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Duffer’s El Dorad 


Varney 
lo} he'd lost money—just_ enough left to 
ney Hallam, bookkeeper in the 


i keep your mother and sister; and you 

F “amp, laid down | eft college to earn the dough to, put 
Be i ane Ke black ledger yourself through. I’ve heard about 
a aii igh of weariness, His | YO". But if 1 hadn't, I'd know 1 
for the day, Were over: 


Would could trust. you. ‘The old Duffer 
"he time, he wondered, for a 


knows « thing or two, and he don't 
Bi cncang ther rusting leaves | fteriet deceived in aiface; 
A ridge before Supper. Barney met the ‘keen glince with|| fie office and listen to Mr. Duffey's 
diy. He could see from the steady, unfaltering eyes Phat is] *'yarn’? with a semblance of courteous 
Bw of the little low office, that all true, Mr. Duffey,’? he replied; | interest; but while he promised that 
in was already dipping down in- 


‘and you certainly need not fear to | the matter should be attended to with 
yellow and brown tops of the 


trust me.” / the utmost despatch, Barney was sur- 
hes along the ridge. Soon the “They don't alv: prised and dismayed to see a smile of 
vould come in, hunery and | 8a, Mr, Duffey wenton, y | half-cone led amusement hovering 
Brous, and not until they had think I m “batty” because I like the fabout his lips. 
dino their hard bunks and the | frees in the wood and the stars inthe} Mr, Duffey, having fulfilled his 
vere out would there be an] sky. better than walls and ceilings, | mission, seemed too exhausted to no- 
unity for him to retire into the | and because, havin’ my daily bit of | tice this, or to pay any attention when 
Fy of his own quiet thoughts. | bread and enough clothes to cover] Mr, Preston went out te the Long | eae uffey has won his. repu- 
ho, the cook, at that moment | me comfort nly, Lam therewith con- | well-filled tables where the hungry | raion, But this thing seems plausible 
J his Aorid good-natured face But you'll mind what 1 sty, [men were enjoying their supper, a eee aad by all the fates Nace 
gh the half-open door. | *’Bar- tyou? And you'll see to it that) amid roars of laughter re ed the] my going to believe it ihe anen 
4," he began hurriedly, ‘here's somebody goes right off with amess: [old Duffer's yarn, Nobody gave it) yy word of honor to A Mlat-Dalleeio 
id Huffer come along and wants Joe Rothwell, won't youl” any credence. It was too evident | jive the thing looked after—but what 
e the Boss. 1 told him Mr. certainly will, Mr. J that every man of them still believed | cay | do Para i 
rll had, left yesterday, but the | Duffey. the old man was ““batty.”” Over the heechwood ridge, 3 
won't be put off. He has} ‘Then listen! Joe Rothwell has} When Mr. Duffey sat down 0 | ihe soad leading out to the settlements 
yarn to spin, and I Vatencacre wood lot over in Green- | supper he seemed dazed and dull. | there hung a star, the most brilliant arb 
fo listen, but he insists on seeing | view, just across the: Roscoe Valley. He had litle appetite for the heavy | Viible in the serene blue heavens 
body. Will you take hea sneak thieves that [needn't | meal, and in a few minutes retired to tere fe anise : 
till supper time?”’ name has written to him: and offered | a vacant bunk in the sleeping camp Over the marging, 


hiuiaiyuilingfor ai aAierese ea sty UollaGedieacre dor, to} Bam +tuok no partin-the- conver- Ateerinsstole in 
wuess they are pretty sure of Follaw’ thetpleam.’ 


Mrthrust’ the. stranger into “the deal, for | sation, forshe saw the futility of ma 
self off to ‘attend | allthe best of the tinber has been tiken pine any efigreto Heat Tide of nop; ‘There methine cemiagkable sin 
duties. off and the land is rocky, not much | ular dishe i“ nite alt oar $ story the sudden flashing of that stanza into 
mey arose and placed a cl good for farmin’. They mean to pay ]it was a goad Joke, ane they nine eo his mind just then. “The poem had . i 
always charmed and fascinated him. 


r cavaadriains eaely 
old man, He had heard of the money all right. Oh, yes! Bur lis- | most of tt. But he seized ay 
te word WNT When he had entered college and de 
termined to study for the ministry: it ’ 


“have a right to follow my own 
judgment in the case,"’ retorted Mr. 
Preston with some heat, ‘‘and I cer- 
tainly mean to do it. Not a man or 
team leaves this camp on any pleasure 
jaunt to-morrow. When you are 
bossing the job, kid, you can do as you 
like about it, In the meantime 
good night.’’ 

‘Thus abruptly dismissed, Barney 
seized his cap from its nail behind the 
office door and went out into the still, 
starlit night to think the problem out. 
The more he thought about ir, the 
stronger became his conviction of the 
sanity and wisddm of Mr. Duffey. 

“The old man is a dreamer,” 
mused, ‘‘and in nine cases out of ten. 
people who ‘sce visi nd dream 
dreams,’ are disbeli nd Jaughed 


he will let me go. | hear the men com- 
ing innow. You must see Mr. Pres- 
ton about it and then get something to 
eat and go to bed. I can see you are 
completely tired.’ out 


Barney hastened to secure Mr. 
Preston's attention. “The foreman 
condescended to take a seat in. the 


hove 


raw 


old) Duffer’ “dg, | ten, lad! Ifthey once getsthat property J opportunity for a pey 
* inte their clutches they are dead sure | the foreman, 


‘more corre 


_ Dufley"’—a man. of gipsy ha- RF = 

aan aeAnG pe Hey takin’ thousands on it—masbe | Mr. Prewon,”” he began a litle} jad seemed that he war fullowing the i 
eon the road or: in the forest | Millions for all anybody knows. | differently, “you don't altogether dis- | eam bur after his father’s death and : 

by a respectable fireside. He | PH here's a gold mine on it |. Jeredit Mr. Duttey’s- story, do you? | financial difficulties had sent him te 
eid ta beo'a ‘litle off)? had} cA gold mine! Are you Sure Surely you will send some reliable | this wilderness, among coarse-na~ Bea) 


to look into the | tured, profanely: 


peaking men, where 


“Sure! Fe seen it, and it's the {men without de 
Su 


mi Nebel, Fan on lumber. richest gold ore Lever add eves on. [matter and protect Me Rothovell’s [his thowhts were pinned dows te ea 
Hr. Duffey sank exhausted intothe | A big pine tree onthe hillside got up- | interests, if necessary 2" 1 yr, [tas at sales izes ea seemed : 
We tenvas ae are at asith | rooted in athundersorm a while ago, | “Not on, your Wife!" lawyhed Me. Pekar 
iness, but an eager light shone in and there it is ail-laid bareor was ~ | Preston, You don't catch me nap- “The light retreated, ‘ 
Bee aang i. wag’ no. vacant, | they've covered earth and leava® Wer | ping that easy. 1 don't know what “The kindscape darkened, 
Fe ane tics met the. ing |itaince, aiid over the places where | AIr. Rothwell would say iL took al “The arelody deudened 4 
hing eves of the boy. they dug and found: the vein, of ore. | team out of the woods and ae ana Now, was it the Master who ahisper- sei 
Nac ane tired, Mr. Duffey,’? | Joe don't know a thing about The | jos-ridiow, chasing one ot the old) ed Follow the gleam . 
y kindly. “Have you come | way I found out, | Was after some | Dufter’s tancie He's crazy a8 A] Barney's heartbeat quicklyy and he ‘ 
: cranberries in Roscoe Valley when it loon—everybody knows that. thought very hard. for several long ate 
Ni ait Te a heavy shower drove me into an old “*Then it’s my opinion that every- | minutes. By this tine hisdeterminae a 
Niel: on to forty miles," replied ney ee ed it seems these | body ismistaken,"" returned Barey ) gion was firmly made. “Te went inte 
ol! man; ‘ta tong road and a} Give [ore i prowlin’ around J with a determined set of his tins. He the cooking camp where Jimbo was Leta 
hone, and L walked every step. |e ld mine and were driven into the [was only a boy,, nor vet. nents the | wetting things ready for the moraing y 
hin’ saits me better than a f00d |e ee ime shower. 1 caueht a] holding of his position, wnconeet al} “Jimbo,” he asked, “will you dy tel 
tramp along a bush road when (edn awocthat gave mea hint of Jas it was, meant a ered deal to him, | me a favor? oy Bele} 
sare fallin’; but my od joints eee the wind, so L creeps ic night be risky to offend the fares) “Anathigg ia my power ey ‘ 
Eso imber as they once Was. Eee ot in rnd tistens. “The | manger he felt instinctively drawn | What isi?" 
dd bren for any one else than Joe |e nee eed hour, and by that }roward the old man who had so. trust | “Let me packénough food: in: my 


vil doubr that T'd have give een aed ee se etirw know | ingly confided in him, aad with all knapsack te Tast'me na forty 
p; bit Joe was always a good lad, ee cc ched my chances and did | the arder of unconquered youth, the | tramp.’ 

Fe knowed him since he was ne citing over that hillside on |boy took up, there nd then, the | Jimbo: turned <bfiskly on his heel 
ehivh to a grasshopper. Tae ee reek “Phen | set out to find | championship of his cause and ficed the boys with astormshment 
Kin’ rascals ain't goin’ to fleece ey Res and wive im the tins | “Well!” ejaculated |r Preston | “What's in thes wind?!” he asked. 
Of a fortune—not if T knows it! | 106 Ror ee nissed him alter J with a surcastic curt of his Tips,” ie) “You don't meay to sas " : 
He's He ere tan font taken the ok codger lone 0 | Yes, [doy Jimbo. ve made ap 


all, Lhope to ¢ : 1 ‘ 
late, ‘They expected him over to close | throw dustiv your eyes Burl thought} my mind to do it, 1 promised Me r 
the deal some day afore the end of] you had more qumption, kid. Daifey Some one should go, never ; 


the month, but | didn’erbink itwould | Mr. Duffey may_be peculiar in his | dreaming that Mr. Preston would see 

be so soon. You'll sce that somebody | ways,'” Barney went on ta say ¢ gerlys | ie any other ways and anyhow, Tean't : 

qoes first thing in the mornin’, won't | “but | believe hes Wall there, Wt] get it out of my head that there's Z d 

woes fea Ti Lay could" go an-| seemed to me that he talked auite | something in ‘evan P 

seharimile if Joe's very lite depended telliyently. Eve met people whe were | Jimbo dodded his head understand : 
F : eee ay leas simple, but this man has ingly. °"There’s more sense 10 th 

uve before he answered with an |", ccahority here myself; [quite a different Look in his, face, J old Dutfer than any of these gay souns 

UPC aiiestion : [ have no, authority ere re | And slat if his story istrue? “Think | duffers are Hkely yo ind out in a veat of 

You are Joe Rothwel’s book= | Me ate ren re toreman in | what a loss it might meat Mr. | Sundays: ‘That my private opmnion,it 

Ber, it Fou And your name Lae FAL man with one of | Rothwell! Have we any Fight to ru] you want’. But when will sou starts 

arney, ey allam. ‘our | charge, will send a me z see 192) (Continued on last pags, 

d died last Aes ‘or thereabouts; | the best teams without delay. Perhaps chances: Wes} : 

= 


Hy going to rob him, did you say?”” 
fr. Duffey leaned forward with a 
retive look on his grey. face, and 
jected the boy toa long and search- 


‘Twentieth. Convention oO 


The Twentieth Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf was held in Toronto on June 
30th to July 4th, and was the most 
largely attended Convention, and in 
other’ respects one of the most sucess- 
ful and enjoyable Conventions ever 

The meetings, except the open- 
ing'session, were held in the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Deafon Welles- 
ley Street, which was filled to capacity, 
and was in all respects splendidly 
adapted to such.a gathering. 

At the very beginning of our report 
we wish to pay a hearty tribute of con- 
gratulation to the very capable President 
of the Association, Mrs. A. S. Wag- 
goner, forher very efficient manage- 
ment of the Convention, the outstand- 
ing success of which was largely due 
to her careful preparation, her as- 
siduouszeal and her unbounded enthus- 
iasm; while her uniform courtesy and 
her gracious presence on the platform 
were conducive to the spirit of harm- 
ony and good-will that prevailed 
throughout the whole of the proceed- 
ings. 

Saturday was devoted to the re- 
gistration and billeting uf the non- 
resident members, and toa general 
reunion of old-time friends and schuol- 
mates, always, perhaps, the most en- 
joyable feature of these gatherings. 

In the evening a very fine entertain- 
ment was given in the Auditorium of 
the Jarvis Street Collegiate {nstitute, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience which comfortably 
filled the spacious room. This enter- 
tainment was another evidence of the 
ability and versatility of the President, 
Mrs. Waggoner, who planned the 
program, helped train the participants, 
and, as stage-manager, directed the 
proceedings. 

Mayor McBride was unable to be 
present, as expected, to give an address 
of welcome, so he deputed Mr. George 
Brigden, Chairman of Toronto Board 
of Education, to actin his place, which 
he did most acceptably, making a very 
interesting address of a reminiscent 
character. He said that over fifty 
years ago his father brought together a 
few of the deaf at his home and start- 
ed a Bible Class, and from. this small 
beginning has developed this fine Evan- 
gelical Church for the Deaf, which 
is doing Such splendid religious work 
among the deaf throughout the Prov- 
ince. His father loved the deaf, and 
they loved him and will ever hold his 
name in kindly and grateful memory. 
He hoped the deaf will ever remember 
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THe! CANADIAN 


able to minister to the Catholic :deaf 
of ‘Toronto, and is ‘able to express 
himself clearly and gracefully. 
Hearty appreciation of his. presnce 
and remarks was expressed by the 
Secretary, Mr. F. E. Harnss. 

Mr, J. J., Coughlin, of Buffalo then 
told the audience about the big interna- 
tional convention that is to be held in 
Buffalo in 1930, and he extended a 
hearty invitation to those present, and 
to the deaf throughout Canada, to be 


} 
Harry E. Groom, thaaen, President of 
the 0. A. D.” 


recited very expressiv 

poem, “‘In inders 
which a beautiful little play 

depicting the wa friendship e: 
ting between 8 and 

Miss Evelyn H. 

da, while Mr. Fred.Terrell_ made an 
ideal Uncle Sam, and each was 
ported by a group of attendants, 
appropiately costumed. ‘There were 
a number ofcleverly execut a 
tions, interspersed by the rendition of 
**Rule Britannia,’? ““The Maple Leaf 
Forever’? and ‘The ingled 
Banner."’ 
beautiful effect and was greatly, en- 


and greatly enjoyed; At the mornin 
service Mr. Horace D. Waters, a lay- 
reader of the Detroit Mission’ of the 
Deaf, gave a very interesting address 
from the text ‘‘Him that cometh unto 
Me I will cast notout.’’  At,the con- 
clusion of his sermon, Miss Carrie 
Brethour rendered very impressively 
“No Longer Will my Brother Wair.”” 
‘At the afternopn meeting the church 
was filled to capacity, and all greatly 
enjoyed the very fine service. After 
prayer,a choir composed of Mesdames 
FE. Doyle, W..R. Watt, F. E. 
Harris and H. W. Roberts and Mes- 
srs. A. Forrester, W. R. Watt. and 
‘Terrell, recited most beautifully and 
pressively, *‘Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me.” ‘This was followed by an elo- 
quent and affecting sermon by Rev. L. 
H. Bell-Smith, which was interpreted 
by M R. Byrne, and the service 
was brought to a close with the hymm 
“All to Jesus [ Surrender,”” beautifully 
rendered by Mrs. Henry Whealy. 
The evening service was also very 
impressive, the sermon being preached 
by Mr. George McDonald, of Wind 
sor. Mesdames Harry E. Grooms 


f the Ontario. Association of the Deaf 


racher against the known wis t 
‘Toronto Deaf on Re 
local responsibility but the local an 
imittee under the able leadership oft 
chairman Harry E. Grooms 4d 
found itself equal to the task.” 

Now, we have confidence thar jig 
members of the O. A. D. willhy 
very enjoyable time ‘while gues 
Toronto. We must feel grateful g 
the city of Toronto for its gene oad 
grant of three hundred dollars for th 
entertaining of our delegates. Agata 
we-have the peculiar pleasure of m 
ing in this beautiful litte builds 
owned and maintained solely by Dg 
of Toronto, It is sincerely hope 
that every minute of our stay in 
Capital of Ontario may be happy ang 
profitable and that the members agg 
‘friends who voted for the conventig 
to be next held in Toronto chietlyy 
see our New Church will be satis 
and gratifie ! now that they have come 
and have seen it. 

None of the deaf are blessed wi 
great Worldly wealth. We needed 
church but the question was where 
get money to build it. We were 


and Henry Whealy’ very beautifully 
signed ‘‘Jesus, Gracious One. Calleth 
now to Thee,’” and Miss Evelyn E 
liott brought the day's splendid 

toa fitting and touching close by the 
hymm ‘‘There were ninety and nine."” 
The day's offerings were very gener- 
‘ous, totalling nearly one hundred dol- 
lars. ™ 


At 9.30 The Roman Catholic mem- 


‘of Rev. Father Ellard. — After m 


bers, to the number of nearly fifty, at- 
tended morning mass at St. Mic! 
Cathedral. The service was in charge 


the deaf attendants, accompanied by 
number of other denominations, had 
luncheon at Victoria Hotel. ‘Then 
all were taken in private cars, provided 
by the Catholic Fathers, to St. Augus- 
aire} ae; 
Seminary on Kingston Road, 
vhere they spent the rest of the day in 
in sports and other recreations. 
On Monday morning, July 2nd, the 
t business meeting of the Conven- 


| tion was held in the lecture room of 


nd | the Church forthe Deaf, 56 Welles- 
The whole produced a1 fey §¢,. beginnin 


at ten o'clock. Mr. 


| Harry Grooms, Chairman of the Lo- | 


joyed. The other participants were | cal Committee, took the chair, and 


Misses Muriel Allen, Norma 
Smith, Alma Brown, Gladys  Balis, 
Winnie Baillie and Erma Sole; Mess- 
rs. James Tate, Orvin McPeake, 
Lorne Martell, Frank Pierce, Louis 

sky, Geo. Hunter and Alton 


the great truths he tried to impress 
upon them, that it is God and God 
alone who can guide them through 
the right pathway, and that through 
Christ alone could they be saved and 
their lives made worth while. He 
understood that they were to consider 
the question as to the establishment of 
a Home forthe Aged Deaf. When 
they were ready to proceed he wanted 
them to let him know and,he would 
do all he could to help along the pro- 
ject, and would be glad to use his in- 
fluence with the’ Government and 
City authorities to secure any aid they 
might be able to give. 

Mr. A. H. Jaffray, Vice-President, 
‘expressed the thanks and appreciation 
ofthe Associationto Mr Brigden for 
his presence and his happy address. Ne- 
ver would the deaf forget the wander- 
ful work his father had done for them, 
and to his son, who had just spoken 
to them, the deaf also awe much gra- 
titude for the many kind favors they 
had received from him. 

Rey. Father Ellard was then called 
wpon and gave a brief but very felici- 

“tous address that greatly pleased the 
audience. Father Ellard has learned 
the sign language in order to be better 


‘This was. follo: by an amusing 
play depicting the faibles of the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman andthe Jew, rep- 

respectively by Sst 

5. Waggoner, il 
E. Hackbusch. 
by the ‘‘Student’s Pran! 
fectively by Messrs 
Chas. Wilson and 
Messrs. Fred ‘Terrell, 

Leon Laporte, Frank Harrisand Alton 
Dick. 

Mrs. Alex. Loosinger then recited 
the Indian legend ‘Thundering 
Water’ with beautiful and dramatic 
effect, and Mr. Laporte, as chief of 
the tribe depicted an old-time Indian 
war dance. This was followed by 
one of the finest events af the evening, 
a most effective and touching’ ren 
tion of “When you and | were young, 
Maggie,”” by Mr. Hackbush; with 
Miss E. Elliotttaking part of Maggie. 

At the close of the splendid enter- 
tainment Mrs. Waggoner was pres- 
ented with a beautiful bouquet of roses 
as atoken of appreciation of her-cap- 
able preparation and management of 


the entertainment. 
Sunday was devoted to religious ser- 
vices all of which were largely attended 


| Council gave $ 300. He then’ asked 


gave a cordial address of welcome_on 
behalf of the Co ttee and the deaf 
of Toronto. He stated that the Com- 
mittee had secured the sum of over 
$700 for entertainment of the Conven- 
tion, .of which the “Toronto City 


Waggoner, President of the As- 
sociation, to take the chair, which 
she did amid loud applause. Many 
greetings were then read from deaf 
persons in Detroit, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Buffalo, New York, Chicago 
and other places, and the secretary 
was directed to send a letter of thanks 
to each one. 

"The most important business at the 
Monday morning session was the Pres- | 
ident’s excellent address, in which she 
discussed various matters of special in- y 


The address is as follows. 


President’s Address 
To the Members and Friends 


Cordial greetings to the Members 
and friends‘of the Ontario Association 
‘of the Deaf. 

It is gratifying to see such a large 
representation of Members and fri 
from’ different places in) Ontari 

We sincerely trust all of you: wi 
have a good time since the executive | 
officers have worked hard to provide 
an excellent entertainment for all dur- | 


ing the whole convention. At the 
Convention two years ago, it was deci 
| ded to hold this convention in Toronto 
© 


terest to the ‘deaf of the Province. | “iY 


» the only way out was thd 

‘Where there isa will, there isa way, 

The Women's A: ion. of th 
United Church of th 
much to give a push to the move 
of the church work in diferent way 
of helpfulness. The Deaf all ove 
Ontario have contributed to its build 
ing, and the deaf ladies of Hamiboa! 
decided to help. our neighbors by 
making an autograph quilt. [tisnow 
shown. in the assembly hall. Itisone 
of the many ways taken to make money 
for our church and the deaf are happy 


“Ito have a church of, their. own. It 


is the only ‘church for the deaf in the 
vast Country of Canada. 

The executive of the O.A.D. has 
reserved Monday evening for public 
discussion on the proposed Home fa 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf, following 
the official address from J.T. Shiltot 
of Toronto who was authorized atthe 
Windsor Convention to collect the 
necessary data of all the America 
Homes for aged Deaf for our inform 
ation, and to’submita rough draft Ci 
the whole home plan cous We 
i that we may arrive a 
i ng this comes 
tion in connection with the futures 
the Home so. all are earnestly invited 
to submit their. reasons freely i Tay 
of or against this scheme. 

We have an official charter for 
Home and about $650.00 cash for it 
fund. What will we do with thera 
Let us be 
cussion on the plan at this 2 

‘At the Convention. in Windsor 
there was a resolution passed that 
deaf delegation be sent to the Provine| 
cial Government sugesting that ala 
be passed forbidding deaf peddlers 
this:hitting at the cooly the deaf im: 
posters evil. Inqui as disclos 
that the Government committee which 
had been on the job of niuking nef 
laws governing peddling and the tikey 

ivided within itself in revard 1 


suggestions subnutt 


question and 
are Wert 


subsequently to the leg 
killed in a short time, so no 
result has come to us. 

In_ various - American 
France, the Deaf are 
trouble with legislarion_ made a4 
them for automobile driving, thisadts 
ing a fresh handicap to them In On 
tario, this annoyance seems Hot appate 

yet. However, the Executlt® 
wants to be on the guard again anynew 
rule affecting our Deaf auro ow i] 
and drivers because we know: 1 ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound 
cure. [think it pays best to urge ete 
deaf auto owner to be careful in dria 

{Continued on page 3) 
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and to seck every Opportunity to obey | day evening entertainment and [ cer- 
the Provincial Laws on the automobile | tainly appreciate all the courtesies ex- 
: tended to meat all times in all’ matters 
driver relating to my office. May God be 
Ontario will always respect us } with you all. 2 


traffic. 
If all deaf «drivers obey the Law 


gently, v 
and tolerate our auto driving. In obe- 


dience to the laws of the country is} then read.the Necrology of the mem- 


our true freedom. b 


My predecessor, Howard J. Lloyd | since July 1st, 1926, th is 
jn his address ‘at, Windsor, suggested | ing ra aes! of anenal ers 


that the president of the O.A.D: be} and only three women. 


Wisplied with the Canadian, ‘The New | the list: 

York Deaf Mutes Journal, The Silent a we ia Ses ve ee 
‘oetkerand The British Deaf Times, | Luven, and Messrs, Harry Canes 
lor his. official information on all! Gordon Henderson, Charles French, 
things pertaining tothe Deaf. It was | T'homas Johnson, James Oliver Smith 
not acted upon but I find it an imper-| Denis Enright, Verral Morse, Robert 
rive necessity so I urge that action be | Green, Hedley Grant, Arthur Bowen 
t John D. Ulrich, John McLaren, Wil- 

Re the Canadian I suggestthat the | jj i : 

Canadian published by the Ontario Hany Hincombes Jen On ve 


taken on this matter now. 


School for the Deaf could be a great 


help to both the pupils and. ex-pupils, ‘d 3 
now living in Canada if only the cH are oul 


0.S.D. publisher would accept Can- 
n news of the Deaf. It would be 


adian Deaf because the paper. is: in 
Canada. 


U.S.A. are not all acquainted with the 
Deaf in Canada, and why leave the 
Canadian published by our own school 
for a paper published ina strange land? 

If we are more closely connected 
with the O.S.D., it. will help the 
pupils to take more interest in ex- 
pupils and feel better acquainted with 
one another. 

It has come to our notice that em- 
ployment among the younger class of 
the Deaf has been hard to secure. 
The fact that so many of those leaving 
school find it hard to secure and hold 
satisfactory positions is because they 
arenot technically trained. before lnav- 
ing school in the up to date methods 
of the hearing schools. “They find it 
is necessary for them to begin: allover, 
taking up several years of their time 
while earning a very insufficient wage. 
We would suggest that the O.S. D. 
have an up to-date technical school. 

Another thing brought to our nouce 
is that foremen and managers of to-d 
do not seem to have the time nor pa- 
tience to instruct the Deaf by writing. 
It seems the days of the virtue of pa- 
tience like Job’s are waning soit is all 
the more important that the Deaf leave 
school technically trained or what is 
to become of them? 

We wish to congratulate the Deaf 
of Toronto on their success in meeting 
all obligations of their own Church dur- 

ing the past two years, and at the same 
time in reducing their debt of $10,000 
to $6,000, with every likelihood of its 
isappearance within avery few years 

Vheir achievement is indeed a credit 
to the Deaf atlarge and its shows we 
can hold our own with the hearing 
people when we are called upon to do. 
anything of that size. 


If the Toronto, Deaf have succeed- | J. Thornley 
ed in. acquiring and maintaining this | R. Marshall 


property valued at $/5,000, 1 am 
sure, we, the Ontario Deaf, can du 


something as well in the way of our ‘| LE 
proposed Home for the Aged if, we [contested STs the’ vari 
and the winners being as follo' 


decide to go ahead with it. 


We, the executive of the associ: 


tion, have endeavoured to make @ 
20th, biennial convention a wort 
one in every way. 


knowledge that the convent! 
be considered as a whole. 


done our part and itis up to you todo 
your part to make it a complete success, 


a af i Lloyd, followed relat 
aaa mere monn ess of ede an ee 
aad Ss earing people towards them, especial- 
tion in Canada for the good ofall Can- | 1, in the matter of employment. 


isall ri San-'| ¢ far .. . 
Canadas |rightto send out Co") kent raining tat hearing children arg 

hy iors ss the | cetting at the various vocational and 
border but the majority of Deaf in| technical schools, the view was advo- 


Perhaps some mis- 
takes may be made here or there but i 
L hope you will over look them in the| _ Girls 
ion should | Aureta Gleado 

We have | Velma Goodwell, Tornto; third, Nor- 


‘The Secretary, Mr. F. E. Harris 


ers of the Association who had died 


Following is 


The President then requested all to 


A general. discusgipo, led by Mr. 
e to the general 


In view of the very general and pro- 


cated that a_ more extended and thor- 
ough course of technical training should 
be carried on at the Ontar:o School for 
the Deaf, and at all such schools. 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons 
were devoted to sports, of which the 
deaf are so fond and in’ which they 
have always been so proficient. “The 
most exciting events were the various 
baseball matches the contesting teams 
heing stimulated to their utmost efforts 
by the donation of a prize of $50 by 
Mr. A. S. Waggoner to be distributed 
among the members of the winning 
team. As the writer has never learn- 
ed the baseball language, he will have 
to content’himself by giving the re- 
suits of the contests in plain English, 
On Monday afternoon two ‘loron- 
the ‘Union Jacks’’ and the 
“*Beavers'’ were the congestants, the 
former winning by twelve to five, and 
the Southern. Hamilton-Brantford 
combination. defeated the ‘*Maple 
Leafs’’ of ‘Toronto by the score of 3 
to 0. On Wednesday afternoon the 
West defeated the East in a well-con- 
tested game by the score of Bto 4! 
‘The final match, which aroused much 
interest and. excitement, was fought 
‘out between the West and the South, 
the former carrying off the honors, 
and the prize, with a sgore of 6 tol, 
the bright particular star_in all-round 
stellar team being the pitcher, Harry 


H, Sloan, (Pitcher) S. Young 


‘There were many other keenly: 
event 


ind under—First, 


Boys race, 8 year: 


Jack Groom, ‘Toronto; third Ray 
mond Gleadow, Hamilton; fourth 
John Sutherland, Dundas. 

race 


Hamilton; 


ma Terrell, ‘Toronto; fourth, Jeal 
McCaul, ‘Foronto. 


something to be long remembered. | ce, 12 
foghank every one First, Anival Sh 


Inclosing, 1 wish c 
of you who has helped me in differen 


Boys race, 12 y 


pherd, ‘Toronto 
¢ second, Joffre. ‘Averall, Cookstown 


Raymond Gleadow, Hamilton. 


First, Doris Grooms, Toronto; se- 
cond, Ruth Byrne, Toronto; third, 
Vina Pilon, Mimico; fourth, Florence 
Jaffray, Toronto. 


Brien, Peterboro; second Oscar Mc- 
Peake, Toronto; 
Holt, “Detroit; 
Toronto. 


Toronto; secand, Muriel Allen, Tor- 
onto; third, Carolyn Buchan, ‘Tor- 
‘anto; fourth, Norma Smith, Toronto. 
» nMarried men’s race—First, Ellwood 
McBrien, Peterbors 
Forrester, Toronto; third, Fred Ter- 
tell, Toronto; fourth, Jack Stein, 
Toronto, MSE 


‘Girls race, 12 years and under— 


Men's race—First, Ellwood Mc- 


third, Nathaniel 
fourth, Matthews, 


Ladies race—First, Dorothy Baillie, 


second, Asa 


Married Ladies’ race—First, Mrs. 


F. P. ‘Rooney, Toronto; second, 


Mrs. Charles Wilson, Toronto; third, 
Mrs, A. Wilson, Toronto; fourth, 
Mrs. Jas. Grimes, Montreal. 

Men's race, over 55 years—First, 
Andrew S$. Waggoner, Hamilton; 
second. John Walton, Woodstock; 
third, George Wedderburn, ‘Toronto; 
fourth, Charles A. Ryan, Woodstock. 


Mrs. T. A. Middleton, 
Mills 


the Toronto deaf to erect the splendid 
church'and social centre in which they 
were gathered at the present Conven- 
tion. ‘The subject-was again brought 


| up at the Windsor Convention and it 


was decided to make the final decision 
in 1928. 

The primary reason for such a 
Home is found in. the considerable 
and fast increasing number of aged and 
infirm deaf persons crying for such a 
home where they can spend their last 
days in physical comfort and: social 
enjoyment Hesitation is felt by certain 
‘of the deaf becausé of their apprehen- 
sion of heavy maintenance expenses 
of such an institution. This fear is quite 
reasonable. Doubt is also expressed 
relative to the project because of the 
apparent fewness b cases seeking 


Home care’ and because of the 
prospect'of the establishment nextyear 
by the Government of an Old Age 
Pension system. Careful inquiry dis- 
closes that in Ontario alone there are 
some 35 people who can be well placed 
ina Home. Old age annuities, we 
expect, will be paid to only old pqople 
without means. Yet we know there 
are cases of deaf people with means 


Ladies tace over 50 years -First, , who are anxious to end their days ina 
Hornings | Home for the sake of companionship, 
; second, Mrs. Samuel Averall, and for which they would gladly pay, 
Cookstown; third, Mrs. Henry Whe- | and their tees would form af valuable 


aly, Toronto; fourth, Mrs. W. C. | part of the Home income. 


Sloan. ‘lhe teams were: 
West 6 South 1 
R. Groves W. Martell 
FE. Miller M. Rourke Pitcher 
E. Payne J. Green 
J. Crough R. McKenzie 
M. McMurray H. Lloyd 
W. Huretta: R. Bowen 
F ¥. Holt 
H. Brown 


Mason McKenzie, Aurora; second 


8 years and under] the 
second, 


seats and under— | sequent Conventions. 

‘ith all such enterprises, slow progress | hands. 
and in 1920 | night is whether we sball be a ““broth- 
was Mafecidedto temporarily drop the | er's keeper’’ to them or not. This 


cil Terrell, ‘Toronto; fourth, en 
project so as to facilitate the efforts of ! 


ways in my. efforts as President of the third, Ce 
Association and Director of the Satur | 


Mackay, Toronto. 

Men’s masculine vanity—First, T. 
H. Brown, Markdale; second, Oscar 
Mc Peake, ‘Toronto; third, George 
Hunter, Toronto; fourth, John sBu- 
chan, Toronto. 

Ladies’ balloon _blowing—First, 
Mrs.James Green, Chesley;second, 
Miss Sophia Fishbein, London; third, 
Miss Carolyn Buchan, ‘Toronto; four- 
th, Miss N. Smith, Toronto. 

Men's kneevand stick race—First, 
Colin McLean, Toronto; second, 
Payne, Detroit; third, O. Mc 
Peake, Toronto; fourth, J- Crough, 
Walkerville. 

Ladies peanut race—First, Miss C. 
Buchan, ‘Toronto; second, Mrs. J. 
Grimes, Montreal third, Miss 
Buchan, -Walkerville; fourth, Miss 
Jean Wark, Wyoming 

Men's crab race Ki G_ Rivet, 
Toronto; second, R. Mc Ken: 
New Durham; third, C. McLean, 
‘Toronto; fourth, G. Hunter, Vorono 5 
fourth, G. Hunter, Toronto. 

Shampoo race—First, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Crough, Walkervi econd; Miss 
H. Middleton, Niagara Falls; and H. 
W. Roberts, Toronto; third, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Terrell, Toronto: fourth, 
M. Allen and J. Tate, of “Vorynto. 


he Hotne for the Aged 
The Monday evening session was 
devoted chiefly to a discussion of the 
question as to whether or not: the 
deaf of Ontario would undertake to 
establish and. maintain a ‘Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deat 
ince. John T. Shilton, B. A. wi 
first advocated such a Home and has. 
persistently and earnestly carried on 
the agitatiogt. opened the discussion 
with a very thoughtful, convincing 
s | and eloquent address, in which he re 
viewed the whole subject in all its. as: 
+ | pects. 


y 


port 
final decision should be made. 


n 


was made at the beginuin, 


of the Prov” 


In discussing this important question 
we have the great advantage of being 
able to study the history and results of 
of the efforts made to establish several 
American Homes, dating from 1872, 
and to profit by their’ experiences, 
thus reducing the chances for mistakes 
and risks in our own enterprise. First 
of all we must learn to appreciate the 
value ofa Home forthe deaf. Stisa 
mission that only the deaf can under- 
stand and know how to run, because 
we are familiar with the needs and dis- 
positions and shortcomirgs.of our fel- 
low deaf. Wehave noticed that deaf 
people placed in regular county houses 
of refuge found to. be the loneliest 
¢ inmates, even though they are 
well-cared for in bodily requirements. 
In every case, the superintendents ot 
the county houses favor the. policy of 
segregating all aged anghimfirm deaf in 
a single Home, such as we are advo- 
cating, where they would be cared for 
by people who understand and readily 
communicate with them and where 
they» would form a congenial ‘social 
circle. 

Perhaps some are inclined to criticize 
these aged and infirm deaf on ‘the 
ground that they should have saved 
money so as to provide for their old 
age, and that if they have not done so 
they and nobody else#are responsible 
for their unfortunate and helpl sss con- 
dition and therefore*should be left to 
their fate. Bur we must remember 
that in the grand race of life many will 
Jag behind, some so far behind that 
they have no hope of catching up. 
Some « auses may be physical or mental 
nfirmity, lack of thrift, oli age, loss of 
life-savings, broken: promises of par- 
ents, children or other relatives, orthe 
deprivation of self reliance through her- 
editary defects or wrong parental or 
schol training. .We read of such 
cases and know some of the causes are 
uapreventad! id unfortunate victims 


He recalled the fact that atthe! would be doomed to misery and un- 
Windsor Convention in 1926, a com= | happiness if it were net for the houses 
~ | mittee was appointed to make a through | of refuge urhomes established for them 


, | enquiry into the whole subject and re- 
we the. 1928 Convention, when | ed by the community or by the charita- 


cities and counties that are maintain- 


nclined. Among these people are 


bly 


He said. that at the 1910:Convention | some deaf persons iny every province 
at Grimsby Park he had first proposed | and state, who deserve help from their 
the extablishment of such an institution, } more fortunate fellow-deaf. 

snd continued to. advocate it at sub- | fore stated, we have in Ontario quite a 
In common | number of deaf persons on uur 


As be- 


he great question befare us to- 
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communications and subscriptions 


asking how their children are getting 
along: Of necessity the Superinten— 
dent has to write thousands of letters 
a year in connection ‘with the business 
of the School, and’ it is unreasonable 
to ask him to be constantly answering 
letters from parents regarding the pro- 
gress _of their pupils, when the School 
paper gives this information. So all 
parents are expected to subscribe for 
The Canadian, whichis $1.00 a year 
jn advance. We prefer that this 
should be sent us direct but in cases 
where this is not done, the subscrip- 
tion price willbe charged to the parents 
accounts. Directions as to how to 


1o- 


Monpay, Oct. Ist. 1928 ~ 


————————— 


send money for various purposes will 
be found on the last page of this paper. 


we had no control, 


readers. It doesn’t happen often. 


Owing to circumstances over which 
this issue of the 
Canadian is three or four days late for 
which we ask the indulgence of our 


Very few parents accompanied their 
children to school this year—not nearly 
so many as in former years. e 
persume the parents ‘of the new pupils 
will like to know something about the 
rules and regulations of the School, 
and the daily routine of work and play 


Every child should get a letter from 
two weeks atleast.’ Some 

if ever, hear from home 

ful. We hope: that 


other hand it is better for parents not 
to write too often, as it keepsthe mind 
of the pupil off its work. It is bestto 
write once a week on a stated day so 
that the child knows when to expect 
its regular letter from home. 


We would like tt very much if the 
parents of all pupils in our: senior classes 
would have a good daily paper sent 
regularly to each one throughout the 
session. We are trying to induce our 
pupils to get the reading habit, and no 
other reading matter is more interesting 
and helpful than the record of current 
events. A daily paper costs only a 
small amount for the session, and would 
be a most valuable aid to the teachers 
and pupils. We cannot undertake to 


The ceremony was performed by, | 
Rev. Mr. Richards of Whitby, but 
the bride and groom did’ ‘not hear, 4 
Mrs. A. F.Byrne, official interperter } 
‘of the church, repeated the service i 
through the medium of her fingers, 
‘And when the important response, 
“I will,’? was repeated by the bridal 
pair, not asound was heard in the J 
church. Fingers silently signified th 
consent of both to.the union. q 

Miss Vida Allen of Hamilton, sister | 
of the bride, was bridesmaid, and] 
Charles Tate, uncle of the groom, | 
best man. Music was provided by | 
Mrs. William Taylor of this city. J 


Our School opened on September 
12th and is now abusy hive of industry 
in every department. The Superi -| 
tendent was much gratified with the 
promptness with which the pupils arriv- 
ed, the number present on opening 
day being the largest in the history of 
the School. The registration is now 
295, and will exceed 300 when all have 
arrived, a few being still detained for 
goodreasons. ‘The new pupils number 
27, and seem to bea ht, active, 
lot of boys and girls from whom we 
hope for good results. We are for- 
tunate this year in having no new teach- 
ers in the*academic department. All 
of last year’s staff have returned, with 
one exception, and his place is supplied 
by a teacher who was on the staff last 
year in another capacity and asa teach- 
erin training. So with a staff, all of 
Whom have had at least one year’s ex- 
perience, we are looking for a very 
successful year’s work. 

This year our School istakinga new 
and epochal step in advance. Here- 
tofore the passing of the High School 
entrance examinations, which implied 
the satisfactory completion of the Pub- 
lic School Curriculum was the stand- 
dard of graduation from the D., 
though we did work in advance of this 
along some lines. This year we have 
a High School class, which is faking 
the same first year work that is taken 
in all of the High Schools of the Prov- 
ince. The class isa bright one and 
we are confidant that at least a good 
majority ofthem will be able to. com- 
plete the work satisfactorily. 


provide newspapers for eighty or nin 
ty pupils, so we hope the parents will 
do si It is useless to send papers to 
the junior pupils, who are not able to 
read them, and who simply litter the 
buildings and grounds with them. 


under which the children live 


Following the ceremony a reception 4 
was held at 156 Edna Ave. where, fol- 
lowing a motor op ont the couple 4 

ill reside. The bride travelled in a) 
own costume,-the frock of brown 
‘crepe de chine, with hat to mateh | 
and brown tailored coat, shoes ‘and | 
stockings. Many out-of-town guess 
were present at the wedding, includ. 
ing several from Hamilton, 

‘Toronto Star, Sept, 26th, 
Both the bride and groom were te- 
cent graduates from the O. S. D. and 
ly esteemed by all here, who 
join in wishing them a happy and pros | 
‘perous life. 


We would like correspondents in all 
the leading centres. Also we would 
be glad to have any deaf person send us 
any item of news they know of. Of 
course our space is limited and the news 
must be short and pithy, and real news 
of general interest, free from more 
verbiage and superlative adjectiv 


All correspondance by parents or 
friends of pupils about their children 
must be with the Superintendent only. 
No member of our staff, nor any other 
person who has any official relation to 
‘our School, has any right to correspond 
with’ parents or anyone else relative to 
the pupils. is rule is imperativ 
and the necessity of such a rule is so 
obvious that it should be unnecessary 
to have to repeat and emphasize it, yet 
occassionally this regulatios iolated. 
If every member of the staff could give 
advice or information to parents, there 
could be no uniform or consistent 
management of the school, and neither 
parents’ nor superintendent would 
know where they were at. Then, of 
course, it is a gross discourtesy fora 
‘one to ignore theSuperintendent by writ 
ing to subordinate officer or teacher, 
and an even greater discourtesy 
for such officer to usurp the functions 
of the Superintendent by replying to 
the letter, unless directed by the Su- 
perintendentto doso. _ If parents want 
to get any information about the school 
or about the children, they should write 
to the Superintendent who will gladiy 
tell them anything they are entitled to 
know. 


Parents are expected to keep their 
children provided with comfortable 
clothing and if anything is needed a 
requisition will be sent from the office. 
They need not send: thing, or 
money to. buy any, uh ed for 
from the office. Of course they are, 
at liberty to send extra things if they 
wish ;we ask for necessary things only. 


q 


What Shall Teachers Teach? 


Teach the fundamentals in educ- 
ton. Interest life in terms of life; 
combine books and things, work and’ 
study. ‘Teach honour, duty, truth, 
courage, faith, hope; love of home 
and of country; reverence for God, 
for each other and for all” His lowly | 
creatures, 


It is not advisable to send a child 
here too much finery. It makes other 
children envious, creates pride in the 
child wearing it, and no one thinks any 
more of it for having such things. 
Some children write home for things 
they do not require and parents need 
not no attention to such requests. 
Every child should be kept provid- 
ed with a little spending money, and we 
hope parents will see to this. All 
children are fond of a little candy, and 
every Saturday the box is passed around 
and those who have moncy may buy a 
little if they wish. Fivecents a week 
woula be only two dollars a session and 
every parent can afford that small 
amount. 


ging, writing and arithme- |} 
tic of course, but not as fun: mentals, 
exceptas in the learning one is taught 
fine things, to write beautiful 7 
d to know that in the fun- 
daments of life, the sum of one’s hap- | 
piness cannot be obtained by subtract | 
ing the other: that the way to multiply 
the value of one’s possessions is to 
divide them with others; especialy ] 
those in need. q 
Teach geography, but only that to) 
world knowlegde may be added wort] 
understanding and sympathy and fell 
owship. Teach history that againstits | 
gray back ground of suffering an 
sorrow we may present a finer future. 
‘Teach civics, to make strong ideals 


All pupils are required to write home 
every three weeks, and may write as 
much oftener as they desire. If par- 
ents wish to hear from or about their 


Miss Caroline Yale Prinicipal Emerit- 
as of the Northamptob School Celebra- 
ted her eightieth birthday anniversary 
‘on Sept.27th and was presented with 


One very natural fear that the par- 
ents of a new pupil has, is that his child 
will be very lonesome and* homesick 


letters of congratulation and good 
: here. No doubt most of the pupils children more frequently, all they hai ete : 
i erinte! n se Gs oes of liberty and justice and to make free, 
wrishes from superintendents and other | R'E" NO Cone times, but no one | (0 do is to write tothe Superintendent | of liberty and j pak 


through obediences, the ci 
i republic. “Teach science, but always 
asthe handmaiden_ of «religion, (0 
reveal how the brooding spirit of God 


created the world and Ne is therein 


prominent educators of the deaf from 
all parts of the continent. ‘These were 
bound in a beautiful portfolho and 
presented to her on her natal day. It 
was a unique and no doubt a. very 
acceptable gift, and will assuredly be 
highly prized. We also extend our 
congratulations and good wishes. 
= 


and they will get a reply by return 
mail. Parents sometimes ask that a 
letter be sent them from the office | 
every day, orevery weak, telling about 
their children. It is impossible to 
comply with such a request. We have 
nearly three hundred pupils here and 
we are busy people, and it certainly | 
would be unreasonable to expect us to 
write frequent letters abouteach’ pupil. 


would ever suspect it to see them, for 
a livelier, happier-looking lot of boys 
and girls it would be hard to find any- 
where. It is very seldom we see any 
tearful faces or dejected lopks among 
even the new pupils after the first 
few days. That the children enjoy 
their school life is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly all of them are eager 
to return in the fall, and invariably en- 
tertain warm affection for and most 
kindly recollections of the School in 
after life. Parents who have been at 
the School, and other visitors who 
have witnessed the kindly and affec- 
tionate relations that exist between the 
pupils and their officers and teachers, 


and set the stars in their Wpurses, ina 
cordance with the eternal ws that He 
Himself had ordained. 

Teach that which gives intelligence 
and skill but forget not sou! culture, 
for out of this comes the more adun- 
bringing forth the fruits of 
the spirit. Teach art and music a 
literature; reveal beauty and truth, 
inculcate social and civil ideals. 
‘These are the fundamentals in educa 
sion, for‘ characteris higher than intel 
lect’’,and the soul strall never ole: 
And there never has been a ume vhen 
school and college needed more than 
now to take account of what they a 
teaching, the way they are teachings 
and to place the emphasis where it 
belongs on the things that make for 
rightand noble living.—From Presi 
dent Randall J. Condon’s Opening 
Address at the Dallas Convention. 


A copy of this issue of The Canad- 
jan is sent to all parents of pupils, in- 
cluding new ones. In addition to other 
interesting matter, each issue contains 
‘news of the School, locals written by 
the pupils, and a monthly report which 
shows the state of health, conduct and 
ee progress of every pupil in the School. 

‘This report is prepared at considerable 
i labor and expense for the express pur- 
pose of giving parents this information 
and it would naturally be supposed 
that every parent would want to get 
the paper regularly. A great majority 
of the parents are subscribers, but 
quite a number are _not and almost 
daily we get letters from some of these, 


But if you are anxious enough to 
write to us we will answer your letter. 
If, howe child gets sick the par- 
ents will-be notified and will get word 
about it every day as long as it is ill. 
Nothing is ever concealed from the 
a parent, but the exact condition of the 
will need no other assurance that the | child will be stated. A physician 
children will be treated with every | visits the School every day and there is 
possible kindness and consideration. | nurse in atteneance, and nothing is left 

Se undone for the sick that skill and care 

Silver is a heavy metal; it does not} can accomplish. In regard to the pu- 
take a large mass to make a ton, yet jpils’ health, no news is always good 
such a lump is worth many thousand | news and every parent can rest assured 
dollars. Ontario mines produce more that if he gets no word about his child, 
than a ton a day. itis all right. 
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A few Words to the Deaf 


This issue of the Canadian contains 
as complete or report of the conven- 
tion as we were able to secure. It is 
‘a longer and fuller report than is given 
of a deaf convention by any other 
‘school paper on the continent, and we 
trust that our efforts will be duty ap- 
preciated in the only satisfactory man- 
ner, Acopy of this issue is being 
sent to every one attending the Con- 
yention whose name and address we 
have. Most of those ysho wrote their 
names in our book did not give the 
street and number or rural route, so 
we can’tsendtothem. ‘There would 
be no use sending a paper to such an 
address as ‘John Smith, Toronto, 


Of course every graduate of the O. 
§,D. should be a regular subscriber for 
the Canadian, yet a good many are 
not, which is surprising and regretable 
Here they recived a free education, 
here they lived for eight or ten years, 
receiving every possible care and atten- 
tion. To the education and training 
they got here they largely owe to vhat- 
ever success and much of the. enjoy- 
ment they are having. Yet some of 
em seem to appreciate all this ‘so little 
that they show no desire to keep in 
touch with the School, which can be 
done’ only by taking the School paper, 
costing only one dollar a year. 


Mrs. Waggoner, in her president: 
address, very strongly stressed the duty 
of the deaf to suppott ‘The Canad 
as did several speakers in the discussi 
that followed. Mrs. Lobsinger, 
pecially, pretty seserely but justly 
seared those who were not loyal to 
their own Canadian school paper. 


Some said they do not take the paper 
because it does not contain much news 
of the deaf. The editor pointed out 
that for this the deaf themselves, were 
to blame. He said he would gladly 
prin€such news if it were sent to him, 
otherwise it would not be possible to 
do so. “Ifthe deaf wished to support 
the School paper, and surely most of 
them do, he thought they should —ar- 
range to have news sent in from all 
parts of the Province. “Th could do 
this better than he could because of 
their intimate association with each 
other. perhapsthe O. A. D., thought 
its efficiant organization, could make 
the necessary arrangement. 


But we don’t like to think that the 
deaf are not interested in anything 
except the Current news and move- 
ments of the’ deaf. The Canadian 
is well worth taking for the other matter 
itcontains. We find that in some of 
the American schools the pupils are 
eager to yet ‘The Canadian for the 
sake of the good stories, poems and 
informatistet articles itcontains. One 
Superintendent, this summer, said his 
pupils were always asking for ‘The 
Canadian to read, and he requested to 
usto send him two or three copies of 
cach issue to give to the pupils. Here 
isa letter from the Superintendent of 
another school: 


“Editor, The Canadian: 
Dear Sir,- 


Tam moved to write you and report 
an unsolicited testimonial to the excel- 
lence of you paper. A bright young 
Jady in my class preferred request one 
day fora copy of The C in. Lsup- 
posed there was some notice or special 
item that she wanted, and in order to 
assist in locating it, | asked what it was 
she wanted to find. She answered that 
she wanted the whole paper that it was 
a great favorite among the reading 
girls on account of the interesting al 
cles in it. [should be glad to know 
that my awn paper was as. cordially 
received and as highly commended as 
is The Canadian.”” 


Surely if the stuntent in other schools 
prize the reading matter in The Can- 
adian, and find it interesting and help- 
full, the O.S.D. ex-pupil can get equal 
benefit from it. Many hearing people, 
members of parliament and others, 
some of whom are university graduates, 
have told. us that they read our paper 
regularly, and that it is eagerly looked 
for by the members of their families. 
A former cabinet mimister, one of the 
most cultured men in the Province, 
says this is one of the very few papers 
he readsthrough, and he has repeatedly 
expressed his appreciation of what he 
considers the unnsually fine selection of 
reading matter it contains. The prin- 
iciple of one of our colleges-says that it 
has the best selection of interesting 
and instructive articles of any paper 
published in Ontario. A leading 
Belleville’ lawyer, famed through 
America for his fine literary culture, 
often speaks highly of ‘The Canadian, 
and he stated that our special Confed- 
eration Number was ghe best Of the 
many he had seen. ‘hen men such 
as these so strongly commend the.paper 
and find it worth their while to read it, 
surely the deaf will find the subscript- 
ion price of a dollar a year to be a good 
investment. 


We find that a great many school 
papers contain no correspondence at 
all. Others have just a column or so 
of alumni news. Yet the deaf of those 
states support these papers loyally, 
nearly all of them being subscribers. 
And the Canadian is regarded by other 
superintendents and editors as one of 
the very best of the school papers. 
We trust the deaf ot Ontario will be 
equally loyal. 


Convention Notes 


“The making of Mr. A, W. Mason 
an honorary life member was a grace 
ful and well-merited compliment to a 
most worthy man. Mr. Ma be- 
came a member of the 
when it was first organized and of 
those who formed that first little band 
heis almost "he last leaf on the 
tre He has been an active member 
ever since, and is most highly esteemed 
for his fine character, his loyal devo- 
tion, and his rare charm of courtesy 
and urbanity. 


“Ihe deaf people present, and espec- 
ially the more recent graduates trom 
the O.S.D. were very agreeably sur- 
prised and greatly pleased to meet and 
greet Miss Ford’and Miss Deannard, 
who accompanied Dr.Goughlin. All 
three had a busy and happy afternoon 
reneuing acquanitances with - former 
pupils of the School. were 
shown through the church by Mrs. 
Bare. and were surprised and much 
pleased with its varied conveniences 
and ample accommodation. 

“The big majonty forthe Home for 
the Aged was a surprise even tor 
most ardent supporters. Atfout ninety 
percent vored “‘yes,"’ so the other 
percent had better make it unanimous 
and all join in heartily to make the 
project a good success. In several states 
some with a smaller population than 
Ontafio, ‘can build. and maintain a 
Home, the deaf of this Province should 
be able to do so. Of course Mr. Shilton 
was delighted with the vote, which was 
asort of personal triumph. It was he 
Who first advocated sucht Home and 
he has persistently “kept at it.’ Hye 
encounitered general lukewarmness at 
first, and quite a loc of opposition but 
by the earnestness of his appeals and 
the cogency of hisarguments, he grad- 
ually convinced nearly all of the deaf 
that such a Home was greatly needed 
and that the deaf of Ontario are able 
to build and maintain one. 

(Continued oa pag 
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surely calls for our most serious con- 

, Sideration, for if we decied to become 
their “‘keepers’” it willmean much of 
jour time spent on their behalf. 
Christ's great parable of ““The Good 
Samaritan’’ teaches us the beautiful 
virtue of brotherly love. It cannot, 
we honestly think, be better: applied 
anywhere than in our attitude towards 
‘our aged and infirm fellow-deaf. 

The speaker then referred to a 
questionaire that was sent to the sec- 
retary in charge of each of the five 
American Homes, every one of whom 
showed the greatest courtesy and pains 
in imparting the desired information. 
He then gave a brief sketch of each 
of these homes, located in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Illinois. Everyone of these is 
free of debt, possesses more or less 
valuable property and is proving in 
every way most satisfactory. Perhaps 
| the one most nearly corresponding to 
Ontario in its condition and needs is 
he Ohio Home, situated on a farm. 
of 156 acres near Columbus, Ohio 
Its value exceeds $80,090 and it has 
no debts, About 40 residents are in 
it. The cost of maintenance is about 
$700 a month. . The Home is sup- 
ported by contributions from the deaf 
of the state and their friends. The 
pupils of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
have been doing a large part in con- 
tributing to the Home Fund. 

The annual reports of all of these 
Homes give great credit to the ladies 
in their various activities for the loyal 
and consistent suppgg given by them, 
and more than one of the secretaries 
state that but for these good. women it 
is doubtful if they could have achieved 
so much success in the erection and 
maintenance of these Homes. Each 
room inthe Ohio Home is looked after 
by one deaf society in that State. The 
Massacktsets Home is chietly sup- 
ported by deaf and hearing ladies. 
“Tne Gallaudet Home in New York 
State is administered by a board of 
lady managers. Each Home depends 
on an efficient matron for its well- 
being and comfort. In ‘addition to 
the above the deaf of Indiana, Min- 
resota, Kentucky and Missouri are 
working hard to secure Homes for 
the deaf, and the first two have already 
umulated respectively $60,000 and 
»,000 for their Home Funds, The 
popularity and success of the American 
Homes attest to their desirability and 
workabilty. “The laws governing:ap- 
plications are such that residents must 
he of good and deserving character, and 
that circumstances compelling them to 
apply for entrance are generally found 
beyond human remedy. a 

Inquiry by mail dis 
that ‘not a single Ame 
dependent on the Government for 
any kind of contribution, the reason 
being the general desire among the 
deaf to be independent of government 
backing, and to raise the required 
moneys through their own efforts. 
‘The Ohic Home Board got the Le- 
gislature of that State to pass a law 
obligingrany county to contribute to 
support of tive deaf in the deta 
Home.  Thisgve think, is an excel- 
lent piece of legisladion 

Our chances of securing govern- 
went aid appear very slim, except in 
phe respect. ‘The government is re- 
stricted by lav’ in regard to supporting 
charitable institutions. It ar) 
grant of -a limited sum towards the 
support of the inmates based upon the 
number of days’ stay only. ~The care 
of the and indigents, whether deaf or 
‘otherwise, isa municipal responsibility. 
© government supports only the 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, 

nd prisons ana asylums. However 


it is stated that the government makes 
grants towards such organizations as 
the Salvation Army, the Victorian 


Order of Nurses, the Humane Socie- 
ly etc, because all these are more or 
Tess of public value to the community. 
This should give us food for thought 
in connection with finding sources of 
income for our Home. Questions 
were asked about the old age pensions 
affecting the Home for Aged Deaf, 
but no reply was made. But we | 
know that old age pensions are be- 
ing paid in the Western provinces 
and that houses of refuge are being 
continued there, so we may come to 
the. conclusion that old age pensions 
will not affect these Houses and 
Homes materially. 

The American Homes, as a rule, are 
supervised by a board of managers el- 
ected at a convention of the state deaf 
association. Judging by the annual 
reports, the Board of Managers of cach 
Home seems to be ah excellent body 
of intelligent men and women. “in 
every case the Home is out of debt 
and doing well, though it is admitted 
that at-the beginning much trouble, 
difficulty and opposition had been ex- 
perienced. 

‘All of these Homes use practichlly 
the same means of raising funds, 
through special donations of mone: 
bazaars, picnics, social parties, enter- 
tainments, subscriptions, donations of 
things, ‘residents’ fe pledges. etc. 
Chapters or branches are organized in 
the principal centres of the states, with 
the chief object of doing all they 
to raise funds forthe Homes. “The 
Church for the Deaf in Toronto was 
built with funds /raised in almost a 
whirlwind campaign, an affair of five 
years through a good deal of self sacri- 
fice on the part of the Toronto Deaf. 
This cannot be well repeated in the case 
of the Ogtario Home owingto diftdr- 
ent circumstances. But there are wo 
suggestions that appear worthy of your 
serious consideration, the one a yearly 
pledge fund of one cent a day per deaf 
person, which may be increased to a 
higher amuuntart the option of the con- 
tributor. This may look at firsta small 
thing in itself, but will amount to a 
handsome sum upon securing a large 
number of pledges, thus ensuring 
equable support for the Home; the 
other,assessing each important district 
or each chapter with a @rtain sum of 
money to be raised forthe Home each 
year in any way they see 
‘American Home has had the good 
fortune of being substantially benehtted 
by wills of weil-to-do friends of the 
cause. In the course of time the 
Ontario Home will surely be likewise 
remembered. We have eVesyccn- 
fidence that if everyone here will give 
his or her utmost cooperation to the 
Ontario Home cause, it will quickly 
become an assured suecéss. 

In order to set the ball rolling as 
soon as possible, may We suggest that 


the election of an official chairman at 
our Board of Managers take place of 
the same time as the election of the 
O. A. D. officers for the next two 
the 


years. Wewould like to ma 
Board as representative as possible, 
we will ask various important dist 
to elect two or three reliable members 
for the Board at an early date. Out 
of the elected members, the Board can 
appoint “its Secretary-Treasurer, or 
Secretaryand Treasurer. “This Board 
will devote its efforts towards obrain- 
ing the necessary funds for a building 
and its furnishings. “The Managers 
will be guided by the size of the fund 
in the next year or two in deciding to 
purchase or rent a temporary site or 
house and go ahead with its equipment 
before operating it as our first Ontario 
Home, ona small scale at first. As 
to the rulesand regulations of the 
Home, the Board can make them ata 
later date and submit them tothe 
Convention ata suitable time, perhaps 
at the next Q. A. D. gath OF 


* course we propose to make the Home 
(Continued on paye 6) 
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To Martha Young I must pay tri- 
bute as one of the. ‘most unselfish and 
faithful women I’ have ever known. ~~ 
She led a useful life in the House of 
Refuge assisting in the care of aged 
inmates and acting as seamstress. She 
could easily have made an excellent 
z for herself outside but she refused 

to desert her helpless husband. 

Such a woman would be invaluable 
in your Home when you start it. 

Ican testify to the kindness and con- 
sideration paid to the deaf in_The 
Hastings County House of Refuge at 
Belleville, butthey would all,have been 
far happier among persons who could 
have communicated with them in their 
language of signs. z 4 

There is a deaf man; James 
Brooks, living in Brighton who should 
be ina Home forthe Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. His faithful wife is having a 
struggle to make a living for them. 

‘They own their own home but there 
is little with which to maintain it. 

There is also a lovely young woman 
just leaving the school at Belleville, who 
should have a place of refuge. _ Blind- 
ness is steadily creeping upon her and 
ie friends cannot support her unaid- 
ed. 
In the matter of those confined in 
Hospitals for the Insane, some of them 
are not seriously unbalanced and could 
be cared for at a Home, as I am as- 
sured by the officers in charge of the 
Hospitals. 

Where a Home is in a suburban 
locality the residents are in. many in- 
stances able to work about the place, 
plant seeds, hoe and harvest the crop. 

‘The women are interested in poultry 
raising and in dairying, occupations 
which not only add to the table fare 
but also bring added income. 

The residents are glad of the occup- 

ation furnished by work about the 
premisies. 
_ These Homes appear mor: econ- 
omical, successful and independent, as 
expenses are reduced to a mininum by 
the crops and food stuffs raised on the 
land. 

Miss. James also made a very strong 
plea fora Home for the Deaf emphas. 
izing especially the less material aspects 
of the question. She said thatthe need 
for such a Home was obvious. At 
least thirty cases are known of aged and 
infirm deaf persons who are unable to 
provide for themselves, just as there 
are hundreds or thousands of hea 
people who are dependent on public 
bounty. For these latter the Province 
and municipalities make ample prov 
sion, and in nearly every county and 
city there are large and comfortable 
homes for such persons. The few 
deaf who oppose such a home specially 
for the deaf, say that they are entitled to 
to go such piaces and should do so. 
Tis is true, but the deaf cannot enjoy 
there the same comforts and privileges 
that the hearing inmates enjoy. They 
may be as well fed and as well cared fro 
in some ways, but wemust remember 
that man cannot live by bread alone. 
We have minds and souls, as_ well as 
bodies, and these also need food and 
nurture. 


incorporated organization. - 
. A. D. ‘At present there are 36 residents. 
(Continued from page 9) _ | Aid’Societies throughout: the State 
absolutely’ non-sectarian so that it) furnish the rooms for the men and wo- 
may help the deaf regardless of creed. | men. 
Itissincerely believedthatthe cooper- | The Advance Society (men) furnish- 
ation between the O. A. D. and the } ¢s che Superintendent's office and some 
Board of Managers will secure most] other rooms. It also provides an 
happy results for both organizations in | automobile for the use of the Home. 
the future. We are anxious toseethe 1“ The Columbus Ladies’ Aid Society 
Home running in two or three years, | furnishes the kitchen and some rooms. 
but hearty cooperation and support on| ‘The Superintendent and his wife 
the part of all>yhe deaf are absolutely | who acts as matron are paid $000.00 
imperative to give the Board a feeling feach annually. 
of security in backing and encourage-| The Counties pay to the Home the 
ment. “Yet we must not Jet ourselves | annual per capica of each resident from 
be stampeded into anything of a hasty} the County. ‘This sum amounts to 
nature, so we wish to advise caution | about $6000.00 which goes toward 
and judgement in every step we take. | current expenses. 
We want you all to bear in mind Pennsylvania has recently moved its 
that because unkind fate compels some Home to another locality and now 
deaf persons to be dependent on ‘others | ownS a property valued at $100,000.00 
for support in their old age, this should The Home is maintained by the 
not create the impression that the | Pennsylvania Association of the Deaf 
Home is the ultimate goal in which and is supported by endowments, pri- 
the deaf as a class are looking forward | vate subscriptions and contributions of 
to, for spending their declining years, various societies. They have never 
far from it. ‘Those in needare at | asked for nor received State aid. 
present placed in county houses of Very recently the Home received a 
refuge where they are well fed and | bequest of $50,000.00. 
clothed, but any such place would be Much of the cooking and general 
lonely and depressing for a lone deaf housework there is performed by the 
person. But those people quickly be- residents. = 
come happy and contented when] The Home has twenty-nine res- 
brought under one roof and under a idents at this writing, nine whom are 
sympathetic management, The as- also blind. 
sociations are pleasant and the resid-| * The States of New York and Mas- 
ents have the precious opportunity of sachussets each have beautiful Homes 
spiritual ministration and of other for their aged and infirm deaf, anid they 
entertainment by the younger deaf. | have been véry successful with their 
Shall we deny the aged the happiness | undertakings. 
of dwelling together under one roof?| The New York Home is under the 
Shall we be denied the great privilege | Church Mission. L 
of exercising brotherly love in minis-] “The Home in Massachussefias 
tering to the various needs of those | recently received a bequest of 510,000 
people jyhose sun is fast sinking? | and $3000.00 with interest’ was paid 
May our own Home be a perpetual | to the Treasurer. 
monument to the philanthropic spirit These two homes are caring for a 
of the Canadian Deaf. large number of aged deaf persons. 
Mrs. Balis continued the discussion] _ Kentucky has raised some 55000. 00 
in favorof the establishment of ahome, | towards a Home and Minnesota has a 
covering much the same ground as did fund of $6000.00 for the same object 


Mr. Shilton, Some salient points of}, Missouri and lowa are working for 
herladdresslare: the establishment of a Home in their 


Some of the persons eligible for ad- | State. 

mittance to such a home have been| Indiana has a fund of s40.000.00 
Victims of accidents depriving them of | anda/farm of 105 acres\with buildings 
earning power, some have been robbed | which was bequeathed tosthe Indiana 
of their property by unscruplous persons | State Association of the Deaf by the 
and others have been overtaken by mis- | fate Mr. Archibald, a deaf teacher for 
fortunes of various kinds, and a number | Many years connected with the Indiana 
are blind. School for the Deaf. : 
“There are at this time seven deaf| These Homes being philanthropic 
persons who are inmates of Houses of | aF€ exempt from taxation. 

Refuge in Ontario®, Several are in-} It appears as if astart could be made 
mates of Hospitals forthe Insane, and | right here where you own property and 


T know of two blind men sho are being | already have a large residence. 
cared for by devoted wives who have | _ A superintendent could be appointed 
also to earn the living. © to look after details and his wife could 
Tt would be no more expensive to | act_as matron, or housekeeper. 

keep a deaf person ina Home for Aged Societies could be formed in various 
Deaf than a County Home as only the | Centers, each to be responsible for the 
per-capita cost of the person is paid. | furnishing and upkeep of one or more 
Bequests and donations in any am- | fooms. 

ounttould be solicited from the alumni| _ A Board of Managers could be crea- 
and other friends. ted to manage the affairs of the Home. 

‘All the Homes forthe Aged Deaf in| The per capita from such Counties 
the U. S. started ina small way and|as send persons to the Home would 
Some were. years in accumulating |help in its maintenance, and such 
funds. persons as have the means could pay 

Various organizations, social clubs |board or admittance, 
and privite individuals maintain rooms | ___T hose possessed of propery or mon- 
with appropriate furnishings. ies would be required to turnit over to 

Endowments, private subscriptions | the Home to be used in the support of 
and transfer of property to the Home | themselves and at their demise to be- 
by residents go to its support. come the property of the Home. 

Anadmission fee is required of those | Such furnishings asa resident might 
who are able to pay, ranging from | bring would also become the property 
$250.00 to $500.00. of the Home. 

Ohio has a valuable property located | The Hastings County House of Ref- 
about eleven miles from Columbus, | uge,has.had a number of aged and in- 
Ohio. firm deaf inmates. 

‘The matter of -a Home was first] George Young who lost his sight by 
launched in 1882 but it was not dedi- | an explosion of dynamite was an in- 
cated until 1896. mate there for fifteen years, and all 
They started in a small way with 15 | those years he was attended by a devot- 


Twentieth Convention. of the 


A. D. 


terrific outcry of indignation and horror. 


refuge, their bodi 
minds and souls are starved. 
hearing inmates have companionshi 
they can talk to each other and 


religious set 


forthem, and in various other ways can 
feed their minds and nurture their souls. 


than one deaf inmate, and it is sad i 
deed to think of his or her lonely 


dreary hours, days, weeks, months 
years. 


about the souls of those unfortu 
As high as heaven is above the 
as far as eternity exceeds the few brief 
years of earthly: life, so far does th 
importance and the welfare’ of jh, 
souls surpass that of the body. Thos 
who say that we do not need a Home 


their immortal souls, that endure for. | 


If the indigent deat were 
allowed the starve, there: would bea 


When such deaf persons are sent to the |, 
city and county homes and houses of 
s are fed, but their 
Phe 


iscuss 
matters of interest, they can enjoy the 
es and the various kinds 
of.entertainments frequently provided 


Ic is seldom that any Home has. more 


and 


What 
nates? 9 
earth, i 


But this isnot the worst. 


' 


for the Aged Deaf because th ] 
go to other homes forthe aged, say 
effect—let their budies, that endure | 


for but a few years, be fed, bur let | © 


ever, starve. In all the houses of re 
uge and homes for the aged, the spip 
al welfare of the immates is well_ 
looked after. Regular religious servic 
are held for those who are unable 
attend church. ~ Varions organizations 
give song services and musical pro. J 
grams and other forms of entertain. | 
ments, Ministers visit the inmates of 
their respective denomination and bring | 
consolation and comfort in sickness and J 
in their dying moments. Bur wha 4 
about the deaf inmate? Of what use are 
all these services and entertainments / 
to her? What spiritual help and 
comfort does she get? Iri'most cases 
absolutely none. Her body is well | 
fed, bur*her mind is lett to stagnate 
and her soul pechaps to perish. Surely 
the very thought that such a condition | 
actually exists should arouse every deal 
person in the Province to determine 
that it shall no longer continue, and 
induce them to use all their influence, 
and to contribute to the limit of their 
means to ensure that a Home is provid. 
ed for the deaf, where not only their J 
bodily’needs are well cared for, but 
where they will have congenial cum 
panionship and mental stimulus aid, 
most of all, where their spiritual needs] 
will be looked after and the consola- 
tions of religion proyided. 
hteen years have passed since Mr. 
Shilton first advocated a Home for 
the Aged Deaf, and every timea vote 
has been taken, the Convention has” 
almost unanimously endorsed the pro- | 
ject. Butaffirmative votes canirot et- , 
ect a home—that requires brick and 
stone and mortar, and these cost mon- 4 
ey; but so far a majority of those wha 
favor the Home have given nothing. J 
1 do not think this because they are not 
willing to contribute, but because 
the project so far has been*‘up in the 
air. When a definite scheme ‘s pro- 4 
dand plans drawn and estimatesob- | 
tained, she believed that all would be 
glad to help. She believed the establish- 
ment and maintenatfte of such a Home 
quite possible, If all will help accord 
ing to their ability, the deaf themselves 
can raise a large part of the money 
required, and she was sure that they | 
would receive generous aid from their 
hearing frieuds and the many large] 
hearted monied men who are always | 
ready and willing to supportany worthy | 
cause. Especially, she was sure that 
many parents of deaf children whoate 
attendmg or have attended the 0.S.D. 
such an ent 


or not present, 
We all profes 


in nee 

really Christians? 
Bible, we may pray long and often, We] 
may go to church regularly and to uy 
“to get ready for heaven,’’ but ail these | 
are of no avail if we think only © 
ourselves and do nothing for others 
The greatest sin in the world is the | 
sin of not duing good. Read the 
Four Gospels, and you find that neat 
ly always Christ condemned peopl | 
not for the wrorg things they did, but 
for the good things they could an 
should have done but did not do: 


1 


acres and now own 15] acres with fine | ed and faithful wife, because no one 
buildings. It is maintained by the | else could have possibly have cared for 
Ohio Alumni Association which is an ! him as she did. 


€ompanionship, nothing to. stimulat 
|the mind and help to. pass the long 


with no-one to talk to, no congenial 


“This is tanght very clearly in th 
(Continued on next page! 
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Jaina IEEE, 
On Wednesday evening the fine 
entertainment provided throughout the | i 
Convention culminated in a banquet) 
served to the members of the Associa~ 
tion and invited guests in the ‘base- 
ment of the church, which was filled 
to its utmost capacity. It was a sump- 
tuous, well mangaged and very enjoy- 


a 
they coitld' cohelp’ 
were those om the left hand'condemned 
Not becatixe they had done bad things 
but because they had done, ’nd good 
things. ‘They had lived for themsel- 
ves alone and had never tried to help 
others = 

“The deaf of Ontario are faced with 
a great n On them is placed the 
respons! for caring for the aged 
and indigent deaf of'the: Province. 
\What are they going to do about it? 

Mr. Cowan, of London, opposed 

the proposition of 4 Home for the 
Deaf, on the ground that the cost of 
maintenance would be’too great for 
the deaf to provide. He told of the 
number of officers and attendants that 
would be required and the other nec- 
ary outlays, which involved a to- 
takcost which he claimed was quite 
beyond the means of the deaf, Mr. H. 


Dr.: Coughlin the Superintendent of 
the O.S.D. After the excellent viands 
had been copiously partaken of, “Mr. 
H. E. Groom took charge of the 
proceedings as Toastmaster. 


The following toasts were proposed 
all the addresses being very brief on 
account of the lateness of the hour 
and the large amount of business 
to be disposed of: “‘The King, 
proposed by Miss Ada James and 
responded to by Mr. J. R> Byrne. 

“‘Canada’’, proposed by Mr. A. 5S. 
Waggoner and responded.to by Mr, 
J. T. Shilton. \ 
“The O. A. D.’', pfoposed by 
Mr. H. W. Roberts and responded to 
by Mrs A. S, Waggoner. 


W. Roberts also mildy criticised the | _ “Alma Mater”, proposed. by Mr. 

project, saying that the deaf are not A. H. Jaffray, responded to by Mr. 

finanially able to erect and maintain a E. McBrien. 

Home sufficiently large to provide| ‘“The Ladies’, proposed by Me 

forall the indigent of the Province. F. W. Terrell, responded to by Mr. 
Brief remarks, mostly favorable, | H. J. Lloyd. 

were made by.a few others, after which | “International Goo! Will”. pro- 


the discussion was closed, the vote to 
be taken on Wednesday evening: 

The. Wednesday. morning session 
was devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
several’ matters referred to by the Pres- 
ident in her.address. The old griev. 
ance regarding deaf peddlers was again 
aired, and it was reported that an effort 
had been made to get'a bill passed by 
the Legislature to prevent or regulate 
this condition, but it was) withdrawn. 
Further efforts will be made. 

“The fear expressed by the President 
that restrictions might be made regard- | 
ing deaf drivers-of automobiles, was 
dicussed and a committee was appoint 
ed to carefully watch any moyementin | 
this direction, with Mr. H. Loyd as 
chairman. 

‘A’ somewhat lengthy discussion 
took place regarding. the Presid lent’s 


posed by . Drake, responded 
to by Mrs. S. C. Balis. 

‘*The Press”, proposed by Mr. C. 
‘A. Ryan, responded to by Mr.’ Geo. 
. Stewart: 

tthe close of the banquet the mem= 
bers assembled in the auditorium of 
the church for the final session. After 
the opening proceedings, Dr. Coughlin 
was called upon to address the conven- 
tion, his appearance on the platform be- 
ing greeted with hearty applause. 
expressed the very great pleasure 
gave him to be present to meet and 
greet such a large gathering of the 
Deaf, and he was glad to hear that the 
Convention was a very successful and 
enjoyable one, for which he wished 
to congratulate the President, Mrs. 
+ Waggoner, and her devoted corps of | 


be at once forwarded. 
he wished to again tell them how pleas- 
ed he was to be present and meet such 
x large number of old pupils, and he 
wished each and every. one’ of them 
continued happiness and prosperity. 


very gratifying to all whu had a part him go write a good. 
He | vention. 

noted that the matter‘of a ,Home. for fully 
the Aged Deaf was before them. for ter) of |Mr“ard!Mrs!)°Grdoiné," to 


in their education, and training» 


able event, the guest of honor being | if it were decided to.go on with it, his 


Mr. Shilton, on behalf of the Con- 
vention, thanked Dr. Coughlin for his 
presence and his kindly remarks and 
generous donation tothe Home ‘both 
of which they greatly “appreciated. 
They all joined in wishing him, his staff 
the O.S. D. continued and increas- 
ing success. 


__ This was followed by avery pleasing 
incident. On motion of Mr. Ternll, 
seconded by Mr.McCaul, Mr. A.W. 
Mason was made an hononary life, 
member of the O.A.D. when Mr. 


received with very hearty applause, 


honor conferred upon him. 


cordial invitation. 


sented with a $5 bill by 
her husband. One member 
team afterwards do 
home of thd age 


shed. 


anid 


should be estab 
by ballot and 
and cay) 
nounced a 


officers and other assistants. He also | 
| wished to heartily congrat 
jof ‘Toronto on the. splendid church | 
and social centre in which they were 
assembled. He had been shown all 


remarks relative to ‘The Canadian, and 
most of the speakers agreed with her 
that allthe. deaf graduates of the O. 5. 
1), should be subscribers to and suppor- 
ters of the School paper. * view was 
expressed that they would like to see 
more news about the deaf in the paper, 
and Mr... Stewart stated. that’ they 
would gladly. publish. all the suitable 
J news that the dea would send in. 
So the responsibility (was on then. 
If there were no news the deaf were 
to blame, and not the editor or pub- 
lisher. 
‘A motion was made that in future 
the Convention should be held’ every 
three years instead. of every two. 
After some discussion it_was decided 
to postpone the decision till the next 
Convention, as it was very desirable 
that a meeting shculd b held in 1930 


prised and delighted with the fine pr: 
vision made forall their religions, social 
and intellectual needs. “The whole 
structure ¥ great credit to the ente 
prise and 


D. ‘The last 
satisfactory 
Ss 


say much about the O 
jon had been a very 
one in every way, and good wo 
done inevery department. Th 


ry year and 
good an education and traingng as 
they"possibly could: “They would be 
glad to know that eight pupils had 


ni siness that would 4 B 
on, aecoUnE ONE business that sould | passed the High School | Emranes 
Hae aereaacedt DE reamination with credit, the Board 

Sua ETE Of Examiner at Belleville | express- ! 


‘The report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Ryan, was,read,, and showed a good 
surplus on hand: after all liabilities 
were) met. The Auditors, Messrs. 
Waggoner-and McPherson’ reported 
that they had.audited the “Treasurer's 
books and found everything jall right. 

At the Windsor Convention it was 


ing strong recommendation of. the 
heatness pupils’ papers and the accur- 
acy of their answers. “They will also 
be pleased to hear that it was his pur- 
pose to have the Entrance Class re 
tun to regular first year High School 
work the same as was taken An all the 
High Schools of the Province. 


fecided that the President should be eS a as 
upplied with a few of the leading | He was pleased to note the very evident; ea ; 5 
; i indicati = yeneral prosperity | t came a very pleasing functior 
papers for the deaf, to be paid for out | indication. of the gene prosp t Niestse be rar 


of the deaf in Ontario. 
that nearly 
ative. employment, 


of the fund, of the Association. As 
this had not been'done, it was ordered 
the resolution be carried out at once. 

Mr..Elwood ‘McBrien then gave an. 
excellent addréss.on "Technical Ed- 
ucation for the Deaf” which will ap- 


pear in fullin the next issue of The | and, 
Canadian. This was most ¢ 


that seve 


joe the houses they ‘ive in, and were 
among the most respected Taw. 
dd prosperouscitizens of the Province 


ulate the deaf | 


through the building and was sur-j 


He was told 


all of them had remuner- 
y-five 


percent of the married deat in Toronto 


abiding 


itable to them and 


s¥ 


and long continued applause. 


| 


| vention. 
eve 


| ation ot all the deaf 


vo y 


ad resulted ag follows: 


Mason came to the platform he was 


which was received again and again as 
he rose to express his thanks for the 


It, was then decided’ by an almost 
unanimous vote, that the 1930 Con- 
vention should be held in Belleville, 
Dr. Coughlin having extended them a 


“The winning baseball team was then 
called to the front and each une pre- 
Mrs. Wag- 
goner, this being the prize donated by 
of the 
ed his $5 tothe 


"Then followed the most momentous 
‘The vote was 


intense Silence 
interest the result was an- 


Mr. John ‘T. Shilton, B. A. after 
= | some persuasion, was induced to accept 
asity of the deaf and | the Chairmanship of the Committee 
ayain he wished to congratulate them. | for collecting funds and preparing plans 
He did think he should take time to | for the Home, which would be sub- 
jected for approval at the next Con- 

He requested the deaf in 
x district or section of Ontario to 
Fai | choose one member of the Committee 
J aspiration was to do a little better | so that it would represent the whole 
to, give the pupils as | Province, and thus sceure the cooper- 


| The election of officers for the next 
i rs was the next order of busi- 


* The presentation was grace- 
leby the Beautiful Jittlé daugh- 


baud sshny ty 5 
Beautiful club-bags,.. stocked: with * 
brushes and combs, were theii present- 


ed to Mr. H. E. Grooms and) Arthur 
Jeffray, as atoken of appreciation, for 
their splendid work, in, arranging for 
the billetting and entertainment, of (the 
Convention, ,and. to, Mr., Frank 4 
Harris was given a, silk, umbrella, be 
cause of his efficient services'as.Secre- 
tary. Lastly a purse of $30.00 was 
presented to the able and indefatigable 
President, Mrs.. Waggoner, for her 
most capable and successfgl_manage- 
ment of the business of the Association 
and of the Convention, . 


And thus came to a happy end this 
very interesting and enjoyable Con- 
vention. 


Convention Notes 


(Continued from page. 5 


The ‘Toronto Local Committee 
merit special commendation. for the 
very complete and satisfactory arrunge- 
ments they made for the comfort and 

entertainment of their guests.” “I'he 
billets provided seemed. to be very sat- 
isfactory to all and most of them were 
quite conyenient co the;church.9:Vhe 
Committee was composed of Messrs. 
Shilton, Grooms and Jaffray. 


One of the pleasing features of every 
convention has been the tangible 
dence the deaf vive of “gratitude for 
and appreciation of the work: done’ by. 
their’officers'and others who | try to. 
be especially helptul. “This takes the 
form of presentation, not of small 
tokens, but of gifts of real value’ and 


episode of the whole (Convention | wulty. “They certainly are most gen- 
ees which decided whether | eFous in thiy regard, as wellas 1p other 
Home for Aged and infirm Deaf | W4)S- 


Atthe Windsor Convention | Mrs. 

Lobsinger rected “Auld Lang Nyne’’ 
so beautifuily that, by Special regnest, 
she pave it again on W edne@ay even- 
ing atthe conclusion of Dr. Coughlin’ s 
address. ‘It added a delightful, touch 
ofcharm and grace to an_ evening 
otherwise crowded with business. mat- 
ters. Mr. Hackbush's rendition, on 
Saturday of “When you and 1 were 
young, Maggie’’ wasalso a very cleyer 
bnd striking piece of work and no vo- 
calist could have more perfectly inter- 
preted the sentiment of this tender 
and sumewhat patheuc song. 


Farher Basil Ellard was pérsona grata 
with the deat throughout ‘the, Conven- 
on. ‘The fact that he had learned the 
sign language, which he uses gracefully 
and cleary 1s ample evidence of his 
genuine interestin the deaf and natural- 
ly he occupies a warm place ‘in’ their 
affection and regard. ‘His short address 
on Saturday evening wasa livle classic 
in its way and delighted the audience 


Ir would be difficult to. speak too 


| ness, 
! fon. Patroa, GF B. Coughlin, M. | highty ot the splendid wore being done 
\D., Belleville, Hon. President, Geo. | tor the deat by Mrs.J. KR. Byrne. 4 Her 
Stewart, Hleville, President, | life has been devoted to this self-sacri- 
Harry Grooms, Toronto, Vice-Presi- | ficing. ice, and she has exerted an 
{ dent,” Norman Gleadow, Hamilton, | iniluence onthe deat beyond that of any 


cretary, John Crough, 
Preasure! 


\ Director, Mrs. A.S.W 


specially to four 
Il seemed to €1 


trating 
give than to receive. 
summoned. so the platform and was 


presented with a very 


Walkerville 
“A. Ryan, Voodstock 
aggoner, Hamil 
“H-Cowon, Londonand John 


njoy it this illus- 
the truth’ is more blessed to 
Mr. Stewart was. 


nice foun ain 
pen and eversbarp penc presumably 


other perso in the Province. She ts 
at all umes a friend in need, and by her. 
wise counsel, her sympatheuc unde:- 
standing, her untaling paueace and 
her spiritual insight, she has; enuched 
the lives ot hundreds of the ydeat, and 
nota few of thehearing. » Pacouznout 


ble, almostind- 


titudinouns and inv 
espensible in many ways. Never Gan 
the deat adequately repay her lite long 
devotion to. their highest andebest! wel- 
fare, but they: surely do .appreciate 


to improve his handwriting and inspire 


( 


the Convention her services were mul, 


(Continued from first page) 


“‘To-night, as soon as I can get 
away without being seen. ‘There's no 
time to lose, you know. Mr. Roth- 
‘well was going to make something of 
a detour, I understand, but. I know he 
‘expected to be’ home by to-morrow 
noon.’” 

“Took here, youngster, you need 
some sleep first. “There’s no use in 
your running the risk of dropping on 
the road. You go straight off to your 
bunk and lie down. I'll fix up your 
bag’of grub, and call you in three 
hours.’” 

“But Jimbo—” 

“No ‘buts’ about it! Off with you, 
and don’t waste a minute! [ won't be 
through for some while yet, and then 
rt in the time writing to my wife 
an You can cake the letter and 
post it dfter you get to Greenview.” 

Glad of an ally, Barney gratefully 
followed this advice, and contrary to 
his expectations he soon fell into a rest- 
fulsleep. When he was quietly awak- 
ened by Jimbo he felt quite refreshed, 
and with boyish enthusiasm looked for- 
ward eagerly tothe adventure ahead. 

“I may lose my job over this, you 
know,”’ he said to Jimbo as he took 
from. the cook’s hand the knapsack of 
provisions, ‘‘so, if I don’t come back, 
good-bye!” 

“*Good-bye, and luck go with you!’’ 
whispered Jimbo, grasping his hand 
warmly; and the next minute Barney 
was out in the night. following his star 
westward. 

Late as the season was, the night was 
mild and still, and the road was plain- 
ly visible in the starlight. Barney walk- 
ed along briskly for an hour, and then 
the welcome moon arose in the east. 
It was on the wane, but its pale, sil- 
very ligh. seemed wonderfully cheer- 
ing, and everything grew beautiful un- 
der its gentle influence. 

. How solemn and lovely it seemed 
there alone in the great wilderness! 
There was intokication in the cool air 
Jaden with the odors of faded leaves 
and the spice of balm-of-Gilead and of, 
pine and fir. 

On the crest of a little hill Barney 
stood still for a breathing space and 
absorbed the sweetness of it. How 
still it was! And yet Nature was not 
quite asleep at this lateZhour. There 
sounded the rustle of a light footfall 
among the leaves—a rabbit, perhaps,” 
or a squirrel. Behind the hill on owl 
hooted, and a fox barked weirdly in 
the distance. 

Having walked on rapidly for an- 
other Hour, the boy gat down on a big 
gray boulder beside a brook, and be- 
thought himself of investigating the 
content of that knapsack. By its 
weight he knew he need not be spar- 
ing of it, and a midnight lunch--though 
it must be nearer one o'clock— 
wouldn’t go bad at all, here’ in the 
moonlit wilderness, miles away from 
human habitation. Pork pie and‘ham 
sandwiches, cake and doughnuts and 
jam turnovers—Jimbo knew how_to 

put up a lunch, none better, and "he 
had been generous, s 

Having satisfied his hunger, Barney 
knelt by the little brook and drank long 
and deeply, after which he felt suffi- 
ciently invigorated to continue his jour- 
ney until daylight. 

How glad he was to sec the sun rise! 
Starlight and_ moonlight had been 
weirdly lovely, but after ail, what could 
equal the- sunshine as a giver of 
strength, hope and joy? His limbs 
were now growing weary, and he was 
glad to rest for an hour while he 
lightened the weight of his knapsack. 
Then, on again! for Greenview was 
still far distant. 

Walking gradually began to be more 


+ 


= The Old Dufier's El Dorado, 


the effects of his strenuous night... He 
had to fight against the temptation to 
rest oftener and longer than he felt it 
to be expedient. Toward noon his 
feet grew heavy and sore, and) several 
times he stumbled and ‘fell= Oh, to 
be able to lie there in the sunshine and 
sleep: But that might be fatal to the 
success of his mission. - 
If only he could be sure that he was 
joing right, that any good would result 
m this toilsome walk! But often 
now doubts assailed him. It seemed 
more than likely that Mr. Preston and 
the man‘had been right after all, that 
he had beensdeceived by the old Duf- 
fer, and that the ridicule or anger of 
Mr. Rothwell and the loss of his posi- 
tion were all that awaited him at the 
encgof the journey. : 
|, it Was too late to turn 
He must go on. 
twas about the middle of the after- 
noon when, dazed with fatigue, Bar- 
ney reached Greenview village and 
stumbled into Mr. Rothwell’s office. 
He had just breath enough left to tell 
his story to his amazed employer, and |} 
to falter a plea for leniency if he had |) 
done wrong by taking the course he 
had done. >: 
“Don’t worry about thar,’’ Mr. 
Rothwell urged with his usual kind- 
ness. ‘‘Youhave done quite right.” 
Whether Mr. Duffy’s report is true 
remains to be seen; but you may be 
sure I shall not fail to make thorough 
investigations. In half an hour J am 
expecting the two men to conclude 
the transaction, but the deed is still in 
my own hands, and they will have to 
wait a while longer. Now, my lad, 
my orders are thatlyou goto bed im- 
mediately and stay there till you are 
thoroughly rested. Then we wi 
talk business. Mrs. Rothwell will 
try to make you comfortable, I know.” 
Did ever a bed feel so luxurious, so 
heavenly? The only pity was that 
Barney could not stay awake to enjoy 
it. : 


back now. 


The next day was well advanced 
when he awoke. He still felt tired, 
but after an appetizing meal, served 
hy his gracious though uncommunica- 
tive hostess, he announced himself 
ready for the road again. It was only 
then that he ventured 7 question 
regarding the result of Mr. Rothwell’s 
investigations. 

“T have no definite information to 
give you yet,’’ returned Mrs. Rothwell. 
**My,husband has been away all day, 
but I see him just driving up. You| 
had better wait and see him.’” 

Mr. Rothwell entered, apparently | 
inthe best of spirits, and retired at once 
to his office for ashort, private conter- 
ence with his wife. 

“*You aren’t going back to camp to- 
day, nor yet to-morrow,”” he declared 
to Barney immediately on his reappear- 
ance. ‘You have lost your job.’” 

Barney’s face fell. The gold mine 
didn’t exist, then; it had been a wild 
goose chase after all. Still, he had 
hoped Mr. Rothwell would at least 
give him credit for good intentions. 

“You have lost your job,"’ Mr. 
Rothwell repeated; butghere was no 
hint of harshness in the hand he laid 
on Barney’s shoulder, and nothing but 
kindness and good-will in the smiling 
eyes that scrutinized the pale face of 
the body. 

“*T have another job in prospect for 
you,’’ Mr. Rothwell went on; ‘but 
it isn’t ready yet and you will have to 
qualify. considerably before you are 
ready for it. “This village is goin: to} 
be overrun with miners—gold miners 

—before we're very much older, and 
they'll be needing asky pilot. “That 
isto be your job—if you'll take it. 
So, as soon as you are good and res- | 
ted, you just hike back to that coliege ! 
and get busy.’” | 


and More an effort, for he was feeling 


“‘O Mr. Rothwell! _ Isthere really 
any gold there on your lot?’” : 
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‘Tho object of the Province In founding and 
maintaining this School Ix to alford educational 
advantages to all the youth of thy: I’rovince 
thowre, on uccount of deafneax, either partial. 
or fotat, -unuble Lo receive inatructivn in Une 
‘common achoots. 

‘All deaf perrons bot ween the axes of never nnd 
twenty, not being deficient in intellect, nnd free 
from contaxioux discase, who are bona fide 
residents of the Province of Ontario, will by ad 
mitted ax pupils. 

Parents, guardians or friends who are able lo 
pay. will be ch the sunt of $3 por yoar for 

Tuition, books aijd medical attendance 
will bo furnished f 


Deaf persons wndae patents, Kuardians or 
friends ARK UNABLK TO PAY THK AMOUNT 
CHARGED YOK BOARD WILL BX ADMITTED FHKE. 
Clothing must be furnished by! parents or 
iriendn. 


tendes of Printin 


imakink aro taught to 
ni din Domestic Sei 
ral Domestic, Work, Tailoring, 
wing, Knitting, the use of Sewing 


Ke 
‘and such | Orn: 


achin 
Work ax may be desirable. 

It ts hoped that all having cha 
children will-avail themselves of the liberal 


ental und Fancy 


wo of deaf 


term» offered by the Gov! 
‘education and improvement. 


per The Itegular Annual School Teri bogie 
on the second Wednesday in September, and 
Close the third Wednesday in June of each year, 
‘Any information ax to th bnwlots 
fe, puplln, ete. will be given upon application 
tothe Superintendent by letter or otherwixe. 
AND PAPERS RECELVED are 
intributed without delay to the parties to 
whom they are addrewed. Mall matter to Ku 
away, if put in box in office dour, will be ment to. 
City Post office at 140 pain. and at dpa 
Sach day (Sunday excepted). The mewenger ix 
hot allowed Co post letters of parcels, oF receive 
tail matter at post office for delivery, for any 
one unex the ws lockeat bn, 

F jucrents Jetlern, packAXe OF 
TP USS26 Tupac ndreen xs follows: 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Classe! 


vol. Hovns—For seniors from 8 ata. to 


ment for their 


For lnter- 
am. to 12 
noon and 1. 


Ax SooN AB THU: PUPILS ARSKMULE in the 
‘clane-rooms in the morning each teacher will 
open by prayer. AtI#o'clock the pupile will 
amemble in the chapel and afver prayer will 
be dianiixsed in a quiet and order) 
‘The prayers are thove praccribed 

¢ Public Schools of Ontario. » Teachore 

id Instructors are to be imtheir respective 
ms and departinenta five minutes before 
ime for the assembling of pupils. 

Kvgnixe Srupy intermediates from 7 tos 
‘ad senior pupils froni7 to 8.30 o'clock p 


au 


Religious Exercises : 

Every Suxpay—Sun School at ¥.0d. 
General lecture at p.m. Pupils of 
denomiuations attend’ thelr respec 
churches whenever desired by the pastor 
in charge. 

Hxou.an Visitina CLeKorses,— 

di rons B.A. (Anglican) 
Stewart, iii (Presbyterian 
TA, B.D. Waited: Ite 
. B.A., (Baptist) Kev. Father 
(Catholic. 


It's an El Dorado. 1 knew the 
minute you told me that Mr. Duffey 
wouldn't be making any mistake. 
He's a wise old Duffer, though few 


are wise enough to give him any cred- ; 


i 
Barney's eyes suddenly grew misty 
with happiness, and he seemed to hear 
in his heart 4 ‘‘melody’, singing over 
and over, 
**After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.”” 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


SOND Y BAIGA.C. STRATTON, Misses EM. |: 
Bexepicr, M.-H. Copx, M. Hunk, R. VAN 
ALES aNb G. Burt, 


rr 


Claae! hours foFPrinting “Oftice, Shoe sh. 
Bake Shop atic Carpenter: Shop nro fh, 


Sam, to91S a.m. for junlor pupils ; 
from £0 p.m, to 4-30 pain, forwenior pale 
alno Saturday from 8 a.m. to 1.9. 1 for 


the'sonfons. «Men In charge of xii 

on duty from 8m. 10.4 panic with one hove 

for lunch on school days, nnd from 8, 

12 noon on Sat a 

The sewing clast hoursare from 8 a. 
‘am. for iuniore and from 2.9) pu. tot 
Dit; for nontore. 

Domestic Sclenco Clawex ax may be atranxed 
from time to tiie. 

(o Printing Office, Shoe Shop, ake Shop, Car. 
inter shop. Sewing Hoot und Doriestic 
for'co Department to be lef each say 

awh work coaren ina clean aud “ly con. 

f@ Pupilaare not to be oxcuxod from Une various 
ouiacoount of aleknont: sthout peruecii 

ort, WLhOUL. erniieca 
par ff.the Superintendent.” Vestry 
‘cachors. Officers and others are sot t 
allow matters foreign to the work In hart 
to‘interfero with the peeformanto of thelr 
soveral duties, and no visiting amon 
bers of the staff will be permitted 
hours of duty. 

Visitors : 

Persons who are interested, dualrous uf visit 
Tn the School, will be inade welcome vn 
any school day: No visitors aro allowes 
Saturdays, Sundays or Holidays, ‘The 
time for visitors on ordinary schoo! « 
‘ax noon after 9o'clook a.m. ax poxxibl 


Adinission of Children : 

When puplls are admitted and parents come 
with them to tie School. they Are Kinily nd: 
vised not to Hnger and pr 


Teavestaking 


Wlunthelrehildren. Ivonly minkes discon 
Tore for ail conga. particulary forthe 

nts. The ehlld. Ww: does ‘cated 
for and If left in.our charge without delay 


a 
will be quite happy with tho others Inn fox 
days, In some canon In a few hours. 


Visitution : 


Tein uot boneficlal to tie pupils fur fetevute 
* visit them: frequently, If parents 
come, howe joy Will bo nado welcotn 


to tho class-roont and allowed every oppor 
Uupity of: xeeing: the Keneral.work of 
“rohoot., Wo cannot furninls lodiliy or weal, 

joonl ac 


Or entartaln Ki vol 
commodation may be hail in the elty at the 
Quinto, Queens, Crystal Halvidare, City and 


Windsor Hotels at moderate rater, 


othing and Manapyement 


Hits will Ue ood enough to 
ons concerning clothing ai 
of their children vo the Superintond 
correspondence will be allowed be 
parents and officers or employees under any 
circumstances without kpocial permission 
upon each occasion. Every lettor addressed 
to the Superintendent will be promptly 
answered. 


pense Money 
; for de 
dental exp ‘. mpent 

ing, shoe repairs, new xh 1 
vottictines Write us to have the teeth attend: 
ed Vo or glasses fitted and send the the bill, 
We have not fou ‘Unix satisfactory anit 


Cl 


Jeporit with the Superinten 
exo necessity expenses. When tis 
sit Ix expended parents will 


not De prey ideil 


unless there f n deposit, 


i 
witl notify the Superintendent of the 


they 


exact amount, of sp 


raling mone, 
their child to have weekly 


Late 


Amounts of apending moncy aie Not nes 
FH aud only anculéate -pondthri ttt 
Piritt should be part of thelr training, 


Sending of Money 


Money for The Canadian, railway fares and 
choo! feex should be went to the Bursar. 
All other ionies should be sent to the Superin: 


tendent. 

All monies zhould be vent by Post Office Ori 
Hostal Note or Express Order. 

Money may be sent by: Registered Letter, at 

this f+ not so wife as a Me ney Order. 

Money enclosed in an unregistered letter is ent 
entirely nt the sender's risk, 

If cheques are sent, the amount of exchanse 

|. should be adited: 

Under no citcumstance will we be responsible 
for money sent in trunks or with 
direct to: pupils. Nu attention 
patil to pupits welting home for money. | 
Toney’ fx neoded parents will be notified. 


Sickness und Correspondence 
In case of the serious illness of pupils, letters ot 
telegrams will be sent daily to parents ot 
rdians. IN THK ABSKNCK OF LETTER* 
FRIRNDR OF PUPILS MAY BK QUITE SURE 
THEY ARE WEL 
All pupils who are capable of doing so, will be 
required to write home every three weeks. 
and may write oftener if they wish ; letters 
will be written by the teachers for the litde 
‘ono« who cannot write, stating, ax nearly &* 
ie. pe wishes. “Parents must supply 
fOr POR AKC. 
t*-No medical preparations that have LJ 
‘used at home, or prescribed by family phy- 
sicians will ba allowed to be taken by pupils 
‘except with the consent and direction of the 
Physician of the school 
Parents and friends of deaf children are warned 
‘inst Quack Doctors who advertise medi: 
clnes and appliances for the cure of Deafness, 
Tn 990 cases out of a 1000 shoyiare: fraudsand 
only want money for whicl Whey give no 
return. Consult well-known medical preo 
titioners in cases of adventitious di ve 
‘and be guided by their counsel and advice 


C, B, OOUGHLIN, M.D., Superintentend 


© 


| 
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m Story With Many Points 


' 
TT was six o'clock ofa mistake, youcan’t score. 


“Tl November. day, and. the 
Leightons were at dinner. 
}} Let me introduce to you 
the various members of the 
family thus gathered about 
y the table. r 
First, there is Mr. Leighton. His 
erect figure, and the thick crop of 
curly hair, which as yet shows no sign 
of grey, together with the merry. twin- 
Kle in his eye, are still so suggestive of 
youth that one is inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of the family register, which 
would ascribe to him fifty years. This 
apparent discrepancy,’ as revealed by 
the family record, is, as a matter of 
fact, entirely ignored by the young 
people of the household, who have ac- 
cepted him as one of themselves. 
Next there is Mrs. Leighton, a little 
Dresden china lady with fair hair and 
blue eyes,bue with 
opinions nevertheless. If she hasa par- 
ticular fault—which her family is i 
clined to doubt—it is her great dread 
of offending the proprietics. “Needless 
tosay, Mrs. Leighton has never looked 
with favor on the laxity of morals so 
often lightly condoned in the modern 


Dick; the 
Dick is thro 


just completed a college course. 
deed, there are times when he is_al- 
On the whole, Dick i 
ble young man. 
His sister Kathteet 

from him, resemble: 

same thick, brown hair, bro 

and clear, healthy comple: 

bond of good fellowship_between the 

two isvery strong.” Kathleen is in her 

second year at college, and is twenty- 


across 


‘Then there are the twins, Grace and 
Gordon, aged twelve.’ Both have their 
mother's fair hairand blué eyes, Grace 
is slight and fairy-like. Gordon's 
physique is‘ more suggestive of his fath- 
er’s broad build. 

Into this group. burst the schoolgirl 
of the family, Barbara, aged fifteen. 

bara usually ‘‘burst’” upon any 
sce Now, as she clattered rather 
noisily tw her place, she exclaimed, 
have to excuse me tonight, 
Aunt Clara called me into 
do an erratd for her; but [ got five 
points off her anyway.” 
© “Five what?” exclaimed her father 
in amazement, ‘“You don’t mean to 
tell me your aurt had to pay you to do 
an errand for her!’’ 
“Good gracious, Daddy! 
* got you didn’t know about it. 
look at that, all you people.”” 
She held up for inspection, a little 
hlack-covered book, which she pro- 
duced from the pocket of her blouse. 
‘You'll have to look out, every last 
one of you,” she continued merrily. 

I'm in the campaign for better Eng- 

lish, and [expect to get lots of points 
tight here in the bosom of my own 
family. One mistake in English tact- 
fully corrected, five points.”” 

_ “Tactfully’? queried Dick, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows. 


I for- 
Just 


“Yes, tactfully,’’ repeated Barbara. 
f you offend the person making the 
‘That’s one 
of the tules of the game.”’ 

‘Itsounds commendable,’ returned 
her brother. ‘“But perhaps we could 
understand this scheme for the purifi- 
cation of the English language better, 
if you. would begin at the beginning 
and tells us what it's all about.’” 

‘In other words, elucidate, Bar- 
bara, my dear,’’ supplemented Kath- 

“Well, it's this way,”’ began Bar- 
bara. ‘‘Our literature teacher says 
that everybody, or almost everybody 
is guilty of mistakes in English—slip. 
shod English, she calls it—and I guess 
we all know that it’s true; and this is 
a campaign for better English. Every 
mistake in English which we can de- 
tect and bring to the notice of the 
speaker, in a courteous manner, so 
that they will not be offended, counts 
five points, and is jotted down in this 
little black book. “Of course, we 
have to show in some way that we 
really did detect the mistake which we 
cite, and so we get the als of the 
offender whenever possible. The 
game is to see who can get the most 
points.”” : 
“Fine,” replied Dick.  ‘‘Now, 
ust let me,see! “You remarked, 
lieve, ‘that every stake in 
which we can detect, and briny to the 
notice of the speaker, so that “‘they’” 
will. not be offended.’ How about 


bara looked somewhat taken 

z but before she could reply, 
her father broke in. ‘“Justso. And 
when you first came in your announ- 
ced that you had secured five points 
‘off your Aunt Clara. It seems to 
me that | might be justified in claim- 
ing five points also. You could 
hardly call that choice E. glish. 

“Oh, dear!’ wa 
“And to think that | was explaining, 
Well, anyway, [I’m not offended, 
she added. ““I guess you're wel- 
come, both of you.”* - 

“Did [ hear you say “gues: 
in her mother. *‘Five points for me, 
please. However, I think your Eng- 
ish teacher is right, and thi: campaign 

astep in the right direction. Mis- 
akes in English are most woefully 
common, © nong educated peo- 
ple, Itisn’tigorance: it’ scarelessnes: 


| [ move that we each get a little blac 


and join in the campaign.” 
i's allright in theory,”” replied 
Kathleen; ‘‘butit doesn’t make for 
spontaneity in conversation, if one has 
to measure every word and phrase. 
“TP don’t keow what spontaneity 
means,’’ announced Gordon dismally; 
“but [ bet I'll be the goat.” 
“There was ageneral laugh at Gor- 
s lugubrious tone, andachorus of 
¢ points”’ greeted his last remark. 
“At school,” continued Barbara— 
well-pleased at the opportunity of | ex- 
plainingthingsto her elders ec have 
a regular drill like this: Iris 7 ‘It ts 
they’ Our English teachersays that 
one can memorize correct English as 
one can memorize the multiplication 
table; so we learn certain phrases each 
day; and we haveacreed t00."" 
{LT he plot. thickens!"’ exclaimed 
her father, in’ mock astonishment. 


book, 


~ pss 
English 


“*Pray recite for us, your creed. ’” 
Men fey receeene s 

[believe in‘my flag, in my coun- 
try, and in my mother tongue,’’ quo- 
ted Barbara, with evident relish. 
-Would you like to hear our motto also? 

T most surely would,’’ returned her 
father. } 
ve Here itis, then,” replied Barbara. 

‘To think.clearly and to speak the 
, King’s English.”” 
| “Admirabl replied Mr. Leigh- 
ton. afiyosr mother’s motion, 
| thar asa family we go into this cam- 
paign. .It can’t do any harmif, asyou 
‘say, our corrections are made in a 
| courteous manner, and it ought to do 
‘a world of good.”’ 
| “Allin favor signify it by ashow of 
hands,” cried Dick. ‘*Against it? 
Unanimous. But, no—Gordon, you 
\ didn't vote at all.” 

“*Aw, what’s the use!’’ retorted 
Gordon. ‘“‘It’s bad enough to have 
to be corrected five hours a day, but to 
be snapped up all day long, and have 
somebody shouting ‘five points’ at you, 
every time you open your mouth— 
that’s the limit.”’ 

‘Cheer up, son!’ returned Dick. 
“Just think of the pleasure of ch 
ing your eldersnavping. Think of the 
feeling of elation that will be yours 
when. you catch Kathleen saying, ‘I 
havgsvent,’”or mother inquiring if you 
have did’ your lessons yet.’” 

**Humph!"? reported Gordon, dis- 
gustedly. Ibe much more apt to 

‘atch you napping. Say"’— brighten 
ing—"'Grace and | ought to count as 
one, We'll work together. Isn't 
that fair, Mother? 

“| should think so,”’ 
mother, smiling. 

“TH tell you where | see diffi- 
culties,” announced Mr. Leighton. 
“Suppose, for instance, [am giving 
Gordon here some instructions con- 
cerning an errand or piece o! work. 
Gordon is looking for points. He is 
hanging in raptattention on my words. 
Not, mark you, to find out what 1 
want done, but to see if | am going 
to make a slip ig my Enghsh. Can't 

see complications there, Mo- 


agreed his 


Yes, I can,” assented his wife. 
“But, I believe, the good effect will 
outweigh the bad. 1 move that we 
deputize Barbara to procure the black 
books, and to-morrow the campaign 
in this household is on.” 

“The Leightons were a cultured fam- 
ily; and the Engligh used by. the vari- 
ous riembers was considerably above 
the average; neverthless, the litle 
black books chronicled many a care- 
less phrase. - 

Gordon, as he himself had predic- 
ted, was the most often “brought to 
book."” Grace was more precise, 
and took to weighing her words so 
carefully that is was not so easy to 
challenge her Enylish. Indeed, it 


her undoing. One 
day she was giving an accoUnt of an 
afternoon: with some playfellows, and 
in the course of her remarks announc- 
ed, ‘You see, Mary had come over 
to play with Louise and I.” 

Ic “was Barbara who pounced on 
the small offender. ‘“Fiye points,’” 
she exclaimed triumphantly. 


correct that W; 


was at times this labored attempt to be | 


Better Than Gold 


yerarslears eter than Erie 
nd tities'a thousand fol 
Is a healthy boy and a mind at eas 
‘And Hiinple pleasures that ale 
“heart that can feel for another Woe, 
With aympathie< large enough lo enfold 
All men as brothers is better than gold., 
Better than gold ix a conscience cleat 
for bread in an humble xphere, 
ith content and health, 


Are tho genuine tests of a geritlen 


Retter than gold i the sweet revoso 
Of the xons of toil when the labo: 


A shorter roate to 
Better than gold {+ the thinking min 
Int of books ean tind 


ro 
‘The gloriex of empires va nod awa’ 

‘ho World’ screat dream will thus unfold, 
‘And yieli a pleasure better than gold, 


Hallowed by 
However hun 
Or tried with 
The blexsings t 


Unever ight or 
And centre ther 


were bow 
‘are better than Kold, 
—ltev. Abra 


m J. Ryan, 


—— 
“To be sure you did,’’ returned 
Barbara. “But would you say "Mary 
came to play with I?” 

Grace was very much crestfallen, 
but felt considerably better . when 
Kathleen remarked soothingly- “‘Nev- 

mind, Graci¢; (you: are. not..the 
pnly one who comes to grief on 
phrases such as that, 

“Do you know,” she continue 
addressing the other members of the 
family, “‘I heard a High School 
graduate in a store make a more glar- 
ing mistake than that. Somebody 
asked if she had seen a certai 
son, and she replied: ‘She can't be 
far awat just waiting on she 
and her sister. » isn't it, the 
mistakes fairly well ¢ducated people 
will make?”’ 

There was great satisfaction when 
Dick was tripped up by the triump- 
hant Gordon. - 

Dick's new suit had just come 
from the tailor’s, and he was. display- 
ing it to an admiring family. “‘How 
do you think the coat sets, .Mother!"” 
he inquired. 

“It doesn’t ‘set’ at all,"’ shouted 
Gordon in high glee. ‘Nothing but 
the sun sets.’” 

“Are you sure about that, Son?” 
quoth Mr. Leighton, ‘“How about 
that, Son?’ quoth Mr. | Leighton. 
“How about jelly? Itstrikes mg I have 
heard mother speak of it setting.” 

““Welleany way a coat ‘sits,’ doesn’t 
it, Mothe protested Gordon; and 


|mother decreed that he was right; so 


Dickgvho had opened his mouth to 
to protest, reluctantly initialed Gor- 
don's five points. 

Mother was usually on gdard, but 
occasionally’even she had to acknow- 
ledge her error. 

Have you seen Aunt Clara late- 

queried Kathleen one evening. 
Her mother considered fora moment, 
then replied: "Why, yes: she was 
to the concert last Fri 

“Pay up, Mother,”” laughed 
Kathleen. ““Atthe concert’ ir should 
be.” 

Mother gracefully acknowledged 
the correction, and soon had the satis- 
faction of claiming five points from 


“What for? queried Grace indig-| her husband. 


nantly. “‘I said ‘1.’" 


: (Continued on last paxe) 


. cheap continental labor diluting the 


Address on “Technical - 
Education” 

‘The economic situation of the coun- 
try has undergone, during the last ten 
years, an enormous change and ac- 
‘cording to the Department of, Trade 
and» Commerce's statistics, we find 
‘ourselves ranked among the ‘first six 
Jeading exporting and importing coun- 
tries. With the exploitation and ex- 
portation our natural rescources onthe 
present scale and a constant stream of 


labor market, it is obvious that we face 
‘a program of intensive and extensive 
development. 

It 1s likewise a fact that Canada is 
leaning more and more towards the 
United States system of industrial 
production, which is characterized’ by 
the extensive use of capital, large power 
comsumption anda minimum .of labor. 
Under this industrial system involving 
high* wages and cheap power, the 
machinery of production in physical 
forms has been so extensively develop- 
edthat it might be said that in the 
United States, at least, the industrial 
situation is approaching the point 
where law of diminishing returns is 
bound to become operative. By the 
law of diminishing returns is meant 
that for any given increase in produc- 
tion per man: gainfully employed at 
any trade the cost per increment of 
production must increase in an equal 
or greater ratio. No doubt to many 
of you here the foregoing sounds 
alarming in view of the fact that there 
appears to be a prevailing opinion 
among the deaf today thatthe develop- 
ment of automatic, semi-automatic 
machines and_ other labor saving ap- 
paratus during the last few years has 
had the effect of throwing the ‘deaf 
cout of work. This is true only in so 
far as certain types of employers and 
employment managers are unwilling 
to give the deaf unbiased treatment in 
the competition for positions in their 
establishments. But let me point out 
from actual experience, that given rea- 
sonable vocational or technical train- 
ing and impartial treatment in the com- 
petition for positions in the industrial 
world, the development of automatic 
machinery stands to benefit the eco- 
nomic status of the deaf, for controlling 
the forces of production has become 
the work of the trained expert and this 
is a matter of education. 

‘The Object of This Paper 

‘The object of this paperisto outline 
the steps being taken by varlqus manu- 
facturers in the technical trades ¢ 
sure an adequate supply of trained 
labor for their own needs and to sug- 
gest possible ways of overcoming the 
prevailing handicap among the deaf in 
respect of securing adequate opportuni- 
ties of pursuing their respective means 
of livelihood. 

{t might not be amiss tu point out at 
the outset tHat as far as the skilled 
trades are concerned the alleged dis- 
crimination’ against the deaf is un- 
doubtedly justified in my opinion, al- 
though this cannot be attributed to any 
inherent qualities of incompetence or 
inability to get along on the part of 
the deaf but rather to the unfortunate 
ignorance prevailing among prospec- 


tive employers and their employment’ 
agents regarding the status of the deaf 
and to the fact that under the present 
system of education the deaf man 
given a 
woefully weak vocational grounding 
— so much so that J doubt. that more 
that one percent of the annual graduat- 
ing class of the O. S. D. appreciate 
the scope, limirations and requirements 
of the trades that they propose to take 
This, mind you, is 
not to be regarded as acomdemnation 
of the general educational policy at 


and woman for that matter, 


up afterwards. 


parable to that in force in the public 
schools, rm 
Education as Viewed By The Engincering 
i Industries 
Industrial interest in education is, 
identical to that of organized labor | 
both being rooted in the principle of 
conservation of craftsmanship. _ Both 
‘realize that a chance to use one's i 
telligence to develop an ever greater 
excellence of workmanship is in the; 
long run, the thing that elevates work 
from pure drudgery and: makes it 
worthy of human effort. Trade 
education is that which makes skilled 
craftsmanship possible. But creative 
expression. Craftsmanship ‘involves 
something more than mere apprentice 
training, under old time. conditions. 
Tt demands a knowledge of those tech- | 
nical subjects’ which form the back- } 
ground of the craft in ‘question, viz., 
mathematics, physics, English and 
such other related subjects, as well as 
a thorough understanding of industrial 
processes and information on  indus- 
trial problems which will enable the 
craftsmen to apply their minds effec- 
tively to their respective crafts. Ithas 
long since been realized by employers 
that skilled and satisfied workmen are 
far more likely to take an active interest | 
in the firm’s affairs through their un- 
derstanding of the economic and busi- 
ness aspects of their trade. 
With the foregoing facts in view 
together with the phenomenal expan- 
sion of ‘Technical and Vocational 
schools during the last decade, it is 
not surprising to find the various pro- | 
gressive engineering industries gradual- 
ly imposing stricter conditions of ad. 
mission to their apprenticeship course: 
Thus we find the General Electr 
Company in Schenectady selecting i 
apprentices on a basis of the following 
factors: 
(1). Results of a mathematical ex- 
amination. 
(2) Results of a mechanical and 
mental test. 
(3) Examination of applicants’ 
school record. 
(4) Examination of character ref- 
erences. 


its selections on very similar factors. 
While these conditions may impose a 
hardship-on the average apprentice, 
very attractive incentives are placed in 
his way to induce him to’ put forth 
greater efforts during his training 
period. These incentives generally 
take the form of 
(1) Periodic wage increases. 
(2) Grading of apprentices into 
two classes A and B according to the 
standing they obtain in their school 
work. Apprentices who obtain grades 
of 95% or better are awarded a cash 
bonus of $20.00. 
In the case of the apprentice courses 
at the works of the Canadian General 
Electric each apprentice is required to 
attend the Night Classes of the Tech- 
nical school during the season, where 
they are instructed in Engineering sub- 
jects. In addition tothis a schedule of 
engineering lectures is drawn up each 
year covering a wide range of engine- 
ering spybjects related to the various 
trades. Upon presenting a satisfactory 
attendance record for the year, the 
apprentice is credited with the equiva- 
fent of 187 hours shop work which 
over the 4 year period equals 1 year’s 
shop, thereby reducing the actual ap- 
prenticeshop period to3 years. The 
satisfactory completion of cach year’s 
school period is accompanied by ‘a 
wage increase. 
Again in the case of the vast auto- 
motive industries we find Ford, the 
General Motors, and others facing 
intensive competition conducting tech- 
nical trade schools of theirown, re: 


the Belleville School, for it undoubted 
Jy has many excellent points and is com: 


qui 
jhe workman. It follows then that ed- || 


"of their shop conditions through the 


The Westinghouse Company bases | 


izing thatin the complicated processes 


a non of the creative expression for 


cation’and trade. training is an import- || 
ant thing with employers not only be- 
cause it/assures them that they are 
dealing with men'who appreciate the 
responsibilities of their respective tasks 
but also itassures them that they may 
look forward to all’ round betterment 


elimination: of misunderstanding and 
prejudice. : 

It must not be assumed from -the 
foregoing that such exacting conditions 
of admission to. apprenticeship. obtain 
in all industrial concerns. On the con- 
trary, in the vast majority of machine 
shops, large and small, so called ap- 
prentice courses are nothing mote than 
a routine of acquiring skill in operat- 
ing various machines with no sideline 
trips into such fundamental subjects as’ 
mathematics and applied mechanics 
Nor is it to be assumed that the re- 
marks on trade education apply to the 
‘operation of automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machines of the monitor lathe 
type for certain of these fall into the 
category of semi skilled trades, requr- 
ing only short periods of instruction 
in the operation of the machines in 
question and the use of their tools and 
attachments. All these machines fall 
into the production class and it is ob- 
vious from past. performances that 
these machines present no difficulty to 
the deaf operator, once he grasps their 
operation principles. 

But the number of deaf operators on | 
such machines is so small in proportion 
to the number of gainfully employed 
deaf persons, This is partially trace- 
as pointed out before, to prejudice 
‘on the part of the incumbents of em- 
ployment offices. However, it must 
be admitted in many cases that the re- 
fusal of prospective employersto give : 
the deaf an opportunity to break into ; 
certain “classes of skilled production 
work is justified in spite of all that 
has been said in favour of the deaf 
solely because of his total lack of 
technical grounding. There is a ce! 
tain amount of truth in the parable that 
what one fool can do another can, but 
it is quite apparent that a man accus- 
tomed to a carpenter’ stwo foot rule is 
not the sort of person to be taken on 
and given a job requiring the use of 
micrometers and limit gauges of ‘the 
ten thousandth of an inch type. 

For Acquiring Technical 
‘Training 

Confucius once said in reply to his 
disciples when asked what should be 
done for the populace of a teeming 
city which he was yiewing, “Enrich 
them and then educate them."" 

This, in the prosaic language of the 
economist, might be interpreted to 
mean that education and economic 
well-being go hand in hand. ‘The ac- 
quisition of a secondary school educa- 
tion is no longer confined to those 
who have the means of doing so. It 
has, in effect, become compulsory be- 
cause it has been realized that the re- 
markable social economic, industrial 
and scientific developments during the 
first quarter of this century demand 
something more than elementary 
education and to quote Principal Gavin 
of the Ontario Training College for 
vocational teachers —‘*An elementary 
school education is no longer suffi- 
cient.”” 

You naturally ask yourselves, if the 
hearing boys and girls are. nuw com- 
pelled by law to remain in school long 
enough to acquire @ secondary educa- 
tion, why then is no provision made 
for proportionately educating the deaf? 

The answer must be sought from 
the education authorities. They might 
point out to you that. the secondary 
schools of the province are a 


ilable to | 


does 

Te is this lati 
lass of at deserves special | 
consideration. ‘The tendency at pre. « 
sent is to let them shift for themselves 
and in probably four cases out of-five | 
their pafents © are unable to give | 
them the’ proper guidance to equip 
them for their life’s work. Wih | 
their elementary education acquired 
at Belleville they cannot hope to 
compete effectively with their better 
equipped hearing brothers and. sisters, 

With this in-view I draw you 

tion to the following opportunities for 

self betterment available in all large 
centres to-da: 


ment of Education © 

(2) Trade Schools - ditto 

(3). Night Vocational class 
These may be. roughly divided into | 
classes‘of 

(a) Machine Shop Work. 

(b) Draughting. 

(c) Domestic Science. 

{d) Commercial 

(ce) English and Mathematics. 

The last mentioned is conducted on 
a strictly practical basis and its curricu- 
Juin is so arranged as to be in keeping | 
with the purpose for which this type of 
school was established, viz., the better. 
ment of those who are past the adoles- ” 
cent stage and those who, due to vari- | 
ous unfortunate circumstances, were 
unable to acquire anything beyond an | 
elementary-education. 

I cannot too} strongly recommend || 
this opportunity for self betterment 
to you. A good class record givesa 
man an excellent standing and he who 
succeeds best is he who can learn his 
Jessons well at school and then go out 
and make his learning count in the 
performance of his work. 


Conclusions 

Summing up the whole situation it 
is apparent that the grounding re- 
ceived by the average studeht at the 
Belleville school is inadequate to en- 
able him to comply with the require- 
ments for apprenticeships in the skilled 
trades unless he continues at one of 
the Technical schools after gradua- 
ting. In the last ten years only two 
graduates of the Belleville school have 
continued in the Secondary schools. 
Yer it is an admitted fact there are 
many mechanically inclined students 
whose inherent skill is displayed an- 
nually in the excellent samples of man- 
ual training work they tyrn out, but 
when it comes to choosing a life's 
work upon graduating nine out of ten 
display a total lack of initiative. 

The remedy lies, 1 believe, in the 

modernizing of the vocational side of 
the work at Belleville and its enlarge- 
ment to teach machine’ shop practice 
as in regular schools. To this end | 
suggest that you appoint an education 
al committee to investigate the attitude 
of employers towards’ deaf appren- 
tices; to study apprenticeship require- 
ments in the principal crades, examine 
the curricula in use in Technical and 
Vocational schools and to suggest Me 
advantageous vocational courses for 
the deaf for the consideration of the 
educational authorities. The report 
should be submitted in two yeals 
time. 
‘And finally let us all dwell on the 
ancient parable; *“Help thou thy 
brother's boat across, for lo! thine 
‘own has reached the shore.’” 

The United States has now no les 
than 10,000,000 acres set apart as # 
sanctuary for the protection of wild 
life. Fowl, game, and fish alike ar 


the deaf. This is true and itis equal- 


of mass production in the automotive 


industry, trade education is the sine 


ly: true that the deaf can satisfactorily 


under the fostering care of the Got- 
ernment. 
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Pupils’ Locals ~ 


- aaivage exercise and « means for developing 
steve i 


encourmey are written by the ae ils, 
she. The! f A 5 
Baglsh cred and revised under the iret 


i «teacher, who is responsible for the 
ton of Wich they Gnally appear. 
Mr. CAMPBELL’s CLAss 

—It is nearly a. month since the re- 
© opening of this school took place, but 
[can hardly realize we have been here 
only a few weeks as: the time here 
seems to be passing $0 slowlythat most 
ofusfeel as though we have been here 
half a year. had been ,thinking of 
going back to schoolso when I heard 
~ there was to bea high school class here, 
[took advantage of the opportunity 
and came back after a lapse of seven 

> 


TS. 7, 

re have found everything much to 
our satisfaction and everybody has been 
wonderful to us. Wearebeing taught 
arithmetic, algebra, botany, physiogra- 
phy, literature, composition, Latin and 
English grammar, We have four cap- 
able teachers, Mr. Campbell, Mr.Stew- 
ar, Mr. Lally and Mr. Blanchard. 
We'll have a teacher from Belleville 
everv Saturday morning to teach us art. 
We have taken up eight subjects, one 
more than the pupils do in all the High 
Schools in Ontario. 

We high school.pupils don’t have 
any industrial work so that we can 
devote more of ourtime to study, and 
do work our work satisfactorily. 

[have found many changes have 
taken place at this school since I left 
itseven years ago. [think it is much 
better in many respects than it used to 


be. 

Weare to play basketball and base- 
ball every other day. 1 found these 
exercises too strenous at first but I have 
got used to them now. We have 
swimming exercises atthe Y.M.C.A. 
every otherweek. _ I find baskezball an 
ideal and delightful sport for girls. 
never felt better than when I plaved 
basketball and had a plunge at the Y. 
M.C.A. Ufelt sorefreshed. 

We very much appreciate all that 
Dr.Coughlin has done forus. ‘I can’t 
find any word to express my gratitude 
for his kindness. The only thing we 
can do to show our gratitude and ap- 
preciation for all that he has done in 
securing a high school here, is to do 
‘our best and do what he expects us to. 

—L. E. Buchan. 


Our biennial convention was held 
at the Church of the deaf at Toronto 
last summer. It opened on Saturday 
June 29th and continued till July 3rd. 
On the first (night of the convention 
we had an entertainment which was 
very good. The next day—Sunday, 
some deaf pupils who were Protes~ 
tants, went to church but Lucy and 
I did not gothere, as we went to a 
picnic which was held at Scarboro 
Beach. . It was got up by the Catho- 
lic pupils. ‘That afternoon softball 
was played, after which dinner was 
served. It consisted of chickens, 
mashed potatoes, lettuce, carrots, pies, 
cakes, and other things. We very 
much enjoyed the dinner which we 
thouht was fit for a king. 

On‘ Monday we had.a meeting to 
vote on the question of having a home 
for the aged deaf. After the meeting 
a panoramic photograph was taken of 

- us. Then we had some races and some 
baseball games. 1 was Captain of 
one of the teams. My team won by 
he score of 13 to 0 in the last game. 
Iwon five races and got $4.50 for the 
Prizes. 

On Tuesday we took a trip to 
Niagara Falls, which is a very beauti- 
fulcity. The falls are wonderful. 
They are said to be the highest in the 
world. We strolled around the city 
and crossed.the bridge to get to the 
American side, We took a walk 
around the park and through some 


which [ went to Waubaushene 


streets. on the American side and wait- 
ed till it was time to go to Lewiston to 
geta boat to take us back to Toronto. 
This trip was one of the nicest ones 
I have ever had. 

Another meeting and also a baseball 
game was on the rest of our progra- 
mme. We hada banquet, held inthe 
basement of the church at the close of 
the convention. Some claim this was 
‘one of the best conventions ever held 
in the history of the deaf. 

—Caroline J. Buchan 


Mr. Latty’s Crass. - 


In June my sister Nettie told me that 
she would go alone or with my mother 
to New York. So I was jealous be- 
cause I did not go there. 

On July 15th my mother and Nettie 


rained early that morning but it’ was 
nice at ten o'clock. My Uncle Sam 
called for them inhiscar. They start- 


days we were waiting to hear from 
them ir: the United States. Just then we 
received a letter. They told us that 
they had not reached: New York but 
they were at Utica. Ina few more 
days we received some post-cards of 


- 


—TIcan hardly realize that | am 
teally back to this school after an ab- 
sence of several years. | am intending 
to try high school work for one year. 
Our subjects are pretty stiff but we 
don’t have much industrial work so 
that we can devote most of our time 
to studying and reading. I left here a 
few years ago and could have come, 
back the next year but instead, I went 
to Washington where ] attended Ken- 
dall school for one year. I went there 
with the intention of going to Gall- 
audet College, the only” college for 
the Deaf in the world, if I had_pass- 
ed the entrance examinations before 
being admitted to college; but I 
took Algebra which, a few months 
later, I was advised to drop owing to 
it being my weakest subject. However, 
I was told that I could go to Kendall 
school for,one year to prepare myself 
for the examinations for entrance to 
the college but I didn’t go because at 
that time, I felt that the subjects that I 
took up atthe Kendall school, were a 
little difficult for me to master, but I 
feel I. can do those subjects better 
now, and [hope I shall find every- 
thing-to my satisfaction and everything 
will run. smoothly; and also, that I 
shall make good progress. We seem- 
ingly-enjoy our school very much, and 
we have been treated wonderfully and 
kindly indeed, —Norma Smith. 


to Broading Street to seethe deaf school 
where we went when we were small. 

On July 29th they came home and 
we were glad to see them again. ‘I hey 
bought many dresses for my mother, 


for me. } They brought a big clock 
with one small electric light from New 
York for my fatheras a present. Then 
Nettie told me a very Iong story about 
the trip. This made me jealous. So my 
father said, ‘‘Perhaps we shall go to 
New York sometime. Ihopethat we 
can go there.—Sidney Joseph Wall. 

My Job 

Last summer my friend looked for 


a job for me in Hamilton but he did not 
get any. In July [ worked in the saw- 


not guod and so I had to look for an- 
other job. I gotonein Orange 
worked inashoe-shop. "| earned good 
money but I was very tired every night 


lle. 


Waldemar to Orangeville. It is ten 
miles from Waldemar to Orangeville. 
Trode back at night. So I rode twenty 
miles every day. I worked at my “job 
every day from the first of August to the 
cighth of September. —J. R. Boyle. 
Well, here we are againi; butin 
a different cl: I am now in the| 
High Scliool class and Lam gladtorsay | 
I like it immensely. Dr. Coughlin |) 
has kindly exempted us fromall duties, | Fat" 
and-extended many privileges to US, | Rhen: 
which we certainly appreciate. |store. We went to ker home to see 
In High School we take much the | jy aunt Essie. She was surprised that 
same subjects as the hearing boys. |{ hadcome to see her. She told me 
The subjects are Literature, Compos- "thar | was abig boy. Aftera while my 
ition, Latin, Arithmetic, Algebra, Bor- uncle Allan and Mr. Gillis came in 
any, and Physiography, 4 Ie was time for supper then. * After 
We have made our ball league, and | oer Mr. Gillis told me that we could 
later on wve willhavea soccer and hoc | MPG “AVE played cards for a 
key league. ae \Shorttime. ‘Then Allan took me driv- 
1 certainly am enjoyingmyself here, | ing jn his car, We went to the fair. 
and Tam glad to be back again. | 'Atthe fairhe met his friends and chat- 
Last summer at home I had a good ' (44 with them for a few minutes, Later 


time and a great vacation. On July | we went to Allan's hardware store and 
the 2lst. my family and I went to 


i It 10 he gave me a new softball. We went 

ucenston Heights and Niagara Falls. z Heaeeet 2 
Seen eit a avention. this nena hae oe war Wine (orme 
year as 1 had not the time, but | hope |, go to bed. He drove me home. 
tgp othe nea ane HIRD O° | ad aman aI 

e .§. D. in 1930. most, nie nes 

T think that this will be my last year John Gordon Richardson. 
at the O. S. D. and I am very sorry Chief Pontiac 
for it as {like to be amongst thé deaf. | Pontiac was an Algonavin chit 

: — iy stson, After Wolfe capture; Quebec, the 

Roe en English ruled Canada, ‘Lhe Indians 

did not like the British rule bgfause 

they did not invite them to the frts or 

give them pretty gifts as the French 
had done. 

Chief Pontiac gathered a great many 
Indians and tried to take Fort Detroit. 
He hadaclever plan. He wentto the 
fort with the other Indian chiefs and 


Pp 


—On June the twenty-seventh my aunt 
Rhena telephoned my mother early in 
the morning inviting me over to her 


In the afternoon 1 went to 
She met me at the drug 


ore. 


—Last June I went to Toronto and 
stayed there for about a week alter 
train to work in a hotel and act as a 
porter carrying valises and grips for the 
touriserts. Most of them gave me some 
tips. I worked there about two months. 

Every evening some boys and I 
went fora swim down at the dock. 
The water was very warm and deep 
and we had great fun diving off the 
dock platform, warehouse and boat- 
house. I was not much interested in 
going fishing as I have to wait a long 
time to catch one. | rode on the 
aquaplane forthe first time last summer 
and enjoyed it greatly. Don't forget 
to take a trip to Waubaushene_ next 
summer. Clarence McPeake 


English could not see 
Knew about Pontiac’s plan because an 
Indian girl who wanted to save the 
life of an English officer came the d 
before and told him: about Ponti 
plan. The Indians tried the plan twice 
but they did not succeed. 


—Frank Gerald Meyette. 


were ready for New York. Ithad! 


edto motor to New York. Aftera few ; 


Coney Island and they were very rauch | 
delighted. Nettie told us that she went | 


Joe and Lottie and some few cloth- | 


| the sign language. 


mill but after some weeks business was | 


because I rode on my bicycle from 


[was glad because I like to go | 


! The Convention 


1 —During the summer holidays I was 
at my home in Toronto. The deaf 
jof Ontario held their convention in 
| Toronto from June 29th to July 4th. 
| Father Ellard invited the deaf 
Catholics and Jews to Saint Aug- 


j ustine’s Seminary on the Kingston 


Road. It is only a short distance east 
of Toronto. * We met at the Victoria 
Hotel where we had our dinner. 
Then we wentto the seminary by 
street car. When we came to the 
end of our journey Father Ellard: 
met us. 

We had a pleasant time chatting or 
playing games. When supper time 
came Father Ellard called us. We 
had anice meal. Then Father El- 
lard addressed us. After he spoke, 
an American priest spoke. Joe 

Goldman, one of the Jewish deaf of 
| Toronto, made a speech. 

We presented Father Ellard with 
some money but he refused to take 
it. Buthe had given us a free dinner 
{and supper and a ride on the street 
car so we asked him to take it. 

‘Then he told us many interesting 
stories. I greatly enjoyed. them. 
; L was surprised that he ‘could talk in 

1 chatted “with 
him and thanked him for“ the enjoy- 
[thanked him for invit- 


| able time. 


} ing the Jewish deaf, 


—Willie Abrams. 


My Visit to Buffalo 
} On August 11th 


my brothe 


daw took me, his parents and his wife 


in his car to Buffalo. First we went 
to Niagara Falls and watched the 
water flow down into the Niag: 
ver. ‘Then we rode in my brother-in- 
law's car to Buffalo. We stopped at 
the Peace Brdige.. We had to pay atol) 
to cross‘the brit The we crossed 
the Peace Bridge to Buffalo. © My 
\ brother-in-law did not know where 
the Ford Hotel was so he asked a man. 
{He told him that the Ford Hotel 
was on Main St. Wewentto the hotel. 

The clerk told us that they had no 
more rooms. My brother-in-law went 
to the Virginian Hotel and asked the 
clerk how much the bedroom was for 
aday. We stayed there all night: 

The next day we went sight-seeing 
in Buffalo. We saw a beautiful park. 
We went on the Peace Bridge and 
went home. [had a good‘ time at 
Buffalo. My mother took care of my 
niece. | thanked my brother-in-law 
very much for his kindness. 

—By Jack Melton Harrison. 


The Yarty Reunion 


The Varty Reunion was held on 
the old Varty Homestead Tear Stirling 
on August the fifteenth. 1 went there 
with my family about nine o'clock in 
the morning. helped to set the 
tables and prepare booths. 

There were about four hundred 
people at the picnic. My cousin Mr. 
Brown, an United States senator, was 
there. He gave mea dollar bill. My 
uncle Charlie was there from Winni- 
peg, Man., aunt Nan from Montreal 
and four cousins from Markdale, To- 
ronto, New York and Baltimore. The 
picnic was given in honour of my aunt 
Etta and uncle Edgar and their daugh- 
ter Jean and son Peter Tibble from 
London, Eng. “The people brought 
their own lunches. 

After lunch speeches were 
Mr. Tibble, Uncle John from Mar 
dale and Senator Thomas Brow 
Later in the evening there v 
After a good supper w went home. 
I had to be home early to help my 
cousin Mildred with the cows. I felt 
aving my Aunt Etta 
Edgar because they were 
going to England the next 

- -Jean Victoria ‘Thompson, 


emer 
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But while we do not undertake to 
give our pupils a complete vocational 
training in the few trades we teach, we 
do give them a good grounding and a 
considerable degree of expertness, and 
scores of them have beén able to secure 
good positions as soon as they left 
school; not, of course, as fully trained 
workmen, but with sufficient know- 
ledge of their trades to enable them to 
‘earn fair wages while completing their 
apprenticeship. Most of our ‘shop- 
trained boys have done and are doing 
well, not a few are becoming well off, 
and some are getting wages quite 
superior to the salaries paid to their 
teachers and instructors at the O.S. D. 
In our opinion the deaf of Ontario are 
doing comparatively quite as well as 
the hearing of similar amount of natural 
ability and education. The fact that 
seventy-five per cent of the deaf of 
Toronto possess their-own homes is 
‘one pretty good proof of this, And no 
‘one that attended the Convention in 
Toronto last summer could doubt: the 
general prosperity of the deaf and their 
ability and successin holding their own 
on equal terms with the hearing. 
There are, of course, some unem- 
ployed deaf, and there are also thou- 
sands of unemployed hearing persons, 
and we imagine the reasons are some- 
what similar in each case, One is the 
propensity of some men to never be 
satisfied with their jobs, so they wander 
from place looking for sqme easier 
work at better pay. ThiscOf, course, 
is not true of all the unemployed, but 
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On Technical Education ~ 


On the another page in this issue of 
The Canadian we print in full the ex- 
cellent paper on Technical Education 
for the Deaf, given at the Convention 
last summer by Mr. Elwood McBrien. 
Mr. McBrien is a graduate of this 
School, where he passed his High 
School Entrance Examination, ranking 
seventh among over a hundred success- 
fuil candidates. He afterwards matricul- 
ated from the Peterboro Collegiate In- 
stitute, taking the Principal’s gold 
medal for being the best all-round stu- 
dent. He then passed through Toronto 
University with high honors, and ‘was 
granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Applied Science. For two: or three 
years he was engaged with the Hydro- 
Electric Commission and now occup- 
ies a good position with the General 
Electric Co. of Peterboro. 


Convention of Teachers from 


_OF the literary quality of Mr. Mc- 
Brien’s paper we cannot speak too 
highly, and we are quite in agreement 
with the general trend of his argument, 
but we must take issue with him in one 
or two respects. Heseemsto take the 
position that the O. S, D. should give 
our pupils a thorough technical .train- 
ing and send them out as competent 
and expert mechanics or artisans. Up 
to the present the O. S. D. has been 
merely a public school for the deaf and 
we do not think that public schools can 
reasonably be expected to turn out ful- 
ly trained artisans. We find that the 
deaf in Ontario are engaged in over 
fifty kinds of work, If ‘any of the 
pupils are entitled to be trained to be- 
come competent workmen, then all are 
entitled to it;,and thi obviously im- 
possible; and if any public school pupils 
are entitled to this free training then all 
are entitled to it, and this, also, is 
obviously impossible. = The Province 
provides excellent Technical Schools 
for this express purpose, where expert 
training is given at a low cost. 


We presume that we will be met 
with the argument that, because the 
deaf are handicapped by their infirmity, 
more should be done for them in this 
regard than for normal children. This 
is true, and it is also true that much 
more is being done for them. The 
figst work ever done in Americayin the 
way of vocational training was done by 
the Franciscan Friars a century ago for 
‘\~ the Indians in California. With this 
exception, the schools for the deaf 
and the blind have bsen the pioneers 
among the schools of United States 
and Canada in giving pupils some 
vocational training. “The O.S.D. has 
carried on instruction in a number of 
trades almost from its establishment, 
and pretty efficient instruction too. 
But we have never assumed to turn 
out expert, fully trained ~workmen. 
What we do is chiefly for the purpose 
of developing the general intelligence, 
observation, concentration and manual 


it is true of some. 


We have this year, forthe tirst time, 
begun High School Work, from which 
we hope for further developments. 

For several years Dr. Coughlin has 
been trying to secure the establishment 
of a High School, here or elsewhere, 
for the deaf of all of Canada, “This 
would require cooperation and support 
by the Dominion Government, and, 
pro rata, by the ‘provinces. 

‘There seemsto be no immediate pros- 
pects of success, but undoubtedly such 
a school must and will be established 
in the not distant future. is would 
no doubt be a combined Academic and 
Technical High School, doing similar 
work to that carried on in the Vocation- 
al High Schools recently established in 
Ontario. ‘This is our hope and our 
ideal. It is well, however, to call 
attention to the fact that these Vocat- 
ional Schools do not assume to turn out 
expert or fully competent workmen, 
Their work is largely preliminary. 
Those who want to become proficient 
machinists, electricians etc, will have to 
complete their training at the Technical 
Schools. 

But till our ideal of a “Technical 
High School can be realized, the pupils 
who attend the O. S. D. probably, 
have to be contenc with the kind and 
degree of manual training that is now 
being carried on. 


The editor of the Canadian wishes 
to apologize for the multitudinous 
typographical and verbal errors in the 
last issue, some of them rather ludicr- 
ous. 

He was taken ill at the pyscholog: 
stage and had no opportunity of reading 
some of the later proofs: One error 
we mustcorrect. Mrs. Lobsinger is 
reported as having severely “‘scared’’ 
the people at the Convention. Mrs. 
Lobsinger isa very pleasant, kindly, 
attractive lady and not likely to scare 
anyone. The correct 


dexterity of the pupils, and our instruc- 
tion along these Jines is necessarily 
limited to three or four kinds of work. 


“scored.” And the song she so 
beautifully signed was ‘Auld Lang 


word was | for, 


Neighboring Counties Pay a 
Visit to the O.S.D. 


Within the last two or three years 
the Teachers’. Associations of Prince 
Edward Co., South Hastings including 
Belleville, and Trenton, and Kingston 
and Frontenac, have each spent one 
day of their annual Convention at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. They 
evidently.enjoyed their visits, for the 
report seems to have been widely cir- 
culated, and this yeaf Dr. Coughlin 
has had requests from four other As- 
sociations to be allowed to make a 
similar visit. Of course it was, not 
feasible to comply with all of these, 
so the Superintendent invited the first 
one making request, which comprised 
the teachers of Inspectorate No. 1 
of the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham, in charge of the popular 
and efficient Inspector, Col. E. E. 
Snider B. A... Friday, October Sth, 
was the day chosen; a very (inau- 
spicious day, by the way, as it rained 
nearly all day long. But this in no 
way dimmed their ardor or abated their 
interest, nor did it interfere with the 
enjoyment of the occasion. 


Our guests chartered large busses 
which brought them to the School 
about half-past ten o'clock. After be- 
ing welcomed by Dr. Coughlin, the 
guests to the number of about one hun- 
dred, were organized into groups and 
were conducted by the Superintendent 
and the supervising teachers to classes 
in the junior, intermediate and senior, 
departments. 

The teachers were given an opport- 
unity to-observe the work of the School 
from a pupil’s first year until he reaches 
the Entrance class. ‘Those conducting 
the groups gave brief explanations of 
the particiular work: of each gra leand 
outlined briefly the difficulties that are 
peculiar to our work. In addition to 
the above, those especially interested in 
more advanced work spent some time 
in the High School where they saw our 
graduates receiving instruction in the 
regular work as is conducted in all first 
year courses throughout the province. 
‘At noon the visitors entered the din- 
ing-room where they were entertained 
to lunch, The previous day they had 
had abanquet but this apparently in 
no way dimmished the ardor with which 
they attacked and demolished the good 
things we had provided for their del- 
ectation. : 


Luncheon over, they adjourned to 
the Assembly Hall which was given 
over to them as a meeting for their fi 
ion of the Convention. The 
ion concluded, they continyed 
their visit to the classrooms from one- 
thirty until three o'clock. During this 
period they also spent half an hour in 
the room which is’ equipped with a 
radioear, where they saw the latest 
methods in the training of residual hear- 
ing and the means by which the pupil's 
percentage of hearing is recorded. 

‘Assembled at three o'clock in the 
Assembly Hall, Dr. Coughlin called 
their attention to the demonstration in 
rhythm work. This work has been‘care- 
fully considered by the School and dur- 
ing last term a very through system had 
been evolved. The beneficial results 
attained by-close and particular atten- 
tion to this work were evidenced by the 
interesting demonstration. classes of the 
Junior Oral Department under. the 
direction of Miss Ford. A demonstra- 
tion of particular methods employed in 
ing of speech and in its cor-. 
s next shown by Miss Dean- 
nard, who prefaced her exemplification 
by a brief talk outlining the aims sought 
At the close of the demonst 


work accomplished here? It was 2 
pleasure to him and his staff to welcome 
tothe School those interested in educa. ~ 
tional'work. The fact that those en. 
gaged.in teaching. in the public schools 
of the province were interested in our 
aims and in our accomplishments was 
a stimulus to greater zeal both on the 
part of the teaching staff and pupils 
alike. 
partment, which they had visited, the 
School provided an, efficient industrial 
department where the deaf were train. 
edin traders or work by means of 
which they might earn a livelihood 
when they graduated. 


Inspectorate Col. Snider expressed his 
sincere thanks for the courtesy which ) 
had made their visit possible. He © 
greatly admired the modern splendid 
building in which the teaching is carri- 
edon. 
himself and his teachers to view the 
accomplishments of the children who 
are handicapped by deafness. He paid 
atribute to the Superintendent in so 
efficiently evolving the ends aimed at 
and expressed his appreciation of the 
work of the teachers who had, he was 
stfre, given the teachers of his Inspect- 


praiseworthy display of the best in ed- 


In addition to the lite 


ry. de- 


Onbehalf of the teachers of his 


It was indeed an inspiration to 


orate something of great value by their 


ucational methods. A considerationby 
his teachers of the remarkable results 
attained in this school could not help 
but encourage them to greater achieve- 
ments. In appreciation of the efforts of 
Dr. Coughlin and his staff in affording 
them an acquaintance with their work 
‘and of the generous entertainment pro- 
vided he asked Dr. Coughlin to accept 
a small gift to whatever fund may be 
used for providing for those deaf child- 
ren who would most benefit thereby. 
Dr. Coughlin thanked Mr. Snider for 
his'appreciative words and the conven- 
tion for their thoughtful gift. He as- 
sured them that the money would be 
used in the very best way in providing 
for the needy among the boys and 
giris. 
‘The Association contributed $30.00 
to our Christmas fund. In addition 
$5.00 was given *by Rev. Geo. E. 
Fiereller, pastor of the Church of 
England parish at Bethany. Mr. 
Fierheller, who was formerly a jer 
and. who accompanied the members 
of the Association, was intensely in- 
terested in our work here, as, in truth 
everyone seemed 10 b 


= ~ 

On Saturday Jast Mr. M. M. 
O'Brien, Secretary of the Depart ~ 
ment of Education, Edmonton, Al 
berta, while on his way home from 
Montreal, stopped in Belleville for a 
few hours to pay usa visit. Mr. O'- 
Brien is interested in the education of 
the deaf, and. this school which he 
has visited before, is of particular in-, 
terestto him. We are always ylad 
to have those who are interested in 
education visit us, to be ofgssistance to 
them and to glean new “eas trom 
their, experiences. 


Most editors find no special difficulty 
expressing their ideas in reasonably 
good English. heir great, nerve 
racking, sometimes insuperable diffi 
culty is to get hola of the necessary 
ideas. “This wail is inspired by a note 
in The Qhio Chronicle, in which even 
Dr. Jones confessess to an occasional 
paucity of ideas. But no one who 
reads his paper regularly would cver 
suspect it. Many of us editors might 
occasionally make use of a scheme 
suggested by a cenain school-boy's 
definition. He says that “‘algebraical 
symbols are used when you don't 
know what you are talking about.’ 
So our readers need not be surprise’ 


tions, Dr. Coughlin, in a brief ad- 
dress, stated the satisfaction it was. to 


,Syne,’” not Xyne, 


present to our visitors a review of the 


© 


{if sometimes they find our editorial 
columns full of such lucid remarks a8 
X,Y, Z, B plus C, A-Y etc. 
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Scuoot Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 
piness is found ingmaking others 


happy-”” 


Monpay, Ocr. 15th. 1928 
Bie 
* Home News 


School opened with, practically, a 
complete attendance. A great number 
of young children have entered this 
autumn and by now are quite happy and 
contented and are progressing in the 
work of the primary or preparatory 
grades.. For the pupils of last session 
their return meant an advance in grades 
and with their work of last\session 
reviewed are now well on their way 
into the work of their advanced grade. 

Several of our graduates returned to 
school this session. A one year High 
School course has been organized for 
this session. “The course of study fol- 

4 lowedis the same as in the High Schools 
of Ontario and in addition the: pupils 
will devote part of their time to receiv- 
ing instruction in technical education. 

One of the striking features of the 
campas,and one which was greatly ad- 
mired, was the perennial border on the 
west side. This border, which ‘was 
set out last spring, contains over one 
hundred flowering perennials and 
greatly enhances the beauty of the 
grounds. 


swimming. With Misses Bell and 
Burt they go to the Y. M. C. A. 
every ‘Thursday afternoon where they 
have games on the gym floor, follow- 


there was a scarcity of bathing si 


them this term. 


It was voted a real jolly evening. 


enjoyed a motor trip through the Tren 
valley last week. This is a beauty spo! 


courtesy 
to enjoy the far-famed beauty of thi: 


enjoyable one as well. 
There is an abundance of vegetable: 


farm activities. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


horse-shoe pitching and a case for th 
shoes. A double’s tournament is now 
in progress. On its completion 

single's touranment will be arranged. 


‘The girls are very enthusiastic about I 


ed bya shower and aswim, Past yeae Burns, James Farrance, Abie Miler. 
an . a . 


the girls made sure to bring one with 


Members of the High School class 


at this time of year when the hills and 
valleys are amass of color. They were 
grateful to the Superintendent for his 
3 in giving them an opportunity 


section, Ourcampus, planted with a 
great number of maples, which are | Athletics met on the last Wednesday 
now in their glory, is a source of enjoy- | jn September." The softball and foot- 
mentand a walk through the farm isan | ball leagues have been assigned to 


grown on the O.S.D. farm to provide | and other compet 
generously for the winter's needs. ‘Aj 
Cormhawvesing, anole picking 2°) migees was held on Monday, Octo 
tS jt * ‘ cers y io a zs 
ede seardtye Ber Tet. Officers were elected as ee nee e very inter 


‘The farm has a very fine Rock of | (oy eeheaiess 
a er Se ane pe ewe | Vice-chairman, Mr. Gorllon; Secre 
supplyis in no danger of decreasing 
and one has also visions of a bountiful 


‘Two of the boys of the carpenter 


Dennis, have prepared a court. for 


Sport \ “Another mission for the deaf has| 

Assoftball league of four teams was been opened apthe White Homestead 
organized at the beginning of the ses- | Neat Port Hope’ at which regular ser- 
sesion. ‘The following are the teams: | "ices ill be held. 

Rangers: Carman Quinn, Mr. Lal-|. Miss Annabel Thompson, who 
ly (Mer.), Donat Maitre, Banco Mi-| graduated from~our school three or 
cetick, Kurven Foster, Joe Carriere | four years ago,is a stenographer atthe 
(Capt. )’Zellick Shiff, Francis Meyette | Toronto City Hall, where her work is 
od Pane fang Gores Berea ‘ pee Satisfactory. 

railers: Willie Abrams (Capt.), | On Sept.. 28th the St. Francis de 
Mr. Blanchard (Mgr.), Arnold Wil-| Sales Society met at Loretta Abbey to 
som Nicholas Wozick, Norman Sero, | organize forthe coming season. The 
Albers Schwager, Elmer -Franklin, | following officers were elected, Hon. 
uray Brigham. < “| President, Rev. Father B. Ellard; 
Roamers: Elwood Bell (Capt.) Mr. President, Gerald P. O’Brien, Vice 
Morrison (Mer.), Cunriie Crerar, | President, Engene McCarthy; Secret- 
Clarence McPeake, Harry Dennis, | ary, Miss. Florence McLaughton; 
Nicholas Jassan, James Cecchini, Earl Treasurer, James Kelly. 
Meloche and Bob Thompson. ie | 

Wanderers: John~Boyle (Capt.), '. Our Entrance class has been quite 
win anderere: John “Boyle (Capt) interested in the lesson in the Fourth 
Norman Collette, Ian Simpson, Gor- | 
don Richardson, Ti De’ shetler, 
and Archie Hurtubi 


Reader that tells about the discovery of 
Red Fife wheat and the subsequent 
. development by Dr. Saunders of the 
| Marquis ‘wheat, which isa cross bet- 
Det *weenthe Red Fife and Hard Red’ 
g 1 Calcutta. This variety of wheat, un- 
Trailers 16 _| doubtedly the best in the ‘world, has 
Rangers 12! brought untold wealth to our western 
Wanderers 16 Roamers 6 | provinces. This year the total produc- 
Trailers = 18 Rangers 4 ‘tion there is over 550,000, 000 bushels 
Rangers 10  Roamers +. The great desiderata are a wheat that 
Wanderers 10 Trailers 9 gives a good yield, makesa high grade 
“The Wanderers were winners of the of flour and ripens early, and in these 
first half. respects the Marquis has been easily 
Second Half first. Buc even this wheat was some- 
times injured by an early frost, so'two 


First Half 
Roamers 19 
Wanderers 22 


nderers 11 Roamers 6 eueMTICee AVE b Hevelaped 
"Trailers, 9", Range 6 ew varieties have been developed at 
yet a as rs the Ottawa Experimental Farm, whith 
T 17 Roame 7 oh 
ripen seven to ten dafs earlier than the 


Wanderers 8 * Fr 
Marquis, and are as good in other 


respects. “These are named Garnet 
and Reward. ‘Three thousand bushels 
of these were sown last year in various 
parts of the west, with very satisfactory 

a results. Probably all of this will be 
EDIATE SOFTBALL: used for eed, and the Department of 
Agriculture has twenty thousand bush- 
les available. So it is probable that in 
two three years these Varieties will be 
chiefly grown. One other great bene- 
fit resulting from an early ripennig 
i , Miller. Wheat isthat, in effect, it greatly in- 

Flyers: Wallace Sloan (Capt ) he agricultural area of Canada, 
Cyril Larocque, George Bostnari, in be successfully grown ine re- 
William Williamson, Willie Green- gions in the far north where it was not 


2 Roamers 8 

rs 10 Wanderers 13 
As three teams are tied for the second 
half a draw: was made for the play off. 


Royals: £. Maitre (Capt.) Peter 
Rudychuck,” Willie Burlie, Lambert 
Sunderland, Clitord Grimolby, Nor- 
man Krick, Stewart Donaghy, Bennie 


‘The resident members of the staff] | Crave part ast pete) - y 
sland Ge Haid a Cora hoarse | Noeen Mtotre laste ECE cto oniblG to Pret eee 
low roast on the bay shore atthe foot) Chas Manty. ° e: oe ; 

of the grounds. Asthe weather wasa| rns" 100" 

wee bit chilly at the time, Miss Panter 
inyited them to hold their roast on the 
shore near her cottage “The Willows’ 
A cheery bon-fire soon provided hot 
coals for the roast, followed by plenty 
of eats and a sing song in the cottage. 


On Wednesday the High school 
companied by Dr. Coughlin, 
Ford, Deannard and Daly’ 
and Mr. Stewart, visited the Cement 
Works at. Point’ Ann, where they 
spent a dusty but yery interesting two 


Red Wings: Willie Tryon (Capt. ) 
Glen Harrison, Fred Dixon, Rene 
Latour, Arthur McShane, Anival 
Shepherd, Carl Bradshaw, Bogden 
Agopsowicz, Max. Whalls, Albert 


Gerow. 5 
< hours under the courteous 

Roa aS <2) Mr. Howard Leggatt. ‘They were 

Royals 9 Red Winks (first shown the enormous pit formed 

t eae < : by the rock that has been taken from 


The pitchers in the senior league jr since the works were opened, and 
are being freely hit and every game hen followed the course of the materi- 
has been featured by home runs. 4) through carriers arf drums and ele- 
When the ball schedule is completed Yators and saw the various operations 
a soccer league will be formed. ! through which the'rock and clay. pas- 
sed, until they amalgemated, at last 
and drifted slowly downwards through 
the enormous revolving drums where it 
was “‘burned’’—that is gradually 


t 


is = 


‘The committee in cliarg& of Boys’ 


The 


temperature ol 


Messrs. Lally and Stratton, with the 
S| other members assisting in field sports 
h ¢ games. 


using colored glasses of cou 
“clinker” is then Coole 
fine, and put into bays or 


int meeting of theathletic com- ed 


Chairman, Mr. Blanchard; 


follows and instructive wo hours. ‘I 


tary, Miss Daly. “After a review off pany’s plant, and has a cap: 
last year’s activities the committee 459) jarrels, equalling 12,800 b 
r 


joint acti 
shop, Douglas McMillan and Harry 


e 
W 


the graduates have had expe! 


a 


ing shown. mixed with clay. - 


heated till at op it was submitted to am ohuke 12 


rels_ for 
ting | 
is is 


connection with’ the first tee41 and is one of the three largest 
f cement works in the world, having a 

The committee in charge of Girl” capacity of over 12,000 barrels aday. 
‘Athletics, have organized a softball [¢ was interesting to learn that the 
and a basker-ball league. As some of rock used at Montreal contains the 
ience iN proper ingredients for the best quality | as the; 
this game considerable interést is be- of cement, so does not have to be | Beauti 


The Late Mrs. Scott 


Mrs. Henry P. Scott, nee Miss 
Olive Hartwick, of Ruthilda, Sask, 
ied on Sunday, September 19th, at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Hartwick, of Napanee, and 
was interred on Sept 23rd from the 
Salvation Army Barracks at that place. 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott came east in Aug. 
to spend the summer with friends and 
she was taken ill soon after‘her arrival. 
She was taken to Kingston General 
Hospital but after aymonth’s treatment 
it was found that her recovery was 
impossible so she was brought home, 
where she soon passed away. A ten 
year old daughter surives. Both Mr. 
and Scott attended pe school and 


were well liked by the}staff and fellow 
pupils, Mr. Scott returned to his farm 
in Saskatchewan on the 15th inst, leav- 
ing his daughter with her grandparents. 


Hamilton’ Happenings 

As the clown said: ‘‘Here we> are’ 
again.’* We hope to keep in togch 
with the \'Canadian’’ from now on. 

‘There have been a great many 
changes in and about Hamilton since 
we sent in our last news items. ° 
Several have come from other cities 
and joined our circle’ while others 
have left school and intend making 
Hamilton their home for good. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. George Bridgford, an. old resi- 
dent of Dundas, who passed away at 
St. Joseph's Hospital on the 26th Sept. 
We extend our sympathy to his widow 
and vo small daughters who survive 
him. Mr. Bridgford left Belleville 
school abgut 40 years ago. ( 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Thomas, of 
Oakville have been visiting in Dun- 
das, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. 
Sutherland. 

Mrs. A. S. Waggoner went to 
Owen Sound on a mission trip on the 
loth Sept. and had a very successful ~ 
meeting which was largely attended. 

Mr. Rourke ot Owen Sound secured 
a good position here some ume> ago 
and seems well satistied. Sa 

Mr and Mrs: Howagg Lloyd and 
family of Brantford motored in to 
Hamilton and were calling on friends 
here Sunday, Sept. 22nd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred ‘Terrell and » 
family, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Goodall and Miss Velma Goodall, 
all of “Toronto, we yinga few 
hurried calls on their friends here on 
Saturday afternoon recently, 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Adam and wo 
children came across. from Aber-, 
deen, Scotland and settled in Peter- 
boro. “Then the fanjily have since 
moved to Hamilton. Me, Adam, who 
is a stone-cutter by trade, being un- 
able to obtain work in nilton, at 
present is working in Orill 


On Sept. 30th, the day being Rally 
Sunday, a large number of the deaf 
Attended the weekly meeting at_ Cent- 
anary Church, at which Mr. Norman 
Gleadow conducted the service, ex- 
plaiaing on “Thou fool” a part of 

—"Hamiltonian”” 


ampton, Mass., where Mrs. 
Coolidge lived and taught fo 
to President 

fire “on 
of the loss 


j before her marriag 


| idge, was badly damaged 
‘September 10th, — Estimat 


No. 5.of the Canada Cement Com= in trom $15,000 to $85,000. 


; it esa| “The State of ” 
adjourned until the chairman calls. @ gay The Central plant is in re shway billb 


nnessge has taken 
d bull by the horns. 
Its legislature has decreed that there 
shall be no more advertisements along 
the highways of the State ‘outside the 
limits of incorporated towns. Allsuch 
signs are now being removed as rapidly 
can be torn down, and. the 
of that lovely State are becom- 
ing discernible. 


Lg 
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October Sounds 
‘Through the soft October air 
‘Nuts and leaves are falling; 
In the woodland and everywhere 
Boys and girls are calling. 


A Hallow’en Story 


School was just out for the day. 
Margie and May were walking home 
with their arms around, each other. 
Tt was Hallowe'en and they had been 
having a very good time: They laugh- 
ed when they. thought of the funny 
faces the children, wore. 

Pretty soon they saw Bobby and Billy 
sitting-behind a stump and talking very 


low. 
May said, 
what they are saying.’ 


do.” Sothe girls walked up very 


quietly and hid on the other side of the | Two baskets so fine—don’t you see? 


~ stump. 

The boys were talking about Hal- 
lowe'en. 

Bobby was saying, ‘Iam sure my 
mother will let me go out tonight and 
scare afew people. She almost said 
so atnoon.’” 

Then Billy said, 
gie’s house and scare her. 
be lots of fun.”’ 

hen the girls heard that, they could 
hardly keep from laughing out loud. 
But they slipped away before the boys 
‘saw them and went running down the 
street. 

Then Margie said, “May, you ask 
your mother if you'can come over to my 
house. I know justhow we can fix 
those two buys.” 

Then she told May all about her 
plan. The girls could hardly wait till 
eveningcame. 

At seven o'clock May came over. 
Margie’s mother and Atnie dressed 
the girls up in two old sheets. May 
had on a false face of an old man and 
Margie had on one of an old witch. 

She wore a tall black hat and May 
had on a white cap with pointed ears. 

+, _ Margie’s mother gave each a comb. 


“Let's go to Mar- 
That will 


She showed them how to make a ter-! 


rible noise by blowing on it through 
some paper. 

Then she and Anniealso dressed up 
in long black skirts and capes. They 
each held a Jack-o’-lantern on top of 


-—~... their heads and it made them look very 


tall. They rubbed something on their 
hands and faces that made a queer blue 
light in the dark. \ 

‘When they were all ready they sat 
down with the blinds all drawn,) They 
did not want the boys tosee inside. 

Pretty soon they heard a tick-tack, 


tick-tack at the windows. ‘The boys | 


were outside having a good time. 

"Do you think they are getting scar- 
ed?”’ asked Bobby. 

._‘OF course they are,’’ said Billy. 

“‘All girls are‘afraid of just nothing.”’ 

Just then the boys heard a queer, 
low noise. It grew louder and then 
stopped. 

They looked around but could see 
nothing. 

“‘Iv’s getting pretty dark, isn’t it?’’ 
said Bobby. r 

They had never been out alone so 
late before. S 

Then the sarne noise sounded, only 
nearer this time. 
each other. 
now. 
to do. 


They were not laughing 


Then around the corner of the house j 
: ner. of th "And somebody cut 
HENGE GUIS GARE RIESE eee eae oa toe. rom 


up and down and making that terrible 
sound on their combs. ~ 

It sounded so queer inthe still, dark, 
night. 

Just then two tall black things came 
around the other corner of the house. 
They walked slowly towards the boys. 
‘heir.hands and faces shone with a 
queer bluclight. 


ry 


‘The boys 
like it before. 


jad nev 


better run.”” 


i So they dropped their Jack-o’-lant- 
By Eleanor Cameron | ers and ran-quickly down the’ street. 
‘Then May and Margie laughed and 


called after them. : 
OQ, Billy and. Bobby! 
afraid now?, Who's afraid now?’, 


But the boys did not answer one 


single word. 


Chippy’s Nutbaskets 


Ho, Little Girl with a basket! 
Ho, Little Boy with a bag! 


a Bound for tree where the nuts are free. 
Let's slip up and bear | [ guess you both would like to be me— 


Though sever, never brag! 


“All right,” said Margie, ‘‘let’s | But look, Little Girl with a basket! 


Look, Little Boy with a bag! 


are mine. 


ine. 
Of nice little nuts they will each hold 


nine. 
And never squeak or sag! 
Poor Little Girl with a basket! 
Poor Little Boy with a bag! 


creaks,— 
Now let's have a game of tag! 


The Red Fox 


It may be under a big stump. 


farmer’s chickens, too. Sometimes 
catches his ducks and turkeys. 


j Sets traps to catch it. The foxis cleve 
It is hard to catch. If a fox is caugh: 


l 
and runs away. 


brown coat. It has pointed ears and 


with its-bushy tail. 


1 
{go to live in homes of their own. 


Judging By Appearances 


An. old Jack-o-lantern lay on 


amazed. 


itbe 


The boys looked at | That fellow up there looks so much 


H like me? 


They did not know just what | «1 pose he must be a brother of 


mine, 
| the vine. 
te 
sky; 
But-l know just how 
by. 


a 
i 


“He's proud of his shining, I have 


Ve no doubt, 


But just wait until his candle goes 
. out!?? 


een anything 
They did’ not now 
what do to. They began tofeel afraid. 

"Bobby whispered to Billy, “We'd 


Who's 


My basket-cheeks can spring no leaks; 
Your bag wears out, and your basket 


Do you know the red fox? It lives 
in the fields or woods. It has a den for 
a home. The den may be on ahillside. 


The fox stays at home almost all day. 
At night it goes out to hunt. The red 
fox eats mice and rabbits. It eats the 


The farmer does not like the fox. He 


sometimes it plays possum. It pretends 
that it is dead. Itlies very still. Then, 
when no one is looking, it jumps up 


The red fox has a soft, reddish- 
pointed nose. It has a long bushy tail. 
The tail is.called a “‘brush.”” The fox 
curls up in a ball when it goesto sleep. 
In cold weather it uses its tail fora 
blanket. It covers its face and its paws 

Baby foxes are very playful. They 
live in the den with their mother. She 
takes good cure of them. She teaches 
them how to catch meadow mice and 


frogs. They learn how to take care of 
themselves. Atlastthey grow up. Then 


the 


The old Jack-o-lantern gazed and he 
| gazed, 
| And stillfas he looked he grew more 


Then said Jack-o-lantern, ‘How can 


He looks very grand up there in the 


‘twill be, by and 


Autumn 
The asters and the goldenrod, 
The downy silk of milkweed pod,’ 
‘Along the roadsides far and near, 
Remind us that that fall is here. 
The grapes in purple clusters cling; 
‘The “little birds of south lands ‘sing; 
And fields and orchards give once more 
Their rich and bounteous harvest store, 
In flaming gowns the trees are dressed, 
- |‘Until with whoop and merry jest, 
| The laughing wind in-sportive’ play, 
Blows all the dancing leaves away. 
‘And now, all Nature at its best, 
Prepares itself for winter rest. 


How Bread Came to the Child- 
ren 


The little old man sat in his door- 
way. He was smiling, forhe lovedto 
watch the people passing by and every- 
body was kindtohim. The plowman 
passed by with his shining plow and his 
strong steady horses. : 

“Where are you going, Plowman?’’ 
asked the little old man 

“*To plow the ground, and turn over 
the sod, and make ready forthe sowing 
of the grain sothatby and by the child- 
ren may have bread,’’ answered the 
plowman. 

Then came a man with a harrow. 
The harrow had many wheels, sharp 
like knives. 

‘Where are you going, Man-with- 
the-Harrow?’’ asked the little old 
mi 


plowman has turned and soften it for 

the sowing of the grain, so that by and 
fechildren may have bread,’’ an- 

swered the man with the harrow. 

Aman came by with a sack on his 
it | back. 

“Where are you going, Man-with- 
the-Sack??’ asked the little old man. 

“To sow the seed in the soft ground, 
so that by and by the children may have 
bread,’? answered the man with the 
sack, and he scattered small yellow 
seeds in the fresh soil. 

Then lads came by with shining 
hoes. And as they walked along they 
whistled merry tunes. 

‘Where are you going, Lads-with- 
the Hoes??? asked the little old man 
from his doorway. 

“To root out all the weeds that 
grow among the grain, so that only the 
grain may grow and by and by the 
children may have bread,’’ answer- 
ed the lads with the hoes and they 
whistled more merrily than before. 

The long summer passed and the 
dew rose from the earth at evening and 
moistened the grain. The rain fell 
and watered it. The sun shone and 
warmed it. The earth fed it, and by 
and by there stood a beautiful field of 
wheat that swayed with every soft 
breeze and shone like gold in the sun. 
Still the little old man sat smiling in his 
doorway, for he had watched the grow- 


Te 
It, 


ground; ing of the grain with joy. 
He looked at the Moon-man, yellow| Then came a great, wonderful 
and round. machine with long, sharp knives like 


swords and great wooden arms, that 
was called a reaper. 

“Where are you going, Man with- 
the-Reaper?” asked the little old man. 

“To cut the ripe grain and bind it 
into sheaves, so that by and by the child- 
ren may have bread,’’ answered the 
man with the reaper. 

Then he drove his horses into the 
great field. And the long shining 
knives cut the grain, so that it fell in 
long, yellow row. _ Then the great 
wooden arms caught it and tossed it, 
and bound it in a wonderful way with 
some of its shining strands into shea- 
ves of grain, and Aung the bright shea- 
ves back to the earth. And the 
farmer’s great .wagons came and 
gathered all the sheaves and carried 
them to the barns. 

When the sheaves were bound an en- 


an. ' 
“To break up the sod that the 
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gine came puffing along the highw. 
anda little crowd Stimenfollawed it ae 
“Where are going with your engine 
and your horses and your machinery?” 
asked the little/old man. 

*“*To thresh out the wheat and sep- 
arate it fromthe’ straw, so that by and 
by the children may have bread,”’ an- 
swered the threshers, and they hurried 


ni. ‘i 2 
Then came a harvester with many 
bags of grain piled: high on his wagon, 
‘And where are you going, Harv. 
ester, with all those bags. of grain?” 


asked the little old man. 


**To take the threshed wheat to the 
mill and, have it ground into flour, so 
that by and by the children may have 
the bread,’’ answered the harvester, 

‘Then came a grocer’s boy from the 
mill, with barrels of flour. 

““Where are you going, Grocer's 
Boy?’? asked the little old man. 

“To take the flour to the homes, 
so that the children’ may all have 
bread,’’ answered the grocer’s boy. 

Then the cook mixed the flour and 
made it into beautiful loaves, and baked 
it in the oven, The mother cutit into 
thin slices, and the children came to 
the table to eat the bread. But beiore 
they ate it, they folded their hands and 
bowed their heads and said this grace. 
“*We thank thee, Father, for the bread 

‘That shall supply our need. i 
And may we live to prove our thanks 

By loving word and deed. 

—Phila Bulter Bowman. 


Sailing Along 

“Oh, dear,”’ said Archie, as he 
looked out of the big front window, 
“{f do wish it would stop raining; sol 
could go out to play. Iam. tired of 
staying in the house.’’ 

Why don’t you pretend you are 
out-of-doors?”’ said Mother. “I 
know a good game, and you can get 
it ready now.’” 

* Archie was surprised. ‘‘How can 
I pretend I am out-of-doors?’ he 
said. 

4 Mother disappeared, and when she 
returned she had her hands full of in- 
teresting looking papers, and she had 
some corks too.’” 

“Now go and get your scissors. and 
your crayons,”’ she said, ‘‘and we will 
have some fun.”’ 

First, Archie’s mother showed him 
how to make a boat out of paper. It 
was a small sailboat, and Archie color- 
ed it brightly and painteda name on 
it. HecalleditSailing Along. ‘Then 
Mother showed him how tout a slit 
in the cork and he slipped his boat in- 
to the slit. 

“Now guess what you can do with 
the boat?’” said Mother, pointing to 


will really sail! 
bathtub?”’ 

And that wasn’t the: only boat 
Archie hadto sail in the bathtub be- 
cause this one gave him an idea of his 
own. He decided thathe could make 
others kinds, too, and he had a fleet 
of boats ready to start out on long 
journeys. 

‘Archie forgot all about the rain. 
He didn’t-even go to the window {0 
look out any more, and so he was sur- 
prised when his little friend, Billy, 
ran into the room. 

“Come out and play,’’ said Billy. 
“It has stopped raining. And there's 
a big pond in your back yard and your 
mother says you may play outside if 
you put on your rubbers.” Pau 

Oh, goody,’’ said Archie. We 
can take my boats and sail them on 2 
real lake. We'll play it is the ocean 
and our boats can go all around the 
world and they can visit strange coun~ 
tries. Oh, I'll hurry! What fun we 
are going to have! I’m so glad it rain 
ed to-day, for now I have lots of 
boats,’” : 


© 
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Migration of Birds: 

‘One of the strangest things to und 
stand about bird’ life “is this annual 
migration. We can readily see why 
they leave the north on the. approach 
of winter climate; not only because so 
many birds could not find sufficient 
shelter, but because their food supply 
jg cut off when the insects disappeared 

‘A few birds like the Jay, the Chick- 
adee, and Woodpecker that are not 
dependent on living insects for food, 
remain all winter in, their. northern 
homes; but the greater. number are 
forced to moye southward when the 
frosty nights of autumn drive the insects 
into their hiding places. 

When they go, and how they go, 
are still subjects of mystery. 

‘A few species, like the Wild Geese 
and Ducks, are sometimes seen flying 
in great locks high up in the air, but 
many disappear.andno one can_ tell 
the manner of their flight. Blackbirds, 
Crows, Bobolinks and others collect 
in large numbers before they are ready 
to go. 

The Crows go through a sort of 
drill, in the attumn, as if \they were 
preparing for the journey. One old 
leader gives the commanding ‘*Caw- 
caw,” and the others fall into com- 
panies and battalions and away they 
go, only to swing and whirl and coun- 
termarch (orcounterfly) back to. the 
starting poiut, where they alight amid 
aperfect din of “‘Caw-caws'’ and 
“tHaw-haws.”” 

After a few days of such maneuvers, 
they settle upon a time when the real 
start is to be made. 

The flight of the Wild Geese is 
well known to be in an orderly and 
exact manner, with a leader in. front, 
while the others follow in the order of 
one or both sides of a wide V. 

They never go in “‘Indian file’ 
one immediately behind another, but 
in this form that enables each one to 
keep the leader in sight as well as’ to 
see which way they are going. 

Many birds migrate only at\night. 

When the nights grow ccol a rest- 
lessness may. be obseri ed among the 
birds; a moving and chirping and low 
calling to each other in the darkness 
thatis never heard in the summer 
nights. 

On some dark night a sound of 
many bird voices is heard, a sound 
that seems far away and yet overhead; 
then we may know that a vast company 
of uur summer friends are_ passing, 
under the cover of darkness, away to 
a land of sunshine and plenty. 

‘The niorrow may find the wind whist- 

ling through the bare branches where 
lately they swung their hammocks and 
built their summer homes; the rain and 
sleet may cover the fields where Bobo- 
link and Meadowlark hid babies’ cra- 
the clouds may hang dark and 
heavy between us and the sky, butthe 
birds will greet the sunrise amid the or- 
ange groves of Florida or the green Is- 
lands of the Atlantic. 

And when the winter snows have 
melted, and the warm spring sun is 
calling bud and blossom back to life 
some morning we awake to hnd the 
birdsare come again. The very Robin 
that built his nest in our apple tree last 
summer is back again in our door yard; 
and the self-same Oriole that swung 
his basket from a branch of yonder elm 
is piping his gayest notes-from its top- 
most branch. Twice they have tr 
eled those weary miles over land and 
sea since last'we heard them. 

This is. the mystery,—how they 
know the way. 

: —Our Friends the Birds. 


Henry Hudson 


year 1609. Henry. Hudson 
sailed in a little English vessel, known 
as the Discovery, to find a way to China 


along the north coast of America. In 
the course of his voyage he entered the 
treat bay that now bears his name, and 
wintered in it. When the ice broke 
up in the spring he left his winter quar- 
ters and continued his voyage. Food 
was scarce, and the men began to mu- 
tiny. ; 

Two of them formed a plot to get 
rid of the captain, his son, and the sick 
men, so_thattheremainder might share 
the food amongst them. One morn- 
ing, when Hudson was coming out of 

“his cabin, he was seized by three of the 

sailors, and his hands were tied behind 
him. ‘The carpenter and two other. 
men, hearing the noise, ran on deck 
and trieu to rescue Hudson, but they 
were overpowered, 

‘The boat was now hauled along side 
and the sick men were forced into h 
along with the three men who had tried 
to rescue Hudson. The enter 


would have been allo wed to remain, 
b. 


but he said that rather. than live wi 
such a pack of ruffians he would 
with his captain. Hudson and his son 
were then thrust into the boat, making. 
acrewyof nine in all.» A  fowling- 
piece, some gunpowder, a little meal, 
and an iron pot were then thrown in, 
and the tow-rope was cut. The ship 


then stood away, but presently hove to | 


in order that th ptain’s cabin might 
be ransacked. he men in the boat 
pulled after the ship with all their 
might; but the villains on board quickly 
got under way. again, and left their 
captain and his boat's crew adrift am- 
ong the floating Hudson and his 
companions were ne heard of 
again. —Story of the British People. 


“he Story Of The Birkenhead 
A great ship sailed out the Queen: 
town Harbour. There were over si 
hundred souls on board. Most of these 
were soldiers on their way to fight for 
their queen in South Afric 
of them were under twenty 
fresh from the farm; other: 
school, Inaddition tothe 
the sailors, there were on bi 
women and children, the wives and 
little ones of the soldiers. 

“The children led a gay life at 
“They played about the decks by day, 
and'at night slept as sweetly as if they 
Jbeen in their cradles at home. 
{ter day, kind winds blew them 
steadily south. Night after night, the 
kind ocean rocked them to sleep. 
One fine, starlight night there came 
tremendous crash. All awoke and 
rushed on des “They found that the 
hip had struck on a rock and that they 
were in great danger, Boats. were 
lowered — Butalas! there were not 
enough forall. Whoshould ge 

‘The women and children were put 
into the boats with a few sailors to row 
them. Land was near and the sea was 
calm. ‘They probably would be 

‘As the boats moved off, the, capt 
crie} ‘All who can swim, ‘go with 
the boats!’ But one of the officers 
called out: ‘Men, stay here!) Would 
you risk the lives of the women and 
children?”’ And not aman. stirred. 
They saw that even so few as two or 
three more men in each boat would 
overturn it 

And now they’stood face to face 
with death, drawn up in order on the 
deck. Overhead waved the British 
flag. ‘The old soldiers and the la 
stood shoulder to shoulder. ‘They were 
in the presence of death and they knew 
it, but their eyes wer dy, and their 
lips firm. And so—with 1 deckful 
of heroes their Birkenhead sank from 
sight. 

“There was mourning in’ England, 
but there wasa proud joy too. Eng- 
land felt herself the richer by those 
heroes of the Birkenhead. 


‘ion ceremony which was that every 


Pupils’ Locals Se 


On the sixth of October, {I re- 


ceived permission from Dr. Coughlin 
to attend the Varsity-Queens rugby 
‘game, played at Kingston. I was kindly 
invited by one of our school staff to ride 
in his car. ‘The weather being favor- 
able, we left quite early inthe morning 
and after a two-hour delightful\ride, 
we reached the Limestone City. We 
spent the rest of the morning. iting 
some of Queen’s University buildings, 
the most interesting being an office 
building which consists of a registry 
room, a beautiful war memorial hall in 
honor of ex-Queens’ soldiers who died 
in the War, and a large library for 
students. f 
Before the face-off, there was along 
ine of freshies marching to Richardson 
Stadium, each of whom liad an initiat 


freshman must wear a turnover suit, a 
high stiff\collar and a low old-fashion- 
derby hat. It was really a scene of 
jusement for everybody in Kingston. 
We went to the stadium easily. As 
soon as the game started, the crowd 
began to file in-rapidly till nearly every 
eat was occupied. A large number of- 
Varsity supporters was present. 


Qu 
ried. it for thirty yards and a few yards 
from Vatsity goal-line. The Queen 
crowd, including myself was cheering 
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If I Knew 
If I-knew the box where the smiles 
were kept, bs 


No matter how large the key 
Orstrong the bolt, would try so hard, 
7 
 “Twould open, know, for me; 
Then over the land and sea broadcast 
I'dscatter the smiles to play, 
That.the children’s faces might hold 
them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To.hold allthe frowns meet, 
Iwould gather them, every one, 


| From nursery, school, and street; 
| Then, folding and holding, I'd pack 
them in, : 


‘And turn the monster key, 
i 


_And hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths uf the deep, deep sea. * 
—Maud Wyman. 


To own a bitof ground, to scratch it 
with a hoe, to plant seeds and watch 
their renewal of life, —this is the com- 
monest delight of the race, the most 
satisfactory thing a man can do. The 
man who has planted a garden feels that 
he has done somethiug for the good of 
world. —Charles Dudley \Yarner. 


Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do 
that day which must de done, whether 
youlike itor not. Being forced to work 
and forced to do your best will breed 
in you temperance «nd self-control. 
diligence and strength of will, cheerfll- 


lustily. as that meant thatthe Queens | nessand content, and a hundred virtues 
would cross the goal-line for a touch which the idle will never know. 


| down after the next down which they ; 
| did. Ir was then converted. Thus made 
the score of 6-0 in Que 


* favor with 
in few minutes of play. It made me 
think that the Queens would win the 
ame handily but when the second 
quarter ended, the score bgcame even 
with 6-6, Allof Varsitys Points were 
made through Queei 
in play by one beautiful drop-kick, a 
safety touch and a rouge: 

In the last half, the Queens was in 
wing-line but brilliant in backfield as 
they were seldom in the Varsity field 
except in the last. few minutes of 
pl while the Varsity was leading 
by 10 to 6 the Qu ne 
back strongly but was too late to over= 
come Vars lead. At thattime the 
ofe more rouge. The 
i th the score of 10 to 7. 
“The Varsity’s victory was a big surprise 
to everybod: 


ns” 


y back home, many Toron 
ing the ribbons of Varsity 


high rate of sp They seemed 
jubilant over the Varsity’s victory. 
arrived here without a mishap and 
abit tired. Although [was very much 
disappointed over Queens’ loss. | 
enjoyed the day in Kingston. 


—G. M. Brigham 


My Vacation 


School closed on June the nine- 
teenth and opened on Septembgr the 
twelfth, [ left Belleville at two oftlock 
in the morning on June the wventieth 
and Latrived in Windsor that afternoon, 
My parents met me at the station, 

‘After Lhad beer home a few: weeks, 
ither bought me a bicycle. It cost 
s. For the rest of the 
good time. [used to 
ride all over thé city. Last year when 
L wished to go visiting | used to have 
to get money to ride on the 
but this year [ rode on my bicy 

When I returned to school | mi 


my 
him fifteen doll 
sufimer 1 ha 


my bicycle very much. | told my chums 
at the O. $. D, about the good times. 
Thad with my bi 


‘ycle all summer. 
—Donat J. Maitre. 


many mistakes | 


to 
fast white and blue, passed us at aj 


Spar 


—Charles Kingsley 
| God made the country and) man 
made the town. 
What wonder then health and 
virtue, gifts 
“That can alone make sw 
bitter draught 
Phat lite holds out to all, should 


t the 


most abound 
| And least be threatened in the 


fields and groves. —Cowper. 


We are famers, tilling the soil and 
| growing wheat’ We're making agrea 


| new countey out of whar was onc 
| 
| 


wilderness, ‘To me, that seem 
most enough. We're. labourin! 
feed the world, since the world, 
| must have bread, and there's: some- 
thing satisfying and. uplifting in the 
mere thougbt that we can answer to 
God, in the end, torour lives, nom 
ter how raw and rude they may have 
heen. —Arthur Stringer. 


Honest-W ork 

Men said that the old) smith was’ 
aolishly careful, as he wrought on the 
‘great chain he was making in his dingy. 
op in the heart ofthe greatcity. Bur 
he heeded not their words, wrought 
with great painstaking. — Link after link 
he fashioned and welded and finished, 
and at last the great chain was comple- 
ted. Years passed. One night there 
wasa terrible storm, anda ship was in 
sore peril of being dashed upon the 
rocks. Anchor afteranchor dropped, 
bur none of them held At last the 
mighty sheet anchor was castinto the 
sea, and the old chain quickiy uncoiled 
and ran out it grew taut, All watched to 
see if itwould bear the awful strain, It 
any in the wild storm as the ‘vessel 
Weight surged upon it. It was a mome! 
of intense anxiety. ‘The ship with 
cargo bf a thousand lives depended up- 
on this one chain. What now if the old 
smith had wrought carelessly even. one = 
link of his chain! But he bad put hon~ 
esty and truth and invincible strength 
into every part. of it, and it stood the 
itest, holding the ship in safety until the 
| storm was over —SELECTED. 


y 
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How About Now? 
“The past is all right, my friend,” ho said 


“and the hinge you have done were fine, 
But it seems to mo you should, look ahead 
nd notoa the things bebind— 


e Row hard you ‘worked last year, 
Nor, your before, 
Bat ive how will you do the job that's here. 
‘Just waiting outalde of your door! 
‘Are you standing flat on the ground to-day, 
il ready to take up tho: toad, ‘ 

‘Ordo you live in yesterday's fray, 

‘over the tolleome road? 

on that surely. will come 


he Wway— 
hools and cause them, to hum, 


passed .yesterday. 


For it's not 
n 


‘You can't turn wi 
‘With water that 


A Story with Many Points 
(Continued from page 1) 

Mr. Leighton, though designated 
by the children as a “‘good sport,’ 
had never been careless of his speech. 
In fact he had been heard to say, on 
more than one occasion, that the 
elders in the home “were responsible 
for a great deal of the slipshod Eng- 
lish spoken. ‘‘Rules of grammar la- 
boriously taught in school,’’ quoth 
he, ‘‘are so consiantly violated in the 
home, as to render the teacher's task 
almost hopeless.’” Nevertheless, father 
was caught the very first week, and 
Grace secured the five points. Grace, 
you know, had been studying herman- 
ual, commonly know as the K.E.D. 
—King’s English Drill. 

Father and Dick were earnestly de- 
bating a certain point—a question in 
football tactics—and father, warming 
to his subject, announced, ““There | 
differ from you, Dick.’” ‘ 

‘An excited exclamation from Grace 
brought the discussion to an abrupt 
close. ‘‘Five points, Daddy,” she 
shouted. ‘‘Inan argument you differ 
with a person, not from him.’” 

For a moment father looked uncon- 
vinced, but Kathleen, aftera moment's 
deliberation, gave it as her opinion that 
Grace was right. "You differfroma 
person, Dad, in certain respects, but 
you differ with him in an argument. 
The twins score five, [ think.’” 

Nobody, in fact, escaped. Kathleen 
had to capitulate to Barbara on a very 


common expression. Describing a poor 


half-starved dog which she had seen in 
the street, she exclaimed: | feltbadly 
just to see the thing. I simply had to 
feed it.’’ 


But Barbara, too, had studied her 
manual. With what looked like a woe- 


ful lack of sympathy or the neglected 


canine, she shouted: ‘Thank you-for 


five points, Kathleen. One feels ‘bad’ 


not ‘badly.’ I know badly sounds bet- 
ter, but the dictionary will bear me 
out,’? and triumphantly she jotted 


down her five points. 


She, herself),was caught up by Dick 
in an equally common mistake, much 
to that young gentleman's satisfaction. 
Barbara's movements, as has been in~ 
timated before, were not of the quiet- 
She had entered the room one 
evening with eyen more noise than 
usual, and her mother had gently re- 


est. 


proved her. 
“Barbara, 


more ladylike manner 


“Plitry and do it Mother,’’ 


ge 


“Five for me, Babs,’ 


try to do it,’ not ‘try and do it 


_“'Shucks!?? ejaculated Barbara, un- 
\der her breath; but she did not ques- 


tion Dick’s claim. 


The whole game was amusing and 
interesting, and sometimes ludicrous. 
One Monday morning Grace came in 
from the kitchen, her black book in 


her hand, anda rather bewildered ex- | Wi) A8SU0 
{think it right to profit by another's 


pression on her face. 


“Mother,” she said, “I could get 
any number of points from Mrs. Dug- 
an’?—Mrs. Dugan was they washer- 
“She just said ‘she always 
“done, her work as ‘good, as she could; 
and every time she speaks she says 
something like that. But 1 couldn't 


woman. 


a my  dear,’’ she said, 
‘can’t you come into the room in a 


te- 
turned Barbara. ‘‘But somehow I for- 


} chuckled 
Dick. ‘‘Litele girls should say, eri 


explain to her about the ts, 
could I? 

“‘Hardly,”” smiled hermother. “I 
think we'll have to leave Mrs. Dugan 
‘out of the question.”” 

Gordon came home froma friend's 
house one day chucking audibly. On 
being asked the cause of his merriment 
he replied. ‘ 

“Tcouldn’t make you see just how 
funny it was; but they are playing the 
game over at Jack’s holise, too, and 
his little brother Don, whois only five, 
was getting points from Freddie, who 
is about three. It seems that Freddie 
had said, “Me want a piece of your 
candy, Don,’ and Don, as solemn as 
an owl’ was saying, ‘that’s five points, 
Freddie. 

“You shold say ‘I’ not ‘me.’ 
Then Freddie would dance up and 
‘down and yell ‘Me want some candy,” 
and Don would put down five points 
more. . It certainly was funny.”” 

The family joined in the laugh which 
Gordon’s story provoked, and Barbara 
brought down a gentle reprimand from 
her mother by announcing, ' 

‘Well, I don’t know that was any 
funnier than. what Nellie Preston’s old 
maid aunt said. Nellie corrected her 
for saying, ‘who’ instead of ‘whom,’ 
and, my! wasn’t she mad—angry, J 
mean. She said this whole campaign 
just taught young people to criticize ; 
their elders. In her day they were 

taught better manners, anyway, she 

said, if they didn’t know quite so much 

grammar.”” i 

“That's human nature,’ returned 

Mr. Leighton. ‘‘There are people 

who resent criticism, no matter how 

tactfully offered, and in thi there 

seems to be some little Woubt, even 

though, as you say, tactfulnessis one of | 
the rules of the game. 

“‘We miss the whole point of this 
campaign,” he continued, ‘* if our 
object is simply to trip some person up 
on a word or phrase, whose value can 

only be decided by consulting a dic- 
tionary. It isthe endeavor to correct 
our own every-day faults, such as the 

use of ‘shall’ and ‘will,’ and ‘I,’ and 
‘you,’ that really counts.”’ 

“And ‘aint,’ Daddy,’’ chimed in 
Barbara. ‘‘At school we have elim- 
inated the word aint trom our vocabu- 
lary entirely.’’ 
“I’m glad to hear that,’ returned 
Mrs. Leighton heartily. ‘‘I dislike 
that word or combination of words 
very much.’’ 

“You've never said, Daddy, just 
what the prize was going to be in this 
contest,’ continued Barbara. “If I 
win—and, honestly, I believe I've a 
‘a good chance so far—I know what 
I would like to have. It- would be 
something we could all enjoy, too.’’ 
“‘What’s that, Puss?"’ asked her 
father. 

“A radio set,’” replied 
promptly. 

“That's certainly a modest request.”’ 
replied her father, smiling: “bat 
I’ve been thinking of getting one for 
some time; so a radio set it shall be.’’ 
The campaign lasted for two months. 
At the end of that time, Barbara ac- 
tually showed a score slightly in ad- 
vance of Kathleen, who came second. 

**Barbara associated with the twins 
more closely that I,’’ smiled Kath- 
leen. *‘and profited by Gordon’s num- 
erous lapses.’’ 

“Barbara, my dear,’’ quoth Dick, 
with assumed seriousness, “‘do you 


ve 


4 


Barbara 


weaknesses?’’ 

“You ought to, know,’” retorted 
Barbara quickly. “You made capital 
out of mine often enough.  But,’’she 


= e Tae 
Three Kinds of People | 
Some one.has said: that there are 
three kinds of people in the world: the 
wills, the won’ ts, and the can’ts. The 
first are always willing to try to do the 
work which has to be done; they make 
many a failure; they blunder so patent- 
ly that anyone can tell how they could 
have done their work better; yet they 
are the men who do the work of the 
world. . 
The won’ts are not willing to work. 
“Tet George do it” is their motto, 
and they live up to. it-most Teligiously. 
They believe in others working, but 
they are not able to seé that they ought 
to do their share. The world owes 
them a living and they are determined 
to make it pay its debt, They may 
join the crowd which says “Wedidit,”” 
put they are never found when the bug- 
le blows for the batele. 
These 


the can’ts, 
They 


yond this. 
to work as others do, but they 
lessly handicapped by their inferiority 
complex, and when Gabriel sounds his 
trumpet we may expect to hear some of 
them mutter, ‘‘I simply can’tget up.’” 
To which class do we belong? 
—Onward 
We have no right to hope for the 
best while we are making the best im- 
qossible. 
Killing Kindness 
At the beginning of the last winter 
it was reported in Ontario that the chip- 
munks and squirrels were visiting the. 
barns in large numbers, evidently ex- 
pecting the farmers to feed them. Some 
people tegarded this as a sign of an 
open winter, while others said it was 
due to a failure in the crop. of nuts. 
‘There is another explanation which 
deserves consideration, namely, that 
the chipmunks and squirrels have di: 
covered that they can secure a liveli- 
hood without worke Within recent 
years these little animals have come 
into contact with human’ beings to 
such an extent that they are becoming 
quite tame; and, having been fed 
throughout the summer months, they 
are becoming lazy, and no longer 
obey the instinct to store up a supply 
of food for the winter. 
Naturalists have predicted this out- 
come of our kindness in feeding the 
chipmunks and squirrels. “They have 
been telling us that these wild things 
would come to rely’ upon our. bounty 
to the extent of neglecting to provide 
for themselves, only to face a tragic 
death4rom starvation when the winter 
came. Our feeding of the chip- 
munks and squirrels will not prove to 
be a kindness to them if it results in 
their loss of ‘the instinct to provide 
for themselves. 

Sometimes our kindness to_our fel- 
lows has similar results. We may 
help others to such an extent that they 
lose all desire and willingness to help 
themselves. It is right‘ and proper 
that we should assist our weaker bro- 
thers, but this assistance should be 
directed toward helping them to help 
themselves. 

It is an inexorable law of nature, 
that powers which are not used are 
lost. We are all subject to the work- 
ing of this law, and the lazy neglect to 
exercise our endowments of body, 
mind and soul, will yield bitter conse- 
quences. ‘This is the truth taught by 
our Lord in Auch parables as. the 
Pound and the Talents. 


In 1926, Ontario’s gold mines yiel- 
ded $31,000,000 worth ‘of gold. If 
made into $10 coins, and piled one 


ten in sometimes,if you're a real good 
little boy.”” 


added magnanimously, “‘i'll let you lis- | 


upon another, allowing about sixteen 
céins to an inch, the pile would be 
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Painting the bridge over the Firth of © 
Forth is an endless task. It takes the 
steeplejack painters three years (0 cover 
the bridge, and as soon as the: i 
finished it once, the time has come. ; 
begin all over’ again. The bridge 1s ' 
four miles long, and is  princinally 
steel. ‘The area to be painted is equi” 


have | 


“over three miles high. 


alent to 135 acres. 
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Marjory’s Thanksgiving | two places they had the audacity to ask}. But he didnot get the answer he A Thanksgiving = 


By Mabel G. Parkinson 


‘AM going to invest my last 
: ne 
i ‘ip,’? announced Marjory 


© Her. mother looked up 
lin sudden surprise. 

[ea “It sounds recklessly ex- 
travagant, doesn’t it, Mother, dear?’’ 
she hastened on, ‘‘but let me explain. 
It came to me last night just before [ 
went to sleep—the idea of 1g down 
to Aunt Jane’s for Thanksgiving_and 
looking far something to do down 
there. Some tell me there are more op- 
portunities in a small town than in abig 
city like this. I really need this five 
dollars to.get a new pair of shoes, 
for I've worn these out walking to 
answer advertisements, but it came to 
me almost like a dream to go down to 
Aunt Jane’s instead, and look for 
something there. If I could get a 
good position in an office and perhaps 
manage toget in a church as soloist 
and give a few lessons in the even- 
ings, | would be able to save quite a 
litle to send home each week, be- 
cause it wouldn’t-cost me so much to 
live in a small town—there would be 
no expense for car fare and board 
“would not’be very:high,tand then if I 
got something permanent and father 
got well enough so we could move 
him, perhaps we could all go down 
and live there;~ where rents would be 
lower than here,” and Marjory looked 
all ambition and encouragement asshe 
“‘and we could all he together 


* said her mother, 
rather wearily, “‘but don’t count too 
much on it. Work seems scarce all 
over just now. But you may try, dear. 
Anyway, the little holiday trip will do 
you good and perhaps the bvots will 
come when you really need them. 
Those don’t look too bad when they 
are all polished up, you know. You 
haven't been away for so long and 
Aunt Jane is one of those merry hearts 
{which doeth good like a medicine. 
i There is really no reason why we 
should remain in the city if you could 
get work elsewhere and if your father 
could be moved, as you say. He 
Seems a little stronger the last few 
days, but the doctors all say it will take 
You have good references and 
those ought to help. 


giving train leaving the city bore amon} 
its passengers ‘*Little Marjory Kane,’ 
as she was so oftencalled. |The adjec- 
tive was not pleasant to Marjory. She 
Was very small of stature and had_ in. 

herited from her grandmother ‘a baby 
Then the family physician had 
ordered her very thick and heavy, 
beautiful brown hair to be cropped off 
and this had emphasized the juvenile 
appearance in an almost’ unbelievably 
‘xaggerated degree. Even the good 
ol family doctor himself was almost 
shocked when he saw the effect of his 
mandate. But it was only when Mar- 
Jory was better and was seeking a posi 

tion that the real seriousness of this 
Youthful appearance made itself evi- 
lent. Everywhere she applied she 
Was turned down and as soon as the 
sffice door closed someone would ex- 
im, “‘A mere child!” In one. or 


Thus it wasthat the first Thanks- 


ther age and when she said, “Twenty- 
rone!’? she knew by their faces that 
they did not believe her. Her'fingers 
were itching to get at a’ machine and 
show them what she could do, but no 
one gave her the opportunity. Of 
course, they were all politeness itself, 
but it wae work she was looking for 
and nota cruel courtesy. There were 
times when she almost regi having 
spent all her savings on , but 
her dear mother assured at such 
times that she would yet live to see the 
day when she would feel no regrets 
regarding it. Filled with renewed 
ambition, Marjory took the traindown 
to her mother’s oldhometown. The 
visit part of the trip was delightful—a 
real treat to Marjory. Upon heraunt's 
advice and suggestion she interviewed 
several business men in the hope of em- 
ployment, but alas, her short stature, 
baby face and curly locks impressed 
them unfavorably in spite of her digni- 
fied and refined bearing. Only when 
she was settled on the train for home 
did the full significance of itall come 
over her: her money all gone, her fa- 
ther ill, the family bank account down 
to fifty dollars, with winter staring them 
in the face, alarge doctor bill accumu- 
lating, a big account standing against 
them at the drug store and her last pair 
of shoes wearing thin in the soles —the 
seriousness of it all came over her with 
appalling terror and she began to feel 
afraid, afraid of the future. It is at 
such times that those of weak physique 
lose their balance. 

Marjory.was in a very depressed 
state of mind when she got off at the 
Junction to wait for the flyer. The 
crowd rushed into the _ little country 
station, for the weather had turned cold 
anda chilly rain was beating down 
with an eastern vengeance. The 
small waiting room was soon packed 
and it became very uncomfortable for 
Marjory, who seemed smaller than 
ever. She had been fortunate enough 
to secure a seat by being one of the 
first to enter the station, but a svoman 
carrying a baby was lett standing and 


her place. “fe was 8.30 and the Flyer 
was due at 8.45. But when it did 


prised. 
‘Holiday trains are always late,’’ 


door. 

“‘Why is a holiday train like @*man 
going to church on Sunday morning?”’ 
' asked a long lanky lad of the fat man. 
! “Because it is never on time,”” an- 

swered the fat man’s wife for him._ 
i» Asthe minutes dragged along, the 
joking ceased and the crowd becamie 
impatient and unpleasant. 

At last the rain ceased and in small 
parties the crowd began to go out and 
peer up the track in the darkness for 
the brilliant headlight of the /Flyer. 
Finally, it rounded a curve and the 
little waiting room was quickly emptied 
of its tired crowd. But oh, so slowly 
came thac headlight. fee 

“Te must be a very heavy train, 
sad the long, lanky lad. 

“*VYes,’? remarked the fat man. 
“Now, I've gota conundrum for you. 
Why is the Flyer like my wife’s suit 
case?”’ : 


Marjory had insisted that she occupy 5 


not pull in on time, no one was sur-} 


said the big, fat man standing by the ; 


‘expected. 

“Because it contains many valuable 
articles,"’ quickly answered the long, 
lanky lad and the fat man’s wife evin- 
ced her enjoyment of the joke on her 
husband by patting her nephew on the 
back. 

At lastthe engine pulled into the 
the station and imagine the disappoint- 
ment of the tired crowd when they 
saw that there was no cars behind it. 
The great, big crippled monster crawl- 
ed slowly past the platform and the 
crowd learned that the cars were three 
miles back upon the track. The 
agent bent over his telegraph instru- 
ment in the little office and the crowd 
began to say things—things unpleasant 
to hear. Marjory forget her worry 
over the future in the face of the 
present trouble. The elements began 
to weep and the crowd sought shelter 
again in the little waitingroom. The 
minutes lengthened into hours and the 
crowd became still more unpleasant. 

Suddenly, a bright thoyght flashed 
into Marjory’s mind. hy not start 
some “‘community singing?’’- She 
spoke tu the fat man’s wife about it. 

“Splendid!” said that lady, enthu- 
siastically. 

‘“Phesvery-thing!”’ agreed her hus- 
band ; Fi 


“Sing ‘Well not go home "til morn- 
ing’ suggested the long, lanky lad. 

Marjory laughed. 

“You start it,’” she said, and he 
nearly fainted. 

“Ladies first!’ he murmured, when 
he had recovered, and he bowed gal- 
lantly. 

And then he opened his eyes as 
Majory’s beautiful voice started, 
“We'll not go home ’til morning.’” 

Of course she had expected the 
crowdyto join in and had her voice 
been less wonderful they no doubt 
would have. As it was, they simply 
forgot to do so. 

“Sing!’’ she demanded of the fat 
man, and he came to his _ senses. 
‘Make the crowd sing,’’ she deman- 
ded, feeling almost angry at the con- 
spicuousness she had unintentionally 
brought upon herself. 

“Sing, everybody!’’ shouted the 
fat man, and Majory led them into 
a repetition of ‘‘We'll not go home 
"til morning.’? Then . she followed 
up with a few popularsongs and finally 
led them up to some of the hymns she 
loved so well. She broke into an old 
hymn, a favorite of her father's, which 
she had sung for him so often during 
his illness. It did ngt occur to her 
that it‘Was not generally known and she 
was embarrassed for a moment when 
she realized that no one was joining in. 
However, the hymn was too beautiful 
to be sung in part so she finished it 
and immediately followed it with one 
which everyone knew. Just as she 
finished her solo a funny, little old 
mantedged his way through the crowd 
and stood at the fat man’s elbow. His 
head was bent in an intently listening 
attitude and he cast strange, little fur- 
tive glances at Majory. 

The relief engine thundered past on | 
its way to the stranded cars and the 
crowd, scarcely realizing the lateness 
of the hour, filed out to the platform 
to see it disappear in the darkness. 


For the molten bars of twilight 
-, Whore thought leans, glad but awed 
For the glory of the sunsote « 
T thank Thee, O my.God! 
For the earth and all its beauty: 

For the «ky and all ite light, 
For the dim and sooth! 


1 an eye of inward aceing, 
soul to know and lover 

For theve common aspirations 

+ Which our high helrship pro 

For the hearts that bless cach ot 

.._Heneath Thy xtnile, Thy 1 

For the Amaranth xaved fro 
Tthank Thee, 0 my God! 


Word: 
Thy wresence 
In, above, abroad, 
Ov n great gift of being, 
k Thee, Oy God.” 


Withh 
For Thi 
Tu 


But now the uyly tenmiperament was 
broken, the singing subdued the angry 
murmurings and brought about a more 
fleasant state of mind. With the pros- 
pect of soon getting away towards 
home, they fels more kindly. towards 
each other and the wor!d in general. 


|. The funny tittle man still. cast’fur- 


tive glances at Marjory. He made 
her uneasy. She began to think about 
arriving in the city alone at such alate 
hour. She wondered if the big, fat 
man and his wife would be coming 
out her way. She would feel less ner- 
vous if they were. 

Finally, the Flyer, or its substitute, 
steamed in, and the tired crowd lost 
no time in joining thé weary tgpvellers, 
who had been sitting all these hours in 
the coaches. 

Marjory felt quite relieved until she 
noticed that the funny little man_ was 
sitting just across the aisle, and the 
big fat man and bis wife were no 
where in sight. 

He continued his furtive glances and 
she made up her mind that when the 
conductor came through she would ask 
ifthere. were any seats in ancther 
coach and if so she would moré?  Sud- 
denly he got up and approathed her. 
She felt like crying outin alarm. His 
long, slender fingers grasped the arm of 
the seat to steady him as he bent over 
her. 

“*Pardon me,’’ he said in a surpris- 
ingly rich and mellow voice, ‘lam 
Jules Barton, ieader of the Barton 
Choir and choirmaster of Power Ave- 
nue Methodist Church. I am look- 
ing for asoloist. I believe your voice 
what I want. Do you live in the 
city? If so, I would be glad.to have 
yourvaddress and your permission to 
call and try your voice.”” 

Marjory gasped in sheer astonishment 
at first, but his kind grey eyes and 
gentle, musical voice brought: her to 


j herself. 


“Oh, Mr. Barton, do you think L- 
can sing?’ she asked, eagerly. 

“No,’’ he answered, with a peculiar 
smile all his own, “‘I don't think you 
can sing—I know you can sing,”’ and 
Marjory wondered why she had not 
recognized him before, forshe had of- 
ten seen the famous Jules Burton in his 
choir gown. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Down to Slee; The longest single the 
November woods are baro and iy F measuring some 4,000 miles from head 
loneovember days are clear and bright: to mouth, ‘The Nile is further dis- 
Each noon Burns UP, tT gone by Bi t tinguished in that it has no tributaries 
ach day may tops ren sors), | for the last 1,500 miles of its course to 
Watohing all things “lie down to sleep. the sea. During this stretch its waters 
I nevér knew before what beds, are considerably reduced in volume by 
sft to touch, ratic irrigati it 
Bey ipoaltand sot nay evaporation and irrigation, so that it 
"i pever knew before how much grows smaller instead of larger toward 
Of human sound there is in such, L th: 
igwicemeentnrguchtte fornteeee |i mo nee 
i Lbe £0 
poner ea ® | All Climates Are Represented 
Hach any Mod narcovtacteyershut Usnt:| Other African rivers among. thé 
Somer papel bs eek in ray sight; length-scoring twelve are the Niger and 
Thear thels short of pod niente the Congo, both fed by the tropical 
Littening while they “Iie down to sleep.” rains of hot regions near the Equator. | an 
November bare and atill: Ina general way they more nearly re- 
‘November days are bright and rood: semble South America’s representa- 
Litew noon burns up life's morning chill; . 
“Life's night resta feet which long have stood: | tive, the Amazon, than the great 
cote no Oe ree streams of the colder northern contin- 


Some 

q 

ents. 

Of Asia’s six longest rivers, four are 
in Siberia, the Ob, Yenisei, and Lena 
flowing north into the'Arctic Ocean 
and the Amur emptying into an arm of 
the Pacific. The other two are the 
Yangtze and Hwang, or Yellow River 
of China. 

These twelve river basins represent 
the greatest variety of climate and civili- 
zation. The Amazon and the Congo 
flow through lush equatorial jungles in- 
habited by birds of brilliant plumage, 
wild animals and savage tribes, while 
the mouths of the Yenisei and the 
Lena are above the northern timber 
line and their valleys support the 
sparest population. The Mississippi 
and the Yangtze flow through estab- 
lished, if divergent, civilizations, with 
rich cities along their banks like jewels 
onastring. The Nile is ne of the 

cradles of world history ;3h@Macken- 
zie is still a frontier stream. 


*Fackson 


John’s Reward 


John lived in the great city of New 
York. He was.a good boy and loved 
to read. One day he came home from 
school and told his father that his teach- 
er told the class about four books 
that described the early life of our 
country, when the Indians lived in the 
forests. They were called the Leather- 
stocking Tales and they cost fifty cents 
apiece. He said to him, “‘Won'tyou 
please let me get them Father? I want 
them very much.” ‘‘Yes,’’ his fa- 
ther said, ‘You have been avery good 
boy and I want youto have them,’’ so 
he took two silver dollars out of his poc- 
ket and gave them to John. ‘“Oh! 
thank you, Father,’’ he said as he put 
on his cap and’ ran toward the door. 
He hurried away to the bvok-store. 

He had just had a fine dinner and was 
feeling very happy; but when he reach- 
ed.the busy street coming from the 
wharf, he saw a poor family, who look- 
ed very strange and unhappy. He 
knew they had just come in a ship 
from anothercountry. The four little 
children were crying and John felt very 
sorry for them. He thought maybe 
he could help them find their way so 
he said, ‘What is the matter?” But 
the man shook his head, put his finger 
in his mouth and then pointed to his 
pocket; so John understood that he 
had no money to buy food and phey 
could not talk English. He ‘then 
thought of his own comfortable home 
and how lucky he was compared with 
these children. He had hissilver dol- 
lars in his hand all ready to buy his 
books; but did not care for them now. 
He put the money in the man’s hand 
and pointed to the bakery. Thepoor 
man took off his hat and said some- 
thing which John could not understand 
and the wife took his arm and smiled 
through hertears. John watched them 
as they went away; then he turned and 


us 


“Up-Hill” Rivers 

From the point of view ofa world 
map five of the dozen rivers “How 
up-hill,”” that is, flow to the north. 
These are the Nile, Mackenzi . 
Yenisei, and Lena. The Mississippi 
and Niger flow south. The Amur, 
Yangtze, Hwang and Amazon run 
eastward. Only the Congo points 
toward the west. 

All these streams overflow their 
banks at intervals*but the results are 
strangely different. In the case of 
the Mississippi and Yangtze, Hoodé 
are national disasters bringing untold 
suffering to millions. “Ihe annual 
overtiow of the Nile with resulting 
fertilization of the valley by the de- 
posit of silt is the source of the 
wealth of Egypt. The Hwang, or 
Yellow River from its habit of over- 
flowing its bank and changing its en- 
tire course at intervals is known as the 
“scourge ot China.”’ 

The Amazon and the Congo lie 
almost under the Equator, and the 
other ten longest rivers are in the 


went home., In the evening his 
_ father asked him if he got the books; Northern Hemisphere. Four flow 
* but John said ‘‘No, father | gave my | into the Arctic Ocean. A reason is 


not far to seek. ‘The greatest land 
masses are in the northern half of the 
world, and without large land areas 
long rivers are impossible. The 
smaller continents of Australia and 
Europe are not represented in the 
dozen. Similarly, the reason for the 
fongest rivers flowing to the north and 
east is that the longest continental 
slopes extend in those directions. 


money to a poor family; but I can earn 
the two dollars and buy them myself.’” 
His father said, ‘‘I was standing on 
the corner and saw you help them and 
I was proud of my son. You have 
earned the books by being kind go the 
poor family.” Then he told John to 
gointhe library and he would find 
.them on the table. 

John was very happy. He said, 
“Father, I always try to be like you an? 
you are always good and kind.”’ 

—The Ohio Chronicle. 


The Twelve Longest Rivers 


Of the world’s dozen longest rivers, 
six are in Asia and three in Africa. 
The New World is represented only 
by the Amazon in South America and 
the Mississippi and the Mackenzie in 
North America, though if the Miss- 
ouri be considered apart from the 
Mississippi it would take rank in its 
own right, 


Why Rivers Are Highways of 
Civilization 

The Yangtze and the Mississipi are 

lined with wealthy cities largely because 

of their location in the Temperate 

Zone. The tropic Amazon, Niger, 

and Congo are too hot; the Mackenzie 


the favorable growth of towns. The 
Nile Valley beyond Cairo is a mere 
strip of green from fifteen to thirty miles 
wide between two burning deserts. 
‘The Hwang is too variable in its habits 
to encourage navigation or river ports. 


markable things. 


house. 


and the Siberian rivers are too cold for, 


From the earliest times these long:} 
rivers have furnished high roads for the 

exploration of continental — interiors. 

Nero sent an expedition to discover the 
headwaters of the Nile whick failed to 
reach its objective. Russian penetration 
of Siberia followed the great river beds. 

The Amazon and the Congo are still 
highways of discovery. 
of the Yangtze are veiled in Asiatic ob- 
scurity. ‘The Niger was the river of 
romance in the great days of Timbuktu. 
The histories of the world’s river basins 
have been the history of the world’s em- 
pires. A great river is 


da source of life. 


twelve longest rivers tap the roots of its 
history as well as the roots of its re- 
sources. —Geographic News Bulletin. 


Sir Walter Raleigh and His 
Two Plants 


During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, —now three hundred years ago 
—that famous soldier and statesman, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, did some very re- 
He made a voyage 
to America, where he discovered Vir- 
ginia,—which was named after the 
Virgin Queen, —and returning home, 
carried with him two plants, the use of 
which he had learned of the Indians. 

One was the potato, which had 
never before been seenin a civilized 
country. ‘The other was destined to 
become quite as celebrated, if not so 


seful, “This was the 


Shortly after Sir Walter's return 
home, a Servant came into his room 
one morning and found him sitting be- 
fore the fire, with his head thrown back 
and with smoke pouring out of his 
mouth. The poor fellow, who had 
never heard of tobacco nor seen a pipe 
before, thought his master was on fire, 
and ran, in great terror, for water to put 


it out! Before Walt 


explain, acold bucketful was dashed 
over him, and he was drenched from 
head to foot. 


But very soon the 


used to seeing people with smoke com- 
ing out of their mouths, in his master’s 
Thenallthe young nobles of 
the court began to smoke because the 
famous Sir Walter did. He wasavery 
accomplished smoker: he ever claimed 
that he could tell to a grain’s weight, 
how much smoke came from a pipe. 

“*Prove it, Sir Walter,”’ the Queen 


said to him one day. 
ty shall see the proo! 


And having weighed carefully the to- 
bacco he put into his pipe, he smoked 
He then put the 


it in her presence. 
asheson the scales, an 
ed much less. 


abeth, 


deed how much has 
the smoke.’” 

But while tobacco 
high favor, the other 
homely, useful potato: 


ed upon with contempt; like those 
unpretending persons whom we 


plain, 


are so apt to slight at first, 
‘often turn out to be our best friends. 


Sir Walter found 


cultivation in Englai 

as it so often does, 

potatoes.” 

caused the new vege! 
> 

Lup at herown table, 


people who dined wi 
ed to eatit. To re 


actually poisonous. 
There was some s! 


rruly, Sir Walter,”’ laughed Eliz- 
‘ou have carried your point; 
for the difference in weight shows in- 


ready to use his tobacco, but few wil- 
ling to eat his potato. 


said he, “‘when the corn harvest fails, 


need not starve if they have plenty of 


The Queen listened to him, and 


upon the innocent potato, they went 
away and spread a report that it was 


for this false report, the potato belong. 
ing tothe same order as the deadly 
nightshade and other poisonous plants, 
So, in spite of all that'even the Queen 
could do, the English people refused to 
‘accept it as wholesome food, and it 
was left for the pig. i 

Not until the reign of King LouisxX VJ 
of France were the real virtue of this 
vegetable made known to the world, 
In'this reign there lived a’ man who 
was very successful in growing plants 
for food. He found the potato very 
different from the mealy palatable root 
which we now know and like so well; 
but he felt sure that with cultivation, 
it could be made'a great blessing to the 
country, 

People laughed at him for-his pains, 
But he went on growing the potato 
till he had brought it to perfection, 
Even then, no one would have eaten it 
if the King had not taken its par. 
The King had large pieces of ground 
planted with it, and he went about 
with the flower of the potato in his 
button-hole. 

No one dared laugh at the, King; 
and when he said potatoes were to be 
‘eaten people began to find out how 
good and wholesome they were. 

By degrees they were more and more 
liked. In these days there is no vege- 
table that is so highly prized. We 
could not well do without the potato, 
but we might dispense with tobacco, 
—Monroe’s Fifth Readers. 


Head reaches, 


th a roadway 
The world’s 


tobacco plant: Interesting Facts 


The principal ingredients used in 
animal perfumes are musk, civet, am- 
bergris and castor. 

It is said that a swan may live 200 
years, a goose 80 years, peacock 25, 
crow 100, nightingale 18. 

Rayon, or artificial silk, is now be- 
ing’ manufactured from corn-s Iks. 
The process used is one which was 
discovered by a Hungarian, named 
Bela Dorner. 

The thermometer of a balloon which 
rose more than eight miles into the air 
showed a t erature of 96 degrees 
below were. Abbe earth’s surface 
the temperature was just’70 degrees 
above zero 

A seven foot road magnet is now in 
use on some roads to pick up tacks, 
spikes and such like enemies of auto 
tires. The machine is said to do its 
work well. It is run over the road 
attached to a truck, and it gathers quite 
a quantity of oldiron fromthe ordinary 
road. hh 

Some London factories have posted 
the notice: ‘‘Noses must not be 
powdered in business hours."’ It is 
computed that a girl powders her nose 
four times an hour, and that each time 
takes about two minutes, so that the 
loss to a factory where one hundred 
girls are employed would be about 106 
working hours every day. - Candidly, 
we cannot corroborate these heures, 
but they are somewhat interesting, if 
true 
London, with a populati ‘of seven 
and one-half millions, leads the world 
in size. New York, with six millions, 
is a close second, and Berlin, the 
German capital, comes third, with 
four million. Paris has three million, 
Chicago not quite three million, am 
‘Tokio about two million. 

The empire of Alaska embraces 
more land than all of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark combined. The potato siel 
is 300 bushels to an acre. “Turnip 4 
carrots and sugar beets flourish without 


er had time to 


old ‘servant got 


‘Your Majes- 
f,"? he. rephed. 


d found that they 


passed away in 


was held in such 
plant— the poor, 
— was long look- 


but who 
plenty of people |‘ 


He urged its 


ind; “‘because,’” 


then the people 


table to be served nt e uri 

when the grand | the aid of commerical fertilizer. Red | 

sence ine Stig. [topped and. yellow-flowered allt 4 
grows aboundantly. The territory, 


venge themselves 2 
grows more per capita than does the © 


United States of America. z 
Mercury is the only metal found in 
how of foundation ' liquid form. ~ 
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Pupils’ Locals 
Note: These locals are intended to be a 
exercise and a means for developing 


haope ncouraging the use of correct and facile 
"English. “They are written by the pupils, 


~ form in which they finally appear. 


corrected and revised under the direc- 
then <P the teacher, who is responsible for the 


——————————— 
Mr. STEWART’s CLAss 


‘Ihe Crystal Palace 


Many, many years agg. there lived 
in the village‘of Zurdorf, a queer little 
woman. She was avery kind old lady 
and agood nurse. She was often call- 
ed to care for the boys and girls. 
‘They quite often wereiill. The kind wo- 
man knew many interesting stories. 
She made the sick children feel happy 
and) gave them some __ interesting 
story books. . Frequently she told 
them about knights and ladies in 
castles and of the wood nymphs and 
the water sprites. 
was about old Father Rhine. 

One night, as she sat knitting, a 


The best story; 


This is_my first local this session 
so I would like to write about coming 
to school. On September the twelfth 
the deaf pupils returned to school after 
almost a three months’ holiday. There 
are more new pupils this year than last 
year, I think, but [ am not sure as last 
year was my first year at the O.S.D. 

Last year | was in Grade VIA and 
passed my examinations with first hon- 
ours. This year I was promoted to Mr. 
Stewart's class which is Grade 
VIII. The pupils in this class expect 
to be allowed to try the entrance exam- 
ination next June if they do-well in their 
New Year's examinations. I hope 
that we shall all succeed. I “shall try 
to do my lessons well because I want to 
pass. I wouldlike to take up High School 
work next year if | can. 


—Edrie Isabella Kinsella. 


Mr. Brancuarn’s Crass 


—lI am going-to tell you about the 
man in the rubber ball who went over 
Niagara Falls last summer. My sister 
and I visited my aunt's place in Niag- 
ara Falls and stayed there for a week. 
We went to see the wonderful falls in 
the afternoon. There -were many 
peoplethere. We saw the man and 
aCat getinto.a large rubber ball in the 
water. The ball was red in color and 
about four feet in diameter. Later we 
saw him going over the falls We 

thought that he would be killed but was 
not and was only hurt a little. 

Many people crowded near the falls 
te see the:ball. Some men rowed out 
ina boat and got the ball below the 
falls. The people were surprised to 
see the man stillalive. Susie Sherrit. 


—I am going to tell-you about my. 
visit to Port Stanley. 

One afternoon last summer at 1.30 
o'clock, Thelma’s uncle, grandmoth- 
er, grandfather, mother and I wentto 


I would like to tell you about _ my 
history. of Colonel John Graves 
Simcoe. In 1793 Colonabifohn Graves 
Simcoe founded Toronto. Newark 


knock came at the cottage door. She [a5 the capital 


opened it and saw a stranger who was 
carrying a lantern of curious pattern. 
He didn’t talk to her but motioned 
her to follow him. 

‘The night was dark, the rain was 
heavy and the wind blew hard. 
Aunt Margot, as the children called 
Margot, followed hi She was 
afraid of the storm. He motioned to 
her again but she said that she could 
go no farther. 

‘The old’ man didn’t answer but 
caught Margot in his arms and plune- 
ed into the Rhine River. It had 
risen very high and in its eddying 
water Margot was frightened. They 
sank far down and at last passed out 
of the water and when she opened 
her eyes, found herself in a wonder- 
ful crystal palace. The old man 
said that he had taken her there to care 
for his beautiful wife, who was ill. 


—D. M. Wenzel. 
Our Cottage Picnic 


On Friday afteraoon we heard the 
good news from Miss Bell that we had 
aninvitation from Miss Panter to spend 
Saturday afternoon at her cottage on 
the Bay shore. It was a showery day 
butwe decided to go. We walked on 
the highway and turned south to where 
Miss Panter’s cottage is. We reach- 
ed the cottage just before it began to 
rin, Misses~Panter, Benedict and 
Bell were there. Miss Panter asked 
us if we felt cold and she made a fire 
in a grate tomake us comfortable and 
warm. Wecouldn’t play ouside be- 
cause the ground was wet and muddy 
so Miss Bell had us play games, which 
made uslaugh heartily. The names 
ofthe games were ‘‘the fruit-basket’’ 
and ‘‘spin the plate.”’ We enjoyed 
playing fruit-basket better than the 
other. 

At about three o'clock Misses Pant- 
er and Benedict fried hot-dogs and 
made coffee. Miss Bell helped them 
to put the hot-dogs into buns. 

‘Then some of us went outside to 
watch the water. Miss Panter's dog, 
Mike, followed us and the girlsthrew 
some sticks into the water and Mike 
tanto the water and tried to catch 
them. After a while the teachers cal- 
led usto have our supper which we 
Rreatly enjoyed. After supper some of 
Us vot some sticks and roasted marsh- 

*-mallows on them. in the’ fireplace. 

. When they were soft, we took them 
from the sticks and ate them. 

When it grew dark, we went back 
home, arriving about six o'clock. 

_ We certainly had an enjoyable. time 
and thanked Miss Panter for inviting us 
and also Misses Bell and Benedict for. 
helping usto have agoodtime. Miss 
Panter said she will welcome us some- 
time in the spring. —Cylene Youngs. 
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—School closed on June 18th and 
1 went home, arriving at Goderich at 


ig if | would go to work at the 
‘lion at 8 30 o'clock that 
My mother asked me if I 
wanted to work there and I told her 
that I would like to do so. I lefthome 


at 8.15 o'clock. 


$3.00 per week. [worked from June 
22nd to September Sth. My job was 
to watch when the people dropped 


from 8. 30 to 12 o'clock. I have worked 
five 


there were generally more ‘than 200 
people at the pavilion and on Saturdays 
there were more than 500 people. 


--On Sunday, Sept 9th, betore the 


expupils and my rel 
We had several amusements, 


hada pleasant evening. They presented 


pleased with all of them. 


Union Fraternelle of Ottawa, present- 
ed me with a lovely package of letter 
paper and envelopes. 
deal to assist the deaf and takes a great 
interest inthem. ‘The deaf are certain- 
ly very grateful for what shé has done 
Some days ago I received 
a letter from Father Henry Belanger, 


to the reunion o! 


held at Ottawa on Oct..21 i 


and Bishop Forbes, but | could not be 
away fromr school. 


invitation. —J 


of Upper Canada then Port Stanley in her uncle's car. We 
all brought lunches and after a long 
tide reached Port Stanley. Thelma 
asked me to go around the stores and 
choose things we liked. Wehad a 
glass of orangeade, lemonade, hot- 
dogs, ice-cream pie and other things, 
We had a lovely time. Then we 
walked back to where her family was 
and had lunch. After lunch we all 
wentto the lake. Thelma and [ went 
up the incline railway and went and 
got more ice cream to eat. 
9 o'clock we all went #ome. 


Niagara River. So he 
‘¢ Toronto harbour the 


he also named. Yonge 
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nada for only five yea 


ecause he did so much 

from Flint had come to seeme. We 

were all tired but very happy. 
—Florence May Garside. 
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-—-I am going to.tell you about my 
sand 
uncles and [ went to Goderich with my 
When 
at Goderich we drove 
Then he took my 
My two uncles walked 


We saw the horse 
When the fair was 
almost finished, I walked around _ the 
grounds alone and in a short time, | 
She knew 


a 
a 
little longer and then went went up 
About 5.30 o'clock I bade El- 
wood good-bye and my- cousins and 


joyed myself very much at Goderich 
—Bob J. Thompson. 


—In September Mr. Blanchard took 


green trees are trees whose leaves stay 


whose leaves fall off in autumn. There 
ny different kinds of trees on the 
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fence. Three mountain ash trees grow 
Oak tees 
awa near Mr. 


res on our lawn are pine, spruce, 


spruce is near the corner of the virls’ 


“lawns Other 


mentioned are basswood, poplar, elm, 


—Helen Agopsowicz. 


—This local is about coming to 
school on Sept. 17. - 
T left Kenora at 1.30 p.m on the 
train on which my father works. I was 
the only deaf boy on the train and ar- 
rived at Fort William at 9.55a.m. [ 
got off the train there and shook hands 
with Miss Deannard and she took care - 
of the deaf pupils. We left Fort 
William and arrived at North Bay at 
9.15 a.m on Tuesday. Then Miss 
Deannard and a few pupils walked 
through the city and cianged from 
PR. to C.N. Rt | We'left there 
at 10.45. a.m. On Wednesday the 
pupils arrived at Belleville at 12.15 
p.m. Then they drove in two busses 


¢ 


—Hughie Daniel Mc Millan. 


—I am going to tell you about thé 
weeds. Weeds are injurious plants 
that grow in gardens, fields, lawns, 
and orchards. Some weeds are milk- 
weed, chickory, sow, scotch. and 
Canada thistles, wild asters, beggar 
ticks and burdocks. 

Milkweeds are white in color. 
They are two orthree feet tall. The 
seeds are found in pods, are brown in 
color and have white plumes. Sow 
thistles are yellow in color and are 
about two or three feet tall. } The 
seeds have plumes and are carried by 
the wind. 

Wild asters are purple in color and 
are two orthree feet tall. They usual- 
ly grow in the field or road sides. 
—lan Simpson. 


—Last summer during my vacation 
I went to Toronto for the convention 
at the Evangelist Church forthe Deaf. | 
I stayed with my relatives for two 
weeks. | went to Gordon Richard- ~ 
son’s home on Wellesley St. 
Several deaf people went on the 
steamship from Toronto to Niagara 
Falls, Ont. and walked from there to 
Niagara Falls N.Y. and then rode on 
the street car to Lewiston, NYY. 
Last August 5th my parents and I 
went ta Merrickville for avisit, After 
a two weeks visit my uncle motored 
there from Ottawa with his friend and 
took my cousin and me toGoverneur, 
Louisville, _ Odgenburg, _ Canton, 
Rome, “Utica, and other American 
cities. We stayed in Utica, N.Y. 
for one week. [ wrote a letter to 
my father from Utica. [ had a fine 
time in U.S.A. I often go to the 
U.S.A. for a trip during the summer: 
—James Lawrence Guy 
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Lam going to tell you about the 
United Empire Loyalists. After the 
American Revolution sothe people 
lived in the United States who were 
loyal to Britain. They Were treated 
cruelly by the Americans because they 
had refused to help them against Brit- 
ain. Thev burned their houses, and 
barns andkilled ther cattle and stole 
gogds. They were afraid to stay there 
so they decided to come “to Canada 
because they knew that they would be 
free here. 

Sir Guy Carleton was kind to the 
loyalists and the British government 
gave them farms and food for three 
years. About 1783 and 1784 they 
came to Canada and settled in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, P. E, I, Ont- 
ario and Quebec. 

When the lot 
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ists reached Canada 
they had many hardships: They chop- 
ped down the: trees and made log 
houses to live in. They-had no shin= 
gles so they covered the sroofs with 
bark and mud-to keep outthe cold and 
rain. For furniture they had home-, 
made chairs, tables and beds. The 
beds were sometimes made of poles 
and cedar boughs. The crops were 
poor and many of them died of starva- 
tion. Do you like my history story? 
—Alma Evelyn Sanders. 
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No Sunday Visitors 


Friends,of the pupils, and others 
concerned, are requested not to visit 
our School on Sundays, as their com- 
ing interferes with the routine of the 
School. Some parents make free of 
the buildings and frequently take their 
pupils out of Sunday School and per- 
haps away for dinner, sometimes yith- 
out notifying those in charge or even 
asking permission, which has a bad 
effect on the discipline of the School. 
Moreover those in charge of the pupils 
work hard six:days in. the week, and 
have some necessary Sunday duties. 
Apart from these, they need and are 
entitled to. their Sabbath day's rest, 
but this is often rendered impossible 
by the influx. of visitors. Not infre- 
quently; from this cause, Sunday isthe 
most tiresome day of the week. This 
is a notice to all concerned that Sun- 
day is not a visiting day at the On- 
tario School for the Deaf. 


Home News 


The girls of the senior department 
were the guests of Miss Panter. last 
Saturday at her cottage “The Wil- 
lows’’ onthe Bay of Quinte. The party 
was a huge success and the girls have 
something’in store for next spring for 
Miss Panter has already extended an 
invitation. _ Misses Bell and Benedict 
accompanied the girls and introduced 
several games to add to the pleasure. 


A heavy. three days’: rain. upset all 
‘plans for outside games. ‘The boys’ 
campus was rendered unfit for either 
football or softball" The big rain 
brought the softball season to a close. 
The teams captained by Carricre, 
Abrams:and Boyle were. tied for the 
honors, The first game of the play- 
off proved to be the best game of the 
season, When the game was called 
on account of darkness the teams were 
tied with five runs each. 


Sixteen teams have entered the 
horseshoe pitching contest tournament 
and games are now in progress for the 
first round. — In the intermediate séc- 
tion there are twelve teams. At 
présent there are.no favorites in either 
group. but every team thinks they will 
be champions. As the boys have been 
practising every day for ewo weeks the 
contests in both groups should prove 
of interest. 


The yirls’ athletic committee have 


* assigned one member of the committee 


on duty for Saturday afternoon for 
games of competition and for the in- 
troduction of new games. 


‘The boys have formed three soccer 
teams in a senior league under the cap- 
taincy of Bell, Boyle and Abrams. 
The Orioles: 

Lally, Boyle, McMillan, Micetick, 
Carriere, B. Richardson, Sero, Wil- 
son, Jassan, Wozick, Shiff, Collette 
and Wall. 


The Juncos: 

Blanchard, Abrams, Matthews, 
Brigham, Meyette, Quinn, Robert- 
son, Eames, Hurtubise, “Harrison, 
Simpson, Dennis and Tryon. 

The Hawks: 

Bell, Stratton, Schwager, McPeake, 

hompson, G. Richardson, Meloche, 
Cecchini, DeShetler, Foster, Crerar, 
Maitre and Franklin. 


The Hawks have won all games to 
dae and have not even been scored 
\pon. . They are a light but very fast 


team. The Orioles with the greatest 
weight lack in team play and are tied 
with the Juncos, each team having one 
point whilst the Hawks have four. 
But the race is young yet and any of 
the teams may come out on top. 


__ The list of parties artd the committees 
in charge have been outlined. The first 
party will be a monster one on the Sat- 
urday following Hallowe'en. The 
Committee promise some surprise. 


Our High School Pupils were given 
the opportunity to see ‘‘Wings,”’ one 
of the greatest war pictures even filmed. 
Following is a description of the pic- 
ture’exactly as written by one’ of the 
pupils. 
made, one, a capital letter and the oth- 
er, the tense of a verb. 


“Wings” * 

Dave Armstrong and Jack .Powell 
were two village boys and great ind. 
Dave was wealthy while Jack’ was 
moderately so. They were great 
friends until both met a city girl, and 
both loved her. 

_Each of them tried to win the city 
girl, whose name was Sylvia. 

They unconsciously did little things 
which made each other angry. 

At last in. 1917 America declared 
war on Germany. Both Jack and 
Dave enlisted for aviation service. 

After many prelimanary exercises 
and training they were both sent outto 
the front. While they had been in 
training they had become fast friends. 

One day both of them were sent out 
with the’ ‘dawn patrol’’ is is what 
they had been wanting for a long time 
as itcarried much distinction with it. 

After the American Squadron had 
been in the air for some time they sight- 
eda squadronof. Fokker. planes. under 
the celebrated Captain Von Kellerman. 

After a fierce fight many of the planes 
were sent down in flames. 

Jack found himself face to face with 
Von Kellerman, After much zooming 
around and firing Jack fonud his Lewis 
gun jammed. . Captain Kellerman had 
him at his mercy but being sporty he 
withheld his fire. After a while the 
captain waved his hand to Jack and 
sideslipped out of the way, and went 
back across the lines. After much 
fighting they were given commissions 
as lieutenants and each was awarded 
a Croix de Guerre bya French general 
for their bravery. 

One day a large German Gotha 
plane and two small Taube bate 
planes were sent out to bomb the 
village of Merval which was used asa 
billet and arsenal 

Jack and Dave were sent up to 
pursue the planes. Dave followed the 
two Taubes and brought them down 
in ames. Jack pursued the Gotha 
and sentit down where it burnt in 
flames. 

They were both given a week's 
leave which they spent in-Paris. 

While they were in Paris all leaves 
were cancelled and Jack being drunk 
did not know this put was saved from 
court martial by his playmate Mary 
Preston. 

They were on the tenterhooks as 
they expected to go up any minute 
preparation for the “Big Advanc 
where they were to try and break “the 
Hindenburg Line”’ 

Alter a fight in the air Dave wi 
sent down, and was reported as killed. 

Jack upon hearing this became very 
downhearted and swore to be revenged 
so he set out with his plane and Hew 
behind the enemy lines and tore up a 
communication road, riddled two ob- 
servatory balloons, and cleaned out a 
machine gun nest. 

During this time Dave who was 
mortally: wounded managed to steal an 
enemy plane. 


Only two corrections were | 


Jack sighted the plane and taking it 
for an enemy he pursued, it. 
He did no harm to Dave whom 


he thought was a German but he. 


smashed the controls, At last Dave’s 
plane crashed into a peasant's cottage. 

Dave was dragged out of the cock- 
pit of the wrecked plane. 

Jack descended and cut out the 
fabric with the maltese cross on it. 

He then went into the house to see 
whom it was he had brought down. 

He was very much surprised and 
grieved to learn that it was his friend 
Jack, when he had brought down. 

He was also much relieved to hear 
that it was not his fault that Dave was 
dying but that he had been mortally 
wounded before that. 

When Armistice was declared Jack 
went home where he received a royal 
welcome from. his townsmen. 

Afterwards.,he went to Dave's par- 
ents’ home to. give them Dave's Jast 
message, and his Croix de Guerre and 
mascot which yas a teddy bear. 

Dave's parents were inclined to re- 
sent his coming to see them but when 
Jack gave them the medal and magcot 
they understood and torgave him. 

When he next met Mary he told 
her how sorry he had been for being 
so blind as not to see that Mary loved 
him. 

On Nov. 12 the our good friend, 
Mr. R. M.. Thomas, will celebrate 
the passing of another milestone of his 
life and can rightfully claim to be eighty 

ars young, for young he gays 

He will quietly observe 
his natal day at his fine home in Oak- 
ville, and perhaps in Toronto. He 
learned the “‘art preservative’ in the 
| Gallaudet office atthe American School 

in Hartford, Conn, in 1865. The 
Guide had to cease publication on ac- 
| count of the Amekican* War. Mr. 
‘Thomas says he hopes the Canadian 
will not fail, as Canada is a very. pros- 
perous country for the deaf and hear- 
ing alike. We are glad to hear from 
Mr. Thomas, and to know that he is 
hale and heary.. No member of the 
deaf community of Ontario is more 
highly regarded than himself and his 
estimable wife. 


Hamilton Happenings 


Mrs. Ag. Waggoner left on Sat- 
urday the 20th of Oct.,- for Sarnia to 
conduct the service there on Sunday. 
‘The account of the meeting has not 
yet been learned, it may be in your 
next issue. 

On Sunday, the 21st Oct., Mr. A. 
H. Cowan of London motored down 
to Hamilton. He was accompanied 
by his eldest daughter, Miss Irene Co- 
wan, and his son, both these young 
people converse freely in the sign lan- 
guage. Mr. Cowan held the after- 
noon service here, taking as_his sub- 
ject ‘‘Ingratitude’” and his text from 
St. Luke, 17-17. © TI 


The meeting was 

“largely attended, it was a friendly gath- 
ering and we hope the Cowan's will 
come again. : 

Mr. Moreland, who ngs oeen for 
sometime employed as arf apprentice 
by the David Lisson Printing Co., 
has resumed his studies at the Tech- 
nical School every other Tharsday af- 
ternoon. We suppose hewill soon be 
a full fledged printer and we wish him 
success in his choice of a trade. 

We have been very blessed with 
beautiful October weather this fall and 
a great many of our friends who are 
fortunate ensugh to own cars have been 
‘aking advantage of this and among 
themare Mr: and Mrs. Geo. Brethour 
and Miss Carrie Brethour, all of Tor- 
onto who spent Oct. 7thin Hamilton. 

We were sorry to hear that Mr. 
Charles Mortimer met with a very 
painful accident lately while on his way 
home from work. While stepping 
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from asteet car he missed a step and 
fell, breaking his left wrist, which 
made it necessary for him co be laid off 
for a few weeks. 

Talking about sports. Well! they 
are really talking about hockey again. 
Most of us are fond of hockey and the 
Hamilton boys are making up a good 
team, there being about eizht young 
sporty fellows. They hope to challenge 
teams of Hamilton and Toronto. Mr. 
William Hacking is planning this. 

“Hamiltonian’’ 


Waterloo County Counts. 


Mr. Roy Coles’of Galt was recently 
spending a fortnight at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Moynihan at 
Wilt, 

On October Lith Mrs J. A-’Moy- 
nihan and her friend, Mrs. T. S. 
Williams of Kitchener took a trip to 
Bridgeport to visit friends of the for- 
mer. Little Hardie Williams accom- 
panied them, and had a great time in 
the country. 

On Sunday, Oct. 14th, Mrs Will- 
iams entertained Mrs. J. A. Moyn- 
ihan of Waterloo, and Miss John- 
ston of Kitchener toa dainty and tasty 
supper. 2 

Miss Beverly Moynihan, the only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Moy- 
nihan_ is taking up a Beauty Course at 
Hodgin’s Beauty Parlors in Kitchener. 

Mr. Absolom Martin of Waterloo 
has fully recovered from his recent 
operation. 

Mrs. Wm. Hagen of Kitchener is 
a patient in the Freeport Sanatarium 
and from reports, she is improving and 
gaining weight nicely. 

Mrs. Allen Nahrgang has under- 
gone another operation and is improv- 
ing favorably. 

* Sunday, October 21st, turned out to 
be an ideal October day, therefore Mr. 
J. Lloyd's meeting at Burton Street 
Baptist Church was quite well attend- 


ed. Among those present from out-" 


side the city were Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Nahrgang and Mr. and Mrs. Camn- 
ard, all of Hagersville; Mr. and Mrs. 
Isiah Nahrgang of Speed Miss 
Strong and Mr. Orr, of Bloomingdale; 
Miss Kaufman and her sister of Palm- 


| erston; Mr. and John Forsythe ot El- 


mira, Miss Mary Mc Queen of 
Guelph; Mr. and Mrs. Absolom 
Martin and Mrs. J.’ A. Moynihan 


of Waterloo. Atthe close of the 
service it was decided to again make 
efforts to hold weekly services, which 
we hope will be successfully under- 
taken. 

Mr, and Mrs. Isaiah Nahrgang call- 
ed on Mrs. Wm. Hagen at the Eret- 
port Sanitarium on their way tol the 
Kitchener meeting. “They found “her 
looking very bright and hopeful in spite 
of the fact that she is contined to her 
bed, where she is expected to remain 
for one year for treatment — Mrs. 
Hagen was Miss Mary Hough of Belle- 
ville before her marriage. She has 
four children. 

Mrs. John A. Moynihan recently 
had a pleasant call from her sister, Mrs. 
(Dr.) George. E. Pfahler of Phila- 
delphia, Pa; who recently, with her 
husband, returned from a European 
tour on medical work. 

Through this column we wish to no- 
tifiy the deaf in and around Kitchener 
and Waterloo that regular services will 
be held every Sunday afternoon at Bur- 
ton St. Baptist Church, and all the 
deaf are cordiallyinvited. ‘The next 
meeting at this church will be on 
Nov. 18, led by Mr. Charles Elliott of 
Toronto. Services are held every Sun- 
day afternoon at three o'clock by the 
local deaf of Kitchener and Waterloo. 

Any news for our local report can 
be sent to. Mrs. John A. Moynihan, 
49 Willow St., Waterloo, Ont. 


““Candie’’ 


THe CANADIAN. 


Autumn 
Oh, Colored leaves are onthe ground 
, _ Pink, yellow, red, i 
And V’llsit down and make a crown 

To put upon my head, ; 
And then go running down the street 
And sing a loud song. ‘ 

‘And feel the pounding of my feet 
‘And pull the wind along. 


\ Dorothy Aldis 
-Hallowe’en Doings 
AClown 

Came totown 

One Hallowe'en night. 

A Bat = 

And a Rat 


‘Anda big black Cat 
Chased the Clown 

Round the town 

Till he skipped out of sight. 


‘A Hallowe’en Surprise 

Margaret's birthday came the day 
before Hallowe'en; so Mother had 
promised her that she might have a 
Hallowe'en birthday party. this year. 
Margaret was very happy because this 

. was to be hervery own party. loth- 
er said she could help plan the 
party, and help make all the things. 

Margaret helped with the invitations 
which said, ‘‘Please come to my party 
‘on October 30th.’ Mother bought 
orange and black paper and Margaret 
decorated the rooms with paper chains. 
Then Mother helped her make some 
black cats, and Margaret cut them out 
and hung some around the room. 
She had ‘ope black bats, too, and 
some witches with long broom- 
sticks. 

Then she went shopping with 

~ Mother and they bought a present for 
each friend. She put these in a bas- 
ket in the centre of the table and to 
each present ‘she tied an orange rib- 
bon. She did this so thatlater, when 
the children pulled the ribbons, they 
would find their’ presents. Then 
she hid peanuts around the room for 
the peanut hunt. 
“"Now you are all ready for your 
pany,” said Mother, ‘‘and I know 
another plan for some fun. | will 
hang’a sheet across the doorway and 
when each person comes she will have 
to stay behind the curtain and say, 

‘Hello’ toyou. Then you must guess 

who it is before she can come in to 

the party.”” 
Peggy was the first one to arrive. 

She tried to change her voice so that 

Margaret could not guess who she 

was, but the second time she spoke, 

Margaret guessed her name, and she 

had to come into the room. Then 

the doorbell rang again. This time 

Peggy hadto help to guess. It was Bob- 

by, and he ran into the room when 
his name was guessed. When the 
doorbell rang the third time there were 
three children to guess; so it was 
much easier. 

When all the children were there, 
the doorbell rang again very loudly, 
and Mother said, “Here is some one 
else for your party. Guess who it 
is.” - 

A big gruff voice said, ‘‘Hello. I 
have come to your party. Guesswho 
Tam.’” 

It was such a queer voice that the 

, children all laughed instead of guess- 

ing. Then the - voice said again, 

“Guess who [ am.’’ 

But the children could not guess. 
They tried and tried, and finally Mar- 
garet’s mother drew back the certain | 
and out stepped an enormous black | 
cat. He was taller than Mother and! 
he had great long whiskers. He said! 
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came, too.’” 

Then the big black cat reached up 
and took offhismask. “‘Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy,”” shouted Margaret, ‘‘You 
fooled us. What a nice surprise.” 


Grandma get dinner. 
Papa to the barn and showed him the | 
horses and cows and pigs. | 


her to ring it. 
soon Papa and Grandpa came in. 
There was a nice big roast turkey on | 
There were many other-| 


“This is a Hallowe'en party, so I! 
1 
i 


The Months. 


Hallowe'en came in October, 


‘And Thanksgiving’ s in November: | 


But Christmas time is best of all. 


It will come in December! 


‘Thanksgiving 
By Maude M. Grant 


‘Thanksgiving is a-happy time 


‘When harvests, in the fall, 


‘Are gathered in and we give thanks | 
To God, who gave us all: } 
Our homes, our food, our parents 


dear, 
Our country fair and free, 


Which God has prospered. Thanks 


to Him. 
For evermore shall be. 


Which? 
When | am in the country 
Llike the trees and grass, 
I like the cows and horses, 
I count them as I pass. 


When I am in the city 
I like the city streets, 

I like the trucks and taxis 
Passing byin fleets. 


“The city or the country?” 


J sometimes say to mother, 
“‘T cannot say which one I like 
Better than the other.’’ 


My Jack-O-Lantern 


I’ve a jolly Jack-o-laritern 


With a smile that’s very wide, 
nd a face all bright and shiny 
From a candle that's inside. 

le is such a happy fellow» 
That he makes me happy too, 


Makes me wish to be the light 
That would bring the smile to you. 


think I'll learn a lesson - 

From my jolly little Jack: 

Il smile at everybody too, 

And watch the smile come back: 
—Laura M. Fite! 


Thanksgiving Day at 
Grandpa's 


Thanksgiving Day Lillie and her | 
After, 
breakfast they got into their car. “They 
rode many miles. 
Grandpa’s farm. 


apa and mamama got up early. 


Grandpa and Grandma were ve 
lad to see them. 


ook him to the garage and 


him his new car. 


By and by dinner was. read 


Grandma gave Lillie a bell and told, 
Lillie rangit and pretty | 


the table. 


nice things, 


An Indian Mother's Song 


I will cover your little feet 


With the soft skin of the moose, 


I'll make you a dagger, to wear 
your belt, E 
With the feather of a goose, 


And though the northern winds may 


howl 
And the northern lights may pl: 


Mother ail guard her brown-cyed 


al 
From dawn till the close of d: 


I'll make you a cradle soft and strong 


In a blanket at my side, 


I'll make you a swift canoe of bark | 


Across the lake to glide; 


And though the northern birds may 


cry 


t Kiet 
Mother will watch you fromeven 
1 


star 
| Till the rising of the sun. 


' —By L.D. Wat 


Noyember 

Good old November, 

You are merry and gay, 
And bring us each year 

Our great Armistice Day. 
Good old November, 

Now life is worth living 
For you bring us each year 
Our dear old Thanksgiving. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


A Story of Sugar 

| By Florence E. Matthews. 

| Onan island in the West Indies, 

‘called Cuba, there was a fine field of 

Sugar cane. The hot sun shone on its 
yellow, purple, and green stalks. The 
‘long green leaves rustled and whisper- 

| ed in the hot wind, singing, 

| {Rustle, rustle, 

| The juice in our stalks is very sweets, 
: Rustle, rustle, 

! We'll make fine sugar for people to 
eat! es 

The planter rode outto his field one 

| day. He cut off a piece of sugar cane 
and tasted it. “‘It istime to cut my su- 
gar cane,’” he said. 


|. Where the Turkey Hid 
Jerry's father had’ a large lock of 
turkeys. ‘The weekbefore Thankgiy. 
Ving he called: Jerry and his brother’ 
‘Tom. He wanted them to help him 
catch the turkeys. ‘The boys worked 
hard for a long time, but they had lots 
of fun: ‘They put the turkeys into 
large crates. © © 

One of the turkeys flew up on the 
roof of the barn. Father put a ladder 
against the barn and climbed up to get. 
the turkey, It flew down on the other 
side. ‘The boys ran around the barn 
to catch it. It was gone. They look. 
ed all around for it, but-could not find 
i 


eee 

At last Tom looked into a hole in 
the strawstack and there was the turkey, 
He caught it and put it intoa crate, 
Father loaded the crates on the truck 
and drove to the city. He sold the 
turkeys at alarge market, i‘ 


Hungry Harry’s. Song. 
‘And What His Mother Said 
‘Whar shall we have for breakfast, 

Breakfast, breakfast? 


‘ steel rollers were ready to crush(the 


‘The workers came with their sharp | What shall we Have for breakfast? 
«Dell me, mother, do.” 
‘Oatmeal, child, and prunes, I think, 
Or cream of wheat and milk to drink, 
‘That’ s what we we'll have for break- 


knives. 

Slash! Slash! Down the rows of talld 
stalks they went cutting the sugar cane 
close to the ground. 

Strip! Strip! They pulled off thelong 
leaves. 
The stalks were piled on wooden 
cart-drawn boxes, and hauled to the 
little railroad that ran through the fields. 
‘Then they were loaded on flat cars and 
taken to the crushing mill. 
The green stalks were carried up to 
the mill on a long moving belt. Great 


fast, 
And bread and butter, too.”’ 
“What shall we have for dinner, 
Dinner, dinner? 

What shall we have for dinner? 
Tell me. I wish you would.’” 
Soup and meat, dear child, and peas, 

Macaroni, too, and cheese. 
‘That's what we'll have for dinner, 
And pudding, if you are good.”’ 


stalks. Through the great rollers they | ,, 
‘What shall we have for supper, 


They went to 


Mamma helped 
Grandpa too! 


‘Then he | 
showed and ro 


At the crack 0’ the white man’ 


‘went, Crush! Squeeze! went the rol- 
let 


juice into long troughs. 
| The juice Howed through the trough: 
‘and into big kettles with hot flame: 
underneath. Soon the juice was boil. 
| ing and bubbling and merrily singing 
“Our juice-is sweet, 
Our juice is sweet; 
We'll make fine sugar 
For people to eat.’” 
Soon the juice became a great, stick: 
Part was mola 
n sugar. Itawas’ put into great 


h 


| 
| 


br 
round tanks that had many little holes 
inside. Round and round the tanks be- 


ry z 
gan to whirl. 
‘kj tie 
molasses dripped out. 
und it sang, 

“Now we are sugar 
So brown and so sweet; 


rf Soon we'll be ready 


i The brown sugar w 


sugar. 


{loaded on a big boat in the harbor 
| Havana. When the boat was loade 
it set sail for the United States. 

in | the harbor by -a tall building. 
was a sugar refinery. 
was sent up tothe top floor, of tl 


refinery. It waswashed and filtered 
andcleaned. It became aclear yellow 
‘ay, | sirup. 


lay. | bled At last it was filtered throu; 
black charcoal and came out sno' 


white. It was set into molds to cos 


T 


knives cut it finer and finer. 
«| whirling sugar crystals sang, 
s Whir, cut, whir,  cut— 


ning | Whir, cut; whir, cut— 


Now’ we are sugar white and swe 


kins ' And sure enough they were. 
© 


Out trickled the sugar-cane 


es and part was 


‘The brown sugar stuck 
ht to the sides of the tank, but the | 


‘As the brown sugar whirled round 


not ready yet 
for people to eat, for it was only raw 
It was scraped off the sides of 
the tanks and packed into big sacks. 
The sacks were carried away, and 


‘After many days the boat docked in 
This 
The raw sugar 


‘Then it was put into great. tanks 
once more, where it boiled and. bub- 


Now into great whirling machines 
the white blocks of sugar went, Sharp 


Now we are sugar fine and sweet; 


Now we are ready for people to eat.’ 


Supper, supper? - 
What shall we have for supper! 
a What will you have for me?” 
Beans or corn—potatoes, too, 
Perhaps I'll make a little stew. 
‘That’s what we'll have for supper, 
And cake and a cup of tea.” 


Ss 
S 


A Ride in an Aeroplane 

One day in August an aeroplane 
landed in a. field near my home at 
Princeton. It belonged to the Leavens 
Bros of Belleville. They were taking 
many people fora ride in it. They” 
charged each person $3.50 for rid- 
ing five minutes. 
My brothers, Michael and Woodrow, 
went to the field with me to see the 


y 


t, | 


aeroplane. 

, Several people went up in it. 

| After a while Leavens spoke to 
me. He said, *“Di see you in® 
Belleville. ?”” Isai ‘es. Then 
he said to me, “Would. you like t0 


have a ride in the aeroplane?” | said 
“Yes, thank you.’’'I sent my brothers 
home to supper. 

Then I put on a leather cap which 
covered my ears and got into the aero 
plane. I sat-down in the seat and 
fastened a belt aroundymy waist to keep 
me from falling out. 

‘At first the aeroplaneWan alone the 
ground, then it rose swiftly in the air. 
It kept getting higher and higher. 
looked over the side at the ground. 
‘The fields were very small. ‘They 
seemed small and smooth. The stooks 
‘of wheat looked like small dots an 
were very pretty. The city was vey 
small. The wind was strong when 
got from behind the glass. I rode for 
about five or six minutes, then the 
aeroplane began to descend. Mr. Lea 
ens drove the aeroplane close over the © 
roof of my home. My mother, sistets. 
and brothers were watching the aefo- 
plane. They waved theirhands at me. ~ 

I knew Mary because she wore as 
white dress. She was walking along the” 
sidewalk. I enjoyed the ride very mue 
but was.a little afraid when the aeto- 
plane was.high up inthe air. 
—Atnold M. Wilson. Grave V1 B. 
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Only A Cork 

Corks are so.cheapand so. common, 
that every, child who reads this lesson 
can get a.cork to handle and to look 
at Let us try with a pen-holder to 
keep a cork down at the bottom of a 

lass of water. It is. very hard to do 
this; for the cork is very much lighter 
than its bulk of water, and so 1 is al- 
"ways trying ¢o rise to the top. : 
~~ Men who go out in life-boats wear 
~ canvas belts filled with pieces of cork. 
~ [fthe boat should be" upset, the cork 
"jg so light that it would help the mento 
float, and save them from drowning. 

Squeeze a cork between your fin- 
gers. You.can easily compress it, or 
make it smaller, 

| your fingers away, the cork springs out 

‘to its old size and shape. Things that 

do this are called elastic. 

Because cork is elastic, its makes 
good stoppers for bottles. The cork 
‘ought to be just a little larger than the 
neck of the bottle. We force the cork 
into the neck of the boutle, and it pres- 
ses against the sides of it, and fits it 
exactly. 40 

But what is cork?) Cork isthe out- 
er bark of akind of oak-tree, which 
grows in the south of Europe. It is 
an evergreen oak—that is, it is always 
covered with green leaves. It grows 

* toa height of thirty or forty feet. 

The bark of the cork-tree is first 
stripped off its trunk when the tree is 
about thirty years old. This bark is 
very rough and full of cracks. It is 
called virgin cork, and itis usedto dec- 
orate green-houses and flower-boxes. 

‘The bark soon grows again on the. 
tree; and after ten years it is stripped 
offagain. ‘This time it is of a rather 
better quality. After this, the bark is 
taken off every eight orten years. The 
best cork is gut from trees and that are 
about fifty years old. 

The cork is taken from the trees in 
lage sheets, or planks, as they are cal- 
led. ‘These are scraped well, and are 
slightly burnt in order to close the 
pores or tiny holes, and to kill any in- 
sects that may be in them. 

The planks are then flattened out 
under heavy stones, after which they 
are boiled, and dried in the sun In 
this state the sheets of cork are sent to 
our country; and here they are cut up 
with sharp knives into any shape that 
may be wanted, 

Other trees would be killed if we 
were to strip off their bark, but the 
cork oak-tree seems to grow all the 
better for If its bark is not taken 
off, the tree dies when it is about sixty 
years of age; but trees that have been 
regularly stripped live to the age of 
about one hundred and fifty years. 


Getting Up Steam 
_ Do you want to know what steam 
is? Let us get a lump of ice, or a 
' snow-ball, and place it in a saucer in 
awarm oom. it soon melts, and 
then the saucer is half full of water. 
If we leave the saucer in the warm 
foom for a few hours, we shall find that 
ithas become quite empty. 

The ice or snow was solid water. 
The heat changed it into liquid water, 
such as we drink. And then, by more 
heat, the liquid water was changed in- 
to water-vapour, which mixed with the 
air and was lost to our’sight. 

This shows that water can exist in 
three forms—first, as the solid w call 
Ice or snow; second, as the liquid 
Water we drink; and third, as the gas 
We cail water-vapour. 

If we put the liquid water into a litle 
Sauce-pan on the fire, the heat of the 
fire will change it into vapour in a 

/ Minutes. Vapour made by the b 
Of water is called steam. 

Now hold atea-spoon, or something 
Cold, in the steam as it 

Ina moment the spoon 
Sted with little beads of water. 


will be cov- 


But when you take. 


The. 


cold spoon has turned the steam back 
into water. Heat turns water into steam, 
cold turns steam into water again. i 
_ Suppose we were to put some water 
into a kettle, and then close up its 
spout, fasten down its lid, and put it 
over a-hot fire, what do you ‘think 
would happen? 

‘There would soon be an explosio! 
the kettle would be burst open. It is in‘ 
this way that boiler explosions are often 
caused. When there is too much 
‘steam in a boiler, and it cannot get out, 
it presses against the sides of the boiler, 
until at last the boiler bursts. 

To prevent these accidents, every 
boiler has asafety-valve, or an open- | 
ing through which the steam can escape 
when its pressure begins to get too 
great. It is only when something goes 


happy and cheerful than many children 
who can see., 

They have extensive grounds in 
front and rear of the Asylum, which 
are handsomely laid out in flower beds, 
and planted with fruit trees. And, 
although they cannot see, they can 
play about on the gravel walks, en- 
joy the warm sunshine, smell the 
fragrant flowers, and taste the delicious 
fruits. 

Besides learning to read and write, 
many are taught grammar, geography 
arithmetic. They are also taught many 
useful employments. The girls are 
taught to braid straw for hat and bon- 
nets, and to knit and sew. They 
make many of their own garments. 
They learn to thread their own needles 
almostas quickly as those can who see. 


wrong with the safety-valve that an 
explosion occurs. « 

_ Steam requires seventeen hundre 
times more room.thag the water from | 
which it is formed. 1e kettle full of 
water would make enough steam to fill 
seventeen hundred kettles. 

Itis heat that makes steam take up so 
much more room than water.” The 
heat drives the tiny pieces of which 
water is made further and further away, 
from each other. 

This power of steam is a very good , 
thing when it is properly used. It is. 
this pressure that does the work in all 
steam-engines, and thatsets their parts © 
in motion. 

The first really good steam-engines 
were made"hy James Watt, about a} 
hundred’years ago. It was by natic- | 
ing the steam making the lid of a} 
kettle dance and rattle, that he first 
began to think of the great power of | 
steam. j 


{ 


How the Blind are Taught | 
to Read i 


Children. who are blind ares taught 
to read by means of their fingers. 
‘They likewise learn to do many other 
useful things, though they cannot see. 
The books made for the blind are 
quite different from yours. 

In your books, you know, the letters 
are printed black, so that you can tell 
bv the sense of ing, Which is A. or 
B; and so of all the other letters in 
the alphabet. 

But, if you close your eyes, and 
feel with your fingers on a page of 
your book, you cannot tell, by the sense 
of touch, where or what the letters are. 
Just so it is with persons who are 
blind: they cannot tell, by feeling on 
a common printed book, where there 
are words, and where there are none. 

Blind children, however, have books 
made on purpose forthem. ‘They are 
hot printed with ink, like yours; but 


- the letters are made to stand out, like 


type, or like the letters engraved on 
wood; and the children place their 
fingers on these letters, and thus learn 
to distinguish their different forms bya 
single touch. ie 

The teacher first takes the hand of 
ablind child, and, putting a finger on 
one of the letters, says, “A letter that 
feels so is A, and a letter that feels so 
is B;’’ and in this way she teaches 
him the whole alphabet. 

“The pupils then proceeds to words; 
in time he knows letters and words by 
touching them just you do when 
you see them. 

It is by this method that the blind 
learn to read the Bible; for there are 
Bibles made with these raised letters 
for the use of the blind. 
their fingers trace, 


ands can read, 


The blind m 
The message from above, 
Perhaps you may think that these 
poor blind children at the Asylum must 
bevery unhappy. Butthey have many 
‘comforts, and even amusements. And 
some of them, no doubt, are more 


abuilt. 


‘The boys learn to make ropes, cords, 
baskets, mats, and also to weave 
carpets. Some learn various trades, 
y which they earn enough to support 
themselves. Others learn to play the 
piano, organ, and other instruments; 
and some of them become successful 
teachers, both of vocal and instrumental 
musi s 

In the Asylum there is a chapel, in 
which religious services are held every 
Sabbath. One of the pupils plays the 
organ, while others conduct the sing- 
ing. ‘They listen with great attention 
to all that is said, so that after hearing 
a psalm or hymn read, they are able to 
sing it from memory. 


—Selected. 


‘The First Thanksgiving Day 
It is nearly three hundred years 
since the first. Thanksgiving Day. 
‘Though we have even more to be 
grateful for, 1 think that there are not 
many of us who feel quite so thankful 
the little handful of people who set 
apart the first, Thanksgiving Day. 
“There'were not very many of them, 
just one little village in a big forest 
land and by the edge of a great ocean, 
Here,: on the map, is where they 
lived. _ Itis onthe north-eastern shores 
of the United States and is called Ply- 
mouth. The people I am telling you 
about gave it that name when. they 
came to. it, nearly two years before 
they had their first Thanksgiving Day. 
Tt was the name of the last town they 
Here,.“on the 


gmap, 


w 


their new home. ‘ 
You will wonder why they travelled 
so far to make new homes for 
themselves. It was because they 
wanted to worship God in their 
own way that they left England. They 
were not afraid of the long voyage and 
all its hardships; for they sure they 
were doing as God wished them to do. 
They arrived’ safely, too, and built 
their little village by the sea—the new 
Plymouth. One of the first buildings 
they put up was a little log church. 
‘The first year was very hard for 
everybody. The winter was_ colder 
than they had ever known in England, 
and their hor re small and poorly 
They gould not get any letters 
or news from their friends in England 
for many months. Was not, 
scarce, for there was 
of game and fish \' 
change from their old way of living 
that the people became ill, and in the 
spring there were many graves. But 
the worst thing about the new land was 
the Indians. These English people 
were afraid of them—and with good 
reason too, for they were’ very fierce 
and sometimes very cruel. ‘They tried 
notto let the Indians know how few 
they were, and even planted grain 
about the graves in the churchyards so 
that the Indians could not count how 
y had died. 
But one of the Indian chiefs was 
friendly to the English and. kept the 


Food 


“The Land Of Story Books 


At evening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my. parents sit, 
They sit at home, and talk sing, 
And do not play at anything. i 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, ” 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa ‘back, 


There, inthe night, where none 
can’spy, © 

* Allin my bunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books thar [ have read 

Till itis time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the 
woods, 

These are my starry solitudes, 

And there the ri: ef, by whose brink 

The roaring lions kome to drink. 


I see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in forge, 
Home I return across the sea, r 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear Land of Story Books. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Yowhave often seen the statement 
that rainful during the past Week has 
been so many inches. Do you have an 
adequate idea of what this means? 
Few people have. 

You read in the weather bulletins 
that two or three/inches of rain some 
times fall ina day, but these figures 
really convey very little information 
and give no idea at all of the prodigality 
of nature. 

An acge contains 6,277,640 square 
inches of surface, and an inch of rain 
means, therefore, the same number of 
cubic inches of water. A gallon con- 
tains 27,727 cubic inches of water, 
and an inch of rainful means 22,622 
gallons to the acre; asa gallon of water 
weighs 101 Ibs., the rainful onan acre 
is 226,220 Ibs. Counting 2,000 Ibs. 
to the ton, an inch of rain means over 
13 tons per acre. 


other tribes from making war on them; 
and the second Summenshey had a great 
harvest, and everything was more com- 
fortable. It was that autumn, just after 
the grain’ was gathered, that the minis- 
ter spoke to them one Sunday about’ 


having inksgiving day. ‘“It seem- 
eth right,’’ he said, “‘God hath 
granted us peace and plenty. He has 


blessed us witha dwelling-place of 
peace. He has held back the savage 
red man from bringing harm to us, 

Therefore let us appoint a day of 
‘Thanksgiving.’” ae 

‘Afterthat all the pgople, even the 
nd girls, were busy getting ready. 

Phe men took their guns and fish- 
ing-rods, and went into the forest, 
and brought home fowl, fish and deer, 
and perhaps bear meat as well. The 
boys and girls gathered wild’ plums, 
and grapes, and corn, and brought in 
pumpkins from the gardens; and ‘the’ 
women made pies, puddings, cakes, 
and bread, and baked the meat and 
com. They had great piles uf cakes, 
and rows and rows of pies, and loaves 
of bread and platters of meat, for they 
all expected company. Youcould not 
am sure, who were coming! 
They had sent word to the Indians 
near to come and spend Thanksgiving 
Day with them. 

Do you suppose they came? Indeed 
they did. ‘They came before break- 
fast and stayed unul long after supper, 
and hada goodtime, and tasted every 


boy 


thing the white women had cooked, . 


and nodded their heads and said, 
“How'? a great many times, to say it 
was good. Some of the little girlsand 
boys were half afraid of them, butthey 
need not have been; for that day the 
Indians felt’ very. kindly toward the 
English. : 


A Thanksgiving Hymn © 


‘Thank God ‘thousand hills 
te reine andncane ‘ills 
oso 
1 Hipened eorn. 


‘Than! lets of snow 

ke treet Ten 
paticn! arth 

And fer oe re fed it from ite birth. 


‘Thank God for all the generous rains, 
And the hot frunshine on the Plans: 
that the season ‘and 
Neeser teeaoe of a hundred Lold, 
"Thank God for all the eorn that stands 
In other fields of other Inods; 
‘And that wh is children roam. 
Bome grateful h ing." Harvest Home. 


Sing praises 

‘Thank him who, for our Joy and rest, 

Han made the Father manifest: 

‘And for his kingdom that shall come. 
27> With righteousness for Harvest Hom 


The Old Book 
When we read a confession or a 
catechism we feel that it is very far 
away, says Rev. George Morrison. 
The truth it embodies is remote from 
the beating ofthe heart. But the won 
derful thing about - the Bible is that it 
is not only the most divine of books. It 
is that, but it is also the most human. 
It comes right into these sinful lives of 
ours, portraying them and understand- 
ing them. There is the throb of the hu- 
man heart in it as well as the throb of 
the greatheartof God. Our joys and 
sorrows, our victories and failures, our 
hours of triumph and the shadows 
on them, all these are mirrored on the 
Bible page. I believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. I can never treatit 
just like other books. When other 
books find me as the Bible does I shall 
be willing to place them on alevel.) It 
“js one great mark of inspiration that 
the Bible is not far away from life. 


EL. 


Marjory’s Thanksgiving 
(Continued from Page 1) 

“*Would you mind taking off. your 
hat,”’ she asked, “‘you don’t look like 
Mr. Jules Barton with your hat o: 

He laughed, and quickly recogni: 
the compliment, removed his hat. 

“Vhere,’” she said, “you look nat- 
uralnow. Youhalf frightened me be- 
fore,” and she moved overand offered 
him the seat beside her. 

It was three a.m. when the train 
pulled intothe city. Mr. Jules Barton, 
with his well-known courtesy, reached 
down her club bag and umbrella. 

“The hour is very late,” he said, 
“‘will you not permit me to escort you 
home, Miss Kane?’’ - 

“Thank you,” Marjory. replied, 
ees 

but it really does not seém right toal- 
low you to go so far out of your way 
when it is so late.’” 

““And it really does not seem right 
to allow any lady to go unescorted at 
this hour. Unless you absolutely re- 
fuse to permit me, I shall insist upon 
seeing yousafely home. Anyway, we 
have not yet come to a Wecision as to 
what evening | may come up to try 
your voice,” and he helped her on 
with her coat and took charge of her 
club bag. 

She certainly appreciated his com- 
pany when she arrived in the city. 
He secured a taxi and took her safely 
home. Before he left the door he 
asked permission to call the next 
evening to ‘test her voice. It was 
very gladly and very hopefully given. 

After the famous Jules Barton left 
the next evening, Marjory flew up to 
her father's room with radiant face. 

“My Thanksgiving trip was not a 
failure after all,’’ she said, with joy in 
every word. ‘Mr. Barton discover- 

ed me atthe Junction and I am. en- 
gaged to sing in the Barton Choir at 
a salary that makes the coal bill look 
small, Daddy dear.”” 

was a real Thanksgiving trip 

after all, then, wasn’t it, daughter?” 
said her father. 

"A real Thanksgiving trip,’” 
mured mother. 


mur- 


Our Best Friend —~ 

‘A good book 1s our best friend. It 
gives'us all it has, even itself, and asks 
nothing in return. It is never offen- 
ded at neglect. It neyer changes with 
the years. It is never jealous of a rival 
and is nearest and dearest in lonely 
hours and when all other friends have 
fied. A good book never intrudes itself 
upon us but is ever ready to serve us for 
the asking: It never forgets to repeat 
itself when we, like children, ask to 
be told the story again. It neverleaves 
nor forsakes us until worn out in our 
service. And even then, when de- 
stroyed by serving us, it leaves its 
spirit behind as a blessed comforter 
forever. The greatest truths of time 
and eternity have been revealed by 
books. The loftiest heroism, the most 
unselfish example, the noblest charac- 
ers have been made immortal by being 
recorded in books. The past has carti- 
ed its wealth of wisdom down to the 
present time, by means of books. 
Poets and dramatists have sent the di- 
vine flames of their genius to illumine 
every age, novelists have pictured life 
in its sweetest possibilities and philo- 
sophers have given the eternal reasons 
of all truth by means of books. Science 
has only been able to make its solut- 
ions of mysteries a blessing universal 
by means of books, and religion has 
had the same _hand-maiden ‘to assist 
her in all her beneficent toil, and God 
himself has spoken to the mind and 
heart of man through the pages of the 
Book of books.—By J. D. Phelps, 
Ph. D. 


Keep Pegging 
There is a little rollicking song 
known as “‘Pegging Away,’” which 
has in it a lesson for every youth who 
is anxious to get along life, and 
hasn’t very much to encourage him. 


‘The fact is that fortune never mocks |. 


us or even disappoints usfor any great 
length of time. There can scarcely 
be said to be any such thing as failure 
for anyone who does his best, and 
keeps doing it. Sportsmen talk about 
the breaks in a game being, in favor of 
one side or another. “They'are, how- 
ever, never invariably in favor of one 
side. All opportunities have an element 
of uncertainty about them, but every 
opportunity presented and accepted 
proclaims a person who was ready to 
improve it. “Ihe proverb oft quoted: 
**All things come to him who waits,’” 
is not absolutely true, but itis relatively 
true. No one can expect to get the 
world, but he can reasonably hope to 
get his share of it. othe youth who 
works and waits, success will some day 
come with smiling face. Some one 
thas said, ““Ihe lad who says he never 
had a chance, means he was never 
ready for his chance.”” 

God's laws, which govern our 
are neither freakful nor uncertain. 
Seeds of various species yield different 
kinds of harvests. It is true that there 
are weeds and parasites and drought, 
but there are also harvests. You 
never can eliminate from the race any 
man who is intent on doing his best 
and has qualifications for his work. 

It is this way withthe farmer. After 
the work of planting and cultivating, 
after the rain has fallen on his fields, 
after the sun has warmed them, after 
the new green leaves have broken the 
carth—one day he stands looking out 

a certain new joy across hisacres 
(the witld bends and half turns the 
long blades of the corn) and there 
springs up within him a song ofthe 
fields. No matter how little poetic, how 
little articulate he is, the song rises irre- 
presibly in his heart, and he turns aside 
from his 
ment and contentment. 


task with a new glow of fulfil- * 
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HON, G, H: Feravson, M-A., K.C., SLP.P.. 
PREMIER AND MINISTER OF KDUCATION 
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W. W. BOYCE M.D. 
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D. K, Cotman, MLA, Teacher Emeritus. 
ORAL 
Supervising Teachers: 
W. J. CAMPBELL. 
‘Miss ELIZABETH DEANNARD 
‘Miss CaTHERINE FORD: 


M. BLaNcuaRD 

BMius M. Cans 

‘Miss KE. Panrer, B.A. 
‘Mas. M. BLANCHARD 
‘A. GoxbON, 


EB. LALuy 
Miss V. Haspury 


Teachera-in Training: ~ 

THIRD YEAte Misses M. Lauty. K. B. Dauy, 
B,A., FAL BELL, C. O'CONNELL AND Mus, 
WANNAMAKER. 

SECOND YEAR: A.C. Staatrox. Missis KM. 
‘Bexxvicr, M. 8. Cope, M. Hrous, R. Van 
ALLEN AND G, Burt. 

Manual: 

Mio. SYLVIA L. Bats | Mins ADA Janice 

Miss Nina Buown 


Fue object of the, Province tp founding and 
maintaining this School Li to afford educational 
advantages to all the youth of the Province 
tchoare, on account of deafness, either partial. 
or total, to receive instruction in the 
common. 


‘All deat pervons betwoen the 
twenty, not being deficleat th intellect, and free 
from contagious, disoaso, who are bona fide 
residents of the Province of Ontario, will be ad: 
mitted as pupils. 

Parents guardians or friends who are able to 

Will bo changed the sum of $30 per yoar for 
|. Tuition, ‘and medical attendance 
be furnished free. 

Deaf persons wnose parents, guardians or 

"ARE UNABLE TO PAY THE AMOUNT 

CHAROKD YOR BOARD WILL BK ADMITTED FREE. 

Glothing must be furnished by parents or 
lends. 


sof even and 


A theyresnt Uno Manual Tralningang the 
trad nting, Carpen ‘anid. Shoo- 
dnyeare taught, to pays; the girls are. 
‘witfenincluden 


‘Drow | 


It i» hoped that all having ch 
ehildren will avail themselves of 
Yerms offered by tho Government for 
education and improvement. 

lar 
‘Wed 


of doaf 
e Uiberal 
‘thelr 


LAarERS ADD, PAPERS RECKIVED are | 
‘distributed without delay to the parties to 

whom they are addremed. Mail matter to gu 
‘Sway, if put in box in office door, will be sent to 
‘ity post office at 1.40 p.m. and at 4 p.m. of 
ach day (Sunday excepted). The momonger is 
Rot allowed tw post letters or parcels, or receive 
tail matter at post office for delivery, for any 
One unless tho xame is in the locked bai. 

ndy send letters, packages U 

‘address ax follows — 


—— | name of pupil 
{ SCHOOI. FOR THE DEAF, 


BELLEVILLE, ON’ 
sar Prepay poslaye, exprom oF frelght charxer 
uw all cases, 
| [ WOULD BE GLAD 70 HAVE EVERY 
| 1 Deron who receives this paper send me the 
names and t office addresses of the parents 
f deat children not attending school, who are 
jeu to thera, 80 that I may forward to them 
fulars concerning this’ School, and, in- 
wm them where by what means their 
children cau be instru 


C, B. COUGHLIN, M. D.. Superintendent 
BELLEVILLE. ONT. 


~ GENERAL INFORMATION 
Classes : 1 


Scnoot. Houxs—For semore from. a.m. to 12 | 
noon with recess from 10, 15 a.m. to 10. 3)! 
a.m, and from 1-30 p.m, to 3. p.m. For Inert. 
mediates and juniors from 9.3) a.m. to 12 + 
noon and 1.30 p.m. tot p.m. 


As Soon a8 THE Puriig Assxmsux in the 
classrooms in the morning each teacher wit 
open by prayer. At 12o'clock the pupils will 
amemble in the chapel and after 
be dismimed in a quiet and orderly niannor, 

10 prayers are those for use 
the Bavlic Schools of Ontario. ‘Teachors | 
and Instructors are to be in thelr respective ; 
rooms and ents ve minutes before 
the time for the assembling of pupils. 1 

Kvxnixe STuby intermediates from 7108 p.u * 
‘and senior pupils from 7 to 8.90 oclock p.m. | 


Religious Exercises : : | 

Every Sunpay—Sunday School at 4.16 a... 
General Lecture at p.m. Pupils of all 
denoralnti onever doxired by the pastors { 
fa od y pastors | 


er will 


—David Grayson. © 


Clase hours fo 
Bake Shep = 
8e.m. tosis a. 


nfo 
i 


Classes ns may be arranged 


from time to time, 
‘Tho Printing Office, Shoe Shop. Cake Shop, Cer, 
Sewing Room nnd Dometic 
jot-ce Department to be loft ench day. 
hou work coaroe in a cloan and Udy, con. 
887 Pupila aro not to be excused from th 4 
(Clasnee" or industrial Departments, excen 
90 seaount af sleknewe, without porinin 
erin 
‘Teachers. Oficers and 


PY 


orm others are not 1 
‘allow matters foreign to Une 

eee a ee emote 4) an 
Corerot che stadt will be persed ate 
Roureocastys perenne 


‘with them to tho School, thoy are kinilly ad: 
Vined ‘not to linger and prolong leavetaking 
Withubetr children, feonly makes dlcoot 
fort for all concerned, particularly for the 
parents |The child wif be tenderly cud 
for, and iteft in our change 

will be. quite happy with tho others In af 
Gaye, in dome cases in a tow hours. 


Visitation : 

Its not beneficial to U 16 puplla for rioude ty 
‘init. th frequently fe parents ‘ad 
bome, however, bey will bo mado welcone 
fo the classroom and ullowoll overy o) 
Tanity of pool the general work of the 
fohool. “Wo cannot farninh Fodylnior neal, 
Srontortain quecs at the Noho! 
Goimmodation tay bo had in the city a ty 

mainte, Queen, Cryetal, Belvidere, 
Windsor’ Hotels at- moderate ratex 


Clothing and Management: 
Parents will be onough to give all direc 
pred eal ped rped girs 
of thelr children to the Superintendent. No 
corre«pondence will be allowed between 
parents and officers or omployoos under any 

clroumstances without kpecial permit 
‘upon each: jon. Every letter addi 

to the Superintendent will be promptly 
answered. 


of the 
they 
anit 
nid 
Sending of Money 
atone. for Tho Canadian, railway fares sod 
pa 


1001 feext whould be vent to the Bursar, 
‘All other monies ehould be vent to the Superin. 


tendent. 

All monies xhould bo vent by Post Oftice Order, 

Postal Note or Express Order. 

may be sent by Rexievered Letter, bot 

ts not vo xafo as a Muncy Order. 

‘Money enclosed in an u1 letter is 
‘entirely at the sender's risk. 

If cheques arp-sent, the amount ‘of exchange 
‘shoul 

Under no circumstance will wo be responsible 
for money sent in trunks or with pupllt 6 
poe puplie. No jattentiony should Vi 

upils writing home for mo 

Toney is needed parents will be notified. 


Sickness and Correspondence: 
Tn case of the serious illness of pupils, letters ot 
elecranix will bo sent dally Ro parents ot 
ans. IN THK ABSENCE OY LETTERS 
FRIENDA OF PUPILS MAY BE’ QUITE SURE 
THY ARE WELL. 
All pupils who are capable, of doing » a 
jaired to write hos very threo 
may write oftener if they wish ai 
‘will be written by the teachers for the lit 
‘ones who cannot write, 
possible, their wishes. 
ney for 
pe-No 


Mone} 
thl 


Parents must Pi 


sicans allowed to be 
‘exoept with the consent and 
‘school 


Doctors 
es and appliances for the cure o! 
20 cases out of « 1000 they are 
Ghiy want money for which the 
return. Consult well-known 4; 
titioners in cases of adventitious deafne! 
‘nd be guided by thelr counsel and sdvice 


©, B, COUGHLIN, M.D., Superintendest 


‘without delay 


1. Good ae 


will be 
week | 


‘as nearly af | 


ae 
edical preparatic that has 4 
ied at bores or presctibed by family 
“i i 
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Sweet Charity—Plus 
By Alice: Whitson Norton 
Waa) EVE got to do some- 
thing definite, girls,’ 
said Marion Maynard, 
when the members of 
the Sweet Charity Cir- 
cle, of Mayville, as- 
sembled inthe president’s home for the 
Jast meeting of the old year. 
“yes,” agreed Lillian Green, “we 
must; we've been ambling along now 
for four years, doing things in a haphaz- 
ard way and getting nowhere,’’ 
“1 think we're doing very well, 
myself,’” put in Glen Hawkins, “giv 
ing no more time to our club than we 


lo. 

“That's the very thing I’m driving 
at, Glen,’? answered Marion, “We 
) don’t take our Circle seriously enough; 
y we call ourselves the Sweet Char.ty 
Circle, and when we are called upon to 
do anything, we do it—but my idea of 
the Club is to look up the needy, not 
_ wait for them to come to us.’” 

“Tsee;’? retorted Glen, ‘fou’ re for 
making a show of our circle.’” 

“Tm not,’? declared Marion; ‘‘but 

“1am ‘for doing something besides 
drinking pink tea and nibbling; sand- 
wiche: 

~ “You're right, Marion,"’ interrupt 

“ed Lucy Dale; “we girls do spend en- 
tirely too much time nibbling sand- 
wiches and drinking pink tea; we can 
do that when we are functioning social- 
ly, but remember our motto—'” 

For an instant everybody was silent, 
then came a chorus of voices: ‘Not 
for myself but others—"” 

“Lido love that motto, girls,’’ said 
Jessie Grey as she took the floor, ‘it 
sorts of lifts me up, and really [think 
acknowledging that we have been an 
idle, negligent set will enable to 
move forward more promptly, The 


idea that strikes me is for us to begin 
right now so the: New Year will find 
us all ready and willing. What do we 
do frst, Marion?"” 


I've been thinking of ways and 
ie,’? answered Marion 
, Vand it seems to me the 
first thing we really need, if we are 
going to do things in the right way, isa 
club room down in the central part of 
the town,’? 
“‘A club room??? repeated the listen- 
amazement. 
Uhat's what I said,'” Marion 2 
swered—"‘a club room. Other girls 
have found it possible to have a room 
and operate it successfully, and surely 
what others have done we can do.”’ 
"But where, Marion,”” exclaimed 
Kate Dillion, - “‘would we ever get 
| enough. funds to maintain a room 
down rown??? 
Uhat's for us to figure out.’” 
answered Marion, ‘‘Just noticing the 
Vacant rooms about town, it strikes me 
that we might find one easy enough. 
Really [had in mind the idea of ask- 
ing somebody to donate us a rom for 
our charity work.’ We want a large 
toom,’* went on Marion, ‘‘one. large 


tractive—a place for old clothes, bed 
linens, shoes and so forth, that we col- 


enough to make comfortable and at- 


lect for the poor, and then we want a 


the library table, a good rug on the 


the house open from nine till fiv 
I must say you’ ve got a big vision, 
Marion,’? said Lucy, “‘and one if car- 
ried out would certainly make this 
town sit up and take notice—but—” 
_ ‘But me no buts!” exclaimed Mar- 
ion. ‘See with my eyes things, I'm 
trying (o picture to you, and think what. 
it would mean to this town, and then 
add your strength to mine and help 
make it come true.”” 
“‘I'm with you, Marion,’’ declared 
Jessie Grey, ‘‘and ready to serve in 
any |capacity.” 
Me, too,”” chimedin Lillian Green, 
“and before we even discuss things 
further let me suggest a possible place 
for a club room.’’ 
“‘Where?’’ exclaimed the group in 
‘one voice. 
“The une Mr. Hammond closed 
more than a year ago when his client 
was found guilty of operating a liquor 
joint’ within’? answergd Lillian. 
“Tes gota bad name, and the busi- 
ness people are afraid to rent it for 
fear its reputation would follow and 
ruin their business, but a club house — 
clean, sweet, open and sunny from 
morning till night would banish that 
old reputation and put us in the centre 
f town. forour. work.’ ~~ ft 
‘Every word you say istrue, Lillian,” 
agreed Glen, *‘but who'll dare to 
old Tight-wad Hammond for the use 
of 


“Pll be one of any committee to go 
sce him,’? answered Lillian. 

“Twouldn’t,’? dectared Glen ner- 
vously. ‘Neither would 1,"° mur- 
Bla 
hacking out before we 
* laughed Marion, “What 
need right now is courage, girls"? 
Spelled with capital letters,”” inter- 
rupted May Arvell, “‘but I'm begin- 
ning to see preat things ahead for-our 
club, and I’m ready to go to call on 
Mr. Hamn:ondall alone, if ne ry.?” 

‘No time like the -present,’” mur- 
mured Glen feebly-—""T'll go, too.” 

For two hours the girls sat huddled 
together in earnest conversation 
concerning the work of the circle of 
the next year which would develop 
if they could obtain the club house, 
finally deciding that the committee 
should call upon the owner the next 
morning, and then net for further 
consultation in the afternoon. 

Carefully the committee outlined 
their aspirations and made ‘ecord of 
their needs, framed a stiff litte speech 
and elected Marion speaker for the 
occasion. 

Atten o'clock the next morning 
they met at Brook’s book-store and 
proceeded in a body to Mr. Ham- 
mond’s office. 

“My, my! bur I'm honored,” 
claimed Mr. Hammond when 
girls came trooping In. 
“We feel that way ourselves; Mr. 
Hammond,”” said Marion pleasantly, 
“for we are going to ask of you a 
great favor, and at the same time ren- 
der ane.” 


the 


with Marion felt 
ht down in. their 


their hearts sink riz! 


small room fitted up with stove, d 


shes | shoes when 
and cooking utensils; we want station- , Mat 
try, books, magazines and so forth, on “est real 


larion spoke;_ what 


z ent from. 
floor, plenty of chairs, and we want | she was p 


need 
Prop 


we 


ly, 


iwi 


hi 


h 


wh was saying to Mayville's rich- 
Testate dealer was vastly differ 


Aarion, | 


Marion— 


open its doors: 


serve. 


pledge my supp: 
twelve months. 


ition, a 


“But it hasn't rented,”’ ventyted 
reputation is bad—can’t 
you see that it would be good business 
to have the best young womenin town 
and—and, Mr. Ham- 
’* Marion’s voice faltered a 
bit—"if veut let us hayeitfor even a, 
period:ot six months, \ 

accomp.ish enough to 
and get the ci 


have in mind.’” 


Suddenly, the girls saw the man’s 
face light up and a merry twinkle 
appeared in his keen brown eves. 
“tell you, girls,’” he said pleasant- 
"I donate the grey 
brick for the charity building provided 
you club members will agree to keep 
it open for twelve months. 
out with a lunch-room on the first floor, 
where at a nominal cost you girls can 
aily lunches; with the profits 
you will go out and look up the needy, 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
If this venture proves suc 
you can dispose of the building, I'll 
give you a tea per cent. commission 
toward a new club-house—but should | bri 
your interest lag and you become in- | 
different about the work you have start- 
ed, then the bargain is off, and I shall 
put the place out for rent.’* 
“Looks ‘like sweet charity with a} 
plus’ mark,’” declared Kate that after- 
noon when the committee reported on 


“what PM do= 


hat they had done. 


“Well, it’s up to us, girls,”’ said 
Marion—"‘‘shall we pledge ourselves 
for twelve months of continuous chari- 
ty work or shall we let the igea drop 
and just ambléalong the oldfasy route ; 
| of doing little things here and there, 
‘and accepting no heavy obligato 25 
“I'm for taking on responsibility,” 
Pearl Matthews announced,. “‘and I'll 
ort to the cause for 
We can divide the 
work among our members, and once 
the club is opened we'll have all we 
can look after.”’ 
The opening of the old unrented 
ity club caused great - 


jouse for a chi 
itement in Mayville 


e. outlined. speech—really. 
ing their plea in the form 
* sof a favor to the owner of the big 
building they wanted; 
If it's a business proposition, Miss 
laynard,”’ said the man, turning to 
‘make. it brief—I'm a very, 
busy man, you know.”” 
“That's why I sought you, Mr. 
Hammond,’’ answered Marion, “‘we 
very busy man back of our 
I shall explain as 
quickly as pussible just what we want. 4 
Ina-calm, lady-like manner, Marion 
related the plans of the Charity Circle, 
then stated her mission. “ 
**You can’tbe meaning,’ 
the real estate man, * ‘that you ~you— 
that you would ask me to donate the 
grey brick on Main Street!’’ 1 
& “Te’s cmpty,”” answered Marion— 
‘been empty for more than twelve 
months.’? 
“Even s0,’? returned \the | m 
“there's always a chance of renting 


exclaimed 


lieve we can 
rove our worth 
back of the movement 


Vil fie it 


sful and 


ed that it wouldn't live a month, 
others that it was all for show, while 
real estate men looked upon it as one 
of Hammond's wise moves—but Mr. 
Hammond sat off and looked on in 


“The New Patriot” * 


“Who fx the patriot? Ho who lights 
‘The torch of war from hill to hill 
Or ho who. kindles on the heights, 

- "The bencon of a world’s good willl 


“Who Is the patriot? Ifa who senda 
ful challenge o'er tho seat 
Or ho who rows the earth with friend~, 
‘And reaps worldwide fraternity? 


“Who fa tho patriot? Itihe 
Who knows no boundary, raco, or creed, 
Whos tiation is humanity. 
‘Whose countryinen all souls that need? 


“Whow frst allegiance s vowed. 
To the fale land that g vo him birth, 

Yet nerves among the doubting crowd. 
‘The broader Interests of tho carth. 


The poll that bred tho plonocrs 

Tuves and guapd-, yet loves the more 
largen land without frontiers, 
oxo Witler seas withoutn shore. 


“Who is the patriot! Only ho 
Whose hustiese fx the xeneral wood, 

Whose keencet nword fxayiipathy, 
‘Whose dearest thay is brotherhood.” 


silence—and the girls worked, and ere 

long the club was rendering service in 

so many ways that it began to attract 

attention from other towns; people. 
began to drop into the Grey-Beetle Tea 

Room fot tea, soup and sandwiches, 

and ere long the public was standing 

in line to.eat there. 

Under Marién’s efficient manage- 

ment the year passed hy, and on the, 
last day they went to ca!l on Mr. Ham- 

mond. ‘Truthfully MM. stated. just 
ewhat-hagchappir Se 
doing: io 
You don’t have to tell me what 
you're doing,’’ said Mr. Hammond, 
for I already know.”’ And taking a 
sheet of paper from his desk, he 
handed it to Marion. 

For an instant Marion stood staring 
at the page, then she smiled. There 
before her very eyes, tabulated neatly, 
was an account of every penny take! 
in and given cuz by the club, and 


everv deed recorded. 
‘Where did you get this, Mr. 
Hammond?” she asked eagerly. 
‘From. your secretary,” he an- 


swered softly, ‘‘and—ard maybe you 
will think 1 was meddling, but I. real- 
ly didn’t have that in mind—I only 
wanted to sce what you were doing 
before I closed a deal for the grey 
so; asked Rose to gi 
itemized statement of your, acti 
and that’s what I got.” 

Marion's eyes ran down the page 
marked December, anda sudden glow 
of joy filled her soul to. overflowing 
as she turned the paper that the light 
might fall upon the lines she was read- 


ing. > 

“Two hundred bottles” of frestt 
t milk delivered daily to hungry babies,’” 
she read softly, ‘‘overcoats for six 
‘cold workmen; daily soup for an 
‘average of fifty hungry people, coal 
for Widow Brown; shoes for the: in- 
mates of the. South-side Orphanage} 
thirty-nine Christmas baskets; bed 
linen fora new ward for the poor in 
the Central Hospital, and cheer and 
comfort and brotherly love dispensed 
freely to all who entered the door of 
the club.’ 

“Not such a bad record, Mr. 
Hanmond,’’ said Marion softly.» 

“No,” answered the man, “but 
knowin that the lunch-room has paid 
so handsomely, I’m just 
ing—? 


prop- 


softly, “you think we should now pay 
Continued on page 3 


wonder- , 


“*T understand,’” murmured Marion. 


Now I lay me down to sleep 


4 Now I lay me down totccr, 
si a s ‘Without one troubling thought: 
4 Tink into Thy armsto rents 

"And trust’ Thee as fought. 


1 pray the Lond my soul to keep. 
Bray the Lom and keep tne mi 

a hapin stvengthe again, 
fadly to do His will 


If Lahould dic wefore I wake, 
Tlow blessed that would be; 
Just to pass Uhrougth the pearly gate, 
‘And live, O Lord, with Thee. 


And 


I pray the Lord mny soul to take, 
If for Thy glory ft: 

And now into Thy loding hands, 
‘My «spirit Leommit. 


‘And this Lask for Jesus, sake, 
Who guand= with tenderest care 
His little ehikiren while they lee 
Au hearst nie PRAYERS 


He done nat wears: 

When offered 

Gor keep Us 
Forde 


take, ame 


Politeness 
Last Friday morning Mr. McGregor 
tald the following stories to illustrate 
the two kinds of politeness. i 
i i ‘ -- 1. Once ona crowded street-car, | 
there was a young man-very nicely 
dressed, sitting near the door and he 
was looking over a aew-paper. Pretty 
soon, a tired old lady got on the 
car with a basket and stood in front of 
the young man. He looked from up 
from his paper; but did not offer to 
getup and give the old lady his. seat. 
ue She hungon to the strap, and he did 
not look ather again; but the nexttime 
the car topped a pretty young itl got 
‘ on and the young man jumped up as 
soonas she entered, raised his hat and 
smiled telling her to take his seat. 
She thanked him and sat down; then 
she noticed the old lady standing there 
with her basket: so the girl got right 
up again and taking the old lady by 
the arm, smiled and helped her turn 
around and take the seat. Everybody 
who saw it admired the girl for her 
kindness of heart dnd the young man, 
who was trying to gain her favor, got 
very redin the faces when he saw 
people looking at him. 
“This wa Ise politeness because 
” the spirit of it expected) something in 
return. 
In New York City the poor chil- 
‘ dren who had no way of getting food 
at noon, were given sandwiches at the 
= school building and they filed around 
in front of the supply window. — It was 
a windy day in. November and the 
pavement was so cold that the children 
who were barefooted, stood first on 


_ one foot and then on the other; but; 
they were patient’ and laughed and 
talked pleasantly. Ong little girl 


seemed to be very thinly glad and her 
teeth chattered with the cold. She had 
noshoes orsteckings on and kept lift- 


reayetone foot and then. the other. jaway and go in-the other direction. deal of expressior he beautiful ballad cary, and about one fourth ot the 
pw ‘A little boy stood right back of her | There are too many beautiful things of “Robin Adai She had hardly world’s population. “That is t sty 
| srarted to sing when Mr. Whittier's it contains about 463,000,000 people. 


and he was barefooted too; but he did 
+ not think of himself when he saw how 
cold she was. He took off his’ cup 
aud threw it on the pavement. 
he said “you stand on 
The fittle girl smiled and 
thanked him. Ithelped little to 
keep off the stinging cold and the boy 
was glad that he could help her a little, 
“This was true politeness because, the 
the spirit of jy expected nothing in re- 
turn, 
This lad wasa real Boy Scout 


Little Things Count 

One day | happened ta ¢ 
business f dat his office 
i him in the act of 
applications for pc 
At his sugyestion TP took a chair in 


Ilona 
ad 


sure 


the corner to wait until he should. be | new meaning mea kindli : ' 

free lovelier thing. Tansghethe book eee year was 273,300,341. They weit! 
- 2A * & MA 2 
Unobserved [ was in a good nosion| unconscious ministry of a child. Interesting Items 220 tons, ae 

a to see what was going on in the office. | Browning's “Ring and the Boo! It has automatic ticket machines ¢& 


A number of boys came in an 
answered the questions that were put 
to them. At first glance one could 
see that they would not 
position. 


‘Then the door opened and 


| When you find a book or a person 


them. 
| Leader. 


|. Writers of insight: have recog: ized know the dog's name and asked the 


do for the} 


‘THe Canaprant 


pea eee 


Canada now has 23 national parks 
in different parts of the Dominion 
with a total area of over 11,000 square 
miles. 


a fine manly lad, hat-in hand, appear-| her. That appeal of trusting in- 
ed before my friend. His answers ‘ nocence found its way to. the man’s 
were clear and well siated and [ could nobler self and in page after page of 
see that thatthe employer was wellim- great and notable writing Browning 
pressed, He took the boy’s name and ! makes us share his experience as it 
saidhe would telephone him before ‘‘unmakes and remakes’’ the soul. 
evening, and the lad turned to the! Nothing, however, is more beautiful 
door. Then my friend surprised me_ in this way than the story of Pippa 
by addresing the boy thus: "I have Passes—the story of how a little orp- 
changed my mind,” he said, ‘* do not han girl on her single day’s holiday 
expect to hear from me for I do” not passed along the way. 
think youare just the right kind of boy She rose early full of eager antici- immense quantities of siltly clay bo 
is_ place. pation, and went down the road sing- down by the large rivers that fow ng 
ter I questioned this strange ing, and Browning in his poem shows jr, 3 
on, “'Hewas so well. spoke- how that song, all unknown to her, 
‘and such a neat, bright-looking brought cleansing and holy challenge 
lad,’ I said Icould see that you were to men and women. “With no aim 
well impressed. What caused you to except to walk in the sunshine and-sing 
change your mind so suddenly?’” out the joy she felt, she was all the 
“*Yes, the boy was all that you say while,” as Dr. Hutton says, “to be 
from thé front,’’ answered my friend, God's own sunshine that day, looking 
** but when heturried to the door I inupon certain lives, interrupting them, 
ticed that he had neglected to brush rebuking them, inspiring them, but 
the back of his trousers. His shoes bringing them one and all face to face 
were run over at the heels and he had with God.”” 
ahole in the back of his stocking. | Pippa passes, singing— 
‘A boy has to be well groomed going DTRag eRe RL Ahe rita 
and coming to hold a position in my , Thedays, at the morn 
offi Ifa lad is neglectful of litle Morning's at seven 
thetime may come when he hig bilishdes: dow: bent 
; 4 ss 4 ie larks, on the wing. . 
may fail me in a detail of great import- ‘The snails, on the thorn: 
ance. The heels of his shoes and the Gods in His Heaven, 
back of his socks were as important to © AMS right with the werld 
brush and keep neat as were the toes There is Sebald, after his night of 
and the fronts, Little things countin shame, roused by the child's song; 
this world and that boy and many like there i the artist, Jules and the patriot, 
him will lose out until they learn that Lugi, and the Bishop, all about to yield 
lesson." Columbus Dispatch 19 temptation in some form, all. sav 
by Pippa’s passing. _ It is an exquisite 
story that should be read at once by all 
who have never read it and re-read by 
all who have. A little drama itisthat 
reader‘ ‘give thanks, ’’as Lamb 
ested we should, fora good book. 


The report is being circulated tha 
there are three million deaf persons of 
yoting age in United States. This 
seems incredible. 


The yellow color of the Yellow sea 
off the coast of China, is due to the 


The Coliseum at the Canadian Nat. - 
ional Exhibition, Toronto,:a civic en. 
terprise, is the world’s largest exposi- 
tion building, covering 16: acres 
This exhibition is the largest in the 
world held annually. 


The Island of Falkland, in the 
Goro Sea betweenZiji and the ‘Ton- 
gan islands, has appeared above the 
surface of the waters after a_submer- 
gence of twenty-five years. The island 
is more chan a mile in length and half 
a mile broad, and it rises to a_height | 
of about three hundred feet, at the 
highest point. : | 


‘The Pargest Monoplane 
At present Britain has the largest | 
monoplane in the world. although ” 
Germany is building one which will | 
be larger. The British plane has a wing 
spread of 150 feet and weighs about 
fifteen tons, It is supposed to carry a 
load of five tons in addition to  pass- 
engers and crew. It has landing wheels 
which stand seven feet six inches from 
the ground) three motors wich devel 
lop, 1,950 horse-power. “The fuse. 
age has quarters for a crew of fifteen 
men. 


Poison 

Who would see this label on a 
bottle and then drink or even taste rN 
contents? “The label is there to warn 
everyone who sees that what is in" Goahas many messengers, and, in 
the bottle will harm the body., a moment when men expect not, they 

‘There are things that poison the Carry the light into closed and darken- 
mind as well as things that poison the “Cy hearts. Not the least of these 
body. There are books, magazines, ministering angels ot His are litle 
moving pictures aud plays that should Children : 
have a big label poison! on them to re = 
warn. people that if they read or see 
them their minds will be a litle less 
strong, a little less clean, ttle less 
able to do good worl 


m 
su 


About one out of every six deaths 
in the United States were caused by 
accident. 


Pennsylvania ranks first in the Uni- 
ted States in the value of mineral 
products each year. Oklahoma ranks 
second. 


erature is never truer to its high 
yg than when it helps us to see 
this by setting a child in the mids 


! 
In the Soviet Republics of Europe 


Whitter’s Dog 


And there are people) too, that y ; ae ‘ 2 . 
mite wall helabcled Poson!” How During his old age Mr, Whiter had and Asia, 142,000,000 people Ine. 
mig , sont a el Robin Adair, "This Their daminion extends” from the 
about the boy or girl, who hasn’taclean #1 pet dog na Adair. This oiders of Poland and Rumania ac 
’ a Renee Fe ane Om borders of Poland and Rumania across 


mind and is constantly thinking ugly 

thoughts? First he only thinks them, 

then he whispers his) thoughts to 

another boy or girl and after a time a 

whole class of pupils is contaminated. | 
From happy industrious children, they 

are changed to restless, indolent pupils 

with their minds not on their work. 


Asia to the North Pacific Ovean. 


Greater London contains more 


the poet's cighty-second birthday his 
friend gave hima lite party and among 
those present was Mrs. Julia Hous- people of British stock than Canada, 
ton West, America’s most celebrated New Zealand, South Africa, British 
oratorio singer. After dinner Mrs. East and West Africa, India and the 
West was asked to sing, and she re- British West Indies all combined. 

sponded by singing some pretty pieces ” 
of which Whittier was very fond. 
Among. others she gave, with a great 


The British Empire inciudes over 
one-fourth of the land area of the 


that should be labeled Poisor turn 


/in the world to spend time with 
—The Lexington (N.Y.) 


Ot these 58,778,900 are of [ritish © 
stock. 


World’s Busiest Railws 

The busiest and safest railway in 
the whole world is said to be the Lon- 
don Underground. 

It has 1,600 cars which trave! 200, 
00 car-miles a day carrying in that 
time as many as 1,200,000 passengers. 

It is run by a staff of 4,000 men by 
day and 350 by night. 

“There are 159 miles of track, and 
every foot of it is inspected every 
night. a 

Each cars is cleaned every three 
days, inspected every three weeks 
and is overhauled and rebuilt every f- 
een months. 

‘The numbers of tickets bought last 


, dog came in, went up to her, and with 
head cocked to one side listened to her, 
singing. After she had finished the 
piece he came and deliberately: put his 

4 paw into her lap and licked her hand 

sb as if to thank her. Mrs. West did not 


soe Soe Ay 
| ‘The Touch of a Child 
! hy F.C, 


Hogi 


{that a child's voice may be as “kindly “poet, who replied with a laugh that 
Hight” to people: lost in life's, dark | she had honored the dog by singing 
maze. In George Elliot's “Silas his own piece and that his name was 
, Mfrner’* the delica ittle identical with that of the ballad. ' 
{ child open the prison gates for the | After that Mr. Whittier's dog kept 
| miser's soul, “To all intents and pur- by Mrs, West's side and accompanied 
j poses the heart of Silas wasdead. He her when she went out for a walk, 
lived an utterly lonely and seit-centred When she left he carried her satchel 
life. He had become as hard and cold jn his mouth as far asthe gate‘and then 
| asthe money he loved. ‘Then the  eemed to be greatly distressed that she 
{litle child, hardly able to toddle, was not to tarry longer. He evidently 
j wandered into his and his re- | thought that the song_was for his spec 
jdemptign began. Lite came to have ial benefit and that the singer was his 


' ‘There has been no rain in Central 
Australia for thre 


calators, and” headway clocks, 3 
every possible device for making HS 
passengers safe, 

And all the passenger pays for ths 
amazing service is 2 cents a mile! 


| Caponsacchi, the evil, passionate 
[living consciously and deeply below his 
i best, is redeemed by the cry of a child. 


ears. 


air mail service has 
New York 


International 


Pompelia, the girl who has been been installed between 
deeply wronged, beseeches him to save and Montreal. 


sree 


Tue CANADIAN 


Pupils’ Locals 


Notes. These locals are intended to be 

tanya exercise and a means for developing 

ing the use of correct and facile 

“They are written by the pupils, 

Fogiprrected and revised under the ditec- 

then ff he teacher, who is responsible for the 
Jenin. which they finally appear. 


11p..m. Ruby, Frances and I remain- 
ed at Mrs, Frecle’s home for the’ rest 
of the day. 

We will go to Detroit for an excur- 
sion next August. —Mildred H. Volk. 


_ Nearly ewo months have elapsed 
since school opened-in September. 
Time seemingly slips by rapidly es- 
pecially during the school days. Iam 


Mr. Campent’s CLass 


—fuast June I. passed my entrance 
examination and now Tam_happy :be- 
cause | am out of the public schgol. 
Last year Doften thought that I would 
never come back here any more but I 
am glad Dr. Coughlin started the high 
school coure last September. [hope! 
will go through the four forms in. the 
high school because my ambition“is to 
beateacher. We like the high school 
york very much. Welearn literature, 
composition, nelish eran, Latin, 

slog tany, arithmetic, al- 4 a 
eH ave lots of fun, too and [eat Polat Ana and’ the last ride 
serra basketball, softball, going to | Which Mrs, Coughlin give Mr. 
Swim and to the gym inthe Y.M.C.A. 1 a went with us, and: w 
Twill try to work hard this year and | aa Rape fon and several siftall 

“all pas inati z ages, and we 
hope | will pass the examinations next) peiver passing the dam near ‘Trenton. 


June. Helen MeNish | teyyas a lovely drive because there 

—After coming home from the | were iegated leaves out in the coun- 
0. $. D. Belleville, I had a vacation try and the scenery was beautiful. 
of three months and stayed w’ h my | Last month, Dr. Coughlin invited 
family. Everyone was greatly sur-| Misses D , Daly and Ford, 
prised and pleased to see me step) Lr. Stewart and the high school class 
high, because I had successfully to visit the Canada Cement Co. Plant 
sed the leaving examinations. Mother | #t Point Ann. It was very interesting 
thought that she would send me to] {0 see how the cement is mad 
High School with the hearing pupils; | Also, one afternoon, a few weeks. 
put she was rather disappointed when | ago, we went to the show to see 
she found out that [ would notbe able Wings’’ with the permission of Dr, 
to understand the teacher's lips well ughlin. We all appreciated very 
enough. 

Soon afterwards I was pieased to 
learn from Dr. Coughlin’s letter that 
would be interested in the course 
given in high school work for a ye 

Six of our last year's graduating 
class and four ex-pupils ha started | classes who were the guests of Miss 
this worl re taking the fol-| Panter at her summer cottage on the 
lowing subjects Algebra, Arithmetic, | Bay of Quinte one Saturday, lust 
Grammar, English Composition, Lit- | month, shall never forget_her sincere 
erature, Latin, Botany, Physiography, | kitidness and we very much appreciat 
Art. We have four teachers and our| ed it. Misses Bell and Benedict ac~ 
rotate. Judging by our | companied us, and we good fun 
lessans so far, we shall ve a good | playmg gamesand itwas such lovely 
sin June. afternoon party —Norma Smith. 
— Albert Schwager. | 


companionship of my friends here. | 
also, enjoy my studies and outdoor 
sports; I 
We the High School girls have been 
given three rides to places within 
about thirty miles from here this. fall. 
Dr. Coughlin invited us wwice and 
Mrs. Coughlin, once. The first trip 
was to Brighton via Trenton where 


and the second trip, to Shannonville 


which we are -allowed and we feel 
grateful for what he has done for us 
andalso, for what he is doing to. give 
us a better education, 

We the girls of the four senior 


We have had much entertainment 
ummer day allof mg family | lately. One can see how we are en- 
went to Kettle Point, | After that my | joying ourselves here in addition to our 
father took my sister, Frances, and me | interesting studies what more can we 
to borest in his cat before supper. | want. Lam afraid we are all already 
Francesand I stayed with Mrs. Freele | worn out with excitement for we had 


alin Mrs. Fr busy ma-|:woparties and a drive in a single 
King some sandwiches for us and | week. | wasayked to give an account 
Ruly Freele wanted us to go for a ofthe drive, leaving the parties to other 
walk with Billy Woolley and) Archy | pupils. Mr. Anglin, the owner of the 


Just | Kingston-Belleville aute-bus, invited 
then we wandered along to. Mrs. | the senior classes'to go fora drive on 
vle's home, After Mrs. Freele { Hallowe'en night. He extended the 
finished making the lunch, we went to | invitation on condition that they must 

bed on Tuesday night. | appear in costumes of some kind. 
Karly in the morning Ruby, Frances | \Jr, Anglin brought his largest bus 
and Twoke up and went down. stairs | jere at seven-thirty and we, accom 
for our breakfast. Afterthat we were | pained by some teachers, spent an 
enjoyable. evening driving areund, 


ready to go to the station and met Bil- 
ly and Archy. We waited for the | pelleville and seein what the people of 


Van Nathan for a litle while. 


train to come and in a few minutes | the cay were doing on that night. 
we were off for Sarnia, We went toy During the ride, we had ar “al 
a large boat. called “*Walkoukie” | frolic, playing jokes, pushing and 


through St. Clair River, Lake St. | ceasing one another. Mr. Powers had 
Char and Detroit Riv When we | cold Mr. Anglin to have his party vist 
reached Belle Isle at noun, we goto phe New Queen's hotel. We had 
the boat, We wandered around and |. ine welcome there and Mr. Power 
av some wild animals and some beau~ | gaye us atreat of chocolate bars and 

gsloured fe id fever After | soit drinks. Mr. Slurry eet ted 
we were done, Archy took some pic | jn three rousing cheers which P eased 
tures of Ruby, Dorothy, Frances dnd | \fr, Power so much that he treatdl 
me. Dorothy and Ruby rede a pony vain. We ‘returned 


us to bars once 


aluag the road while we stayed for a tg the O. S. D. about nine 0° clock 
rest. After that we went back home gyd we — thanked Mr. Anglin’ by 
in the same boat before supper. While | cheering him repeatidly. We fully 


us 


we were there, we had a great UME | appreciate his kindness for treaue 
Istening to music and dancing several » tg such a lovely drive. Buchan. 
times on the way back to Ve 


ion in Sarnii at June, the ninetcenth, Larriv- 
left'the station in Sarnia at-about 10. ; Last June, the nin cot are 
30 pe me and reterned ‘home in. the ed at Brockville und tied 09 To oto) 
same train. We were quite tired and there. - My mother told me that 


. ¥ ae wetting a job. 
sleepy: when the train reached Forest at could not suceeed in geting © job. in 


really enjoying being here and the} 


like my teachers very much. | 


Dr. Coughlin treated us to ice cream | 
sundaes which we greatly enjoyed, | 


drove along Trent} 


much the’ rides and the privileges! 


"invitation for tea. 
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Brockville, [ would have to go back to | 
| Moscow, a village in Ontario. a few 
miles away from Kingston, to help my 
uncle work on his farm. © But my 
mother succeeded in getting a job in 
the Recorder and “Times Printing 
i Company forme. 1 hadtoworkthere 
till September the first and! got pretty | 
good wages. In Brockville I often. 
met the following deaf people, Edmour 
| Coultier and Mr. and Mrs. Fraser , 
{and chatted with them. “Once in the 
softbail games between the Ganana- 
que and Brockville girls, | saw Edith 
} Bishop sind talked with her for a whil 
{Shep ved as a pitcher for the Ganana- 
}.que team but lost the game. 
| On September the first, [ left Brock- 
ville to yo to Napanee for my va ion. 
At Napance my aunt came from Mos- 
| cow in carand took me home. I stayed 


‘there until the opening of school. I 
came to the O. $. D. on September 
the twelveth to go to High School. 

\ —Carman Quinn. 


| Mr! Lauuy’s Chass 
The AirMail 
This year the Canadian Post Offi 
has started a new air mail in Canada. 
| A monoplane meets the steamers at 
Gaspe and carries the mails to Quebec. 
is carried to Montreal by Dip! 
{ Iris taken from Montreal to Toronto 
| by monopkine: There is also amon- 
i urrying mail from New York 
{ I, Every forenoon I see the 
mail plane going last over the O.S.D. 
| This plane carries mail from ‘Toronto 
and gities west of Toronto, to Montreal 
. —j. R. Royle. 
Canadian Stamps 

| Many of the boys at the O.S.D. 
collect stamps. | have a great number 
‘of Canadian stamps and also foreign 
\ amps. One day last month | got 
letter from my mother. It had an 
‘airmail stamp on ic dad ithad an air- 
mail cover. She had posted the letter 
\in Hamilton and it had been carried to 
‘Voronto by train, It was carried’to 
Montreal by plane. “Then it came 
back to Belleville by train, Tam: the 
the only one at the O.S.D. who has a 
“Hesteflight’” cover, besides the new 
air mail stamp. “Vher 
‘cent stamp of Cana 
is a five cent stamp. 


j 


anew Wo 
he air mail 


Melton Harrison 


On September the fifth Doris 
Wenzel came to Smith's Falls with her 
grandmother and chanced t0 see me, 
Twas very much surprised to see he 
She stayed at my home for tea. W: 
had a great chat. \fter supper Doris 
went to her grandaunt’s house, 

The next day [ went there to see 
Doris. 1 took her for a long walk 
around Smith's Falls. _ In the evenia 
1 invited her to go to the moviesat the 
Rideau ‘Theatre and we enjoyed seeing 
Monte Blue in “One Hour to Run 
Around. 

Saturday was Doris’ birthday. [got 
her a present. Her aunt gave me an 
After tes Dorisand 
T went to the moviesand we sae Tom 
Mix in The [ron Man.” On Sun- 

iy afternoon Doristand [vent for a 
walk. After supper ourfle at friend 
Vir. Harold Hall came to Smith’s Falls 
jrom Perth. Mr. Hall and 1 went 
avhere Doris was staying and we stay~ 
ed there and-chatted. We had much 
fun. [shall try to goto Lanark to 
her next summer. ~Alma Grace Dart. 


“This is. my first local this session as 
[did not return to school in Sep- 
tember. ‘This summer my aunt was 

every sick. Dr. Field in Cobourg told 
her that she would have to goto Peter= 

boro to see the doctors. So we did. 
My friends Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Coch- 

rane and their daughter Majorie took 

us to Peterboro. When we arrived 
there at 9 o'clock, my aunt, Mrs. Me 

Mann, went to- sce the doctors with 


her friend. _{ went around Peterboro 
with Lloyd and his little daughter. In 
the afternoon at 2 o'clock my aunt told 
me that she could not come’ home till 
the next day and I was very much dis- 
appointed. Lloyd Cochrane took me 
home and I stayed with him for aday. 

‘The next day at noon my aunt was 
back home, I felt that some one was 
with my aunt and I wentand found the 
minister from Grafton was with her. 
He took the bible and read to her. 
After that he went home to Grafton. 
T would like to’tell you another local 
next time. —Mary Parker. 

Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving Day will be next 
Monday, November 12. We hope 
that the weather will be nice that day 
because we expect to go to. the J 
grounds for a relay race and a three 
mile race. Last year four deaf boys 
won a silver cup in the Relay Race. 
They will race again. We hope to run 
more quickly and do our best this year. 
We hope.towin the Relay Race cup 
again. We have been practising for the 
race every day. [think that two or 
three of our boys will runin the three 
mile race. Frank G. Meyette. 


Orange Parade 
—The twelfth of July was celebrated 
in my home town Stirling. My rela- 


tives came from ‘Tweed, Picton, Bog- 
art, Thomasburg,and London England. 
1 was at my grandmothers, place . that 


day. Lasked her if | could go to se 
the Orange Parade. She gave me per- 
mission, [went there with herabout one 
o'clock. Therewere about ten thousand 
people in Stirling. | chumed with Eta 
and John. We saw the different lodges 
march. One lodge Wore white straiv 
hats with orange ribbons on them and 
orange sashes. My first cousin Harold 
rode horseback in the’ parade. [met 
Mr. Me Guire,the bursar of the School 
forthe Deaf. We drank a great deal 
of pop, and ate bars and ic 
Thad a grand time that Da 
—Jean Victoria. Thompson 
The Relay Race 
Last year four boys from the school 
entered a relay race at thé Bellevilje 
fair grounds. They won the race and 
were given a cup. [ hope that. the 
race will take pla ‘Thanksgiving, 
Monday this it an 
©. S. D. team will enter the race. 
We expect to win the cup again. 


a’ —Donat J.. Ma 
At Home 


On Septemter 4th, | wentto Robert 
‘Thompson’ saunt’ shome. Robert and 
E went for a walk in the ci last 
we went to my places [-knockeg at 
the door but my mother was notat 
home. [asked my brother Dick 
where my mother was, She told him 
that she had gone to the hospital with 
my sister Ida. After some time my 
mother and sister returned. “The next 
day Robertand [ went to the Exhibition 
andwemet James Matthews. We 
walked around the exhibition. Robert 
took pictures of us. At three o'clock 
Robert and | went to his aunt's. His 
mother asked me if we had a _ good 
time. [told her that I had enjoyed 
myself. Robert's home isnot in 
“Toronto. He lives in Lucknow. 

He and his mother were visiting at 
his aunt's in Toronto 

—John Gordon Richardson. 


re. 


“The Football League 

The boys h: chosen three teams 
for a senior league. The teams are 
named the Juncos, the Hawksand the 
Orioles. “Uhe team captains are 
Abrams, Boyle and Bell. “The t 
weretiedfor the winner of the: first 
jnalf. Inthe play-off the Ori 
We are now playing the second half of 
our schelule. —Willie L. Abrams, 
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Some one is circulatiny 
that the editor of this paper has stated |” 
that if one hundred new subscribers 
could not be obtained for The Can- 
adian, he would refuse to accept any 
news from or about the deaf. Of; 
‘course he never said this at any time 
to any person. On-the contrary ke 


the paper. 


English is making rapid progress 


guage,” 
of international intercourse. It «is 
now a compulsory subjectin all Japan 
ese schools from the sixth grade up- 
ward. It is interesting to know that 
when some Chinese and Japanese 
representatives met recently in con-! 
ference in China, the language of 
communication was English. 

Samoan chiefs, after a visit to New 
aland, declared thatthey wished the 
itish fag might remain in Samoan 
“4s long as the sun shines on the 


earth.”” 


Of all the exzcrable philosophies 
that ever blighted humanity, perhaps 
the worst is that which teaches the 
doctrine of unlimited self-expression. 
Of course there is a proper and desir- 
able form of self-expression which 
everyone sbould exercise. But what 
many of these modern perverts teach 
js that our youths should give freerein 
to all of their desires and passions. 
‘A recent wniter in an American Journ- 
al, in an address to youth, thus de- 
nounces this degrading philosophy : 


**Yourcritics\say that you are the 
victims of a false philosophy. You 
have been told that you are creatures 
of desire; that to repress these desires 
is evil and to express these desires is 
good. In my judgment, the psycho- i 
analysts, with their exaggerated em- 
phasis upon sex, their one sided-view 
of desire, and their blindness to the 
‘necessity of ideals of self-control, will 
ave more to answer for in the day of 
judgment than any other class of blind 
guides that are ditching our youth. 
They have hung the millstone of their 
vicious philosophy upon your necks. 
Libertinism has never produced ejther 
happiness or character. All our hu- 
man experience proves the necessity 

‘of the gospel of restraint and obedi- 
ence to the ideals of chastity and self- 
control. This false philosophy wil 
reap a terrible harvest in the days to 
come. It is utterly bankrupt in any 
power to lead us into the fields either 


page, 3 
letters, contains tl 
Jent admonition: 


tendants—would do this, the results 
walelp a ibelnter- | would be mo 


price is ono dollar a year the 
al 


and illustrate its many meanings. So 
‘we should not get impatient with our 
pupils if they sometimes, or even fre- 


g the report quently, 


Canadian National Parks Association, 


' more than four or five blocks to go. 
The Bulletin continues: 


3 “ te = made 
towards, becomine: hs ewes ie ble for us to get through life with hard- 
or at least the chief medium Jy any exercise unless we are fortun- 


Variety of manual labour. “This has 


The Utah Eagle, on 
‘carries-a panel which, in large 
he following excel- 
“Use English all the 
spelled or written.”” If 
Is and all of the staff— 
supervisors and at- 


ime, spoken, 


st salutary. 


It is stated thatin the cempilation of 
great new Oxford English Diction- 
ry, the word that caused the editors 
he most trouble was one of three 


letters, the familiar word “ser.” 


It took over 30,000 words to explain 


use it improperly. 


In abulletin recently issued by the 


statement appears: 


he following 


“*A ytomobile laziness is the cause of a 
hundred times as many deaths as auto- 
mobile accidents.”’ 


This is doubtless 
ewhat of an exaggeration, but is 


Sea hess frequently said that he would be som : 
By L glad to have the deaf send in news for‘ largely true. Many people will take 
3 jout their automobiles if they haven’t 


“The automobile has made it possi- 


ate enough to be employed in some 


completely changed our mode of living 
but not our diet; we still eat the same 
quantities of rich heavy food customary 
fifty years ago. 

“Easy and quick transportation at 
any time by automobile shattabe one 
of our chief blessings; to many it ap- 
pears tobe far from that. ‘The med- 
ical profession has been aware for some 
time of the great increase of -disease 
among the well-to-do. ‘This situation 
has become so marked that our great 
insurance companies are becoming 
seriously alarmed. Investigation has 
shown that fully 90 per cent of the 
well-to-do members of our population 
have either undergone an operation or 
are suffering from some kind of disease 
and the number of, sudden deaths of 
apparently healthy people is increasing 
alarmingly. 

“The blame for all this is placed 
unhesitatingly upon the thoughtless use 
of the automobile. To preserve his 
health man must exercise. The lan- 
guid game of golf after sitting all day 
either inhis office or automobile has 
proved but a poor substitute. Many 
try to replace exercise by fad foods and 
patent medicines, and thereby enrich 
many charlatans but benefit themselves 
very litle. We are clamouring for 
larger hospitals and more operating 
rooms; we would be wiser to clamour 
for more parks and recreational areas 
where we may pleasantly indulge in 
natural exercise.”” 2 


General Notes 


We are wondering how the'fund for 
the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf is comingon. The last copy of 
the Missouri Record contains the re- 
port of the treasurer of the Home fund 
for that state, where it is also the _in- 
tention to establish a Home. The 
total amount received to date from all 
sources is 17,692.95. 


The New Jersey school opened 


of achievement or idealism. Broken 
homes, broken hearts, broken hopes, q 
broken lives follow in its wake. 
With centuries of human -experience 
behind us, with the facts of indul- 
gence before us like an open hook, it 
seems impossible that men could be 
found to advocate a philosophy which 
makes sexual -expression a god and 
restraint a crime.’” 


with 310 pupils. In commenting on 
the attendance the editor of the Jersey 
School New says; ‘There are still a 
few parents who, for some reason or 
another delay the sending of their chil- 
dren to school until they reach an age 
when there can be very little done for 
them.’? Such a condition prevails in 
Indiana, also, and, we presume, in all 
| the states. 


athe cai f i in No 

wu ready for occupancy in Novem-" . "« y 
ber. Superittendent,and Mrs. us the following poem, which is a 
well spent a part of the ‘vacation visit- 
ing friends in England. 


Louis now have night classes two 
nights a week, whit 
Gallaudet School. 


chance to enlarge their learning. 
‘Why should city ‘school buildings stand 


A superintendent's residence | 
the Manitoba School, and ;. 


Rod- 


Pena 
“The Manitoba School did nut open’! On the banks 
till Oct. 3rd, as was the case with all 

the public schools. This was dueto 
the prevalence of infantile paralasis 
throughout the 
epidemic seemed 
part of September. 


Province. e 
to abate the latter 


We note that the adult deaf of St. 


ich are held at the 


It gives adults both deaf and hearing a 


empty at night? —Missouri Record. 


The many friends here in Flint of 
Mrs. Eva Petrimoulx (Eva Van Asse) 
were shocked to learn of her death on 
Sept.9 at Harper Hospital, Detroit. 
She had been sick for about three weeks 
with abscess of the brain and could not 
survive the surgical operation which 
was performed. Mrs. Petrimoulx 
was one of the bright graduates of our 
School and was very popular with 
teachers and pupils alike when she 
was here. She was in her twenty-. 


sixth year and leaves her husband 
George Petrimoulx and a little four- 
year old daughter. 


Michigan’ Mirror. 

“Lhe Manitoba School for the Deaf 
has been in existence forty years. 
Hundreds of the deaf boys and girls 
have passed through the school in this 
period and most all ofthem have made 
good in some line of endeavour. It 
is a pleasure to hear of their success 
from time to time. Each year finds 
the enrollment from the province of 
Manitoba has increased and the ac- 
commodation capacity of the school 
has been reached. 182 pupils are en- 
rolled. 

Forty years ago when Manitoba 
started her school the population of the 
province was far below that of hersis- 
ter provinces today, and likewise the 
number of deaf children has increased 
all round. It is therefore time for an- 
other school for the deaf of the west to 
start building at once and we shall be 
able to accomodate all of Manitoba’s 
deaf children here. 

For severals years pupils from the 
province of British Columbia were 
taughthere. British Columbia started 
her own school and then fora few years 


space is filled at the present. 
press of Saskatchewan say that shortly 
Saskatchewan wi 


need it at once. 


and Manitoba. 


of. ‘The Illi 
finest editions everissued by any school 
It contains 75 pages, is profusely il 


Py 


‘This “is certainly | A: 
a progressive step and one which 
should be followed in all cities where 
there are school buildings available. 
The writer observed the work of night 
classes in one large city and was con- 
vinced that it was well worth while. 


we had room for extra pupils but this 
The 


likely have a_new 
school for her deaf children. They 
There are known 
to be at least 115 deaf children of 
school age residing in that province and 
less than four-fifths of this number 
are being taught in schools in Quebec 


—The Manitoba Echo 


The ‘Commencement Number’’ 
jinois Advance is one of the 


lustrated with cuts of class-rooms and 
shops, and individual cuts of each 
member of the graduating class, and an 


Where Everybody’ 
Our Hamilton Correspondent sent 


favorite, and we are glad to get it, 
It would dous all good if we 
would live in this’ town. — 


Rustic benches, quite 
‘Youll tnd scattered ors 088 there: 
nd to each « vine is clinging 
Called the Frequent Karnest Prayer. 
Brera ecloging all tae whi 
ty . 
i Boat You Worry: 
‘Smile. 
Author Unknown, 


Many people think they have done 
well enough if they are up to the aver- 
age. If nobody were better than the 
average, how the average would drop! 
No one has done well enough unless 
he has done the very best he can. 


An American exchange says that 
fifteen billion cubic feet of air is blown 
through the organ pipes in the United 
States in one day. It would be inter- 
esting f some one would compute the 
volume of air pumped through vocal or- 
gans of orators during one presidentiai 
campaign. Weimagine it would keep 
the organs going for quite a while. 
We wonder who finds time to make 
these useless calculations. Or are they 
only wild guesses? 


That was a fine answer the old, and 
of course successful schoolmaster gave. 
Some one asked him if he did not get 
tired of the monotony of his work, 
teaching the same facts and going over 
the ‘same ground year, after year, 
decade after decade. Surely, it was 
said, he must find this very wearisome 
and depressing. His reply was: 

‘My work is not to teach facts and 
problems, I teach living boys and girls; 
and the lessons #1 teach are but the 
means I use to develop their intellects, 


discipline their capabilities and build 
up their characters. To the truce 
teacher, who properly realizes his 


responsibilities and appreciates his priv- 
ilege, such work as’this can never be- 
came monotonous or wearisome.” 


There are many modern experiments 
in educational methods, the aim being 
to ensure thateveryone has a chance 
to getan education. In Ontario the 
Government has established several 
“schools on'wheels.’’ Railway cars 
are fitted up as school-rooms, including 
living apartments for teachers, and 
these are sent up into the, sparsely 
settled northern districts where it would 
not be possible to have regular schools. 
Each of these cars serves a certain 
number of settlements, stopping for a © 
fixed time at each and making the 
circuit at stated intervals. {The results 
have been very satisfactory Mfor it gives 
thousands of boys and girls chance 
to get’at least the rudiments of an 
education who otherwise could get "0 
instruction whatever. 

‘Another remarkable innovation is 
a sea-going university, which is taking 
an eight months’ tour around the 
world. 

The S.S. University has 450 men 
students aboard, and a brilliant staff 
drawn from the leading Americal 
universities. This great 18, (lIt-ton 
liner has been fitted up simply and ¢c- 
onomically with dormitory and_ other 


~ 


amount of other interesting matter. I 
is a most creditable production editor. 
J ially and typographically. 


essay written by each, besides a large 


accommodation, and she will visit 
thirty-five countries. i 

"The usual curriculum will be oe 

5 wil 


served, and the land universitie 
grant standing to students who spen 
the year on this floating establishment. 
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A Hallowe'en dinner willbe held at "in the dark that I screamed m: 
the girls’ residence on Tuesday after- | times. After that we Ghe eases 
noon for the winning teams. the halls, we played games as on 

The Girls’ Athletic Committe have | ‘‘Field Day.”’ They were high jump, 
arranged games for the girls on Satur- | broad stand, endurance, marathon, 
day ‘afternoon. Miss Benedict had|aeroplanes, etc. We thought the 
charge of the games a week ago Satur- pupils would jump high but we found 
day and Miss Code last Saturday. ‘The | that it was for the’ tallest pupils in the 
girls reported. a good time. parties. The broad stand was for the 


ee 
gcnool. Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


a ———ooo700mr 
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Home News 
On Tuesday night, October 30th, 
the winning softball and basketball 
teams had a banquet in the senior girls’ 
siting room. The room and table 
decorated with Hallowe'en 
witches, owls, black cats, 
tombstones added to the 
weird witches and owls. After a 
sumptuous supper fortunes were told 
and games played. ‘The party was in 
charge of Misses Daly, Burt and Bell. 
The guests of honour were Miss 
“Deannard, and the captains of, the 
other teams, Norma Smith and Lucy 


Buchan. 

‘Those on the winning teams were 
Carrie Buchan (Captain), [rene 
Stoner, Florence Garside, Audrey 


Pittaway, Doris Breen, Gladys Clarke, 
Helena Agopsowicz, Estella Gerow, 
Jean Green, Gladys Holt and Rose 
Benedict. 


Wednesday night was also very 
eventful. | Mr. Anglin tobk thirty boys 
and girls, with some teachers fora ride 
in his new Kingston bus. Everyone 
was dressed up for the occasion in most 
laughable costumes. “The bus left the 
school at 7.30 p.m. and drove around 
the city for an hour, seeing all the 
other interesting costumes about. that 
night. ‘The bus then stopped atthe 
Queens hotel and Mr. Powers kind- 
lytreated all to chocolate bars and pop. 
If outlandish“costumes, smiling faces 
and rousing cheers are any indication 
of a good time, everyone enjoyed 
themselves to no small extent. They 
thank Dr, Coughlin for allowing them 
to go and Mr. Powers and Mr. Anglin 
for giving them such a good time. 


We were honored by a visit from 
Dr. Christie of Guelph. Agricultural 
College last week. Dr. Christie was 
in Belleville, the guest and speaker at 
the annual banquet, given by Mr. 
John Elliott of the: Standard Bank 
and was able to pay us but a short visit. 


‘The party sponsored by the Hall- 
owe’ en committee proved a huge suc- 
cess. Everyone was in costume and 
after the first half-hour spent in getting 
acquainted the remainder of the even- 
ing was spent in games. The foot- 
ball teams in the intermediate and 
senior groups have completed their 
first section with the Emperors taking 
the honors in the intermediate group- 
ing and the Oriclesin the senior: All 
the teams are very evenly matched and 
the scores have been very low 


Girls’ Athletics 

On Saturday, October 25th, Miss 
Panter invited the girls of the four 
senior classes to a party at her cottage. 
Arriving at her cottage about 3. 00 
p.m. they gathered around a bright 
fire and enjoyed playing games. 

Miss Benedict, who had been play- 
ing games with the Intermediates, ar- 
tived later. Misses Panter, Benedict 
and Bell served lunch and the girls 
roasted marshmallows. Everyone went 
home at dusk after a very delightful 
afternuon. 

‘The Senior and Intermediate Girls’ 
basketball and softball schedule finish- 
edup on Friday afternoon with Carrie’s 
team carrying off honours in both. 


longest smile. Endurance was for 
sitting on downy jars for along time, 
Marathon was. for the nose going 
around the edge of the table most of 
the time in a minute. Aeroplane was 
for racing the papers through the 
strings without dropping on the floor. 
“Then doughnuts, apples and coffee 
were served, and then we went home. 
We had a good time at our Hallowe’- 
en party. —Helen McNish. 


The Hallowe’en Party 

The micmbers of the Hallowe'en 
Party Committee were Misses Dean- 
nard, Ford, Bell, Burt, Waddell, 
Mrs. Mac Clugeage, Mrs. Blanchard, 
Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Lally. This 
committee arranged the first party of 
the season, a costume party for the 
Saturday evening following Hallowe’ - 
en. 

Over one hundred of the seniors 
and intermediates were guests. Every- 
‘one in costume gathered inthe O.S.D. |" 
hall where they were welcomed by a 
flapper of the seventies. The first 
half-hour was spentin getting acquaint- * 
ed or in just hearty laughter at the 
many comic outfits. vs ' 

‘The evening’s entertainment open- 
ed with a march. With all in Indian 


The Silent Ones 
__ Is there a deaf and dumb girl or boy 
in your community or town, or a 
woman or man who has this double 
handicap? Do you pass such witha 
friendly, pitying smile and a careless 
nod, or do you inconvenience your- 
self, if need be, and take time to hold 


EE dev ancnedion and (acetate Canaan oe 
Be lnc ered an | aoc y oe out dono EE 
aris Salk thraugh datkened corsidots| tte orc baat gue can wriek 
Se ee eee valk ended wih | Seti pau cisend fave call edie 

inding-up-the- i ory rs 
winding-up-the-clock on returning to cate. They generally carry a pad 
Ran ape seq: and pencil, and you can communicate 
g's main feature, “The | with them through this medium. Ima- 


Field Day’? was explained. Lucy | 63 pane i 
Sits r gine yourself living in a community 
Buchan, Caroline Buchan, Norma! ‘here every one but yourself knew the 


Smith, Murray. Brigham, Robertson, | knew ¢ 
Sta eect nar were choyen teams | one eet a yates rethenine whe 
aa ean Banh tomm retired taclass: oem aie ant aer pweres alent 
s. E ss- ‘fence while all others were talking 
sae ieinF ete they chgse collage rained (eons Liye Wauld Soul notdedl 


atTellensyel and entra ct the Very geatefulto any kind, thoughtful 
Te ei a aie ee would sit down beside 
y PI great SUC You and talk with you, and tell you 


ess ile eas eniely unkrovin 10196 what was going on? You would be 
Bupils ance ye sa surprise. ‘more than grateful; you would love 


Every contest belied its name and pro- them, Because these, people (have 
vided endless laughterand much team~ een deniedithe sense of hearing, it 
partizan enthuasism. Bailey had no goes not follow that they are stupid or 
compteion in the ‘‘high jump’ though lack. intelligence. | No, 
Harvard had chosen Hugh McMillen j,;¢er proportion gf them are brighter, 


as their entrant on account of his hore intelligent and keener than of the 
Brower Jack Harter vs re easy folks whom they designate ‘‘the hear- 
winner in the ‘‘standing broad’’ ing people.” Indeed, one often sees 
because Jack shad the broadest srins | evidence of the great law of compen- 
even though Thompson and Stoner | sation, for the other senses seem to be 
were entrants. Do i Wenzel easily sharpened and “quickened; 

won the rathon’’-though McPea- majority of | them have marvellous 


kerimaclose second but he didn’t owers of concentration, For some 


seem to be able to keep his nose ’ yeges oral classes have been conducted 
gluedtothe copper. Wilson, Bellamy jn the Ontario School for the Deaf. at 
and Schwager proved, the champion Belleville, and many of the deaf 
biscuit eaters in the “relay.” | now tall and ip read and what a new 

Youngs, Dennis and Elliot tied if | world this does open to them! 
the “endurance test’’ in spite of 2s" “There is a large community of ‘the 
deat in Toronto. “They have. their 


ine pte by rival captains go. disturb 
i =. Rene La Tour soon : 
theircomposure, | Rene ta i Sern lovely church at 56 Wellesley 
«Sirtet, awhere vishors are always wel- 


caused a yard of string to vanish in 
winning. the "100 yards dash’’. | are 
Gladys Holt nosed out Bell in the | 790% and where ministers ht tie 
44590 yards dash’? because of hee | United Church (of which their churc 
uaay handsia is a part) preach to them through ‘an 
, renateed linterpreter. They have also a fine 
With the events concluded, | ch irch house, in which their, social 
functions, of which there are many, are 


| appetizing lunch of doughnuts and , 
coffee, and apples was served. Ol | yy Ail their affairs are conducted 
ina methodical, orderly manners and 


Bears Home, the team led-by,Caroline 
Iled the most points if ns 

and ta totaled the most Plt [ane it often filed with amazement 

anes i end admiration of their resourceful- 

ness. But they, do need more in- 


were given the candy prizes. after 
hi rave thei us lege i 

| which they gave their famous colleRe | ercourse with lose who can heat. 

"They have no need of financial ard, 


| yell. 
We Ifor they are a thrifty people, but. they 
ve'en party on Sat do need a real companionship wit 
Neesperiinest those who have all their faculties. ‘The 


\ November, the tourth. 4 : 
R q y ve the ee 

in dil stumes, I being dress- } next time you have the opportunity 
2 in maybe you will be kind enough to make j 


g English sailor. About ninety ' nough to mal 
Cera, the party, Which lasted | one won tyou talk a little while sgh 
‘ from 7.30 o'clock ‘till 10.30 o'clock. whoever the deaf person may? et i 

Nir Lally appointed Lucy Buchan, | Heven if you are obliged to make a little 
‘Carrie Buchan, Murray Brigham, | sacrifice of time and inclination, you 
UBibeet Schwager, and Robert Robert: | wil feel well repaid when you see the | 
ison as captains, [was in Murray pleased, happy face, and the quick j 
‘ Brigham’s group. Then Mr. Lally | response, for the deaf are very ee 
‘Jed the parties together through the ! ponsive and affectionate, and grateful 

Vfor the slightest attention. from the 


he Assembly. Hall in the | for the sii i j 
es eco afraid of getting hype hearing’ people.—Toronto Globe. 


‘hada large and enjoyable 
urday_ aight, 
We dressed 


“The Frat” in Toronto 
Toronto Division has made a fine 
growth in membership since its incep- 
tion four years ago. It now has 136 
members, all told, of whom about 68, 
or one half, arenon-resident. Atten- 
dance at our monthly meetings avera- 
ges around 40; though lately some of 
our members have been afflicted with 
some form of absentitis. We hope to 
see alarger percentage at future meet- 
ings. , The first duty of a real Frat is 
to attend his division meetings reg- 
gularly, and to take an active interest 
in them, for that is the very founda- 
tion of a division’s progress, | Rem- 
ember this, all of you, from No. 1 to 
No. 108. 
Candidates for office in 1929 have 
been put in nomination, There will 
not be much of a contest for any of 
the offices, unless it ‘is }for that of 
secretary and treasurer. IMibe of the. 


others will be elected by acclamation. € 


Ina recent talk Asa Forrerster spoke 
eloquently on the subject of insurance 
declaring it the safest and soundest in- 
vestment that can be made for the 
protection of wives and children. It 
is not.a speculation; it based on thel 
surestthingin life—death. ‘If every- 
body were insured, poorhouses would 
close their doors. Insurance wards 
off poverty; aids at the time of sick- 
ness; educates the children, pays off 
the mortgage on the home, takes ‘care 
of the aged and infirm, and is in general 
an amazingly good friend.’’—Toronto 
Correspondent of the Frac. 


Waterloo Courity Counts 

The many friends of Mrs. Allen 
Nahrgang; formerly known as Miss 
Mary-Brown, of Chesley, will regret 
to hear of her serious illness at the 
Kitchener and. Waterloo General 
Hospital. A beautiful. bouquet of 
single Chrysanthanums were lately sent 
to the patient by the Kitchener ‘and 
Waterloo Mission for the deaf. Mrs. 
John Moynihan and daughter, Miss 
Beverly, went out to Freeport to visit 
Mrs. William Hagen at the Safatarium 
and were delighted to find her so bright 
and hopeful. She has gained four 
pounds since entering the Institute 
and the house physician informed 
Mrs. Moynihan that shegpras doing 
fine and was brought there just in time. 
The Moynihanshere had the pleasure 
of entertaining. Miss Viola Johnston 
J. Kitchener and Mr. Morton Mc 
Murray of ‘Thamesford, who now is 
employed in Kitchener. Little Bruce 
Johnston, youngest brother of Viola, 
Johnston met with quité an accident 
recently whén he was knocked down 


by a truck. On Friday, Nov. 2nd, 
Mrs. Moynihan invited her friend, 
Mrs. L.$. Williams to accompany her 


tothe bazagr at St. Saviburs Anglican 
home in Waterloo, and Yust as they 
were leaving the bazaar, accompanied 
by Miss Beverly Moynihan the fire bri- 
gade passed them on route to a huge 
fire in the Weber Furniture Factory 
atthe corner of Willow and Allan 
Sts, a stone’s throw from the Moyni- 
han home. A finisher was burned and 
soffocated so severely that he never 
regained consciousness but died in a 
few hours. His son happened to be 
the ambulance driver and did not re- 
cognize his father until told who the 
injured man was. 

"The Benton Street Baptist Church 
in Kitchener allows free use of the 
church to the deaf, where services are 
held every Sunday afternoon at three 
o'clock, and where once a month 
Toronto sends a speaker to give an 
extra good service. Allythe deaf of 
near and farare welcome. 

Neivs sent on a post, card to Mrs. 


John A. Moynihan, 49 Willow Street 


Ont., will be ‘included in 
“Winerloo 
“‘Canadie’” 


Waterloo, 
this column or under the 
County Counts’” 
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- November 

November days are stealing 

All swiftly on their way, 
The squirrels now are working 

The leaves are out at play; 
The busy, busy children, % 

Are gathering nuts so brown; 
The birds are gaily planning 

‘A winter out of town. —Selected. 
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drink from the seeds of the cacao tree. | 

They called the drink “‘chocolate.’ 

‘Asoldier from Spain, named Crotez, | 
came across the ocean to Mexicowith | 
his soldiers. ‘They drank some of the | 
delicious chocolate and liked it. 

They took some of the seeds from 
the cacoa tree back to Spain. Soon j 
the spanish people learned to drink | 
chocolate. After many years people 
in other countries began to drink | 
chocolate, too, until now, almost | 
everyone drinks chocolate and cocoa, 
as we call it. 

Cacao trees necd a very warm 
climat They grow in the warm 
countries of South America, in the 
West Indies, and in Central America. 

On cacoa plantation grow rows and 
rows of trees with spreading branches 
and small green leaves. Clusters of 
pink: 
branches and trunks the trees, 

Sometimes banana trees are planted 
between the rows to shade the smaller 
cacoa trees. » When the blossoms fall 
off, queer yellow and brown pods | > 
appear. They look like little ripe 
cucumbers, é 

‘The planter sends his dark nate | 
workers out to. pick the ripe 

They carry long poles, with sharp 
knives on the ends. ‘The pods fall to 
the ground, and lic there for acouple 
of days. . 

Then dark-skinned women 
children open the ‘pods with sh: 
2 bone knives and scoop out the beans 


nd yellow flowers grow on the | 
of 


Now they are spread out on long 
platforms tg dry. The workmen use 
long rakes iad shovel and stir the 
beans so that they will dry quickly. 

Sometimes the natives shovel the 
beans into heaps and.dance with bare 
feet on them to loosen the pods. 

When the cacao beans have dried 
for about wo we are packed 
into big canvas b; to be loaded 
on ships forstheir long journey to the 
chocolate factories. 

After the cacao beans reach the 
fectory, they must be cleaned before 
they can be made into chocolate. So 
they are put into machines that take 
out the dirtand shells. Next they are 
put into whirling tubes and thrown over 
¥ery hot pipes many times until they 
are roasted brown. Then the beans 
are crushed by machinery into a thick, 
pasty, mass. 

Part of the thick paste is put into 
strong bags and much of the oil is 
pressed out, leaving a fine powder, 
which is cocoa. “The cocoa powder 
is packed into little tin boxes by busy 
workers,” 


4 
Some of the paste “is poured into 
shallow pans, or molds, and heated. 
Tt is set away on racks to harden and 
kes of chocolat 


cocoa off again on, 
another journey to grocery stores and 


 Lwonder-—I, wonder 
If somebody every, night, .; 
. Turns on each one of the million 


; Think every window they see with H 


| For the gifts of fall, ripe grapes, 


! And the red and yellow leaves, 


Father in Heaven, we thank ‘Thee. 


ren. 
gave her alittle white book. 


Soons! 


flew in. 


“Song. ‘About Stars 


ee 
; Dixie Willison 


Stars 
Like a little electric. light. 
wonder—I wonder 
f stars looking over the town 


: \ oa light. H 1 Wended their way, 
~A Chocolate Story Is a star that has fallen down! [otto he bill ver cath tanele Grand. | Where the snow lay deep 
Long ago in Mexico there grew 2 eae Lara ee iheronhok the hill, Ther | hat wintry day. 
cicecalled ne case Ce UU a: A Child’s Thanksgiving | they just stood. still and looked, and | Ghey swept the snow, 
people, who lived in Q Hooked: “‘Why, the pumpkin has They scattered crurths 


Hymn. { 
Apples, nuts, and gay bright flowers, 


‘And these pleasant days of ours, ; 


Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 
For our friends, and for our homes, 


And for father-and mother there, 
For their love and Thine, dear God, : 
Gladly now we say this prayer. 


=F. C. Pous. | 

Hic seca | 
The Fairy Book i 

It was November. Santa Claus 
He was making toys 
mas presents for good child- 


He called # fairy to. him, and 


“Goto the town,”’ said Santa Claus. , 
‘Write the names of all the children, 


good children and bad children, in the 
book 


‘The fi 


The window opel 
‘Ten children 
eacher. They did not see the fa 
hut she wrote their names in her 


pods.:! hook. 1 


Smart { 
Wiggle 
Pout 


that lie in each pod, Other workers EN : ‘eamble?* away: eee 
Sei iets mice (cas Baby wound some barked wine a] Tae cause he! ws 
are put in covered boxes or sometimes 0 thelvale saat om did not clim | scrambling about and getting in every- 
buried in the ground for a few,-days say ae aun one's way. The third was called 
until they ferment s iscalled |, whe ._y,: Bobby made a tiny house for a pair) **Pysh"? because he was always. push- 
“‘sweeting’? or ‘‘claying’’ the cacao} Phe Pumpkin ‘That Didn't’ of wrens. He sold it to a neighbor. | ing his little pink nose into ¢ thine 
beans. Want To Be A Pie pSheraye hima Afey cents for. i. One day in November. Alice Ann 


Jerry and ‘Tom were visiting Grand- | 
mother for Thanksgiving. “They 
s likedtogo out on the farm because 
there were so many interesting things ! 
to do. They could go out in the barn 
with Grandfather and help him: teed! 
the animals, ‘They could. ride tothe | 
mailbox at the crossroad and help him | 
bring home the: letters. They could 
watch the furry” litle puppies play 
about in the yard and they could play 
with the old cat and het little kittens. 
in the barn. Sometimes they liked to 
go tothe kitchen and watch Grand- 
mother. She made so many interesting 
things. Sometimes she made a_ whole 
shelf full of pies and Jerry and Tom 
never saw so many pies at home. 
One day Grandmother said to the 


of the barn and see if that big ‘Thanks- 
giving pumpkin is ready to be made in- 
to pies.” 
Out to the barn and up the steep 
little hill the boys ran, and sure enough 
there was a great golden pumpkin 
perched on the,top of the hill. 
“What a funny place for a ‘pump- 
kin,?” said ‘Tom 
"1 should say so,’ said Jerry. “If 


down off the hill.” 

When they told Grandmother how 
golden the pumpkin looked she said, 
“Tam sure itis ready for Uhanksgiv- 


candy shops all over the country. 
There they are for us to buy. 


ing, and to-morrow you, may go out 


| make about'eight’ 


to bed the wind was ‘howling around 


‘at all! 


boys, “‘Please run out to the hill back | 


T gaveit one kick it would roll right! 


with Grandfather and help him bring 


2 ik ae, litle (ig ts 

OtPhat! nipht £ ne wintry da 
‘That''night when ¢ Began teivanden. * 
And then to say, a 
‘How,about breakfast, 

This wintry day?” |” 

Two little maidens 

One wintry; day 

Into the garden 


The Birdies’ Breakfast, 


‘Oh\\hear 


might blow 
hen they both 


- 
i 

our pumpkin away.’?) T! 

laughed atisuch a joke. ; 

‘The next morning they were up and, 


gone!’? they gasped. “‘It isn’t here 
We joked ‘about the wind 
blowing it away, but we didn’t. reall ” i 
think We eal 7 1) That wintry day. 
“Perhaps it‘didn’t want to be made, = 
into pies,”” said Grandfather, ‘‘and so 
it ran away.’”’ fiat 
One day last spring father took thé” 
‘They all looked and looked and then | ¢ji Hs 
j children to the zoo hey went in. 
Usp ietaa a ‘the lion house frst. There were for 
puithedift just enough to sareit rolling jones O's, eer ane ge rool 
anda lea aes wer! son poem | animals seareuaey jumped Wha a | 
hee vf ” 1 noise they made!” le Betty held 
they sing ¢o, ihe pumpkin asthey car- | father’s hand tight and shut her eyes 
Hae ae ow, nl G iy make Pretty soon the Keeper came along, 
some pies of you. We'll make some’ He threw raw meat to the anima 
Luau ter {Then father and the children went 
TTT ‘in the elephanthouse.. ‘The elephants 


Tom andthe Bird House |_| were having dinner, too. but they did 


; not have raw meat for’ their dinner, 
Bobby Jones got u nice’ chest of i 


yone Th om 
tools on his birthday. His father built ; Ae pat hild: jatched 
him a little shed to work in. Bobby -y ext the, children warelied the sey 


Worked there nearly'every | day: He’ They swam and jumped for their dn: 
was fond of making things. ner. They had—. 

He madea pretty bird house and |”. In the monkey house the monkeys 
set itup on a pole in the garden. din the bird house 


And went to play; 
So the birdies had breakfast 
Selected. 


The Zoo. 


| Were eating: 


‘A pair of robins found it. They , the food was —. The camels had-, 
thought thatit was a very nice house. and the deer had—. Betty thinks 200 
They made a nestin it. | dinners are funny. 


The Puppies: Thanksgiving 
Alice Ann had three little puppies. 

She was very fond of them. The 

| puppies had funny names. | One wis 


led “*Ramble’? because he was al- 
trying to follow people and 


Boboy’s sister had a big yellow cat. ; 
His name was Toin. | He was fond of | 
birds. He saw the robins flying about : 
the bird house. He climbed up the | 
pole and tried to catch them. 

Bobby saw him. Hle-threw a_ stick 
at him, and ‘Tom climbed duwn quick- | 
ly. 


said, *‘Lam going to give the puppies 
a Thanksgiving dinner. May I have the 
turkey bonés that are leftover, Motbe- 


Charles Chipmunk 


N COW LeCRON er?” 
Little Charlie Chipmunk Why, yes’? said Mother. “We 
was a talker. Mercy me! will give the puppies the big bones, 
le chattered after. breakfast and | then they can gnaw them as much a 


they please and we will not be alraid 
they will choke.”* 

On ‘Thanksgiving Day Alice Ann 
put the bones in a big blue dish_am 
the puppies had a fine Thank 
dinner. 


he chattered after tea! 

| He chatted-to his father and he chatted 

{to his mother! 

| He chatted to his s 
to his brother! 

| He chatted till his family was almost 

{driven wild! 

| Oh, little Charley Chipmuk wasa very 

| tiresome child! 


ister and he chatted 


: Silent Readiyg 


Berty is seven years old. 

Her mother has made her a birthday 
cake. 

She has put red candles on the cake ( 
show how old Betty is. 

‘The red candles look very pretty 0” 
the big white cake. 


The Doll That Did Not Grow 


Little Mary saw the gardener Wwater- 
ing the flowers. She asked him why | 
{he watered them. He said that he { 
| watered them to make them grow. 


| Mary had a pretty little doll. It's] White fruit dish had in it two 
jae was Susan. She wanted Susan | yen apples, three red ones, two yer 
10: Brow So | tow bananas and one orange 


she carried Susan out in the yard and 
'sether under an apple tree, “Then 
she got the sprinkler and sprinkled 
| water all over her. She left her out of 
doors all night. 
In the morning she ran out to get 
‘Susan. - When She saw the doll. she 
y. Susan had not growna 
She was not pretty. “The water 
had washed the paint off her face and 
spoiled her dress. 


Make a picture of the dish after 
Jack has taken out a red apple and 
May has taken a banana. 


Walter has a white goat with three 
black spots on one side of it. 

The goat pulls a wagon which is red 
and has black wheels. - : 

In the wagon is a black puppy with 
awhite spot_on the end of its tail 

Draw a picture of Jack and his goat. 


“the Beautiful Butterfly 


Whiata lovely creature a butterfly is? 
Look at the butterflies in the picture, 
flying about among the blossoms. They 
are getting food from the Howers, but 

doing no harm to them; they 

sucking the sweet juices with 

tongues. It seems a pity 
that anyone should try to catch butter- 
fies, Runafter them if you like, and 
watch them as they fly; but do not try 
to kill or catch them. 

We cannot even take a butterfly in 
our hands without doing itharm. It’s 
wings are covered with thousands of 
viny scales, and these are rubbed off by 
the least touch. 

Where do the butterflies come from? 
Ifyou look atthe under sides of cab- 
hage teavesinspring, you may findsome 
tiny white specks on them.) These are 
the eggs laid by a butterfly. 

‘After a few weeks, a little cater- j 
pillar crawls out of each epg. These 
cacrpillars feed onthe cabbage leaves. 
You can see many holes in the leaves, 
made by their tiny teeth. 

‘At last each caterpillar changes into 
achrysalis; and a few weeks later the 
hard brown. covering of the chrysalis 

pen, and out of its crawls a but- 
abbage butterfly is white; 

which 

In 


The butterfly isan insect. We see 
thar its hody is divided into three parts, 
‘and that each part is made of anumber | 
of rings joined to one another. Ithas ¢ 
three pairs of jointed legs and wo pa 
of wings, all of which grow out of the 
middle part, or chest. 

A butterfly has the ends of the two 
feelers which grow out of its head thick | 
or club-shaped. The feelers of the | 
moth have-pointed ends. 

In the head of the butterfly you can 
see two. large eyes; but each of the 
eyes is really made of a number of small 
eves joined together. 

Did you ever notice how the butrer- j 
fy fies? It does not go straight, bur 
always flutters from side to side, “That 
wav of flying makes it more di ult for 
any bird to catch it. Some birds kill and 
eat butterflies; but. the butterfly;when 
chased very often makes its escape, 
because of the funny way in which it 
ies 

Thave often seen a bird chase a butter- 
fy fora long distance without beingable 
tocatch it. If you have ever seen a 
game of football, you will know what! 
mean when I say that the butterfly is a | 
good dodger. i 

In hot countries, there are butterflies 
which are as large as the palms of two 
hands put together. And these insects 
are often of curious shapes, and very 
pretty colours. 


Our Friend the Dog 


Cats usually like the house in which 
they live better than they like—the 
people who live in. it, “They Ww 1 
leave a kind mistress. and go back to 
their old homes. But if. we are kind | 
to our dogs, they will love us, and 
will follow us all over the world. \ 

Dogs were once wild ani mals. | 
Wild dogs are sill found ins 
countries. ‘They hunt in pack 
feed on the flesh of the animals which | 
they kill. 

‘The dog has a long pointed no: 
muzzle. If a dog's nose feels cold 
and wet, this shows that he is quite | 
well; when he is ill, his nose feels hot i 
and dry. 

Under the loose skin of the dog we 
can ‘feel his strong backbone, and also ¢ 
the muscles or lumps of flesh by which 


| gather food for winter. 


‘THe CaNnapiAn + 


he moves his legs and. all. th | 
parts of hisbody. a 

_ The dog has five toes on each of 
his fore-feet, but only four toes on, 
each hind-foot. Each toe has a strong 
nail or claw, with which the dog can 
scratch and dig in the ground. Perhaps 
you have seen him digging a_ hole, 
and burying in it the bones which he 
has not finished cating. 

The cat has sheaths or cases into 
which it draws back its claws when 
they are not wanted. The dog has 
not. For this reason, a dog's claws 
are never sharp like those of the cat. 5 

‘The dog cannot walk so quietly as 
the cat; for although his feet have 
soft pads under the toes, the points of 
the hard claws strike against the ground 
and make a noise when he ‘walks or 
runs. 

The dog has bright 
eyes, 


dd knowing 
but he cannotsee at night so well 
asthe catcan. The, pupil, or\little 
black pace in the midiot cache. 
is never so large as that of the !cat, 
Pussy chases the mice by night, but the 
dog hunts only in the day-time. 

‘There is another difference between 
the dog’ seye and cat’s. Do youremem- 
ber reading in your last book that in 
a bright light the pupil of the cat's ¢3 
closes until it_ is only an: 

The pupil of the dog's cye is not like 
this, It is a s round, however 
bright the light may be. 

Notice the dog's teeth. 
and strong they are! 
sharp and pointed. 
teeth in the upper j: and nineteen 
in the lower jaw. ‘The dog 
long teeth in each jaw for si 
prey. ‘The other teeth are for te: 
the flesh and crushing the bones 
which he feeds. ‘The dog lives chiefly 
on flesh, and he has no. flat teeth for 
grinding his food, like those of grass- 
eating animals. 

ing animals like the cow 
can move their jaws siseways well 
as up and down, in order to grind their 
food well; but tlesh-eatin like 
the dog can only move their jaws up 
and down. 

‘The tongue of the dog is long and 
smooth. — [tis very different from the 
rough tongue of the cat. When a dog, 
is very hot, he always lets his tongue 
hang out of his mouth, for it is by his 
tongue that he sweats or perspires. 


How white 
Allhisteeth are 
He has seventeen 


The Ant and the Grasshopper 
summer, “They 
One hor day | 
in summer an ant ¥ hard at work. 
A. grasshopper saw him work. 
“Why do you work so hard this hot 
day??? said the qrasshopper. “Lam 
wretting ready for winter. | ave no 
time to play,”” said the ant. 

"The grasshopper went on his way 
singing. All through the sunimer the 
ants worked. When winter came they 
had plenty of food. One cold, day, a 
grasshopper came to the ant He beg- 

the ant to give him something to 
The ant said, “What did you do 

ot Oh, 1 was singing 
summer!) Very well, | 
nnot sing and 
sy Little Classic | 
Soe natle | 
Turn tothe Left! 


Ants work a 


nd dancin 
sad the ant 
dance all winter. 


Why They 

Americans in 
Bermuda,are surprised th 
turn tothe left when passi 
drivers. “The custom in 
said, for vehicles thus to pass 
vival of the days of chivalry. 
ated. itis said, with the kni 
who rode about the country on horse- 
back, traveling from fourm ment 10; 
tournament, or on pilgrimages. In 
meeting another knight the rider turned | 


England, or even in 

vchicles: 
ing other 
pygland, itis 
is a sure 
Ic origin- 
hts of old, 


Ito 


| come of their color seemed 
and their sweet perfume put | 
\ new life into her body. 


which he held his battleaxe or lance, 
nearest tothe stranger-knight. In this 
way he could protect himself from pos- 
sible foc. ‘hat was in the days when 
every looked upon every stranger 
as an enemy until he had proved him- 
self friendly. Nlan no longer looks 
upon his fellowntan with such  suspic- 
ion, but the turn, to the left still pre- 
vails in England. ‘The English people 
in the words of Foreign Secretary Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, “‘are actuated by 
tradition.”” —Selected.. 


|The Legend of The Sweet Pea 


By Lula Montgomery: 

Many,’ many years ago, so long ago 
that no one knows just when, three 
peaslived inapod. ‘They were vege- 
table peas, and they were not pretty. 

One day the pod burst, and the three 
peas started outtosee the world. On 
and on they went, over mountains, 
hills, and valleys, until they came to a 
garden. 

“Twill stop here,”’ called out one 
pea. “Here they will cultivate me and 
keep the weeds away, and [ will have 
a chance to show the people what I can 
do. They will be proud of me, and 
be so that I stopped here.”’ So it 
stayed in the garden. 

‘The two remaining peas went on un- 
tilthey came to a beautiful ho On 
the porch were some pots in which 
flowers were growing. 

“Oh: What a lovel 
cried the second pei 
myself in this pot wit the geranium, 
and with such care as these people will 
give me, | know [can grow to be pret- 
tier thanit. Then the owner will pu 
it up, and keep me. And_ it sank 
into the earth of the flowerpot. 

The third pea.went on until came 
houge where there was/nothing 
rowing, and everything looked so bare 

nd brown. In the door was a girl 
who looked pale and sick. 


y place to live. 
“will plapt 


So wonder she's 8 thought 
the third pe: “Te would kill any one 
to live here. Lwonder if | could not 
brighten her life a litle, {am going 
to try, anyway vit buried itself in 
the earth near the door. 

Sometime later the gardener where 
the first pe: topped, went out to 
hoe his vegetables. He cut down the 

which had come up and ‘grown 
six inches, without looking to see wl 
it was, a 

‘The same day the lady who lived in 
the beautiful house where the second 

J stopped Went fo WwW 
and found the 
beside the geranium. ** 
that common pea came to be her 
ind she pulled it up and threw 


growing 


‘The last pea came up aad grew 
very fast. When the litle wirl saw it 
pushing. up beside the porch, she put 
out strings for it to climb on, and each 
morning, it would be a litle taller. 

By and brit bloomed, and because 
the Howers were trying to do a good 
deed, cheering a lonely, sick girl, the 
sunset dyed thém the prettiest shades 
of red, pink, and purple. ~ They were 
the loveliest Howers far and near, and 
filled the air with their sweet odor. , 
“The girl was so pleased with them tha 
She kept bunches of them all about in 
the house. She also wore them in her 
hair, and on her dre By,and by 
» go into 


her face, 


She grew 
strong and healthy, and ‘one day she 
du. in the yard and planted more 
flowers. 

When people asked her what had 
cured her, she would always say, “Te 
was my peas.”” 
een called 


his horse to the left, 0 pass. This | 
brought the knight's right arm, with 


Since then, they have t 
Sweet Peas —Sel. 


My Work 
Let me but do my work from day to 
_ day. 

In field or forest, at desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil . 
room; 

Let me find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me ’ 
astray— 

“This is my work; my ble: 
my doom. 

Of all who live, Lam the one by 

whom 

is workcan best be done in the 

right way.’” 


Ins 


7 


‘Then shall [ find it not too great nor 
small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 

And cheerful turn, 
shadows fall, ¢ 

At evehtide to play and love and rest, 

Becadse | know for me my work 


wspen the long 


Then shall 1 cheerful greet the 
Taboring hours. : 
Henry Van Dyk. 


The Fox That Pretended To 
Be Deaf. 


Uncle Remus said that tale bearers 
and tattlers always come to a 
and he told this story to prov 

One day Brer Rabbit was sitting 
in the woodsall alone. _. He felt lone- 
some and mad. ~ He | was thinking 
about Brer Fox. Atlast he said to 
himself out loud; “I'll show Brer 
Fox that I am his boss.”’ Little Jack 
Sparrow was sitting in a tree near by. 
Heheard Brer Rabbit. He said, “1 
am’ going to tell Brer Fox.” Brer 
Rabbit didnot say anything. He ran off 
down the road. He. said, “‘Brer 
Fox, what is this | hear Somebody 
told me that you were going to put me 
in jail, ne my family and destroy 
my home.’* 

Brer Fox was’ angry. He said, 
“Who said so? Brer Rabbit. pre- 
tended that he did not waht to tell. 
Brer Fox asked him again, ‘Who 
said so?”’. Brer Rabbit said, tigi 
was little Jack Sparrow oe 

Brer Fox did not say anything, dut 
he mad. He startedhome. | Jack 
Sparrow saw him. He said, “Hold 
on, Brer Fox. [have something to 
tell you. few tonish you. 

Brer Fox pretended notto hear him. » 
He lay dov'n near the road. He pre- 
tended that he was going to take a 
nap. :pt_on calling 
Brer F y any- 


Fox, 
something about Br 
Fox.” rer Fox: sdid, 
my. tail, Jack Sparrolw. 1am deaf 
in one ear and can’t hear-out of the 
cther one. Sparrow hopped 
up on Brer tail. Then Brer 
< said, ‘Hop on my back, Jack 
row, ‘I can'thear you yet.’ So 
k Sparrow hopped on Brer Fox's 
Brer Fox said, “‘L can not 
what you. say. Hop on my 
Jack Sparrow did. ‘Then 
‘ox said, “‘Hop in my mouth, 
k Sparrow. | am deaf as a post. 
through my mouth.’” 
Jack Sparrow was very anxious to tell 
Brer Fox what Brer Robbit 
He forgot to be careful He hopped 
rightinto Brer. Fox's mouth and he 
ate him up. 

So you see Jack Sparrow came to 
a bad end because he liked to gossip, 
and so will you if ygu don’t stop 
gossiping. — Selected 


Let us beware of losing our enthus- 
iasm. Let us glory in something, and 
strive to retain our admiration for all 
that would ennoble, and our interest in 
all that would enrich and beautify our 


“jump on 


life. —Phillips Brooks. 


Sa 


‘unt to be helpful with willing fest. 
‘Juus* to be cheery when things go wrong; 
ust to drive kadness away with a s00g: 
Whether tho hour fx dark or bright. 
‘Just to be loyal to God and right: 
Just to belleve that God knows best 

[is promize ever to: y 
ee be our daily key— ‘conomy and 
This is God's Will for you and for me. \th hen butif no or is made to inspire 

—Anonymous. | within their hearts the spirit of: gener- 

osity, they certainly are in’ danger. of 
turning out to be Shylocks. “Society 
has no use for a greedy, selfish men..| 
He inspires no songs or poems, no 
monument was ever erected to avarice. 


Where Do You Live? 
By H. W. CREWS 


ing for our boys and 


ye 
compliment. ~ But »none,came. 

“*T suppose you're coming fo cl 
Sunday?” Edie “remarked. 
know it’s—" ‘she hesitated a second, 

it’8a special Sunday.”” 

“Yes, I know’* Mrs. Bardell said, 
quietly. “It's Old Folks" day.”” 

“The service will be lovely,”’ 
Edith went on, blithely. “““You must 
Not miss it. “They're going to send 
carriages for any who can’t walk to the 
church.’? She took one of the old 
hands and gently stroked it.- Mrs. | 
Bardell did not find it altogether plea- 
sant. 

— “I'm ashamed that I haven't been 
in before,”” — Edith'said, as she rose 
to go. . “It always meant’so much to 
grandmother those last years to have 
people come to see her. ~ But you 
have no idea how my time goes. 
have two shut-ins whom I visit every 
month—and to-morrow I’m to singat 
tis Old Ladies’ Home. Well, good- 
yl? 

Mts. Bardell sighed as she watched | 
the trim young figure go: down the | 
walk. Somehow, she felt a little older j 
more tired than’ she had before 

came. 

““May I comein?’” It wasasweet, 
girlish face that smiled in at hera little 
late: I’ve been aching to see you, 
but I’ve been so tied up with school * x 
work I’ve hardly had a minute.”” 

_ Molly: took the chair near her old 

“That waist is lovely,” she 
‘and ever so pases Did 
you. make it?’” 

“‘No, deary. 
so difficult.’” 
had pleased her. 
““L believe you could if you tried,”’ 


Sweet nage —Plus 
Continued from pase 1 
rent forit. We ae saute willing to 

do so, of course, 
Mr. Hammond Ook his head, 
“Once,” he said softly, “I. might 


have meant just that—bur, girls—’” 
‘ce trailed of toawhisper—‘this |__ A very pretty little poem by Edgar 


thing you have cone with sollte to do | Frank recently appeared inthe Christ- 


with has opened my eyes. That old «i | ian Century, which runs as follows: 
brick with its bad reputation no longer ; Said friend from afar 
exists; in fact, 


sone: of the “most | Whore foley talk little things all Sear, 
desirable pieces ‘of property on Main : And plant their cabbage by the mon!” 
Street—hut—"” “Tilo not live in Goshen. 
“We're goin nt here rleep here, ‘work here; 
ventured Glen. 
“No,”? answered Mr. Hammon cestuewrotes 
“you are not goingto move. Weare roll ia Rowe, 
going to remodel the old brick into a {tn col form anid mays 
moder building:ichristen fit: caT he serie stories ennctoe seone reer: 
House of Sweet Charity,’ * and aslong* plan oot BIAS INe, sanyo, 
as you girls keep it going it Thavo my dreams: 
yours” he repeated. softly, “with no 
strings to it.’” i 
“No, Mr. Hammond,”’ said Mari- 
on gently, “‘let's keep the string to the 
transaction— vill stimulate the work- 
ers, for you know how casy it is to 
drift on a smooth sea; what we want 
is something to keep us pulling up- 
stream 1 all the time. 
“Never thought of that,”’ answered 
Mr. Hammond, = *‘but suppose 
women are as prone to easy things as 
men—but what” you started mustn’ t 
stop—so if you the 
leave the proposition it stands.” 
And his eyes went back to the page in 


from afar 


eto have to move 


reece. 
Vere Plato taught 
nd Phidias carved 


ngelo wrought 


‘anil 
in Paradiso, 


These colorful lines gi 
picture of aman who was muc! 
than his environment. As 
body was concerned, he lived in Gosh- 
en, but intellectually “he dwelt .within 
the classic precincts of Greece, and 
Rome. | It isin reality the mind which 
determines our true habitation.” Our. 
dwelling place may be amid very rustic 
surroundings, but we may be living 
with angels. We never can tell the 
| kind of life people are living by be- 
‘ holding the house in which they dwell. 
*s the girl’s hands. A house is a stopping place, or sort of 
“Sweet Charity—plus’’ said Marion ! an inn where we getmeals and_shel- 
softly, then she looked up into the ter. The soulis the domicile in which 


ger 


I can’t do anything | 
But Molly’s question ' 


man’s kind eyes. ‘*Not so bad for a! we really live. _ 
corporation title, is it? she asked pleas- | He lives most who thinks most. Molly wer on 
antly. we bent derives ak ii ey 
or to listen to my article 
I should say not,”” laughed Mr. z SES OURS KS, u 
Hammond. eC ieUl rast EONS instead of on the pulse. Thoughts | for the High School News? 
i re what make amanrich in soul trea-| ‘I'd love to hear i 


pressed with it that I decided it would iE : f 
not be a bad sign to hang over the new , SUF; Our lives are long or short, ac- 


club-house di Ni t'a bad sig * cording as we have enriched ourselves. 
Ste use door. \ Nota bad sigtn: at sv eth noble ideals. ‘Che mind has a 


Hlencescit inode when the ; faculty for getting a long way distant 
old grey brick was remodelled into an | from the body. Imagination gives to 
‘it wings by means of which it can soar 


Andso Molly read it, and Mrs. 
Bardell told her that she thought it | 
was splendid, and the two chatted 
cheerfully over the possibility of mak- | 
ing it still better, and how Molly 
should go <bout doing it. 


-t0-date chib-house a oe Ss 5 
e ones See Ra | over oceans and mountains. Rome} _~1 suppose I must go.’’ the girl 
faked and friendless would pause. to and Greece are not very faraway to,the j said,reluctantly, alitle later. “Don’t | 

gave upon the the aueer sign that for. | Youth who ponders over his Virgil and | tell me your clock's right! 1 can't 

Homer. One does not require much | have stayed so long!’’ and Mrs. | 


med an archway over the front door— 

“Sweet Charity—plus’” they would 
read and repeat, and then nine out of 
every ten persons, understanding what 
charity meant, could not resist the; 
temptation to go in and see for them- 


Bardell laughed outright, it was so de- 
lightful that Molly had found the time 
slip away so fast. 

**Molly,’” she burst out, “‘don’t 
breathe it toa soul, but ] hope I sha’n’t 
have to goto church Sunday! Some 


money to live in a literary or spiritual 
paradise. Goshen is an obscure little 
hamlet. Most of the people who re- 
side there are satisfied with one mail a 

It doesn't trouble them that they } 
have no public library or city hall. The 


selves what the “‘plus’? was for. ; i 
Seuss Saisie post-office or corner grocery store isall | how I don’t want to go to anything 
Greed the social or intellectual shrine they | that's labelled for ‘old folks,’ though 

eS r\longfor. Thereare, howe dear knows it's where I belong.’ 


“Ic isn’t where you belong,’’ Molly, 
said, quickly. “You're so young in’ 
all your interests. Nobody's old unless 
hewantstobe. My great-grandfather 
in California is ninety-seyen this sum- 
mer, and he’s wonderfully active— 
does most of the work on hi: 


ce 
A Catholic priest has made the | in Goshen who have their ra 
statement that every sin has been con- 
fested to him except the sin of greed. 
It would seem from this statement 
that greed is such an unpopular evil 
that no‘one wishes to be characterized 
by it, or els¢, it so blinds the consci- 
ences of people that they become un- 
g conscious of its pernicious influence 
and presence in the human heart. It 
certain!y tends to shrivel up our gen- 
erous impulses and stop the flow of the 
fountains of kindness and sympathy. 
A greedy person wil! inevitably 


the great singers and speakers of the 
d When the work of the day is 
over, they spend their evenings with 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth, and thus 
dwell in an atmosphere which is as far 
above Goshen as a sky-scraper is high- 
er than a root house; where our resi- 
dehce happens to be, is quite inciden- 
tal. Whether itbe Goshen or Bob- 
caygeon matters little. [tis folks and 
ideals which make life, and if we are 
happy in our souls, environment does 
harden his heart to appeals for finan-| not count for much. It is a great 
cial help. He will hoard the: dollars ! thing’ to have a good time in Goshen; 
he ought to give to the appeals of | the people with brains who reside there 
charity. In this way, he loses infin- ' do not need any commiseration. 


was seventy-five years ago! Well, good 
‘oad-by.”” Molly kissed her friend. 
‘Come over when you can. If 1 get 
that runabout for my birthday, we'll 
have some larks, I can tell you!’ 
In another minute she was hurrying 
down the street, but she looked back 
*to.wave a jaunty hand to the happy old 
face that looked out of the upper win- 
dow. 
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British Columbia has the latest 
wrinkle. in marketing .— potatoes. 
One of the potato houses there is 
selling peeled potatoes to the restaurants 
and hotels. The peeled articles are de- 
livered in milk cans’ and are kept 
covered with, cold water until used. 
The peelings are manufactured into 
potato flour and starch. 


ef 


Published to ‘Teach Printing to Some Pupils of the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 


_! ““Teis the chance for which he's 
been looking. Oh, Iam sure he’ will 
Pve succeed. He would have shown them 
dyou before, but they always gave the spe- 
cial’ work to somebody else.’? Then’ 
“She looked at the clock.. “He can't 
possibly hdpe to get anything. int 
| day’s paper,"’ she exclaimed. 
aftera moment's thought she ‘added: 
But he does. ‘That's why he took 
the pigeons !”” 
4 | A wave of color surged torte 
a E jand for the first time she fully entered 
a? ket,” into Jack’s spirit of excitement. It 
EF and bring them! hi \\ w difficult to sit quietly down to her 
Elsa disappeared as soon as Jack had ' sewing again, and although she, knew 
| nicked speaking. | She was as curious | that she must wait for a long time be- 
| asa girl ever was to know what Jack’s fore there would be any part for her to 
F opportunity involved, and what had play, she drew her chair close to the 
reornt it about, but she knew better Window which looked toward the 
© than to stop to ask questions when Jack , dovecote. 
“gave lier an order in what she called |. Jack were brother and 
his ‘official’’ tone. She hurried down.’ sister. hey lived in a small, beac! 
here Jack cottage on the outskirts of a 
‘The birds | settstown. The cott: 
handle | their father had buile before his death, 
not only housekeeper for 
and friend as wel 


ee. 
P excitement 
Mas he hastil 


kept his 
were quite 
them, for sl 
almost ag often as Jack did. 
“Here, Saucy,’” she cried, as S 
discovered the beautiful i descent | of the leading d 
‘plumage’ of Jack's favorite bi : Elsa’ 
ueto.caconia teipseEatna 


eet your master inno mood for {hah 
Waiting,”? and’she held out her” hand j do, he worke i : 
Malin bite of grain in the palm, | andhe felt thin himself the conscious 
Suacy tained Ree hed feoquetcshly PONS? which was bound to bring suc 
this way and that, lifted her wings and’ “°C + the offi 
lighted upon the outstretched palm. So far, however, no one in tne offic 
LEE eae eaidabour the |OLte ARR had shared this confi- 
sender legs, and then without further | dence. He was the youngest report, 
Bee te ae oar uender era fore Nene all sorts of detail office 
eee area ringrabeut | Tork such hook him from actual re- 
Se ie eaves grain | eomneel: kind, and hisassigaments 
CRs or Ra a ear a 
Fee tea ceed Gracatally Vie ena al or personal affairs at 
a eae rae Sh cared ie winger |e inwardly turned up his nose 
ice thrust out its bill and took the |‘ Useust soa 
proffered grain. Then, a it lighted up- He held onto the position, iit 
ater hnaldce she drew it carefully | ever. for he realized the possibilities 
down, and. placed both. birds in the | Which lay before him, and instead of 
se an Ren which she quickly {spending hls time in Complaint gr idle 


secured, and hastened back to the | Waiting for the opportunity which he 
house. felt sure must come some Une he 


Niet in. times’? exclaimed. Jack,’| spent his sp re time in fitting himself 
who had searely finished fastening the | the better. to cary it out, when it 
fast «rap of his out. ““L wish I had t should arrive. 
tim: to explain more, butit’s the cht} ‘The homing pigeons had been his 
race, and I’m going out on a. boat to | father's, ut when they became his own 
ee i You know whatall this means,’ | property, he was not slow. to realize 
he added, pointing to the camera and | that they might prove of value in his 
igcon basket. ** Fhe moment one_ of | work, and so. he fad kept they, in 
the birds comes back, take the film | practice by fre ient fights, until Sauc 
from under its wing and run to the | had won several prizes, and was, we 
office. Do the same. with the other, ; known among pigeon fanciers. Ruby 
but don’t wait for both, unless they , had yet wari no honors, bur was cons 
should come in together. Go as quickly | dered by Jack one oF the most promis~ 

vou ean, Don’t wait for anything. | ing of his younger birds. 

Take them to Mr, Hammond and tell} Another hobby which Jack had 
him that they are from me. That's all. 

A'il tell you allabout it afterwards.” 
» “But how does it happen they ensive pastime, but Ja 

sending you??? exclaimed Elsaybreath- | Severed with an eye 1 the futurg. 
lessly, for she knew something of the | camera wa small, light and “pottabl 
iruportance that was attached’ tothe butit had ad lens, and he knew 
yachi race, and she felt as if she must thar, if need be, a small photograph 
hav this question answered before she | could be enlarged if it were only clear 
could let him go. and good. 

“Was to be postponed—everybody Shorthand he ha : 
gone to big fire got word race to be | but when Elsa expressed a wish that 

© pulled off—nobody left bueme.’” Jack | she could read his notes, he began 
was half-way down the path as he flung | teaching it. 10 her. ‘Together they 
the last words over his shouler, Elsa studied, until E a could write almost as 
legibly, although not so rapidly, as 


studied at school, 


himself... She had also Jearned to de- 
velop his films, and was constantly ex- | 
perimenting with him upon new print 
papers‘and different methods of print- 


ing. 

Mesa is the sort of 'a girl you can 
depend upon,” Jack was’ saying to 
himself as he hurried down the street 
to catch the boat. _ ‘‘She’ll look after’ 
the pigeons all right.’” Then, ‘ashe 

aught the warning whistle of the tug, 
he ran swiftly down the dock and 
jumped on board. 

“41 wonder whatyoung Lorin will do 
with that assignment,” muttered Mr. 
Hammond, editor-in-chief of thé‘Ar- 

as he wheeled about in his office 
chair. ‘'Never tried him on anything 
of the sort, and besides, it's too late 
for anything in. to-day’s paper. The 
morning papers will) have the whole 
thing, and our story will not matter 
much anyway, so. perhaps it doesn’t 
make any difference. But if I only 
had had'some one around who under- 
stood these things, he could | have 


thought up some Ww of egting the 
matter into the paper. | Pefhaps we 
can patch up something here atthe 
office; we'll have to that’s all.” 
iddenly he again wheeled about 
in nis chair, “L wonder if Lorin got 
in the tugey There wasn’t much 
Bpare! He did not speak.to 
anybody in. particular, but the office 
poy responded briskly.”". “Yes, sir, 
T saw him jump aboard just ‘ 
pulling off. sHe had. a luncheon 
basket with him. I quess he thought 
he was going off ong picnic.’” 

““Humph!?? responded Mr, Ham= 
mond ag he took up a bunch of yellow 
copy and began to blue pencit it heavi- 
ly. 

Meanwhile the little tug was mak 
ing its way noisily through the “chan- 
nel of the harbor, and then out upon 
the broad waters of the Atlantic. 
Jack had secured a favorable location 
and arranged his camera for quic 
action, As they neared the cours 
‘ver which the race was, to be sailed, 
the water was dotted more and. more 
closely with boats and vessels of alll 


+ descriptions. 


“TF can get a good series of pictures 
for to-morrow’s issue,” Jack said to 
himself, “‘but the one that [really 
wwant—can L possibly get th ths 

“Fhe many boats were constantly 
crossing and recrossin ch other's 
paths, whistles were blowing, sails 
were flapping and banners and pen- 

Jack bécame more 
enthu ch moment, “This is 
something like!"’ he claimed, as he 
made tapid notes of ge cription, now 


J and then taking a snap shot by way of 


1 purpose, Was photo- | 
had proved a somewhat 


une of the capt 
replied ‘Jac 
“Argus. 

‘y That so? 
more cordiall 
I were old school 

“fthere’s anything I can doto help 
you out, just lec me know, Id 
glad to lend a and) toward 
story for Jim. Hammond's 7 

k's color mounted. 
just one thing T want especially,” he 
replied, bound.to make the most of 
pe 


: ta 


"inquired the 


Mr. Hammond 
sy? he added. 


“TODAY. 


Many people think tomorrow. 
| Must bg better than today, 
With leas of care and sorrow, 
id.a brighter, caslor. way; 
‘< usually the ease, 
‘Ayo, in avery time and place. 
Today's the one antl only-day that Counts. 


Yesterday, is gone for over, 
“AinL Vs not a bit of good; 
Even though you may.be clever; 
‘You can't use it if you would. 
It ix buried In tho poet, 
~ And today is going fast. 
Yer believe me, {v's the only day that counts, 


‘rhore’s moro virtue in tho present, 
Thanalithodayewone by.” 
Or anticipations pleasant 
“Than in all tomorrows Ie, 
row {snot here. 
the passing vear 
‘one and only day,that counts. 


this unexpected offer, ‘‘and that is to 
get a good view of the two boats as 
they start on the course.’” 

The captain shfugged his shoulders, © 
berry 

That may not be easy to do,’” he re- 
plied,?? with all this mob of small craft 
on the water, but I’ll get inro the best 
position that I can, and then you'Ilhave 
to, watch yourchance.”’ / 

“hank you,”” said Jack with a hearti- 
ness which pleased the captain mighti- 
ly and the latter strode away to: give 
orders to the mate, 

"The next half bour was full of con- 
fusion; but it gave Jack a fine oppor- 
tunity to watch the various craft, the 
| peeple on board-and the signalling of 
officers and crews. Hé kept his nate- 
book in hand and made brief records 
in short-hand of each interesting fea- 
ture, but not for an instant did he fail to. 
note the progress of the tug toward a 
point of vantage for the special_work 
that he had in mind. Nearer and 
nearer it made its way tow: rd the line 
which no vessel was allowed to. pass, 
and Jack knew that that captaff’ was 
doing his part toward making his story 
a success. 

‘At last the signal was given. Jack 

d seen so beautiful 


hutter when 

directly in front of the tug. 

was shut off entirely. Jack caught his 
breath, Would they be out f focus 
when itshould pass? id’a boat 
seem to move s@ slowly. He kept his 
eye on the finder, shifted the “camera 
slightly as the small boat cleared the 
field, drew a quick breath as he saw the 
two. yachts sharply defined, and—he 
had it! 

Never had time seemed to pass, so 
slowly to Elsa asit did after Jack left. 
She sewed: nervously, watching the 
clock between each half-do: enstitches. 
At last, whenit seemed if she no 
longer could endure the suspense, she 
put on her hat, tucked her gloves in 
her belt and went out to the dovecote. 

“*Tp js:too Late now for to-day’s pa- 
per, Lam sure,” shi id as she took 
4 ast look at the clock. iT shall have 
to yo the office at my rate Oh, Ido 
wish he could have sent something in 
time for this issue! It would have 
meant so much 

’ 

“Mr. Hammond, here is some- 
thing that Jack sent, and ‘I was to 
bring it to you.”” : 

Mr. Hammond swung about 
quickly, for although Elsa tied hard 
to conceal her excitement, she was 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Sti ‘was 
at Jerusalem; St: James 

thrown from a lofty pi 
Temple and then beaten 


Bartholomew was flayed 


a it nota noble pian 
Mid eak of all tho best you cant 


7 Woll, if tt should be #0 
fn tell the tale of woet 
rong redress 


Or maki 
‘restore, 
Fa aor ne ne acer 
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cutions, 
Rome.—Sélected. 


The Children’s Stories 
Ned and His Squirrel. © 


Tue Hancinc Garpens of BABYLON | 
‘The hanging gardens of Babylon 
were anciently reckoned as one of the 
wonders of the world. They were 
constructed by Queen Semeiamus and 
King Nebuchadnezzar. ‘There were 
five of these gardens each with an area | 
of aboutfour acres. They rose inter- ! 


| woods. c 
cheight of 75 fae Hag) tee ihe found a little squirrel almost frozen 


ed frei a retervoir built ae the\top,ifo\| op tnesnoN |< He Bicker Bs Buble 
which water was lifted from the Eu-» #7) Siete Ne doanatesl ST Rees 
phrates by a screw. ‘Trees, beds of eRe aVe IG O. a i o 1a bi 
flowers, fountains and banqueting | et ec tiale whiley ee Neatrack: 

oti al in le; s 
foams wet “asia _avtnsd| 24nd are eno pan mpd 
otuhiesty and neighborhood (as ex.) our onthefloor, "Ned fedit andiplay- 
Seuiaiveland beautiful’ Went 1c. was ace oni ae in less, thaniawesk Ne 


destroyed is a matter of doubt. Mo- and the squirrel were great’ friends. 


tena Ned had been wanting a pair of skates, 
ders onlviet ae discovered) aces ,so one afternoon his father brought 


jhim a pair. Ned was so pleased an’ 
anxious to learn to skate, that he want- 
ed to go out to try them right away. 
His mother said he could go, if he 
bundled up well. He puton his over- 
coat, cap and mittens. and picked up 
his skates; then he saw the little squir- 
rel looking up at him and he couldn't 
bear to leave it alone; so he picked it 
up too and put it in his pocket. His 
mother told him that he had better. not 
take it; but he said, “‘[ want my squir 
rel to have a good time too;"’ so Ned 
went out to the pond in the\ woods. 
He put on his skates and began to 
skate and the squirrel was frightened. 
Ic jumfed out of his pocket and ran up 
a big tree. Ned’ couldn't enjoy his 
skates any more; so he took them off 
and went to the tree to call the squir- 
rel; but it only looked down at him and 
would not come. Ned called a long 
time and his feet were getting cold. 
He saw a hollow in the tree; so he 
decided to get into it and sit down till 
his feet got warm; then maybe the 
squirrel would come down; but when 
Ned got warm in the hollow, he felt 
sleeply and was soon asleep. ‘The 
sun was going down and the squirrel 
did not see Ned and it was getting cold 
too; so it came down and found Ned 
in the hollow. It climbed in his poc- 
ket again and went to sleep too. 
When. supper was ready, Ned’s father 
took the Jantern and went to the woods 
,to find Ned. He followed his tracks 
to the tree and there he was asleep in 
in the hollow. He carried Ned home 
and when he awoke, he began to cry. 
He said, “‘my squirrel is up in the big 
tree in the woods;’? but just then the 
squirrel jumped out of his pocket and 
Ned was surprised. Then he began 
to laugh and tell his parents how it 
happened.—Atlis Chronicle 


the country near a woods. " His father 
worked in the village and every, day he 
took a short-cut home through the 
One cold day in the winter, 


Napier’s Promise 


The story is told of General Sir 
Willian Napier, K.C.B., one of 
England’s heroes, that, when taking a 
country walk one day, he met a little 
peasant girl not more than five years 
old, who had broken the bowl which 
she was carrying back from the field, 
after her father’s dinner, She said 
she would be beaten for having dropped 
it, and asked innocently of the great 
soldier, ‘‘Can’t ye mend it, Sir?’’ 

Napier explained to her, gently, 
that he could not mend the bowl, but 
she should have sixpence to buy 
another. He took out his purse to 
give her the coin, but found he had 
noloosechange. So he told the child ‘ 
to be atthe same spot at the same 
hour next day, and he woyld be sure 
to bring her the sixpence. » 

The little giri, entirely comforted, 
ran off to tell her mother, and Napier 
finished his walk, to find awaiting him 
athome an invitationto dine in Bath 
next day and to meet some one he es- 
pecially wished to see. He hesitated 
only a moment; then he sat downand 
wrote a declination on account of a 
previous engagement.  ‘‘She trusted 
me implicitly. I cannot disappoint 
her,’’ was his remark—and so, for the 
sake of keeping ‘faith with a peasant 
child over asixpence, he put aside what 
looked far more important. 

But was it? Was it not just that 
quality of faithfulness and steadfast- 
ness, that combination of gentleness 
and strength, that made Napier the 
hero he was?’ To keep every promise 
sacred—even the smallest promise to 
the most helpless and unimportant 
child—there was the root of greatness, 
ready to flower in heroic deeds in large 
crises. —E. P. Brown. 


- | 
‘ ; Striking Facts About Africa 
The Fate of th: Aposetles Africa comprises nearly one-fourth 
St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, of the earth’s land surface. 
was crucified at Rome with his head , “Africa is four times the size of Can- 
downward. Of the Evangelists,St. | ada. 
Matthew sufferd martyrdom by the’  Itisas great-a distance around the 
sword in a city of Ethiopia; St. Mark, coast of Africa as it is around the 
after having been cruelly dragged world. 
through the streets of the city, expired Every eighth person of the world’s 
in Alexandria; St. Luke was hanged population lives in the Dark Contin- 


man is the freight train, Each» man 
carries about sixty pounds. 
‘the load drawn by an American freight 
engine would require an army of 125, 
Ned was a litle boy who lived in 000 blacks. 


and ‘has long, slender limbs’ similar to 
those of a. weeping willow and smal 
‘oblong leaves of light green. 
‘These limbs which spring fron solid 
branches, seem to. be! possessed of 
nerves, for whenever.a bird or animal 4 
lights upon’a branch*the* limbs will” 
curl up as suddenly as the leaves of a | 
sensitive plant and wrap themselves 
around it. ‘They seem to respond to | 
any unusual ‘pressure. © A stone or a # 
piece of wood or any. other object of | 
bulk or weight laid upon the branches | 
will’be seized in the same way, andthe | 
limbs/that twine about it will’ hold it 3 
there indefinitely. No man can climb | 
the tree without being fatally entangled 
in the branches.—Mt. Airy World, 


the interior of Africa. #he ‘black 
To carry 


y Africans are eager for educa- 
tion, for this means) wage-earning 
power. It isacommon sight in the 
railroad yards during the lunch hour 
to see a group of natives conning over 
the spelling book. 

‘Almost the entire continent is now 
under European flags. France has a 
colony in Africa twenty times the size 
of. France itself. The British flag 
lies over a territory as large as the 
United States, and extends almost with- 
out interruption’ from the Cape to 
Cairo, a distance of six thousand miles. 
—Men and Missions.—Rev. J.-E. 
Crowther. 


The 


The Will and the Way 
By R. D. Hamilton. 

The old adage “‘Where there'sa 
will there is a way,’’ hada very practi- » 
cal working outa few weeks ago, when | 
the Elgin Country Ploughing Associa- 
tion held their annual contest. The 
event called outmany contestants, rang- 
ing in age from under fifteen to over | 
seventy. ; 
On the morning of the first day, 9 
among the first to arrive wasa boy un- 4 
der fifteen years of age, with anold 4 
team, and a plough witha rusty mould | 
board. ‘ 
‘The.manager. greeted him witha J 
cherry #/Good, morning’? and asked | 
him if he wanted to plough, and the 
boy answered him by askingif he could. 
On being assured that there was a clas | 
for him, he was taken into the secre- 
tary’ stenttoxegister. This being done, J 
the secretary said he would have to pay 
“Fifty cents’? registration fee. The boy 
said, ‘‘Well, I guess I can’tplough. | 4 
haven't any money.”” 4 

The kind-hearted secretary took in 
the situation, put his hand in his own 
pocket, paid over the fifty cents, and | 
told. the boy it was all right; he could 
plough. He entered the contest forboys 
under fifteen, with the poorest outfiton “| 
the field, but when evening came and 
his land was finished, hé was given 
third place—and he wenthome a hap-” 
py boy with five dollars prize money in 4 
his pocket. 

He came back the next morning with 
a fine team of horses, and a shiny 
plough, loaned by a neighbor, who saw 
his handicap; and with his better equip- 
ment and stimulus of success on the 
first day, he won out. ‘‘Where there is 
a way.”” i 

Poor equipment may be overcome 
by superior workmanship. This hoy 
seemed to forget everything and every- 
body, intent on his one purpose of 
ploughing, and doing his best. That 
is the spirit that wins out in life, on 
farm, in factory, in office—every where. 
Many a boy has been handicapped w ith 
poor equipment, but some kind heart 
has opened at the righttime and lenta 
helping hand. g 

This boy furnishes a most striking _ 
illustration. of how better equipment 
lends itself to*better work. This is 4 
true everywhere, in all lines of life. ” 
Get the best possible preparation for 
life’s service, whether you are going t 
be a shoemaker, a farmer, ora preach- 
er. Get the best preparation possible. 
Do what the late Chancellor Nelles 
used to urge upon his graduating classes- 


Tree Stories 
In Malabar, a tree called the ‘‘tal- 
low tree’? grows; from the seeds of it, 
when -boiled, is. procured a firm tal- 
low which makes excellent candles. - 


qi 

The ‘butter tree”? was discoyered 
by Park in the central part of Africa; 
from its kernal is produced a nice but- 
ter which will keep a year. 


There is atree in Jamaica called 
the ‘‘life tree” whose leaves grow 
even when severed from the plant. Itis 
impossiblesto kill it save by fire. 


The ‘‘sorrowful tree’” is found on 
the island of Goa, near Bombay. It 
is so called because it flourishes in the 
night. At sunset no flowers is to be 
seen, but soon after it is covered with 
them. They close up as soon as 
the sun rises. It has a fragrant odor, 
and blossoms at night the year round. 


The palo de vaca, or ‘‘cow tree,"” 
grows on -rucks in Venezuela, South 
Americz. It has dry and leathery 
leaves and from incisions made in its 
trunk a kind of milk oozes out, which 
is tolerably thick and of an agreeable 
balmy smell. At sunrise, the natives 
may be seen hastening from all quar- 
ters furnished with large bowls to re- 
ceive the milk. 


Atree of Madagascar, called the 
“traveler's tree.’’ yields a ‘copious 
supply. of fresh water from its leaves, 
very grateful to the traveler. It grows in 
the most arid countries, and even in 
the driest weather a quart of water can 
be obtained by piercing a hole at the 
bottom of the leaf stalk, and the liquid 
is pure, and pleasant to the taste. ‘The 
leaves are of enormous size, varying 
from ten to fifteen feet in length. 


| “There isa plant, anative of Borneo, 
which is known as the ‘‘clock plant.’’ 
The name is derived from the action 
of the sun’s rays on the leaves, which 
are three in number—a larged one ex- 
tending forward with two small ones at 
the pointing sideways. — These | ‘“Wheninschoollearnsomething about 
coming. in contact with the rays of the | everything, but when you go out into 
sun, oscillate like the pendulum of a’ life—learn everything about _some- 
clock, the larger leaf moving upward thing.’’ Be masters. Go into win. 

© 


Rarexine 


Mr. STEY 
—I read 
book an 
so I hays 
month ane 
i. Gypsum. 


for developing. 


to bea 


ring and. arranged 


‘Then. 

to the air.an 

valuable for: 

in finishing plastered 


and js sometimes employed as a ce- 


ment. Ground gypsum 


When. it is 


is a valuable 


fertlizer on, soils needing lime. Most 


of the hard\water from 


springs and 


contains gypsum. ‘When the water is 


boiled some of the gypsum. gathers on 


the sides and bottom of 


forming a white crust.—Elwood Bell. 


—Louis Joseph Papineau was a 
French-Canadian, political leader and 
speaker of ‘the Lower Canadian As- 
sembly from 1815 to 1837. 

He was born in Montreal attend- 
ing the Seminary of Quebec and 


the vessel, 


studied’ law.” Afterward he entered 


the assembly ard beca 


me speaker. 


At first. he was loyal to the British 


rule, but in 1837 he had found out 


that some of the English’ were plan- 


ing to unite U. Cc. and 


LL. C. again 


and he became bitterly opposed to it. 
He became very popular with the 
French Canadians and tried to help 
them. Soon the rebellion broke out 
at Montreal, where there were several 
riots. He and his army left Montreal 


and defeated the British 
and St. Charles, but his 


at St. Denis 
army was de- 


feated at St. Eustache. Papineau 


fled to U.S, as soon as 


the rebellion 


began und remained there for two 
years: Then he went to France, re- 


maining for a few years. 


Again:he returned to Canada and re- 
elected to.the assembly but afterwards 
he retired, because he was much less 


popular than before. 


He spent the remaining years of his 
life in his home at Montebello, on the 
Ottawa‘R.—Irene Eva Stoner. 

‘This year Armistic Day November 
11, was on Sunday and Thanksgiving 
Day was on Monday November 12. 

On Sunday the Baptist and Catholic 


pupil 


went to church, We had a holi- 


day on Monday and many of the pup- 


ils’ parents and friends 


came to see 


them. We had a Thanksgiving dinner 
on Monday and had roast pork, apple 
sauce, potatoes, pumpkin pieand other 


good things. In the a 


fternoon Dr. 


Coughlin allowed the boys and girls of 
the senior and intermediate classes to 
go to the movies inthe city. The pic- 
ture which’ was very good and inter- 
esting was Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin. 


At night a Thanksgivi 
held in the assembly’ h: 


Ing party was 
all at 7.30.07 


clock. The members of the committee 
were Misses Deanard, Ford, Heele, 


VanAllen, Nurae and M 


rs. MacClug- 


gage and Messrs Morrison and Strat- 


ton.’ The games played 


were wheel- 


borrow race, blind man’s obstacle walk, 


lighting candles and bui 


rsting ballons. 


“Then we went to the kitchen where a| Mx: Bi y ¥ 
Thanksgiving lunch of doughnuts, ots ites cf 
fee, andapples was served, after which 


we went to our residences. We had 
an enjoyable time on Thanksgiving this 


year. 


—Edrie Isabella Kinsella 


—The deer are forest-loving animals 


which are. fleet-foote 
slender of limb. The 


deer are elk, a noble game animal, the 


} horned “and 
family ‘of the 


reindeer, puller of Northern sledges; 


the caribou, the moose 


or harts, hary. 


do the young. Antlers 


against trees, leaving bai 
the number of sharp sni 


bone and are covered with velvety skin 
and when they are fully grown, the 
skin dries and is removed by rubbing 


lers, the animal’s age can be told.- 
Hunters sometimes used the ant 


and the wapiti. 


Deer are found all over the world ex- 
Cept in ‘Australia and very few in A- 
frica. All faaleideet, called stags bucks 

esbranching horns which} 
they shed every year. Except reindeer, 
female deer do not bear antlers nor 


grow from the 


re bones. From 
ags on the an- 


for umbrella handles and sometimes 


chewing creatures and 
lichens, moss and bark in winter. 


color and grows a new 
Deer have avery keen 


for knife handles. The deer are cud- 
herbs and lily pads in summer and on 


Fach season the deer changes in 


live on leaves, 


coat of hair. 
sense of hear- 


ing, sight and smell. Some of us saw. 


automobiles on the ‘Trent road loaded 
with deer some weeksago. I suppose 
they came from the northas the season 
for deer is on at present, 

—Joseph Camille Carriere. 


—On August 16 Ia: 


Wilfred and my sister 
got-into our car and m:! 
co Owen Sound which 
Chesley. When we 


grandmother's house. 


their place so we took 


elephants, zebras, shi 


ner, my father. gave 
money to go t0 


ther but 


with my brot 


L went down the stree! 
house. I looked for 
could not find it, At 
gentleman and as! 
where Harvey lived. 


did, When I gotto his 


Bent Chair Factory. 


to come home. 
came and L. sh 
We chatted for an 


icularly intereste in 


home late inthe night. 
about 10 o’clock. | 
time in Owen Sound. 


Sound, my brother took his place and 
he drove the rést of they way to my 


thefe beforetwelve o’ clock. My grand- 
mothers were ready when we got to 


down the street to see the Barnett 
Brother’ s motorized circus, which 
raded the street. We saw different 
kinds of animals in wagon cages also 
etland ponies and 
two calliope musical instrumen in 
which we were very much interested. 
‘After the parade was over we went (0 
our grandmother’ shouse to have din- 


the. performance in 
which many animals did clever tri 
1 was very sorry because I did not 20 


up mind to visit Harvey Henderson. 


ked him if he knew 
go down third Avenue West and so I 


mother saw me and T'was greatly pleas: 
edtoseeher. | found thet Harvey was 
notathome. His mother told me that 
he was working at the North Americ 


telephoned the factory to tell. Harvey 
In a few minutes he 


hook hands with him. 


invited him to come up fo MY grand- 
mother’s house and there we had sup- 
per. After supper was over, Harvéy 
and I went to see the baseball game 
which was played between Port Elgi 
and Owen Sound, © 1 was not part- 

d me so. | 
shook hands with him and 
good night ‘and went back to my grand- 
mother’s house Hecause | had to go 


st the weather 


was beautiful so we decided to go to 
Owen Sound to visit our Grand- 
mothers. My father, my brother 


and | got ready 
y father drove 
is 22 miles from. 
got near Owen 


We arrived 


them for a ride 


Wilfred some 


instead |_ made 
t to look for his 
along time but | 
last I passed a 


He told me to 


house, Har 


Then his mother 


hour. ‘Then J 


Tecumseh 


Tecumseh was an Indian chief who j 
fought for Brock during the war of i 
1812.. ‘The Indians loved him and). Lameoingte tell you about Thanks- 
admired him and followed him will: | RVing, Thanksgiving was on Mon- 
ingly. ‘Tecumseh had lived in ‘the day 12th. ‘In the morning we did not 
United States but had been illtreated | € 0 school because it was Thanks- 


there so he decided to come\to 


ada. He was clever. One'day he In the afternoon the boys went to 
drew a map for Brock on birch bark the Y. M. C. A The girls went to 
with a knife. It was very useful to [ the city to see the movies. The name 
Brock and helped him to capture | Of it was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


Detroit afterwards. 


At Moraviaritown near Chatham | € the Main Building and then wentto 
on the Thames R. the Canadians and |the dining-room to have our supper 
Proc- | after the movies. ¢ 


tor was a poor general and he and the ‘After supper we went to the resi- 


Indians fought the Americans. 


Canadians became afraid and 
dway when’ the battle began. 


ay ch and the Indians stayed and | Assembly hall. We had many gam¢s. 
fought bravely, until Tecumseh was | We went to the kitchen to have! a < 
Killed, Finally the Indians were de- | Thanksgiving lunch, of apples, dough- 
feated because the Americans had | Dus and coffee. About 10 0,clock 


many \more soldiers. After the 


the Indians found ‘Tecumseh’s body ,°" ‘Thanksgiving Day. 
and buried it bue we do not know —Susie Annie. Sherritt. 
where he is buried. The Canadians. { am going to tell you about Thanks- { 


will always remember Tecumseh ! giving Day. 
because he fought so bravely forCan-|~ Nov, 12th was Thanksgiving Day. 


ada during the war of 1812. 


—Helen Agopsowzic. 
—L would like to write alocul about home. A few girls’ and boys’ parents 


Thanksgiving Day. 


SSE ee ay reas on Suiday No- 1, On Monday alternoon Grace Dart , 
eee oral morning the Catholic. and Susie Sheritt asked Miss Deannard 
arrfeanticc pupils(went tol charchvs © 4c hey, mughe ue t9 556 the movies in 

“Thanksgiving Day was Monday No- Belleville. | Sh 
ember 12, We had no ‘school and it, right. The girls got ready aud/walk- 
rained nearly all day. About 9 0’ J vie 
Hi herd'told four boys tot get McEvoy. We saw, Uncle Tom's 


ready to go to race in the city. 


Y.M.C.A.held their annual. races in Sometimes the ‘girls cried because it 
the city. Our boys returned the cup 


which they had won. last year. 


boys on the winning relay team were 
Robert Thompson, Nichola” Jasson, 
Kurven Foster and Htancis Meyete. 


The O S.D.entrants in the 


Micetick, 
Bert Gi 


seconds and [ took third, place 


drop out of the race. 


movies about Uncle Tom’s C: 


Bill, mother and | went 
States in Bill's car. 


to a bridge where we bought 


utes. They told her thaty 


the’ 


ished him 


and came back by Lodi. 
afternoon Bill, moth 


We got home 
had an enjoyable 
Cunny Crerar. 


to Watkans Glen again. We 
the gorges and waterfall 


scott again to see Dr., Sebring. 
stayed at his house one day. 


mile race were John Boyle, Banco “About two we 
James Matthews ‘and J. letter from my cousin, Rev. 
ing of Belleville won the Guy in Norphlet, Arkansa: 
race in 19 minutes. Dodds of Picton a letter to him last Sunda 
took second place in 19 minutes 30+ The deaf pupils are vei 


minutes. John Boyle was forced to will be better soon. 


Th the afternoon the boys and girls in Miss Carrol’s class in 192 
went to the city, Most of the boys never seen him for four yea 
went to the Belle theatre and the girls will come to see me at my home and 
Went the Régent theatre, to see the O.S.D. I ha i : 


Sabin. 
—Hugh McMillan. _ Belleville on Dec. 24th, He went to 


Lam going to tell_you about my 
aoe P : 
vacation, On Aug. 24th my. brothe Soa ils are 
ney athen toe 
veeaing we went through Hamilton 
1a Queenston. We saw Brock’s 
e omument, Bill drove down the hil 


and went to Lewiston. We arrived , 
| Rochester at 9.30 o'clock and stay- 


come back#to Wolscott Ao see het ' would like to see them. 


Feeband. on, Saturday night, We ; 

y James Lawrence Guy. 
Went south of Ludi to see Valois castle | cad ence Guy 
ent out Tot. Hewassurprised | —Lam writing this local forthe fist 
and met Mee stayed in the castle time this year. [ received letter from 


with him about four or five 
Nie and Mr. Alego and’ Mr. and my father bought a German police 
Ale. Sanger came from New York to dog, Before coming to school my 
ee Me tlolt, They took mother to’ mother told me and she would: buy a 
see Mr-ZGlen. Mr. Holt took me police dor and now my: father has 
to Watkins Glen in his Cadillac car 


er and I wen 


Is there. 
Saturday afternoon we went to Wol- ed about my German police dog. 


came by Niagara Falls to Canada and 
| went to Toronto. © We had a lovely 
time in United States. 
*—Bob. J. Thompson. 


Can-| giving Day. 


They enjoyed the movies. Wewent 


fled | dence to get ready to go to the party. 
Te-| At 7. 30 we went to the party in ¢ 


battle , We Went to bed. We hada fine time 


| It was raining. ° In the morning the 
girls and boys received their boxes from 


{came to see them. 


Belleville. She told them it was> all 
ine ck ed to the’ city and movies with Miss 


the Cabin,” It was. very. interesting. 


was very sad. When, the show was i 
The finished, we wentback home. Then 
we told the other girls about it. 
‘At night the boys and girls went to 
the party in the assembly hall, They 
artes had a jolly time.—Alma Sand 


I wrote 


sorry that 


in 20) Mr. Ste: sill. We hope that he 


1 Gervais Boileau used to be with me 
Thave 


. Gervais 


ed four letters 


rece 


from him. He will come back to 


Toronto last summer but he did. not 
get ajob there. He saw the deaf boys 

Evangelical church for 
af in Toronto. ‘Then he went 
home tb Cornwall and got a job there. 
| My parents and [gould not gg"to 
Merrickville to. see my pee 
Thanksgiving Day because the weath- 


tickets 


ed Rochester with friends about a day 
and a half and then went to Wolscott 
to see Dr. Sebring's wife. Her hus- 
band works in_ cuse. Mother 
and Bill talked with her about 30 min- mond Davidson and Willi 


summer. 
[ have never seen my cousins Ray- 


would Cjeyeland, Ohio for ninet 


my mother last w 


, bought it Lam very glad that my fa- 
ther bought ene. | like.a German 

‘police dog best. When { go home, I 
visited will play with it next summer. Afew 
On_ nights ago when [ wentto bed Idream- 


We hope that it will be wise and do tricks 
We like “Rin Tin Tin.’? —Carl Eames, 
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Our editor is confined to his home 
with illness, which accounts for the ab- 
sence of original editorial matter in this 
issue. 


Little Things 


‘from: the 
« 


Jap of the monthly course if man could ; 
feel that his yearly rest’ was already ; 
won and inthe calm ‘repose of victory | 
could devote himself to retrospection, | 
meditation, and self-analysis. : 
December should be the time for, 
balancing all kinds of accounts, for ; 
turning man’s own self into a clearing 
house, for weighing in a mental scale’* 
the successes and failures of the year. j 


Weare in receipt of « clipping, 
Hamilton. Spectator, ofa 
poem “*To: France’. by. Annie M: 
‘Adam, one of the deaf ‘of Hamilton. 
Miss Adam; who was edcuated in 


Scotland, was shown a copy: of our |i; 


paper, and liked it so much that she at 
‘once forwarded her subscripton. Mi: 

‘Adam has forwarded one or two poems 
which may appear in our paper after 
the New Year. 


The Automatic Electric Company 
retained twenty deaf workers at work 
after laying off, 800 of theirhelp. 

For several years the company has 


of Mr. and Mrs. P: M. Adam’ has 
secured a position as Stenographer at 


the Wentworth County Court'House, 
Hamilton, and likes it fine. 

Mr: °A.'S. Waggoner has been sel- 
dom seen among us lately owing to 
having been on the’ night'staff of the 
‘Tallman Brass Co. where he has been 
very busy, we hear that ‘several new 
kinds of merchandise will be put on 


Think of the happiness of the man’ employed deaf workers in the manu- 
who then would find a balance on the ' facture of automatic telephone instru- 
credit side of every account 


In a school, such as this, where so 
many people are responsible for so 
many different things we often stop to 


the market by this firm ere long and it 


For him ; ments for which the deaf have no use per like ‘a’ busy ‘season ahead -for 


wonder if enough attention is given to 
what some of us would call ‘“‘little 
things.’’ 

There are many ‘‘little things’” that 
a person who comes in daily contact 
with the pupils, teachers, and servants 
mightnotice. First of al! there are the 
“‘litde things’? of economy. This 
school is a part of a statewide educat- 
ional system, and that system is only a 
part of the many things for which the 
great state must spend its money. A 
light left burning, a dish broken, a tool 
left out in the weather, or a bit of 
furniture abused=—all are such small 
things that they are not worthy of no- 
tice. But as one hundred cents make 
adollar, so these "‘little things)’ mount. 
From an even more selfish point ‘of 
view we may look atthe question As. 
we become careful with the property 
of others, we will become more care- 
ful with our own. As the strength of 
a chain lies in its weakest link; so the 
strength of a school system may be in 
the every day things which many of us 
are prone to overlook. 

Thereate the ‘‘little things’’ of con- 
venience, which are brought to our no- 
tice time and time again as the days 
come and go. The radiators get hot 
and many of us never stop to think 
how much planning and werk is be- 
hind thatheat. ‘The meals are served 
to us on the table, bur how many of 
us stop to think of the cook in the kit- 
chen? There are so many things to. 
be done around a place of this kind 
that for nine months out of the year 
“home’’ for over three hundred stran- 
gers! Little things it is true, but if 
left. undone these inconvenience, 
somewhere, , somehow. 
utes, and the-job is done, despite the 
fact that no one told us to do it. 

The ‘little things’ of disposition 
must not be overlooked for they play 
an important part in the general spirit 
of the school. 

A.smile from the teacher and the 
class instantly catches the spirit. A 
frown is also equally contagious. A 
complaint may cause any number of 
people to become dissatisfied.’ The 
remark, “Well that’s all right, I don’t 
mind,’’ has just the opposite effect. 
Again we must remember that all 
of our associates do notlive in ourown 

- little world. Other people are inter- 
ested in other things and the individual 
must try to become interested in the 
thoughts of the crowd. 

Teachers, pupils, officers, and ser- 
vants may go and come, but these 
little things’’ remain ever with us to 
play an even more important. part in 


know, 


the Christmas fires would burn with 
greater glow and warmth, the blazing 
embers would gleam with flashes of 
contentment andencouragement. 
But such an ending of the year can- 
not possibly be the lot of all. The 


the great mass of the people. The post- 
man, the expressman, the salesman, | 
and many others see nothing but long ; 
working hours and distracting cares. 
However, ther one class who can 
escape the many toils and annoyances 
of the season, and experience the de- 
lights of living in a satisfying present ' 
and acomforting past. These joys’ 
may come to the teacher, for they are 
free to all who seek them. | They 
come from within and not from with- 
out. 

Let us look for some of the delights 
which may be the teacher’s without ! 
charge and without price. Let us 
search for these pleasures that may ; 
come to teachers through retrospection | 
and meditation. No other. class. are | 
more deserving of happiness \than ! 
teachers, and where now may they | 
find its fountain-head? 

{f the teacher will but gaze into the 
blazing hearth of the Christmas fire, ' 
he will certainly. experience the glow i 
and warmth that belong only to those } 
who have made the world better by | 
having lived in it; that belong tothose ! 
who have lifted their fellow men_ into 
higher realms of life; that belong to | 
those who have an abundance of 
wealth not compounded of gold and ~ 
ilver but of loving acquaintances and , 


season offers no joys of this kind to; — 


except when they must impose upon 
hearing friends to phone a message for 
them. Itis kind of the company to re- 
tain these workers and this speaks well 
of the value of the service they are giv- 
ing.—The Manitoba Echo. 


' Saskatchewan’s First 
Pensioner 


The first to draw a Saskatchewan 
Old Age Pension cheque was George 


3Gfant, a resident of Lipton, deaf and 


over seventy years old. 
Te was not until May 26 that it was 
possible to send out printed application 
forms, and replies did not begin to ar- 
rive befor June 1. Since then the stream 
of applications for the pension has been 
fast and steady. 
At this date 3500 forms have been 
sent out and 2000 the been complet- 
ed and returned. At present time 400 
persons are drawing pensions. 
State Phoenix. 


Recently Mr. G.A. Schofield of the 
Manchester Institute, amply bore out 
the claim that employers prefer deaf 
and dumb workers. 

In an interview he said: ‘‘Emp- 
loyers prefer deaf and dumb workers 
on the ground that they are more in- 
telligent, more conscientious and more 
‘rapid’. than the normal workers.’’ 

Mr. Schofield added that one of the 
most important Manchester -manufac- 
turing firms had expressed a wish. in 
“that all their em- 


Five min- } 


sincere friends. No greater wealth ; all good faith, he 
has any man! It was Mr. Mabie , Ployers were deaf and dumb.’’ || 
who said, ‘In the glow of the Christ-| Mr Schofield went onto say: “Deaf 
mas fire the man who kas made a for- | and dumb workers are extraordinairly 
\rapid, ‘There'seems to be a divine 
{law of ‘compensation, and the deaf 
| have over and over proved themselves 


“tune without making friends is a tragic 
‘ failure.’’—The Canadian Teacher. 
i z 


the:life of the school than many of us 
—The Palmetto Leaf 


If there is anything more exasperat- 
ing than the phrase. That ain’t my 
_ work, I wasn’t hired for that’’’ it! 
remainsgtill undiscovered. It shows 
a lack of knowledge, of appreciation, 
of team work, and ts extremely destruc- | 
tive in its possible effects. Lets elim- 
inate that idea, 


The prevailing tendency among} 
school papers is to issue less frequently, | 
weeklies becoming semi-monthlies and 
semi-monthlies becoming monthlies. 
The latest to, change is the Silent} 
Worker. This. fine magazine has 
heretofore been issued every month | 
during the school term, but hereafter ; 

‘it will appear bi-monthly, five numbers | 


a year. i 


Japan has on average about four earth- 
quakesa day, yetthere are fewer people ' 
killed by them than there are by motor ; 
cars in the city of London, England. 


more intelligent and conscientious over 


| their work than normal people. 


“Considering the unemployment in 
Manchester, we have a very small 
number of our members who are out 
of: work. 

“Once an employer has taken a 
deaf man and got used to him he will 
always be willing to take another. 1 
have found no exceptions to the rule.’’ 

Mr. Schofield said he had been 
notified by one of the biggest Man- 
chester firms that a deaf ‘and dumb 
employee who had ‘been on trail for 
acouple of months had proved entirely 
satisfactory. 

“They know. what they are up 
against and waste no time in gossi- 
ping,”? concluded Mr. Schofied. 

Mr. Schofield’s statement can be 
substantiated by others who have the 
task of placing the deaf'in industry. 

—British Deaf Times. 
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Mr. Ernest Heckbush, formerly of 
Hamilton but now residing in Toronto 
has called) on relatives and friends 
here at Thanksgiving and is looking 
very much improved in health. Toron- 
to sure does seem to agree with him. 
Here’s hoping he may stay longer next 
time he comes this way. 

The Toronto service held here on 
Nov. 18th: was conducted by Mr. 
Asa Forrester-and a good gathering 
was present. 9” 

Mr. Goldman, President of the 
Jewish Ass'n. in Toronto paidjus all 
a friendly call here at Thanksgiving. 
‘Hamiltonian’ 


.. Waterloo; Cotinty Counts 

Mr. John’ Moynihan | and 
Mr. Newton Black went to Toronto 
by bus on Nov. 10th., to attend the 
Frat meeting, returning the next. day, 
having hada great time. On Sunday 
Mr. Black attended service at the 
Church for the Deaf, while) Mr. 
Moynihan went to the Catholic. “Mis- 
sion for the Deaf. ( 

Mr. and Mrs. John Forsyth and 
daughter Marie of Elmira. spent 
‘Thanksgiving Day very pleasantly with 
Mr. and Mrs. Absalem Martin in 
‘Waterloo. 

On Sunday Nov. 11th, Mr. -and 
Mrs. T. S. Williams entertained Miss 
Viola Johnston and her guest. After 
tea the four went to see Mrs. Wm. 
Hagen at the Freeport Sanatarium and 
found her very bright and doing well. 

On Thanksgiving day Miss Viola 
Johnson and her guest .went to EI- 
mira in hopes of finding the. Forsyths 
at home, but they were in Waterloo. 

Misses Gertude Gertung and’ Viola 
Johnston were guests of the Moyni- 
hans for tea on Nov. 18th. After 
tea they accompanied their host and 
hostess to the Williams in Kitchener 
were they found Mr, Charles Golds 
and his daughter, and Mrs. Frank Har- 
ris of Toronto. Later Mr..Wm. Ha- 
gen and Miss Margaret Kaufman of 
Palmerston came in, so the Williams 
had a full house. 

Among the outside visitors to the 
Elliott meeting on the 18th, ‘were 
Misses McQueer and Kaufman, 
Messrs Dark, Young, Moore and 
Orr, Mrs. and Mrs. John Forsyth, 
Mr. and’ Mrs. Cannard, also Miss 
Strong. In all we had around thirty 
in attendance to Mr. Elliotts meet- 
ing. Come again, Mr. Elliott and be 
sure to come as often as you can. 

Miss Viola Johnston, of Kitchener, 
spent several days with the Moynihans 
lately and had a very enjoyable time. 

Mrs. J. A. Moynihan and Miss 
Viola Johnston are at present. visiting 
in Brantford. 


© 


THe Canadian 


fers. ! 
loan, Larocque, Bostnari, Sunder- 
id, Greenwood, Glasner, Harrison, ' 
lott, Cloutier, Manty, Morgan, * 
Christie and Ryplonsky. Hi 
+| The Heartbreakers : 
Tryon, G. Harrison,Dixon, La’ 
ours shicShans Steoher fs Brad- | 
shaw, Agopsowicz, Whalls, Gerow, 
SS — | Benn, Scott, and Fox. : 
“The greatest Hard Rocks 0 


a | Morro? i oa 2 
jsfound in making others} Heartbreakers 2 
: 5 Hard* Rocks 1 


Emperors0 j 
Emperors1 
Heartbreakers} 
Emperors 2 Hard Rocks 0 
Emperors 1 Heartbreakers 1 
Heartbreakers 2 Hard Rocks 0 
The Heartbreakers were winners of | 
Section A: } 
In the senior football league, the . 
first section ended with a three corn-| 
ered tie. 
Hawks 1 
Hawks 2 
Orioles 1 
Orioles 2 
Juncos 1 Hawks 0 
Juncos 0 Orioles 0 ~ 
The Hawks went to an early lead | 
with four points but the Orioles and 
Juncos tied them when the schedule | 
was finished. In the play off the 
Orioles drew the bye. The Hawks 
outplayed the Juncos but were defeat 
ed when Meyette and Hurtubise com- 
bined.. In the final the Orioles got 
the necessary goal to make them sec-! 
tion winners. j 
In the second half the Orioles won in 
straight games with six points, two 
wins and two ties. | 
Orioles 1 


RUSATURDAY» Dec. Ist 1928 


Christmas 
js needless for us to remind the 
sand friends of our pupils that 
three more weeks till Christ- 
and we ask their, hearty coopera 
Ps make this festive season as Hap- 
Fndenjoyable as possible to: the 


Biren here. x 
fig usual, none of the pupils will be 
Fived to go home, but this will not 
rent thent having a very. good time 
re if all who are. interested in’ them 
Hi cordially assist. ‘The children are 
bring forward eagerly, to this festive 
fy but their pleasure will largely de- 
‘on the extent to, which they are 

cembered by their home folks. We 
bpe that every. child “will receive a 
nt of some kind from ho: 

poorest can afford some inexpen- 
Ve present and the children’s pleasure 
rs not dependso much, on the. value 
ihe gift as on the fact that it is from 
rir own loved ones: 
We strongly, adie parents not e 
ad much, if anything, in the way o! ey 
Bbles. ‘The pupils fare as well here Oneles 
most children do'at home and need | Havks ae 
thing more. When children get Orel s 1 j rio ah 
fd from home they are apt to over- oles) juncos 


: | The outstanding players on the, 
a, and am pang rt | amples were Wikon, eGo e 

4 i) 2 icMillan, half-back, an ere 
pile fr us fo watch, ever¥07e | and Mictick on the forward. line. | 
| Gotti es c Brigham, Meyette and Hurtubise were 
easily the best of the Juncos, whilst | 
‘Thompson, G. Richardson an Mc 


Orioles 0 od 

Juncos 0 | 
Juncos 1 ‘ 
Hawks 1 


Hawks 0 
Juncos 1 
juncos 0 


he best presenty, ure mxeful 
earing articles, or toys that will 


Peake were the stars on the Hawks. 


also, are always 
iris, 

On Thanksgiving morning, the Y. 
M.C.A. heldtheir annual relay race 
and marathon. ‘The cup for the relay 
race was held by a team of deaf boys, ; 
so we were obliged to'defend it this | 
Alll public schools in the city | 
but only intermediate 
‘The race was 
slight 


All par boxes should ar- 
shere notlater thun December 
th. year. 
are eligible, 
boys of our school. 
run at 10. 30 o'clock during a 
rain. 
Thompson, Kurven Foster, 


as possible, before the Christmas 
bneestion begins at the post and ex- 
essoffices. Every year some presents | 


Fe co8 lace for distributl nee v 
06 late for distribution on Christ- | J, <con and Francis Meyette, 


Please send your parcels and boxes | 
i 


had little j 
difficulty in carrying off the honors, 1 
substantial lead. The; 

ee mile event 
Our school ; 


sis Day, to the very keen disappoint- + 
at of children. 
There are always a few children 


i 


i 


On November 17 Albert Colles 
yand the O.S.D. ‘opened the Teachers 
League at the Y. Each team , 
\ took two points; ¢! 
the first two games and ¢ 
taking the third game with enoug! 
margin to give them the total by 19 | 
| points. 
1. Albert College. 
Miss Garrow 
Miss Handley 
Dr. Bishop 
Mr. Grimmon 
Dr.McMullen 


Tefused. 


Home News 

The boys of the intermediate school 

a three team football league. 

oyals. 

E. Maitre, -Rudychuck, Burlie, 
iamson, Grimoldby, Krick, Do- 
y, Burns, Farrance, Miller, Mul- 

ney, Farr and Sherman. 


285 
160 
468° 
347 
30 


iy 


‘Our team composed of Robert | pupil in Belleville at present: 
Nichols /Fathe 


e taking } ce Archbishop Forbes to the mect 


\Yinelle and A. Geroux. 
' cault, Mr. McGillivray and Mr. Char- ; 


0. S. D- 
Miss Hegle 


Mr. Blanchard 


On Saturday night the film taken at 
our School four years ago was shown. 
It proved interesting to the ‘intermedi- 
ate and senior classes the pupils of 
which were juniors when the picture 

filmed. ” This film is available for 


i 

1 w; 

eens jn sthools’at the Province of 
in 

! 


tario Pictures, Toronto. 


On Thanksgiving night a party was 
held for everyone from the babies to 
the'members of the High School class. 
Miss Nurse} assisted by Misses Hegle, 
Van Allen and Handley provided 
games for the juniors and intermediates 
and Messrs Stratton and Morrison 

rovided entertainment for the seniors. 

‘everal lew games, which made a hit, 
were introduced. While the junior 
games were in progress the seniors and 
intermediates were spectators and they 
probably had the most fun atthe amus- 
ing doings of the babies. “The seniors 
had various contests, one very amus- 

g game to the spectators, and several 
group games. 


Ottawa 

On Friday the 23rd of November 
the Catholic deaf mutes of Ottawa met 
at the Knights of Colombus to greet 
Rev. Father Belanger their chaplain on 
his 24th anniversary. e 

Mr. Alonzo Charron a speaking deaf 
man, expressed in appropriate terms 
the deaf mutes’ gratitude to their devot- 
ed pastor. 

Mr. Dubois a deaf mute also ex- 
pressed his friends gratitude. 

Madame A. B. Lacegte president of 
Union fraternelle Goambanalsted Rev. 
father Belanger in the name of I’ Union 
fraternelle. 

Mr. Tardif, interpreter for the deaf 
mutes, also expressed the good wishes 
of all. 

Rev. Father Belanger thanked them 
all for their good wishes and for the 
most pleasing surprise, they had given 

im. A letter was read by Rev. Father 
Belanger which was sent to him by Mr. 
Camillie Carriere a pupil in Belleville 
sending also hig greetings. 

‘A buffet lunch was served by the 
ladies of I’ Union Fraternelle. 

‘A lovely birthday cake was made by 
Mrs. Bart, mother of Lucien Bart a 
Rev. 
r Belanger, Mr. and Mrs. Dubo- 
is, McCillinay, Bazanna Deneault, 
Leresque, ‘Therien, Mr. Scision Del- 
aney, Sicard, Verdon, Maurice, 
ron Pallester, Sgrabie, Gauneau, } 
Girvex, Chayea 

Messrs Lacerte, _Kocque, Serre, 
Aubry, Savard, Carriere, Tesster, De- 
gague Carter, Geroux, Fortin, Caron; 
Misses Cardinal, Tardif, 
“Bessier and Groleau. 

Monday the 26th of November a 
very successful euchre was held at 
Rideau St. convent by* Union Frater- 
nelle for the mutes. 

Many deaf mutes won beautiful 
prizes. 

‘After the euchre, toffee was distrib- 
bute to all to, feast St. Catherine. 

ryone enjoyed a most pleasing 
ening. ‘ 
‘On the occasion of the visit of Hi: 


ev 


of L’Union Fraternelle at L 
‘Sunday afternoon, flowers 

were presented by the Misses L. De- 
Miss Hen- 


ron also took part in the program. 


The United States has a radio setin 


about thirty-five percent. of the homes 
of its people, 
are reckoned 


and the radio audiences 
at about forty million. 


Char-} 


Caron, 
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. Brantford Briefs 

Mrs. John A. Moynihan and Miss 
Viola Johnston of Waterloo and Kitc! 
ener have been the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Sutton here. j 

‘Mrs: Sutton entertained Miss Mary 
‘Tate and her guests on November the 
twenty-second. Her guests visited the 
Ontario School for the Blind. Through 
the courtesy. of Mr. Race, principal of 
the School, they were shown through 
this interesting institution of educa- 
tion. : = 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegler of Pontiac, 
Michigan, recently made a trip to 
Montreal. On their way to and from 
Montreal they spent a short time with 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sutton. = 

Mrs. James Goodbrand who has 
been in the London hospital is now 
home in St. George with her husband. 

Miss Louisa Forsyth of St. George 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Sutton 
over the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Mr. Robert Sutton has been in poor 
health. He was cheerd up by a_ visit 
from Mr. and’Mrs. Albert Smith of 
Burford. They brought some delicious 
‘oranges with them, Mr. Frank Baum- 
gart was another visitor to see the 
sick, also bringing good things to eat. 

Mrs. Sutton and her guests were en- 
tertained on the evening of the twenty- 
second at the home of Mrs. Bamber 
Brown. The next day Mrs. Sutton’s 
guests left for home.—Canadie. 


Toronto 

The harvest party was held at/ the 
hall of our thurch on Nov. 17th urder 
the auspices of the O.A.D. for the 
local committe fund at the Belleville 
Convention, butdidnotcome uptothe - 
expectations. “The rainyweather was « 
the reason however that a small sum 
‘of money was realized. Quite a few 
new games were provided as follows: 
guessing shadows, hole in. the sheet, 
hands and feet guessing, blow out the 
candles blindfolded, obstacle race (3 
subjects) apple snapping blindfolded, 
marshmallow eating contest, catching 
apples in the tub which provided lots 
of, fun. Mrs. Watt who won the 
marshmallow eating contest, was a 
wonder.» They say that she could beat 
anyone who tried it. ° 

Messrs. Byme, Baskerville, Elliot 
and McPherson who participated in the 
play of guessing shadows. Many were 
Questening who the men were when 
they were in the play and could not 
tell one of the men and they were sur- 
prised when told that it was Mr. Byrne 
who made the splendid play. Mr. 
Buchan was the first man who plunged 
his head in the tub to get a delicious 
apple amidst the laughing. 

They are arranging to hold another 
social in February. The leaders b 
Brantford, Windsor, Hamilton and” 
Kitchener are expected to take part in 
the same. The proceeds from them 
will'go to swell the Belleville Conven- 
tion, so Jet us go over the top. 

‘The womans association entertain 
ed the old people to a supper at the 
gymn of our church on Nov. 24th. 
‘After supper movies were shown, open 
to the public.” ‘The charge was 25 
cents and a small sum of money was 
realized. 

‘A fine Hallowe’ en social was held on 
‘ Nov. Ist under. the’ auspices of the 
local frats at the 1.0.F. Temple 
| Building with an attendance of 80 
| people 

Another successful affair was the 
rats’s annual smoxer, held after the ~ 
: reguiar meeting on Nov. 10th. Itwas 
‘ held’at the Odd Fellow’s Hall. Freds 
Tarvill had charge of the invitiation, 
‘and knew his stuff. He made the 
‘event interesting with new stunts. 

Five candidates were put through in 
great shape. They were subjected to 
the most gruelling test to. which they” 
could be. All enjayed the good feed 
furnished. —A ToRONTORIAN, 
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* much used at Christmas. 


Winter Birds 
I watch them from the window, 

While winds so keenly blow; 
How mernily they twitter, 

And revel in the snow; 
In brown and ruffed feathers 

They dot the white around, 
‘And not one moping Comrade 

‘Among the lot I’ve found. 
Oh, may I be as cheerful 

‘As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 

‘With no repining words; 
So, teaching me this lesson, 

Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 

In stars upon the snow. 

—George Coope! 
Evergreens 

There are some trees that are green 
all the year around. They areas green 
in winter as they are in summer. e 
call them evergreens. The pine, 
balsam, hemlock, spruce, and cedar 
are trees of this kind. They are very 
useful trees. | Many things are made 
from their wood. We have great for- 
ests of these’trees all over our country. 
The government hires men to guard 
our forests. These men are called 
foresters and forest rangers. They 
watch the forests to see that fire does 
not break out. They watch for harm- 
ful insects or disease ‘that may attack 
the trees. If fires start, they check 
them and put them out. _ It is a great 
loss to our state and country when a 
fine forest burns. Evergreens are 
We have 
evergreens in our houses, churches, 
and schools at Christmas time. We 
use evergreen trees for our Christmas 
trees. 


CoN 
tiny 
seedling 
nestled warm 
+ and cosy on its 
little bed. It lay all 
safe from any harm, and 
sleepily the seedling said; 
‘Some day I’m going to be a tree; 
Just keep a watchful eye on me!’ 
And so the tiny seedling grew. 
The falling raindrops helped 
it so; the sun shone down 
and warmed it, too, and 
made it grow and 
grow 
and 
grow, 
till 
tiny 
children cried 
with glee; ‘Oh! 
see the pretty 
Christmas tree!”’ 
—wW. W. Bolton. 


“She needs one in the’ ‘kitchen. 
“She can keep her grocery, list pad 
and pencil on it.’” So Dan made 
two neat little brackets. He: naileda 
smooth board across them for-a shelf. 
He sandpapered the shelf and brackets 
and stained them brown. In one 
corner of the shelf he bored a hole. 
He put a cord through it. On the 


Now Mother would always have her 
pencil when she wanted it, He cut 
white paper and fastened the sheets 
together with a paper fastener, making 
alittle pad. He put this on the shelf, 
and Mother's present was finished. 
Dan made a doll’s chair for hi 
tle sister Jane. He painted it red. 


‘Whar shall I 
he wondered. 


and painted it green. 
make for Harry?’’ 
“On, I know! 
toy automobile.’” © So Dan made an 
automobile for Harry. He painted 
the word Jitney on the side of it. 


‘The Train 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Toot! 
Here comes the train, 
It rushes through 
With might and main. 
The wy lows strong; 
The smoke curls high, 
And up it piles, 
Like clouds in the sky. 
The autos stand 
And the people wait, 
Till the train goes by 
At the crossing gate. 
The whistle blows, 
And the people cheer, 
And, oh! what fun 
When the train draws near. 
—Selected. 


Stories" 


It is a very useful animal. 


travel over them easily. 


| tight. 


shrubs that grow in the desert. 


Dan’s Box of Tools 


Dan was a little boy. He was eight 
years old. 


of November. His father and mother 


gave him a box of tools for a birthday ' 


present. Dan was a very happy boy. 
He had wanted a box of tools for a 
long time. “Oh, | can make so 
many things,”’ he said, “‘I shall make 


my Christmas presents instead of buy- 


ing them this year.” 


i 
Dan carefully looked over his box 


of tools and counted them. There 
were two saws and two hammers. 
There were a brace and bit and a pair 
of pliers. There was rule, a mallet, and 
ascrew driver. Dan had a-fine large 
jackknife. He put this into his box 
of tools. He went to the hardware 
store and bought tacks and nails of all 
sizes. ‘I shall get some wood, and 
then I shall be ready to work,’” he 
said. 

_ Dan went to the grocery store. 
“May I buy some of your empty boxes? 
he asked.’ The grocer laughed. 


, Water. Whena camel is thirst 


j mouth. 


‘ spring or a well. 


other end of the cord he tied a pencil. | 


He made a little match box for Father 


I shall make him aj 


Animals In Our Christmas 


The camel lives in hot countries. 
It has beer 
{called “‘the ship of the desert.”’ Des- 
' erts are often very sandy. A camel can 
Broad, elastic 
‘cushions on its feet give it a firm foot- 
ing onthe sand. Thick eyebrows and 
| eyelashes shade its eyes from the glar- 
ing sunlight. When the wind blows the 
sand in its face, it can shut its nostrils 
It has strong teeth which chew 
and chew the tough leaves and thorny 
The 
| camel has a wonderful stomach In its- 
| stomach it can store a large quantity of 
it forces 
His birthday was the first | up water from its stomach into its 
Soit can travel many days 
without stopping to drink from a 
A camel is tall and 
ungraceful. It has a very long neck. 
Its feet are large and spreading and 


5 | I grow in the forest. 


! ‘The wind makes me sigh. 
Ihave a-central stem. 

‘The wind scatters my seeds. 
A sheath ‘covers my needles. 
Draw a picture of me. 


Red-capped Chippies 
When loud the northeast breezes blow 
And fields are brown and bare, 
They come ’mid feathery flakes of 


snow 

Swift slanting through the air; 
Each in Christmas colors dressed, 
Scarlet cap and rosy vest, : 
_Gaily twittering, “we're in search 
Of our winter fafe.’” 


Among the ranks of withered weeds 

And summer grasses dead, 

| They find of autumn’s goodly seeds 
A royal banquet spread; 

What though winter skies are drear, 

If the springtime’s days were here 


And having such fun as you n 


To find better, daintier cheer 
Where could birds be led? 


The Wishing Leaf 
ByJ. W. Oucutt 

A little girl was riding with her father 
| and mother. They had gone a long, 

long way. The little girl was very 
tired and sleepy. Her mother said, 
| “You must get into the back seat and 
| go to sleep.’ So she lay down on the 
back seat of the automobile and soon 
she was fast asleep. 

The automoble went on and on. 
Allatonce it hit a big bump. Out 
bounced the little girl. She fell_ right 
out of the automobile. She fell into a 
big sumac bush. Her father did not 
see her and her mother did not see her. 
They went on and on. The litle 
girl was not hurt. She opened her 
eyes and looked around — She did not 
| see any one, but she heard a wee voice, 
| ‘Well, well, what is this?”? And there 
was arabbit, 

The little girl said, “Oh, Mr. Rab- 
bit, I fell out of an automobile. My 
mama and my papa did not see me fall. 
Have youseen them? Did they come 
back? 

Mr. Rabbit rubbed his head. “‘No,”” 
he said, ‘‘Ihaven’t seen them.” Then 
the little girl began to cry. She cried 
so much that the tears fell all over Mr., 
| Rabbit. Mr.Rabbit was frightened. 
“Here, here,’’ he said, stop that at 
once.’* 

The little girl stopped. She looked 
at Mr. Rabbit. Mr. Rabbit winked and 
said, “‘Much better, much better. 
Now let me think what we can. do:”’ 
After a while he said, “‘We will ask 
the owl.’* 

The owl sat in a tree nearby. 
When he heard the little girl and _ the 
rabbit coming, he said, ‘‘Whoo, 
Whov?”? for he could not see in the 
day time. 


tipped with a small hoof. I saw a —“‘Icis 1, Mr-Rabbit, and I bring a 
camel in a circus parade. friend. ‘This little girl must catch an 
= automobile. It has gone @ long, long 


er. 


lands. 
creature. 


Reindeer do not enjoy warnrwéath- 

They like to live in cold regions. 
Lapland and Alaska are cold countries. 
There are many reindeer in both these 
The reindeer is a very useful 
It has large flat horns called 
antlers. It can use its horns like shovels 
to clear away the snow from its food. 
In the summer the reindeer lives on 
the buds and twigs of shrubs. Reindeer 
always live in herds. Some herds con- 
tain hundreds of animals. Some contain 
thousands. The more reindeer a Lap- 
lander or an Eskimo has, the richer. 
man heis. A reindeer can be harnessed 


way, Whatcanshedo?” 

“That is easy,’’ said the owl. “Let 
her eat abit of this leaf and wish her- 
self in the automobile aud there sHe 
will be.”? Sop 

They thanked the owl. The little 
girl took a bite of the leaf and said, 
“T wish to be in the automobile with 
my father and mother.”: And there 
she was on the back seat, just a8 she 
had been. 

Her father and mother had not miss- 
ed her. They did not know that she 
had been’ gone, and the little girl 
never told. 


aking his tail, and smoothay 


could guess. 


‘And when he had finished his gay lity 
song, q 

He flew down on the street and weg 
hopping along, i 

rhe way and that way, with both lin! 

feet, 

‘While his sharp little eyes looked {or 

something to eat. 


‘And a little boy saidto him: “‘Lin 
bird, stop! } a 

‘And tell me the reason you go with) 
hop, 

Why don’tyou walk, as boys do, ani 
men, 

One foot ata time, like a dove or ¥ 
hen??? f. q 


Then the little bird ‘went witha hop 
hop, hop, ’ 
And he laughed, and he laughed ashes 
never wouid stop; 4 
And he said; ‘*Little boy, there 
some birds that talk, q 
And some birds that hop, and some 
birds that walk. 


“Use your eyes, little boy; vwatd 
closelyand see ~ L 
What little birds hop, both feet jut 
like me, is | 
And what little birds walk, Tike the} 
duck and the hen, iH 
And when you know that you'll know 
more than some men. : 


‘Every bird that can. scratch in the 
dirt can walk; K ¢ 

Every bird that can wade in the water 
‘cart “Wwalk; q 

Every bird that has claws to catch prey 
with can walk; 

One foot at a time—that is why they] 
can walk. q 


“$But most little birds that ‘can. sing 
you a song 

Are so small that their legs are 10) 
very strong Hl 

To scratch with, or to wade with, #} 
catch things— that's why i 

They hop with both feet. Littleboy,| 
good- bye.”” q 


Horse Seeks its Best Friend] 
An Irish doctor in Western Aus 
lia sends ux this fine-story of 
sagacity of a horse owned by his fath 
er in the South of Ireland. « 

My father, who, like most Irishe | 
men, was devoted to horses, had a 
favourite mare used only for the sa] 
dle. In her way Molly was as much 
attached to him as he.was to her. 
One winter night of exception) 
severity, soon after midnight had’ 
struck, three distinct knocks wert § 
heard at the front door—a very um) 


usual occurrpce in that lonely part of 
the country. q 


Getting up to find out the cause 
my father heard, as he descended the} 
stairs, the neigh of a horse, and, of 
opening the front door, there stot’ 
Molly. : 

‘What is the matter, old gii 
asked. Molly neighed — agai 
then turned around and proce 
go back to, her stable, which wa 
nearly 200 yards away. s 

My father followed with a lantern, 
and tound that the doors of Her bor: 
stall had been blown wide open, let~ 
ting in the wind and the rain. { 

Having firmly secured the doom, 
my father returned to bed, and heard) 
no more night alarms. i 

The sagacity of the animal had 
suggested that in her discomfort she 


should seek the aid of her best frien 


Tus CANADIAN 


e ~— |. “The grasshopper turned 
now in New! And Iam afraid he-was Sean 


[tis bear “season 1 : 

Mexico, and every few days we hear! to do as the ant told him, aren't you? 
‘afsomeone who has one. | EPA dapteds 
‘There are a few eral oe Boe 
or black bears anything el Tes ae 
pee far back in the mountain | ~~ Curiosity Punished 


“canyons and are not often seen near | Nell was a litle girl, whose home 
Shy of the towns. ‘ was inacity. She had one great fault, 
a The ‘bears are very. tiny. |which brought her mother much pain, 
inches long {2nd caused herself many difficulties. 
and do not weight nearly as much as Sie was very curious about things that 
‘They: cannot see, at first | did not concern her. 
and their bodies are covered with fine | One summer Nell went ona visit.to 
short hair. They grew quicky and soon her Uncle ‘Tom ‘in the country. She 
get into alot of mischief. They get in- | was delighted with everything she saw. 
regular boxing matches. “When they | She was particularly interested in the 
fight too hand, ‘their ‘mother spanks | bee-hives in the garden. Her uncle 
© them so soundly that they can notfight . warned her not to touch the hives, as 
> again for quite a while. the bees would sting her if she did. 
Once a young ‘cub found abox of! One day when Nell was alone in 
bacon in a camp at Yellowstone Park. | the garden, her curiosity about the bees 
” He stole it and ‘climbed to the top of ‘overcame her. She thought there 
atree so that his mother could not take could be no harm in taking just one 
-jraway from him. | The mother bear ' little peep inst@; so she lifted the cover 
stood on the ground: and scolded him and looked in. A moment later, 
rigorously. Howeverthe cub devoured "several bees attacked her, and. stung 
the bacon and paid jno attention to her on the face and arms. She 
his mother. The mother bear waited screamed with pain, and ran towards 
forhim, and whenthecubhadtocome the house. Heraunt, secing whathad 
down from. the tree, she chased him happened, at once put Nell to bed, 
and slapped him good. Doyouthink and applied poultices to the stings. 
that he gave his mother any bacon the Her face and arms swelled to nearly 
next time hefound some? [think he twice their size, and poor Nell looked 
Kept on as selfish as.ever. like an altogether diferent gil. She 
Bearseat almost everything. They had to stay in bed’ for three days, and 


are very fond of honey, and all the z ' 
ies in the world could not drive them steiedane fedec rn hee 


away from a bee tree. ‘They like meat, 
all sorts of fruit, grain, and nuts. 
They do not store up any food for 
the winter as the other animals do. 
They like to roam about, finding fresh 
food until there is no food to be found. ‘There was once a young shepherd- 
Then the bears find shelter in acave boy who tended his sheep at the foot 
ora hollow tree and sleep there until of the mountain near a dark forest. It 
spring time comes again. . ‘They must was rather lonely for him all day, so 
be very hungry then. Don’t you he thought upon a plan by which he 
think so? could get a little company and some 
Some poeple say that the meat of a excitement. He rushed down towards 
young, fat bear is very good to eat. the village calling out, ‘Wolf, wolf, 
But even dogs will not eat the meat of and the villagers came out to meet him, 
atough old bear. : and some of them stayed with him for 
—New Mexico Progress. _awhile. 
i ‘This pleased the boy so much thata 
7, 5 5. + few days afterwards he tried the same 
he GrassHopper and the Ant rick, and again the villagers came t0 
All the summer longa grasshopper his help. 
ene and played: WER he wes Baggy Bur shortly after this a wolf actually 
hg, lege? = oe aati en he would gid come out from the forest, bee 
Bs res seach , and the boy o! 
But the ant knew that winter was prt pore hee enrolls sil 
coming, when aul ne wrass and seeds [ouder than before. But this time the 
al th legen she kept, rst storing villagers, who had been fooled twice 
al the food she could find in her” hefore, thoughythe boy was again de 
pare heute Ff ‘ id t ceiving them, and nobody stirred to 
sng he erushorper dF cameo MN So ck ad 
A ck, an 
Why don't you rest and enjoy all this agood mete ine sined, the’ wise 
beautiful weather? There is plenty jman of the village said: “A. liar will 
feveatane perineal around us; we 40 hot be believed, even when he speaks 
t have to work.” tye erat’? 
The ant had no time to spare so if Sree 
she said, ‘‘A long winter is coming ; 
and we shall need food then. Youj Jj, A & 
A i ntruthfulygss in Action 
ad better eet busy and store up some ‘A boy owned a young horse. One 
“Hal ” day, when he was grazing ina feld, 
Ha! Ha! _| day, n i 
Paners ee plaueheds the ea the boy wished to catch him, but the 
fond. IE Leghalls weed any; :T shall: HOPE did not wish to becaught, The 
come yout ie ‘ boy would approach within a few feet 
youre of him, but then the horse would toss 


‘The ant wasted no time f : 
on with her work. his head, kick up his heels, and gal- 
lop away. 


When winter came, the ant had her ; “~ a er 
store houses full of food, and she had! | The boy decided upon a pian. 
made her home cosy and warm so ' He went to the barn, and secured the 

he usually fed 


tha i i ' measure out ofgwhich 
at the cold winter winds could not mieeace his a ee er brought 


3 


i 
‘The Shepherd-Boy And 
The Wolf 


but hurried - 


get in.» ~ n 

One day she heard some one out the empty measure, ani showed it 

knocking. It was. the grasshopper, | f° the hors. The horse, thinking 

begging for food and a warm place that he was going to be fed, came to 

to sleep. his master without further trouble, 
But the ant said to him, No, Tjand was easily caught. 


worked hard last summer while you| Some days later, the horse was again 
played. [have just enough for my- loose in the field, and the boy tried the 
self, You will have to po to work, same plan tocatch him. But the horse 
yourself, now ta find food and ‘make ! would not be caught, He had been 
a home. I have not enough for deceived once, but he refused to be 
you.”” deceived a second time. 


‘The Red-Headed Woodpecker 
+ Yama bird of three colors. I am 
ted, black, and white. My head and 
neck are bright red. My back, part 
of my wings, and part of my tail are 
black. The rest of my body is nearly 
snow-white. 

I am a red-headed woodpecker. 
Do you know me when you see me? 
TU belong to an army. I do not kill 
men: I kill insects that harm the 
‘beautiful, tall trees. 

Do you know how I find them? * 1 
hunt over the trunk and limbs of the 
tree. I tap on the bark and listen. 
If [ hear an insect crawling under the 
bark, | cut a hole with my bill and drag 
the insect out. 

Ido nothurtthetrees. [helpthem. 
I take away the insects that are eating 
them. 

Do you know I store away food for 
the winter? First must find a place 
to put my food. Sometimes I use a 
small hole under the bark of a tr¥r 
Often J find a large hole in a tree. 
Sometimes I find a place behind a 
board in a fence,or ina crackin a post. 

Then [ go hunting for beetles and 
grasshoppers. I like grasshoppers 
very much. It does not take many to 
make a good dinner. When I catch 
‘one, J carry it to my store-house. 

I put it in a crack so that it_ cannot 
get out. Then J hunt for more. 

When it is hard to find food, I go 
to my storehouse and eat the grasshop- 
pers 

Did you ever watch me climb a tree? 
T have feet tyat help me run up the 
trees. “Two of my toes point up when 
I climb, and two point back and cling 
to the bark of the tree. 

My tail helps me to climb, too. 
Have you seen the sharp, strong, feath- 
ers in it that help me brace myself 
geainst the tree as I climb? 

Do you think that you could get 
along without hands? Ican, although 
I have to get food, keep my home, 
and care for my young birds. I use 
my beak for ahand. My beak is also 
a pick and a chisel. With it can cur 
a deep hole in thetree trunk fora nest. 

F will tell you about my tongue. It 
has barbs on it. [ use it as a spear. 
It helps me pull insects out from under 
the bark. —Selected. 


The Gardner of Utrecht 

it was Carnival Day in the old 
Dutch town, the greatest: day of all 
year to the people of Utrecht. 

“This year their good king was to 
come riding by, attended by all his 
lords and ladies. He would award 
the one who showed the largest and 
most beautiful garland of flowers. 

Every one was commanded to wear 
asmile, so with the music and flowers 
it was a most festive scene upon which 
the king gazed that beautiful morning. 

Inthe edge of the town in an 
old fashioned garden, lived a lonely old 
crippled gardener. He was quite 
renowned for his beautiful roses. He 
spent all his time tending them. He 
madejt a rule of his life to give oneto 
ev oe passing by, so sometimes his 


garden was bare: 

On this Carnival Day people came 
begging for even one rose. So Joseph, 
kind to all, helped them gather “roses 
till there was not one left. 

“Now what shall I do?”” he thought. 
“ have no rose to give to the king. I 
am 60 little and old he will never notice 
me but if he does, I shall smile so big 
and fine that maybe he will forget that 
[ have no flowers.”” When the king 
came by, in his ‘beautiful carriage, all 
the people smiled and thousands _of 
lovely flowers were held up for him. 

‘Wasn’ tit queer thar, in all thatcrowd, 
the king noticed little crippled Joseph? 
th,’” said the king there is one 
man without a flower. Bring him 
here.”? Poor trembling Joseph bowed 


The Squirrel’s Arithmetic 
High on a brauch ofa walnut tree y 
‘A bright-eyed squirrel tat. 
What was he thinking so earnestly? - 
‘And what washe fooking att 
The forest was green Around him, ~ 
‘The «ky all over his head: 
‘His nest was ina hollow limb, 
‘Andhischildren snug in bed. * 
He was doing a problem o'er and o'er, 
Buasily thinking was he; 
‘How many nuts for his winter's store 4 


Could he hide in the hollow tree? Se ear 


He sat 60 still on his swaying bongh 

‘You might have thought him asleep . ) 
‘Oh, no; he was trying to rockon now 4 

‘The nuts thebables could’eat. 4 
‘Then suddenly he frisked about, 

And down the (rec he ran, 
“The best way todo, without a douit, 

Is to gather all 1 can. 

—Selected. 


low before the; 
say, he remet 
best. 
“Where is thy gift? An old manlike 
you should have many flowers,’ said 
the king. ¢ a AS 
“‘T have no gift,. Master, except a 
heart ful) of love for my king ” 
The people behind Joseph pressed 
forward and Sang, ‘‘Here is his rose, 
and here, and here, and here.’” 
“To this man,’’ said the king, shall 
be given the prize, for his gift is the 
largest and finest of all He who is 
brother to my brothers is brother to 
me. —Christian Observer . 


eatking. Strange to 
ered to smile his very 


The Miller and his Son. 


Who Also Did What pases Were Told To 
fy 


A Miller and his son were driving 
their ass to the fairto sell him. They 
had not gone far when they meta par- 
ty of girls coming back from,the fair, 
talking and laughing among themselves § 
_ “Look here,” cried one of them, 
did you ever see such foolish fellows, 
trudging along the road on foot when 
they might-be riding?”’ 
“The miller, hearing this, made a_——~" 
sign to his son to geton the back of his 
ass. Then he walked merrily along 
by the side of him. 
By-and-by they came toa group of 
old men, who were talking and shak- 
ing their heads as if all the world had 


e. “ 
here,’’ said one of them, this 
proves what | was saying. What kind- 
ness is shown to older men in thes¢ 
days? Do you see that idle young fel- 
low riding when his father has to walk? 
Get down, you lazy boy, and letthe 
old man rest his weary limbs.’ Then 
the miller made his son get down, and 
climbed upon the back of the ass him- 
self. So they went on until they met 
a company of women and children. : \ 
“Why, you.lazy old fellow,’” cried 
several of thef at once, “how can you 
ride when theypor boy has to walk all 
the way?””? The miller felt quite a- 
shamed, and took his son up behind 
him. ‘They had almost reached the 
fair when they met a man who said, 
“Pray, is thatass yourown?'? *'Yes,’” | 
said'the millers” 
“Oh, one would not have: thought 
so, judging from the way you load him. 
Why, you two stout fellows are better 
able to carry the ass than he is to carry 


you.” 

“Anything to please you,’? said the 
miller.“"We can but try.”” 

So he got down and told his son .to 
do likewise. Then they tied the ass’s 
legs together, and with the help of a 
srout pole tried to carry the animal 
across a bridge that led into the town 
“This was such a comical sight that the 


townsfolk all ran out of their houses to 
laugh at it. The ass, not liking the 

ise, kicked off the cords that bound - 
him, and falling into the river, was 
drowned. Then the miller and his 
son sadly made their way home again. 

"We have tried to please every- 
body,”’ the old man said. ‘and so have 
pleased nobody, and we have lost our 
ass into the bargain.’” 


sii ac eal 


AIN'T IT FINE 

Sure, the world {s full of trouble— 
Tain't sald it ain't, 

Lord! I've had enough, an'double 
Keason for complaint, = 

Rain an‘ storm have come tofret mo, 
‘Skies wore often grey: 

‘Thorns an‘ brambles have beset mo 
‘On the road—but say 
‘Ain'it fine todayt 


What's the use of always weopin’ 
‘Makin’ trouble last? 
of us keepin’ 


most of your time will makey rou more 
or less like them, and the. 

read will make your mind. something 
like themselves. If we get into the ha- 
bit of reading silly or carelessor cheap 
literature, we gradually lose the power 
to read whatis strong and true and fine. 
{tis ‘occasionally necessary to take a~ 
good deal of trouble to read'a fine 
book, just as it Fequires Care and time 
to do a fine piece of work, Butit is 


Each must have his I tfbulation. 
Water with his wine: 

Life it ain't no celebration. * 

Trouble? I've had mine— 


But today Is fine. worth the trouble. What is called a 
If's today than Tam livin’. taste for good literature is one of the 
* Not a month ago, most delightful possessions in life. We 


Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
‘As time wills it so. 

Yesterday a cloud of ~orrow 
Fell actos, the way? 

It may rain again tomorrow, 
Tt may rain—but, say, 


fine today! 
Ain't Ie Ane today! cugias Mallock. 


must begin to get this taste while we 
are Stil very young or we run a isk of 
never getting it. —Ex. 


The Ravaace Guard 


As the timber line creeps from sea 
level up towards the snow line on the 
mountain side we find conditions of 
existence changing so that only the 
very hardiest of the trees are able to 
stand the frosts and storms, and finally 
we reach a point beyond which the 
trees have not been able to penetrate. 
Here we shall find amongst the bare 
boulders some little trees that are a 
hundred years old, and yet are less 
than two inches in diameter. Dwarfed 
and insignificant specimens of trze life 
they are, and seem ‘Scarcely related to 
their tall, majestic and most impressive 


JACK LORIN’S CHANCE 
(Continued from Page 1) 

breathless from running, and 
eager to keep her voice steady. 

“You are’”’—he inquired without 
finishing the sentence, and at the 
same time kolding out his hand for 
the very small parcel which she ex- 
tended. 

“tam Jack Lorin’s sister,’’ she 
explained, “‘and Jack sent this film 
by his carrier pigeon.’’ 

Mr. Hammond's eyes grew sud- 


too 


denly big. He grasped the little film | brethren far down towards sea le 
and unrolled it. Yet we cannot but admire 
‘Well: Well!” he exclaimed sturdy little pioneers. Re a 


“Stop the presses. We'll have out 
a special edition. Send for Force of 
the art department. Get this picture 
on the first page, three-column width. 
We'll scoop the morning papers yet. 
hen he wheeled about to. Els 
whose face grew white and red by 
turns. Was there anything else?"” 

“Yes,’’ replied Elsa, “the second 
bird brought a few lines of shorthand. 
I didn’t stop to read them, but I can’ 

“Go ahead,’’ replied Mr. Ham- 
mond, as Elsa produced a bit of paper 
rolled like a quill. 

‘Then he wrote rapidly as Elsa read 
the brief description of the successful 
start made by the yachts 

When she finished he looked up. 
“That brother of yours evidently has 
the right stuff in him. We'll stand 
by him for this. Your brother is such 
a quiet sort of chap, I\never supposed 
it wasin him to do suth a thing as 
this,” he added. 

And before Elsa realized what she 
was saying, she replie “TE did. 1 
always knew that all he needed was 
the opportunity.”” 

Mr. Hammond laughed. “I always 
think better of a chap whos 


beyond recognition, yet here they have 
stood for a hundred years fighting. the 
fiercest of battles with killing frost, 
smotheringsnow and wild-raging wind. 
‘They have not conquered, they have 
not been able to grow as their sheltered. 
kinsmen at lower altitudes, but at least 
they are alive and they are the pion 
on the timberline, seeking ever to push 
that line higher despite bitter frost and 
fiercest storms, and some day, it may 
be, in the far off future, they will win. 
What is true of tree: so, some- 
times, true of men. “The life which 
gsaws in shelter and in warmth knows 
fue of the fierceness of the struggle 
in no-man’s land; and the soul which 
ps alive in some of lite’s 
has more to its credit than 


ich flourish and prosper where 
favor- 


those w! 
conditions are infinitely more 
able. All honor to all here 
on the line of the race’s upward 
march. 


When Argument is Costiy 


They tell of a farmer whose cattle 
broké: into the cornfield, 
mer bade his boys dri 


them out at 


stands, up for him like that,”” id. | once. The, boys immediately: b 
Late that evening, as Jack lay |to argue. “How ever did the 
stretched upon the couch, he gave |i said the first. “‘I'll 


Dan left the gate ope: 
second. ‘‘Are you sure they ar 
the cornfield?’’ queried the third. 
‘The poor old man lost his patience. 
#°Can’tyou see them?” he shouted. 
“Stop your arguing till after they are 
out of the corn."* 


Elsa an account of his atternoon’s ex- 
perience. 

“And when I finally got back and 
into the office,”” he concluded, “‘Mr. 
Hammond nearly shook my arm off. 
He promised me a substantial raise in 
salary, and decent assignments, after 
this. “Then he told me what a fine 
sister I had—as if I didn’t know it— 
and ended by askinga number of ques- 
tions about the carrier pigeons. 

“By the way,” Jack exclaimed, 
suddenly sitting upright, “which bird 
in first? 

“Saucy, of courses”? laughed Elsa, 

“‘but Ruby was so close a second that 
she almost flew into my hands while I 
was unfastening the film from Saucy"s 


There are times when argument 
is singularly unfortunate. When the 
need calls imperatively for action, it i 
the blindest folly to waste time in 
argument; yet there probably never 
was launched one solitary project for 
human betterment when the devil did 
not attempt to side-track it by 
ning some argument, possibly 
irrelevant one. 


wholly 
“There are times when 


‘Good for Ruby!*” exclaimed Jack. 
_“Ltell you, Elsa, if ithadn’t been for 
. the birds, the newpapers would not 

have been calling “Extra edition,” on 
the streets to-night. 


Jenged; 


actually dangerous, as 


and the far- | 


beyin- { 


discussion is imperative and helpful; 
there are times when light needs to be | 
thrown upon wrong-doing, and the ; 
judgment of the crowd must be chal- | day he walked one mile, 
but there are other times ; last, twenty. 
when argument is not only foolish but ; radiant health, and has lived a vigorous 
preventing : life ever since. 


The people among whom you spend s 


, name, the peace of mind of his friends, 


H 


| @ patient who was likely to die in the 


jhe spent a large part of his 


} 


| Leith with hi 


manity: “seems to. 


‘When a thing is to be done, why not cs 


get to work and do it?. Instead, pel 

haps, Wwe appoint a comm: ittee, and 
We set-to work to “‘talk it over.’” 
The committee finally reports, and we 
appoint another. committee, talk jt over 
again, and finally, when we are almost 
ready to quit talking and | geg-to work, 
the “‘cornfield’’ is‘in ruins, and there 
is no more need of talk. Argument 
has its place, but its place is not as 4 
hindrance to action. Our hands 
ought to’ work faster than our tongues. 


A Thief’s Confession 
Stealing is usually disreputable, dis- 
honest, and unprofitable. Sooner of 


‘later, the crook is spotted, and his life 


becomes a burden to him. We read: 
the other day of a calloused old thief, 
who had been born of respectable par- 
ents, but who in early boyhood began 
to steal. He was caught and vowed 
he would never steal again. But he 
broke his vow, ahd drifted from bad 
to worse until he became a confirmed 
criminal. Now, at theclose of a dis- 
honored life he gives utterance to 
lament:- _“‘My hairis thin and white; 
the elasticity has gone out of my legs. 
I am just a starved, beaten old dog, 
that the dog catchers are driving from 
pillar to post and that folks throw stones 
at. But | am not complaining.» I 
chose the life of a crook. Yet, if I 
could live my life over again, I'd 
choose to be an honest man, It does 
not pay to be a thief.”’ 1 
Most of us haye known cases where 
the man was the first thief in the fami- 
ly, and the disgrace affected not only ' 
the thief but every one of his relations. 
Perhaps he stole $2,000;- possibly: he ; 
took only $20; but the suffering inflic- ' 
ted upon the honest members of the | 
impossible to calculate. 
at_his 
good j 


hands grasp; he steals hi 


and sometimes his act besmirches even 
the Church of God. It does not pay 
to st cal. 


How Some Men Die and How 
One Man Lived 

Atan inquest on a man who died 

suddenly the other day the doctor said 

death was caused by heart disease ac- 
celerated by over-eating. 

The case reminds us of a di 

guished doctor who some years ago had 


He was a rich man, and 
income on 
elaborate food and, expensive wines. 
His doctor saw he was killing himself 
by over-cating. One day the rich 
man asked him to call and see him. 
“‘A friend has invited me to go to 
n,” he said. “‘He has 
I wonder if I could 
What do you 


same way. 


a yacht the 
stand the 
advi i 

“DT advise ‘Jou to go to Leith,’’ said 
the doctor, * “but you must not board 
the yacht.”” 

“The rolling would upset me, 
that what you mean?"’ 

“‘No,’” said the doctor; “I mean 
t you would sit about al! day eating 
and drinking too much. My advice 
is to take the train to Leith and walk 
back!’ 

“Walk back!’* cried the patient, 
who was stout and grey-haired. “Why, 
it is nearly 300 miles! It would kill 
me.”” v 
“That is my last prescription,” said 
the great-doctor, and he walked out. 

The rich man obeyed. — On the first. 
and on the 
He reached his home in 


journey. 


is 


= 


"dragnet into which are gathered all 


| the standards of conduct which they 


j ty will allow him to smuggle, provided 


J even a penknife. 


j One man thinks he isa Christain if he, 


-and we must not allow the deficienci 


He is reported 
fete all the’ unkind Words he had 
ever spoken and the indifference he 
had manifested toward those who had 
come to him for help. ‘The little 
good we do i is, al] that makes life worth 
living,’” is the view taken by’ the great 
steel magnate on n bis eightieth birthday: 

Such testimony, coming from an 


saged man who has had’a wide exper- 


jence in: business affairs, and who is 
‘worth many millions of dollars, is sure- 
ly: worth pohdering. © 

-As ,we adyance in years we are 
bound to, have some regrets. We of- 
ten hear even young people express. _ 
ing dissatisfaction with the choices 
they have made and the policies they 
have pursued. Itis most unfortunate 
that there is so much of this sortjof 
thing in’ our lives. E 
A regret is a very cruel thing. 
Ichas the unhappy art of plunging a 
sharp thern into our breasts and robbing 
us of a lotof joy. The trouble witha 
regret is thatit will aot allow us to travel 
over again the ground we have passed, 
and recover ourselves. — Sorrow won't 
atone for mistakes. The only thing we 
cando is to try to avoid’ them. By 
starting early in !ife to do our best, and 
seeking divine guidance, we can save 
ourselves many vain regrets. We have 
no need to chide ourselves for exper- 
iences we could not avoid. It is sad 
indeed when memory becomes a 


sorts of bitter reminiscences. 


Different Standards 


Men’s lives depend a good deal upon 


hold, and those standards vary very 
widely even in the same community 
and within the borders of the same 
church. One man's standard of hones- 


he does not sell the smuggled goods; 
another’ s will not allow him to smuggle 
One man thinks he 
is honest it he pays all his legal debts, 
another man does not deem himself 
honest unless he pays all his debts. 


is a good church worker, and he ¢ 
not feel the need oftaking his Christ- 
ianity into his business. Another 

s, emphasizes the Golden Rule 
ss vastly more than he does 
church work. 

Our standards vary so much that 
sometimes we may find a man who 
does not call himself a Ch living 
on‘ahigher moral plane than a man 
who makes a loud profession of Christ- 
tanity.. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that all too many people have 
standards . of life and conduct, 
living up to them seems quite to 
their consciences. It is wel 
young people to keep their standards 
high. We cannot afford to lower our 
standard to mect those round about us. { 
Each one must follow his own | 


cs 


of our neighbors to be reproduced in | 
us. Progress is impossible unless we 
are picpared at times to travel out way. | 
alone, andthe Man of Nazareth never 

yet failed the ‘one whoset out to follow 

His lead. 


Many whales: are 60. to 70. feet 
Jong. One whale caught ua 132 ft. 
long and weighed 200 tons. _ Its head 
weighed 22. tons, its’ back: bone 79, 
its tail 2214, its fesh 85 and its ax e- 
ton 35 tons. From it were taken 
4000 gallons of oil and/800 plates. of 
whalebone weighing 3500 Ibs. Its 
age was estimated to be at least 1000 
years. 
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_ Christmas Candles) 
By Christine MacGillivray Campbell 
ora went over the candles again. 
“T+ m afraid J shall never remember 

the prices,”” she told herself. “The 

splain white ones are thirty cents.a doz- 

en, the short ones, twenty cents; these 

colored ones—let me see, yes, he said 
for twenty-five cents—’ 

_ "Excuse me, mies ess this the candy 

counter??? 

Flora turned quickly and gently 
directed the stout old gentleman— 
“Down the aisle and across to the 
fight.” 

+'Oh, they,told me. it was here,” 

| Fhe cld man toddled away and. the 

head othe ‘department swooped down 
upon Flora.) = =< 

Dotty gui didnt make °& saldl" Miss 

»« Gordon?” 5 
“Why, no. The gentleman’ was 

looking for the candy department, 

Miss Hodges.”” : 

Miss Hodges frowned. 

“You should not let a customer go 
without at least showing him, some 
goods,’ she scolded rather lamely. and 
hurried away to the next circle. 

Flora was puzzled and annoyed. 
How was she to know that Miss 
Hodges took spells of deafness which 
she refused to admit? ‘The new clerk 
went on with her’ checking over her 
prices. 

“The stubby square ones spattered 
with gilt paint are fifteen each, and the 
slim little slivery matches of things here 
for birthday cakes are ten cents a doz- 
en. I suppose I shall get used to it 
after awhile.”? : 

Fiora did get used to it. She got 
used to selling candles to cantankerous 
customers. She got used to Miss 
Hodges’ deaf spells and her consequent 
unjust callings down. She got ‘used to 
putting on her wraps at night an: 
tranping off to supper with Aunt. Bel- 
la; used to hearing that lady say, “Just 
think how you could have been a lady 
now if your father had left those nasty 
stocks alone.’? . 

Flora did not: take. the trouble to 
think about it, often as she wasadjured 
todo so. Thinking hurt. Not. that 
she had any idea of being a lady’? 
or desire to be one of the type Aunt 
Bella had in mind, And there,was no 
uséful end to be achieved by. bemoan- 
ing her late father’s lamentable dabbl- 
ing in stocks. But she had wanted so 
to goto art school and_ then to have 
taken up home decoration. So it was 

etter not to ‘think’? too frequently. 


Flora mended her clothes and helped | 


Aunt Bella and went'to\ bed early at 
ne to sleep dully and rest her tired 
feet. : 

Flora took good care notto “‘think’’ 
when the Christmas stocks came in and 


she arranged her boxes of Christmas 
candles. 
|. Te was just as well not to be too sen- 
imental about Christmas. One was 
liable to begin to remember. The 
|, Store began to be specially crowded in 
the afternoons. One day when the 
crowd at Flora’s counter had become 
three deep, a lady—synthetic lady— 
1 stormed at Flora from the back row 
because cher impatient highness was 
not being served first. Flora tried to 
smile politely. ~ 
““Ishall report you to the manager,” 
the high-pitched voice threatened and 
the “‘lady’* flounced away. 
“If Lever get another job, I shall 
never want to See a candle as Jong as 
1] live,”” thought Flora when closing- 


hour found her drawing the dust-sheets 
ver the od tent a 

Next’ morning’a little brown-eyed, 
brown-coated woman tripped up to 
Flora’s counter. 

‘May I see some Christmas can- 
dles, please?”’ she asked with a dimp- 
ling smile. 

Flora produced the boxes. 

“They are twenty cents a box mad- 
am’? she explained, monotonously 
“one dozen or two dozen in the box, 
according to size.”” 

“How pretty they are!’’ the cus- 
tomer caressed the candles for a mo- 
ment and bought two boxes. ‘‘Oh, 
and see the rose-colored ones, the tall 
‘ones over there, and those dear stumpy 
little ones all dolled up with white and 
gold wax. I wish I could buy them 
all.”” 

Flora wondered a little wearily what 
it meant, this gay enthusiasm over her 
candles. She had beard women— 
“cush’? to one another as they passed 
her counter, but never about candles, 
and when they came to her it was oft- 
en with their fault-picking faces on. 
But this woman, - all alone, was hav- 
ing a sincere little celebration ove? her 
candles. : 

“The red ones are prettiest just now, 
are they not? They are so Christmas- 

Saebe T should think you would 
love your work, selling candles and 
sending them out to make soft, pretty 
light in so many dark corners. . - - 
[love that waxen feel of them, even 
esheets. ear me,”” looking , be- 
hind her with a merry grimace, if I 
don’t make good my escape, I ghall be 
bankrupt. Thank you so-much, I'm 
afraid I’ve taken your time. Good- 
morning.” : 2 

The commercial day closed im on 
the retreat of the gay little lady and 
Flora went on selling candles. 

“T should think you would love 
your work,”” the voice came back to 
her when she was putting back several 
boxes of her once-despised wares. - 
S*eelling candles and sending them out 
to make soft, pretty light,’ - - - 


“How many? Oh, I don’tknow. | 


colors. © Can’tyou pick out the red 
‘ones for. me?” . “Soft, pretty 
light in'so many dark corners.’’ 

“Please, miss, I’ve got just eight 
cents. Is that enough to buy Granny 
a candle for Christmas??’ 

“Why, yes, little man, _ I’m sure 
we can find Granny a gay little candle 
for eight cents. I suppose Granny 
has a tall brass candlestick §6r it?” 

“*No, miss, it’s one of the low ones 
with a little handle and a tray for mat- 


eet \2 


-andle will be. 


Flora fought her way gaily through 
the storm that night. She was still 
glowing when she sat down to supper. 

“Dear me, how flushed you are, 
your death of cold, likely. Just 
think—” y 


‘Then 
“God 


* Christmas Bells. . 


Twodozen, I guess. —No, one doz- | 1 heard tho bells on Christmax Day 
en will do, and I don’t wantthe mixed Theis old famitiac carols play- 


xweet 
‘The words re} 


L 
Of peace om earth, good-will to men! 


‘And thought how, ax the day had 
Pe beitrlee otnv Christendom. 
‘Had roliod < 


‘along. 
The unbroken song, 


Of peace on carth, good-will to men! 


on ite way, 
from night to day, 


‘A chant sublime. 


Of peace on earth, good-will to ment 


‘Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in tho South, 
‘And with th id 


The carols drowned. 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Tt was acifan carthquake rent 
hearthatones 


of acontinent, 


4 
‘And made forlorn 


‘he households born. 


Of peaco on earth, good-will to men! 


‘And in dospatr I bowed my hy 
S DO DARED 98 COE WYSE amt ay 


ends 


pee, the hells more loud and depp 
fm not dead, nor doth He sleep 
‘The Wrong shall fail, 


viet igneprerall, 


child,” fretted Aunt Bella. “‘Caught ) W 


ith peace on earth, Kood-will to men! 
—Longtellow..” 


“Yes, just think, Aunt Bella,’” 
murmured Flora, __mischievously, 
‘‘what a wonderful person Lam. Here 
for months I’ve been selling light, 
sending out soft, pretty lights tolighten 
dark corners. Why, I’ve been an 
electric power-house all by myself !’* 

Flora gurgled deliciously and help- + 
ed herself to brown bread. Aunt Bella « 
eyed her and decided to pack her off 
to bed as soonas possible. The child 
was delirious. Besides, look at the 
color in her face, the shine in her eyes. | 
Pneumonia, maybe. 

When at last her bedroom door had 
closed on anxious Aunt Bella, Flora‘ 
got out of bed, sat down. on the one 
green-painted chair and put both her 
feet up on the rather cool radiator. | 

“Now P’ve reached fairyland, any- 
way,’” she exulted; “‘this chair match- 
es my deep chesterfield, and my feet 
are on the bars of my own quaintly- 
designed hearth. se are built in 
book-cases at the efds and on the 
mantle see the candles burn 
the candles. . - 

“To think I’ve been hushing my-| 
self up all these months and trying not | 
to keep wanting to study to be ahome 
decorator. And all the time I was a 
home decorator with: regular, paid 
employment! Decorating_ hundreds 
of rooms . but what a poor 
representative of the profession. Just 
think—as Aunt Bella says—just think 
that I’ve never thrown in a word of 
help or suggestion gratis to those 
whose rooms I have decorated. Just 
wait till to-morrow.” 

Flora was at the employers’ entrance 
next morning before the door was un- 
locked. 
' was opened by one of the 


{ 


owners. of 


the department store. 
so astonished that Mr. Myersexplain- 
ed rather boyishly. 


é 
Flora looked 


“‘T was worried about the window- 


dressing for the last days before Christ- 
| mas and I’ ve been knocking around the 
store to see what I could find.”’” 

Flora hurried to her circle and setto 
work inventing ways to. make room by 
piling up her baxes, stowing them care- 
fully under the counter. 
some articles she herself hadybrought, 
she quickly. arranged her impromptu 
make-believe fireplace with its mantel- 
piece and its pendent, bulging stock- 
ings. 
chose tall red candles. 
with dismay that she had no holders. 

Other clerks were removing their 
dust-sheets. 
go to the fourth floor and borrow a 
pair of candle-holders from the circle 
there? 

“*That’ sa great idea, Miss Gordon.”” 

Flora turned to find Mr. Myers sur- 
veying her mantel-shelf. 
wait for compliments. 


Then, with 


Then for the candles. Flora 
Then realized 


Would she have time to 


She did not 


“Oh, please, Mr. Myers, do you 


think I might have a pair of candle- 
holders for these?”” 
rel tapers. 


Holding out her 


“What kind do you want?” 
“Oh, they have tin ones, but I 


wouldn’tlike them. And there are 
beauties in the jewelry department, but 
they wouldn’t be quire suitable forthis, 
even if they couldbe risked. Pottery, 
Ithink, green pottery."” Flora decided 
quickly and turned to her first customer 
| with a smile like the sunrise. 
She knocked and the door! no time to wonder why or how she 


Shc had 


(Continued on Page 8) 


pain 


A ‘ing Winter wil ‘wind 
“and) how he will chuckle and whirl) 

i “ground corners and Jack - Frost will 
i est te . howl with glee as he freezes the water 
‘And now had the music r cand bites little boys” noses, until th 


‘height of impressiveness as it drifted are ted. i 


a ‘ 

ee through’ the long flicking shadows Sometimeshe will send’calm, quiet 

Wiisd asaka thom reropellony lander the great arces of the deserted days and’ then again stormy. ones. 

: Rrighion tne tyerot mnie Asm beet. - | chutch. ‘Phere will be cold, sunny days 16, 
arfare Fe ith the tired eyes, un- and the snow will sparkle ike a million ‘ 
‘frum dngcnees gate Tight ene one sd af ie isthe diamonds, were the sun shines on it. See for rab, Weeks of «| 


i ‘cease SS ne iz) ia 
Shows Justice conquer misty ~ exponent of character, what personality. There will be days when you'll hate 


te 
Guido us Voerera brother {was there! ‘There wasstrength there, to goout of doors, because of the cold, 


Knd lead weunta brothiertiood. Here theres. ie becquse ofthe col 
x - t,o just hug. the fire an 

. Star of Bethiohem that led } and passion, and tenderness, and sad- but you'll want i 

tide uato every Inst 1 ness, and regret. + keep comfortable. a || mas carols. 


De & 
‘Still shine above us where wo tread, 
ba neo. 


Suddenly from out the darkness rose Winter will let forth all his-helpers| Just as the first verse: was finished, 


a woman's form. She was a beautiful and they will how! and chuckle and a clear, rich, joyous song burst from 
woman) with eyes like stars and hairof shout furglee, but we we will laugh | birdie’s little. throat, high above the | 
Other Lands gold, and she glistened in silk andsable. back and say, “You may let forth: all] green branchct: No’ one ‘had seen 
Chrstmas in ts ‘With noiseless step she crossed the your fury but you can't ‘hurt me, for ile and what ave: surprice twas, 

How would you like to go 07 cnoncel, and stood hesitating at the have not ['a nice hot radiator to keep | Lhe minister raised his hand to keep J 
Germany for Christmas? or maybe | “hear rails. _me warm? Ha! Ha!” : Silence while birdie sang, and then, J 
es sai re Nor Ret tne ‘Asis from some miesmeric influence, Georgia Hendricks in the “Utah Rae ing the Bible, read in reverent 
his eae : there was a pause in the music, and as Eagle. 


ing and gift giving; but they have 3 i i “Yea, the spairow hath found a. 
anne that we do.not have. the organist shaded his eyes to dis- mi house, and the swallow a nest for fea 


Le . aye. ry 

In Germ 3 ae ea) tinguish the unfamiliar object fi, ‘The Music of Christmastide [sof where she nray 1, Wet youre 
very much, Hike oot ecchouse on [his feet, and her beautiful hair, sip~ | Hark! the waif. are. playing and iO ord | 
Cite eee ye. He is. called Kris; Ping from its coil, floated over her like they break my childish sleep. What —— 
Kringle and carries with him ‘a bundle | a shimmering veil of gold. images do associate with the Christ- 4 The Christmas Gift 
of switches and a huge sack of toys. | ‘‘Katharine!’’ Itwas one breathless mas music? Known before all other For tics aoe pa GROIN de 
When he opens the door, he asks the ; whisper from the musician. And how keeping far apart from all the others, | | i ietle wants, Irttle joys, litle tokens | 
mother whether the children have | his great eyes, tired no longer, glowed they gather round my lie bed. An | Mer ndly feelin an ti M4 . tokens | 
been good or bad. To the good| with tenderness! He drewhergently angel speaking to a group of shep- |) oo, fy Hoe tease ae 
children he gives a lovely toy, but the | up into his arms : herds ina field, some travellers, wit ae ee en a eae Chiat fit 
bad ones are punished with the bundle| ‘‘Not at my feet, Katharine!” eyes uplifed, following a star; a Baby | Goes NOt really De one to ristmas. | 


bad ones are Poe Germany, would| “I havecomebacktoyou,”’ said the i" spacious temple, talking with |, {t sakes feineanatetiorsy and uni 
Chu bea bad boy? Oh my, I hope welmian, “from the ends of the earth. Rave met: solemn figure, with a |e eee e are nie iethe only ang 
nor uae ‘ | eo ae er aeseaced Mild and beautiful face, raising a dead | Fr Fe the Seacon, Wom eens 
be oath a . og ii a it a S season. omen, and es 7 
> he children put their es are Wes girl by the hand; again near a city < bree 
nee ie ae aed hearin eeeegse Se a aa. ate, calling back to life the son of a Beco tier feet felt ag 
ry 5 cd rT a ii jer: et e succeed in 
lle wooden shoes on. rr Chhvistmas | oken saancd againet and sinning past witew onlhis bier; a.crowd of PEOPle |icies shan men: Perha that is the 
Eve, just as they go to bed. In the redemption, 1 crept like a waif in the looking throug ee opened ical of a) ason why women Ene ‘Chrismas 5 
eee ne kind spirit fills them with | far dark corner, and then came the Gfamber where De si ae ae | more than men do, 
Tien Some upmealiuleltovas They | anvelic’ boy eograne Fall con? your ¢own.# SK Person, on A oFty | Phe finest Chri fe | 
call their Christmas Noel and they | knees; oh, hear the heavenly voices.” TOPess the same, in a tempest, walk- rie ne, ne ristmas gift is not that, 
iy nay gy loa sbout Nol | nde leaed an isepes, Vow in ES gta [one caste mam ve, 
“The children ‘of Norway have that choir-boy baby eyes that I remem- 11g 0.0 meant o) Br lom Christmas ¢ 
u £ +5 : a ° ut how seldom Christmas come: 
ef Se eaeeodances ice : mem tude; again with a child on His knee 6 C 
Ce a oe and oe cM na ae ee 
but they are not selfish, they remem- Jaen ae et eave caince that Sorin sight to the blind speech to the a alate and a day! If that is the 
3 ber the birds and make a happy | sorrowful day, my husband, when I duinbs eating i the deat health to whole of it, it seems not much more 
Christmas for them too. They tie | leftyou years ago! I have repented in theiaie _ pes poythe mes know | 
bundles of straw to all comers of the | sackcloth and ashes, but what avail [eke to.me tknomints Aga) | gon { h ds theatth 
houses, and pieces of meat and! tears? The fault wasmine, mine only, a cross, watched by armed sold i at an wa and then ng 
lowes ort bred are hung. from che’ mine alwayey and'toisee’and hear tos thick darkness coming on, the earth | spring brea ‘the legs come off | 
bushes and branches of the (fees) night was to be outside the gates of beginning to shake. and only one voice nu noice remains bul contrite 
How the birds flutter about and chat- | Paradise. Here was heaven and love heard thers forgive, them; for) B ¥ dist Nee d be, and 
ter! Norwegian children never for-} and happiness. they know not what they dot SEE Eee hal 
vat 4 es i Sorta —Charles Dickens, | Ught notto he, the whole o! iste | 
get their birds at Christmas _ time. Katharine,”’ said the man, and there Charles Dicket Paula sivele dayotgenerctt 


i 
¢ 


Don’t you think it is a pretty custom! | rae alten in bisivoice, i Mate TENNER | ransomed from the dull servitude ofa 

Nui 2 always loved you. ‘ou have been he Robin in Churel js year, gnly a single night of 

Hl The Spisit of Christmas forgiven, and it has been forgotten uf ar ‘ c SOs ime is celebrated in the slave 
au Christmas Eve at all Saints’ Church. {long ago. Come home!’’—and his it tas the ight before Christmas, | quarters of a selfish race. If every 
t There was an anxious, breathless wait- | eyes were the pitying eyes of a saint. ané snow Was © ling. “They did not! jite is the token of a personal thought 


mind it in happy homes, where lamps 
were lighted, and fires burned cheerily 
and tables were spread for tea. Buta! 
litle robin, cold and hungry, hopped 
about wearily, seeking shelter and food. | 
Our robins fly away south before snow 
comes, but this wa $ 
the sea, where the robin stays 


bra friendly feeling, an unselfish 
interest in the joy of others, then the 
thought, the feeling, the interest may 
remain after the gift is made. ‘The 
little present, or the rare and long-wish- 
‘ed for gift (it matters not whether the | 
the vessel be of gold or silver or iron 
or wood or clay, or just a small bit of 


ing in the vested choir and solemn, ; And now came the sound of the mid- 
hushed expectancy over the vast , night hour and the Christmas chimes, 
multitude. The white robed organist and—‘‘Merry Christmas, dear father,”” 
—the man with the tired eyes— | and there, framed in the little vestry 
touched the organ with his sensititve | door, stood the boy soprano, as he gazed 
white hands in. a soft prelude which | paralyzed at the strange scene enacted 
" reverberated through the holly-hung | in the weird, half-lighted church. 


arches of the great church with haunt- | He came forward as if drawn’by an | 
i: ing persistence. ‘irresistible force; and with a long, 4° 5 jbirchbark folded into ajcup), ma 
t “then slowly and pathetically rose lingering look flung his litle arms The litle bird lighted on window. carry a message somethingylike this: 
¢ the voice of the boy soparano. Over! around the’ beautiful woman's neck. ~ sills, and tapped with his beak, but was” ‘am thinking of you tod because 


hardly heard. Once, two litde girls | j¢ is Christmas, and I wish you happi- 

looked out of the window and saw ! ness. And tomorrow, because | shal 

him, but it was so very cold that they | still wish eli 

we a f ” mi, C f still wish yau happiness; and so on, 
Fe ee them,” quickly ran to the warm fire and birdie clear through the year. I may not be 

said the organist soitly: flew away. ‘able to tell you about it every day, be- 


a the rustle of sik and the mupnfur-of | «Why, mother, dear!"*he whisper- 
voices came the heavenly wibsating | eg, intuitively. 


4S 4 


tones of Adolphe Adam's divine Noel. 
Such a tiny mite of a boy, in his sur-! 


XLplice, with his halo of golden hair and 
the great pathetic brown eyes, strange- wo eee ‘After awhile an old man came along cause I may be far away, or be 
: ly like those of the man at the organ. | re eiarean in the path that led up to the village both of us may be very busy, or perhaps: 
Ue ‘And now the great church shook | ing Winter church. | Robin hopped behind him, ' because I cannot even afford to pay'the | 


postage on. so many letters or fin 
time to write them. — But that_makes 
no difference. ‘The thought and the 


with the magnificent volume of sound} Have you ever read the story of the and when he opened the door, birdie 
called forth at the touch of the master twelve months? If you e, you was close by, and went in without.b 
hand. Yetabove and beyond all came . will know that it is. November who ing noticed. Oh, how warm f 
the little soprano, piercingly sweet, un now holds the staff in his handthathe comfortable the church was! “Che wish will be here just the same. 10 : 
utterably sad. { will soon be banding it to December, Sunday school children had been there my work, in the business of my life, | 
Then came the sustained tones of the and when December takes it, it will with their teachers. trimming the. | mean to try not to be unfair to you or 7 
great choir recessional, fading slowly ; be the beginning of the reign of old church with holly and n toe, and. injure you in any way. In- my. plea” 
away in the distance, and the vast con- | King Winter and his son, Jack Frost. singing Christmas carol The fire ‘sure, if we can be together, I would 
gregation dispersed noiselessly, touch-| King Winter will bring ice and was to be keptall night, thatthe church like to ¢ the fun with you. What 
ed, as it were, by the very spirit of snow and sleet, with rain, hail and might be warm for the Christmas ser- ever joy or success come to you will” 
Christmas. - cold weather. Jack Frost will sting vice. The old man put on fresh coal make me glad. Without pretense, 
And the sexton calmly on his rounds our toes and fingers and bite our noses. and went home. Birdie hopped about and in plain words, good will to you 
extinguished all the lights save those and ears. in the firelight, picking up some crumbs is what I mean.’? —Henry Van Dyke. 


© 
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Locals : my-home in Toronto. On S 
e ; be: 

the 5th I wentto the Canadian National 


—Our routine is pretty much the | understand. We acti seeing the 
same as usual so we have notanything | movies, and we hope that we shall 


exercise and a means for: sping | Exhibition to'see the Third) Wrigley interestin; ‘ ies eve 

cise : i ‘ ig to write about. The th= | hi 

sol eeounge ie we ae correct et ere Marathon. I went down to the break- er has become as cold for ow a eee) Th 4 

» Eng! ¥. it by ho doce | Water near the starting point about one Ese 


and revised 


tion fia which they, hnally appear. 
ss 


swimming any more tillspring. Ican{ 
swim pretty well. Our high school 
studies are very interesting—we have 


hourbefore the start. There were more 
than three hundred entrants. They 
dashed off ‘the platform about ten 


The Skating Rinks. 
—On November the twenty-sixth 


~ Mr. CAMPBELL'’s Crass 
—We had a party last Tuesday, got 
- up by Misses Belland Burt, who were 
on the committee ‘of athletic games, 
“We appreciate their kindness in giving 
us such alovely party. It was held to 
celebrate the championship of the 
basketball and baseball’ teams. I was 
the captain of both. The Captains of 


o'clock in the morning. 


Many of them were taken out after 
swimming a few hundred. yards as the 
water was very cold. George Young 
was taken out after he swam about 
Tt was an awful shock 
to the Toronto fans when they heard | few weeks, 
it. “While Vierkotter was the, leader 
he was taken out a few miles from the 


seven miles. 


finish line. “Then George Michel 


covered about 125 pages in the H. S. 
Arithmetic book, but we have not ad- 
vanced so rapidly in algebra, for it is 
a much more difficult subject. We 
like Botany and Physiography very 
much. Mr. Stewart has been sick with 
‘inflammation of the nerves for the last 
Miss Deannard has kind- 
ly offered to take his place till he gets 
back, We have covered about 50 
‘of | pages inthe H. S. Latin book. Yes- 


the boys wanted to put up the boys’ 
and girls’ rinks, Murray Brigham told 
Mr. O’ Hara ‘that he and the boys 
wanted to put up the rink. The car- 
penter boys got. ready and put the 
| boards‘on the ground and in a few 
days they finished pitting up the 
rink. On November the thirtieth the 
boys put the boards on the girls’ rink, 
andthe next morning. they finished 


making the girls’ rink. * 
France was alone and swam slowly on  terday we learned to mix some colors ' glad to Cola Te et 


the last lap but did not finish. He | for our drawin 
bi i i Hing lesson and also about lhe weath 
fis cree setter 5 as snd eae ne story of Breton, a French artist | they. ree fae poe tive 
1¢ thought,he would get | whose painti : fillet’: " girls’ rink if possi t 
all the prize money if he pied mache paininesFesesble Milt gery (Oe in Dot eee 


the other teams, Norma Smith’ and 
Lucy, were also invited. The. party 
held in’ the senior study room was 
prettily decorated; We had many good 
things to eat such as chicken, potatoes, 


grapes, apples, pumpkin pies. Some 
amusing games were played after the 
feast. —Caroline Buchan. 


‘The Ottawa Delegates at the 


Vierkotter’s mark. 
George Michel won 


s@vimmers. 


y me prize 
money as Vierkotter, Young and other 
He was very angry and 


school course much more interesting 
and benefical than we had expected. 
We are thankful to have come back to 
take up our higher studies 


We have found our high’ girls’ rink and the boys’ rink quicker 


than last year. Murry Brigham help- 
ed the boys to make their rink. 


—Jack Harrison? 


' ; \ would not try the three-mile-swim. or | 
| ere eee ada had a fine time seeing them swimming pear | Our teacher told usthat we might 
: persons, includ- | and jt was the first time I have seen a| Mr. Latiy's Chass have movies in the assembly hall on 
ing myself, represented the Ottawa lonig\ distance rice Saturday night. At 6.45 o'clock the 
delegates at the Convention of the Clarence MePeake Skating | small girls and boys wentto the assem- 
Deaf of Ontario at Toronto last sum- —On November the twenty- bly-room tosee the movies. Just then 


mer, We motored in Mr. P. Mc- 
Dougall’s Studebaker touring car. 
We left Ottawa a day before the Con- 
vention was officially open. We used 
the Prescott Highway as our route and 
at Prescott we turned right on the 
main highway. We then passed the 
beautiful town of Brockville. Atnoon 
in Kingston we stopped for lunch. 
In half an hour, having obtained en- 
ough gasoline, we went on to Belle- 
ville where we paid a very brief visit at 
the O. S. D., there we met Dr. 
Coughlin, Miss Ford and Miss Dean- 
nard with whom we had a few minute 
chat. When we were nearing Vor- 
onto, itstarted to rain heavily and _con- 
tinued to do’so all the way until we 
reached Toronto. 

On the day of the opening ‘of the 
Convention, we registered as members 
of the Convention for 1928. In the 
evening, the re-union of the deaf took 
place in the church of the Deaf. Near- 
ly four hundred deaf people were pre- 
sent. On the evening of the second 
day, an address of welcome was spoken | 
to all who were present. The pro- 
gramme of a concert, managed by i 
Mrs. Waggoner, the ex-President, was | 
succesfully carried out. She was given 
great praise for her untiring effort. 

On the third day, being Sunday, 
three church services were held in the 
Toronto Deaf Church. They were 
all largely attended despite the weather 
being very sultry and hor. i 

On the fourth day, the field sports | 
and a softball tournament took place | 
on the campus of Victoria College. | 

On the fifth day, nearly all the deaf 
had a delightful excursion by boat 
across Lake Ontario to Niagara Falls. 
The sights of the falls were marvelous. * 
An account of our visit may be writ-| 
ten in the next issue of the Canadian. 

On the sixth day, the rest of the! 
field sports and the softball tournament | 
was completed. In the evening, abig : 
banquet was given to. members only. | 
This was the last day of the Conven- 
tion. [remained in Toronto for a 
couple of weeks visiting various spots 
of interest. In going home, we ar- 

+ tived a four in the morning with plenty 
of misfortunes, It'is strange to say 
* that the same tire blew out eleven times 


On Saturday morning, September. 
the first my father gave me some 


money, and after I had done so 
the housework I went the 


That was at about ten o’clock in the 
Then I paid my entrance 


and went in. 


First I went into the Government 
Building where I had a good time. Next 
I went into the Industrail and Process 
Buildings where there were many 


things to interest me. 


When I came out of the Process 
Building it was one o'clock, so I went 


and had some lunch, 
Gee! but that lunch was good. 


After lunch | went to the Midway. 
It was packed tight with people, 
and what atime of it I had getting 


around! 


Next I went on the ‘‘Ex’’ flyer,and 
as | lew down the track it gave me a 


queer feeling in my stomach. 


Next I visited the freak shows where 


I had many a good laugh. 


‘At about two o'clock I went to the 
Grandstand to see the atheletic sports. 
‘After watching the sports I went 
down to the waterfront to see the 


aeroplane stunts. 


It made my hair stand to see with 
what fearlessness the acrobat¢ perform- 


ed. 


Later I went to see the aeroplane 
| show for I am fond of aviation. 
stayed there about a couple of hours 


examining the different models 


how each kind was controlled, and also 


to see the engines of the planes. 


‘After seeing the planes it was time 


for supper. 


Well. after supperl went to see the 
| MotorS h ow where there were many 
fine cars, especially these higher pric 
ed ones, such as Cadillacs and Pierce 


Arrows. 


Next I went into the Ontario Govern- 
In there I saw many 

species of Ontario’s fish and animals. 
| Rainbow trout were the most promin- 


ment Building. 


ent variety exhibited there. 


T also saw weasels, 
and a fox. Next Iv 


minksy raccoons 
ited the forestry. 
department where Tsaw-an Indian and 


seventh, the boys were looking for an 
ice-pond, but they could not find one. 
f | The next afternoon they found one 
. | near the Canadian National tracks. 
As soon as they had foundit, they put 


They had not long to skate, because 
they were a long distande from the 
residences. They hada great time 
skating. ‘The first boy, who fell on 
the ice this year, was Joe Carriere. 
Thope that the boys will flood the rink 
in afew days, Mr. Lally told me 
that we would have:to wait until the 
ground Was frozen several. inches, 


Donat J. Maitre. 


Barbering 

—Last September Miss Ford ask- 
ed if any boys wanted to work in the 
barber shop. Joe Carriere and 
wanted to be barbers. i 
shoe-shop every Monday and Wed- 
nesday; also Joe works in the _ print- 
ingshop. We work at barbering the 
girls’ hair in the girls’ Residence 
every Tuesday. We also barber. in 
thetbarber shop and cut the boys’ hair 
every Thursday or Saturday. We 
like to work at barbering, but it makes 

our right arm stiff. 
Francis Gerald Meyette. 


The Y. M.C. A. 

Every Thursday afternoon, when it 
is warm, we go tothe Y. M. C. A. 
I enjoy swimming very much, Last 
Thursday afternoon the weather was 
of | warm, and we went to the Y. M. C, 
and were accompanied by Misses Bell 
and Daly. We played basketball. 
Helen McNish and’ Carrie Buchan 
were two team leaders, and { was on 
Helen's team. My side won. When 
we had finished doing this, we wentto 
change our clothes. ‘We sivam in the 
pool for a while. After swimming. 
weavent home. Ve had a great time 
at the Y. MC. A. [think that we 
will go there again this week if it is 
bright and warm. 


—Alma Grace Dart. 


Moving Pictures 
— Last Saturday night all the pupils 
attended ashow in the assembly-hall at 
eight 0’ clock. Hugh McMillan and 
Sydney Wall helped Mr. Lally. work 


on their skates, and skated for awhile. ° 


Mr. Lally told Hugh and me that he 
wanted us to help him in the projec- 
‘tion-room on the second floor. We 
were glad because, we liked to work 
there. 

When the movie forthe small child- 
sren was finished, he asked Hugh and 
me what we were going to do. We 
told him that we had nothing to do, 
So he told us that if we liked, we could 
read some bopks inthe library until the 
show began for the seniors. 

‘Ateight o'clock the seniors came to 
the assembly-hall. We packed the 
reels of film after the show and we 
helped cleanup the room. The pic- 
tures came from the Province of Ont- 
ario Pictures, Toronto. We sent them 
back by express. "3 


' —bidney Joseph Wall. 


—On October the twenty-fourth 
Mr. Blanchard showed us to know 
how to grow flowers. . Weput nar- 
cissus bulbs and stones in'a bowl and 
poured water in it. We put the bowl 
ina dark place until the roots grew 
well. Then he placed them on the 
window-sill. The narcissus have pret- 
“ty white flowers. He also planted 
‘tulip bulbs in a flower pot with earth in 
it. We put some water in thes pot. 
‘Then we put them in the cupboard 
j until the roots grew. When the roots 
had‘grown, Mr. Banchard put them 
on the window-sill. Also-he ‘put a 
hyacinth bulb)in a narrow{necked bowl 
yup to the neck with water.“ The roots 
tof the hyacinth have grown-a great 
deal, but it will be a long time ‘until 

the bulb has flowers. 
—John Gordon Richardson. 


at 
I work in the 


| Phe Deaf Hebrew Club of 
Toronto 


Two years ago ( heard that there 
was going to be anew club for the 
deaf in Toronto. Joe Goldman is 
president for the deaf Hebrew club. 
Nettie Wallis secretary; Jack Herman 
lis treasurer. Iam certainly glad that 
lwe have meetings. Last year we used 
to meet our deaf friends at the club. 
Mr. Stein gave us a_ lecture. He 
spoke on how to help deaf pupils, We 
have no clubhouse, but the members 
meet at each others homes. When 


fs us a aw with their tepee. ¥ 4 a ‘e 
while the rest ofthe tires never gave : sa he Tadian ee ‘making a birch- | on the picture moving machine. The | they came to my home, I* spoke to 
Ue aay table But T didn't cate yan Cenoe while his squaw made | pictures were, the Mogi Mott, Max | them, and [also gave a party. 


care 
ers) 


about it, and I certainly enjoyed 
ing the city of Toronto and renewing , 
acquaintances with many deaf friends 
from all parts of Ontario. 

G. M. Brigham. 


Last summer after I retired from 
my work at Waubaushene I returned to 


eA 


moccasins. 
1 also saw 


and got. home quite late. 
did have an enjoyable day, 
tired. oe 


a couple of Rangers’ 
cabins which held great interest for me: 

Lleftthe C.N. E. atabcutten 0 clock 
I certainly 
but I was |language of the other. 


R. Robertson. 


Speaks English. The Dancer's Brace 
et and His Quaker Girl. We laughed 
+ it Max speaks English because an Eng- 
lish lady was trying to talk toa French 
gentleman and neither could speak the 
They drew 

each other 


some pictures and made 


Every month each deaf Hebrew in 
Toronto pays fifty cents to the club. 
Sometime we will buy a .club-housc. 
The Hebrew boys and girls who are 
at school do not pay any money. We 
shall du that when we finish school. 

—Willie L. Abrams. 
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of the series he has thus gained agood 
| knowledge of the masterpieces of the 
world’s leading artists. 

Speaking of the value of pictures to 
the’pupil, we find the following point. 
! ed comment in an educational ‘paper; 

The most important picture gallery 
to form correctly is the gallery of mem- 
ory says Palph Tracy Hale ina re- 
cent article on pictures in the school 
room. He points out that pictures for 
school room decoration should be 
chosen with the utmost attention to 
their unconscious Sinflacnes on the 

4 children who are to be exposed to them. 
and of our deep sorrow andinense re | Delrng that children lve color and 
gret. To every pupil andtoevery mem. | their appetite fort grows by what its 


ber of the staff, Dr. Coughlin’s de- 
ning) i to produce processes of color reproduc- 
mise is felt asa personal bereavement, Gontahic marwinklinenevecthie 


for he was more than the capable and 2. 
7 i s necessary realization to the need for 
eficiene Superintendents) hesiwas the:| ar in edueationst ltidaynedion? us 


frag anidivrarm-hearted friend (of every tip perhaps we had ssense‘ofcolor‘all 
2 the time but had been unable to. exer- 


And if our sorrow is so great, what) "2° © 2 
eneul fy cise it. The world was, ina word, at 
moet Be tieianeuetiol bis hear besken last on the way to be educated ip the 


widow, who was at his side as he was 

so suddenly stricken in his car, and who | Common beauty of color. 7. 
isleftchildless andalone. Surely here, CH ipsa ROR et 
if ever, is sorrow too deep for words, | Tres Of Cruelty or those depicting 
too intense for us to even conceive in 
our thoughts. To her goes outthe warm- 
est sympathy of every one at the School, 
a part only, but none more sincere and 
heartfelt, of the -great outpouring of 
condolences that have come to her 
from their hosts of friends in Belleville 
and from all parts of Ontario and of 
the continent. 


Doubtless all of our readers have 
ere this heard the sad news of the‘sud- 
den passing away on the 10th inst. of 
our esteemed and beloved Superinten- 
dent, C. B. Coughlin, M.D. Tennyson 
spoke with true poctic insight when 
he said that “‘words half reveal and half 
conceal the thought within,”’ for mere 
words are quite inadequate to express 


Such pictures when repeatedly shown 
are likely to make an entirely different 
impression from the one intended. 


The Teacher’s Aim 


Your first function is naturally that 
of supplying the child with exper- 
iences, information, ideas, knowledge. 
But consolation we are sure, will | Your studies here have already taught 
conn e Sanaultion owing from the ITC cael ta ie tocario: Sein 
realize that of him it it abundantly { io thejadaptuiontofibelchildsinithe 
i Fhighest sense to the demands of a social 
environment. You give hin: know- 
ledge that he may act with relatively 
greater force, ecomony, breadth of 
view and fitness. 
Your second function is that of 
| training the child to habitual lines of 
’ reaction upon ‘the knowledge’ he has 
In this issue we make but the above ; acquired. This function comprises 
brief reference to the death. of our, 2mong its purposes, the ideas of habit, 
Superintendent, reserving further and ' facility, the establishment in the child 
extended notice for our next edition, | fan unconscious mechanism of habits. 
which will be take the form of a| ! raining in habits oftaction, like the 
Special Memorial Number. imparting of knowledge, cannot, how- 
Our senior supervising teacher, | Vet, become and end itself. | 
- J. Campbell, has been directed by ; Must be made to subserve the higher 
the Minister of Education to be the » €"45 of life; it is their natural function 
Acting-Prinicipal of the school until in the economy of the individual to 
a new Superintendent has been duly , have just this bearing upon the great 
appointed. j Purposes of existence. In that they 
sa ! result in a delicate, complex, and more 
Gapeeeaee } or less automatic mechanism, training 
THE USE OF PICTURE: yin definite knowledge and training in 
THE CLASSROOM is receivi definite habits have opened the way to 
creased recognition with the progress the child for the exercise of freedom. 
of education. Illustrations in_profus- 


c Freedom is self directed activity within 
ion illuminating any pedagogical subject the limits of natural law and order. 
instead of leaving a great deal of the ; If knowledge and habit bring some- 
lesson to the imagination of the pupil is 


what of a socially fitting law and orde: 
the rule to-day. And this is true not into the child's being they have paved 
only of pupils in the lower grades, but the way for the exercise of a law-abid. 
of those of the higher grades as well, 


ing freedom, provided some artisc-tea- 
the text-books of the older ones being chertan ‘supply the inspiration there to. 
replete with pictures. And thenthere 


r Herein lies the third and highest 

is the latest addition to picture instruc- function of the teacher, and the on 

tion—the classroom ‘Movies’? which which will distinguish her as an artist 

have not as yet come into general use. in her work, —the call of the child no 
In our school we have every pictorial 


: only to his traditional heritage of kno 
aid to study. There are catalogued 


: ei 1ed ledge and facility, but also to the en: 
cabinets containing hundreds of pic- thusiastic and consecrated devotion of 
tures on a wide range of subjects cover- 


t his powers to the best ends which the 
ing all grades. Then we have a pro- age and the civilization can be made to 


“Life's work well done, 
Life's race well run, 
Life’s victory well won, 
Now cometh rest.” 
“And so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.’” x 


j horrors of war, etc., before children. . 


Both | 


le¥: ae. not politic. 
different political 


‘That the deaf are capable of engag- | © ‘The Late Dr. Russell Conwell, one 
jing successfully in nearly all kinds ‘of : of the most successful’ lecturers who 
work and business is shown by the * ever appeared on the platform, received 
records of the deaf of Ontario. There nearly eleven million dollars during his 
» were over four hundred deaf. ‘persons | long life; but when he died his person- 
in attendance at the Convention in'| al estate was only nine thousand dol- 
Toronto last summer, and a canvas of ; lars. Practically every dollar was given 
those present revealed the fact that they | away for the education of youth. 
are variously engaged in some sixty © 
different kinds of work: There are 
pelts eee maken a Hare describes the character of the next war: 
‘ gravers, postal clerks (20),. casket ! ‘Our, insular armour, long trusted, is 
makers, blacksmiths, milliners, teach- now useless. The Channel is, indeed, 
ers, wood carvers, letter carriek, dress- become the deep ditch of Cromwell's 
makers, typists, seamstresses, tailors, phrase. There isno defence. The 
hat-makers, caretakers, bookbinders, defence lies in counter-attack. If 
electricians, upholsterers, canners, bas- London is exposed, So are cities of the 
ket and reed workers, paper hangers, Continent. The logic works. War 
news dealers, photographers, pressers becomes an agony of mutual destruc- 
and cleaners, barbers, railway clerks, 0M, in which blow after mortal blow 
customs clerk, bee-keepers, fruit grow- iS showered upon the Centres of civili- 
ers mechancial engineers, workers in Zatlon. Insuch a war there is no 
many kinds of factories, laborers, and Victory and no defeat, only suicide up- 
numerous others. And all seemed to. 0” ashes—and he ‘triumphs’ who 


ed 2 bleeds to death upon the smaller pile, 
be Prose crousy happy Ex son-pied Such are the Tealities, and we must 


face them. Till the whole world has 
realized.the fatal quality of the wea- 
pons which-it--commands, ” we, ~ too, 
‘must trust to our bombers and to the 
fear which is their escort. 


Prosperity Among Schools 
For The Deaf 

General prosperity for the country 
is reflected in new buildings for state 
schools for the deaf. 

Alabama leads with $300,000 for 
the deaf and blind. . Next comes 
Washington state with $225,000 for a 
new administration building. 

‘The Maryland school is to have a 
new school building at a cost of $70, 
000. ie 

The North Dakota school is to have 
a new trades building to cost $50,000. 

A bill has been favorably ‘reported 
allowing $150,000 fer a new trades 
building for the Michigan school. 

The New Mexico school has been 
allowed $75,000 fora boys’ dormitory. 

The Oklahoma school is to have 
$60,000 fora new gymnasium this 

{year and $100,000 fur a Primary-Hall 
| Next year. 


F g ay At Mt. ‘Airy School, _ Philadelphia, 
The Thrill Of Meeting tne ground hasbeen broken athe 
People In Your Own Work : work is well under way on the foua- 
A Conference or Convention is a tion for a» new gymnasium. he 
very important thing. Great good is ’ structure will cost $140,000. 
often accomplished. But the thrill is! “The Idaho School has a. $161,242 
{not found in the program. It isin building program. 
{meeting people from whom you have | The Florida School has just comple- 
jbeen separated and perhaps others ted a magnificent boys’ dormitory at a 
yeu have never met before, who are ! cost of $100,000, and is at present 


in your work. * building a similar building fcr the girls. 
One is overjoyed at meeting them i Florida has a $321,000 building 
! again and has so many chances to talk : program for the new year. 
{| over little professional matters which | _ The North Carolina School forthe 
are quite important to all. Deaf has last year spent $80,000 for 
j It is nice to go into the dining j Permanent improvements—new boil- 
room and ‘“‘break bread’’ with a cer- [¢S, a new trades building and equip- 
tain group at this meal and another : ment. ' 
group at the next. Rochester is to have an entirely new 
There are a lot of fine fellows in, plant and construction is now under 
all of these meetings and much to be ' way. The new boiler-room, laundry 
learned from their point: of view. and kitchen building will be completed 
As long as the meeting lasts it is a re-_ this fall,and next year onc ortwo of the 
curring thrill because it takes a good four new school buildings will be 
while to get around ‘and then when erected 


© 


This is how the London Observer 


From an excellentarticle in The lo- 
.wa Hawkeye, by..Wlli: Grant,.- 
we take the two following excerpts, 
which we commend tothe attention of 
all whom they may concern: 

“‘Every employer hasa responsibility 
to handicapped people that many are 
illing to recognize. If handi- 
capped people can do the work they 
are entitledtoa fair chance. They are 
likewise entitled to a chance todem- 
onstrate that they can and will do the 
jobjefficiently and faithfully. Th 
frequently denied them, under various 
pretexts, such asthe Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, Group Insurance, or 
some pension system. An employer 
taking this attitude is not fair to him- 
self. Many times he loses the pos- 
sibility of unusually faithful and loyal 
service? 

“It is folly to expect any number of 
employers to provide places for handi- 
capped persons unless they are as ca- 
pable in their job.as someone else 
would be. Business competition is so 
keen that utmost efficiency must be ex- 
| pected of each employee. 
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Toronto 


Thursday, Dec. 6th, wasared letter 


He: day at LO.F. Temple, the occasion 
| being the visit of Grand President 


ita. Av 8. WAGGONER, H. 
1, COWANy LONDON; JOUN.T. 51 
‘fononTo ~ 


Christmas 
It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friend of our pupils that 
it is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. : 
As usual, none of the pupils will be 
allowed to go home, but this will not 


prevent them having a very good time 
here if all who are interested in them 
will cordially assist. The children are 
looking forward eagerly to this festive 
day, but their pleasure will largely de-- 
pend on the extent to which they are 
rememberedbytheir home folks. We 
hope that every child will receive a 
presentofsomekindfromhome. Even 
the poorest can afford some inexpen- 
swe present and the children’s pleasure 
does not depend so much on the value 
of the gift as on-the fact that it is from 
their own loved ones. 

We strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything in the way of 
eatables. The pupils fare as well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more.. When children get 
food from home they are apt to. over- 
eat and get ill, and as we have about 
three hundred children here, it is 
impossible for us to watch everyone 
and guard them againt eating too 
much, 4 


The best presents are useful 
Wearing articles, or toys that will 
ane. Books, 'alxo, are always 
acceptable. Stelizhs, for the girix, 
.aremost usetal during the winter 
months, and parents will find will 
there will give lasting pleasure, 
Where the noveity svon wears off 
other gitts, 


rcelx and boxes xhould ar- 
‘enotlater thau December 


Please send your parcels and boxes 
early as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
Press offices, “Every year some presents 
arrive too late for distribution on Christ- 
mas Day, to the very-keen disappoint- 
ment of children. 

There are always a few children | 
whose parents are dead, or are too poor 
to send them any presents, or who neg- ! 
lect ta do so." We hope those who 
ate better able. will enclose some'gifts | 
in their own children’s boxes for these | 
ess-favored pupils. Or any money , 
Sent direct to the superintendent for | 
this purpose will be expended as judic- | 
loisly as possible for the benefit of these ' 
little ones, 1 

Ifyou enclose gifts for other child-j 

ten, kindly notify the superintenden 
$0 that such gifts can be taken out of ; 
| the box ‘before Christmas morning. | 

Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, care of the School forthe Deaf, 

lleville, Ontario. All express chart 
fs must be prepaid, or the parcel will 

Tefused, 


Gibson of the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf. A representation 
gathering of over 50 was presentto great 
the distinguished visitor and to enjoy 
his:random talk which on the whole 
was both general and specific. His talk 
was very interesting as a matter of 
course. Heis a magnetic speaker. 
He radiated cheerand emphasized the 
value of good fellowship. ' It goes 
without saying the crowd was well en- 
tertained and pleased to meet the re- 
Presentative of good wili and brother- 
hood. His address will be ‘found 
below. 

The banquet and social of the local 
frats was held on Dec. tst, at the hall 
of our church in celebration of the 
million dollar insurance mark passed by 
the fraternal society at ees office 
in Chicago. The frats with their 
Wives and sweethearts: tured out en 
Masse to make the occasion a merry 
one. A birthday cake with five candles 
on the table was a great display with 
menu following: 

Heart Celery, Queen Olives, Ten- 
derloin with dressing, Green peas, 
Mashed Potatoes with cheese, Ban- 
quet rolls, Jardiniere Salad, Fru it can- 
dies, Fancy ice cream, Coffee, Sweet 
Gherkins, Salted nuts, Carrots, 
Butter, Birthday cake, Iced wafers, 
Orangeade. 

After the sumptuous menu had am- 
ple justice done to it, the Toastmaster, 
Mr. Asa Forrester opened up the ow 
of wit and wisdom with pat remarks 
on the various speakers as he introduc- 
ed the 

An “‘address of welcome’’ was de- 
livered by President Baskerville, ‘‘Mil- 
lion Dollar Insurance’’ by Fourth 
Grand President J.T. Shilton B.A. of 
N.F.S.D. in his eloquent manner. 
The ‘N.F.S.D.” by John F. Gotthe!f 
in his pleasing manner.,“Brotherhood’* 

. Jaffray in his oratoric style, 
“The Ladies’ by H.E. Grooms. 


by A 
and * 


competitive age and in overcoming the a large congregation, includin 
Prejudice agairist the deafin general. | number of the deaf from St. pe maee 


‘ause of our common cause, we 
should forget the imaginary boundary 
dividing America into’ ‘Canada’ and 

‘America’ and stick together an¢-show 


the ‘world what the English speaking | 


deaf can accomplish: 

We were once curiosities—people 
could not understand us with our 
swinging arms and moving fingers, 
later; people were surprised to. know 
we could read and write. Today the 
majority of intelligent people respect 
us; they regard us as normal human 
beings deprived of hearing in our early 
childhood, usually through illness 

T can honestly say I believe that the 


and Cleve, who had labored so pains- 
takingly and faithfully many, many 


spirit of De I'Epee, Sicard, Gallaudet ! 


Woodstock, and other places. Mr. 
and Mrs. Riberdy and their son, and 
Miss Berry, all of Detroit came up for 
the service. Mrs. Alexander gave a 
hymn, “‘Jesus’ Cross’”’ in graceful 
signs. 

i Mr. E. Hackbush, of Toronto, was 

j the guest of Mr, and Mrs. A. S. Wag- 

‘ goner on Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Asa Forrester, tof, Toronto, 
sheld service for the deaf in Hamilton 
on Sunday, November 18th, and gave 
avery good address. — Mrs. B. Suther- 
land, of Dundas, gave; the hymn, 

How Can | Help but Loye Him.” 
The whole service was greatly enjoyed 
by the audience. : 


1s) 
years ago to educate the deaf, can see ; Pupils Locals 
us to-day. Here we are assembled in} { have not much news around here, 
this magnificent lodge room, some | so [’d like to write a local about one of 
where there departed spirits, seeing us, | my times last summer. Soon after I 
must feel gratified-at_our success in! went home from here last June, I was 
jovesconning sheds in Lhe ules nid j much eupnsctl to see ead tl boys 
:? os “ = coming to my home as ad never 
| il or 
ee czars anica. Wl houeh ofthe deaf poole viting 
INERSSoD oi xenibershipin the ' during the summer. ‘They were Face- 
|N.F. S. D. is gratifying it can be Jey Fountain, Willie Brandon, and 
| made larger by promoting a better un- | Herman St.Ament,{rom | Cobaconk, 
( Seana cus BurDsecs ct ie 80- | which is about 14miles from my home. 
|than’@5 yeart ago to show thelaverstel cha tamer ear MeO: 
f E s whose ni vi x 
; insurance compaany. that the deaf are | They tavera baby ey tones pest 
|as good risk as those who can hear.| | He is hearing and is so cute that my’ 
__ Before the founding of the “society, ' people were very fond of him. Doro- 
insurance companies regarfedithe deaf thy and Farley and their boy often 
| as hazardous risks and increased their came tomy home for dinner and 
ie Sonsidersblyond some cases deni- supper (Belore ihe opening of the 
'm insurance. . $. D. my ntothe ited me t 
| Bue with our phenomeal growth based - go ts Fountsin's place for a few days, 
{ on low insurance cost until today we’ | hadagreat time. —H.M. ish. 
have 6000 members in-Canada and the ! ees es 
| United States and more than $1,000, | —Oh! Christmas is coming soon 
000 in assets, the restrictions against and everyone will be happy. Every- 
the deaf are being gradually.dropped _ body will have much entertainment at 
until today only two of the largest in- Christmas and the arrangements, are’ 
| surance companies in the U.S. A. | going to be made early. 
continue to discriminate against the; During the schvol-time the days 
deaf. The N.F S.D. is aleader in | scem to have flown quickly since the 
the field of insurance unions—in fact } opening of the school in September 
\-[think our High School class is doing 


The games provided lots of fun and. our valuation report which can be sub- 
the whole affair was a very pleasant  stantiated by the Canadian Govern- 
one and will not soon be forgotten by ment at Ottawa, shows a solvency of 


those fortunate enough to be present. , 148percent.  Inaddition to insurance. 


well in school. The pupils ofthe H. 
S. class are quite auxious and pleased 
{because we hope to be allowed to 


| are successful in many lines o} 


Gleadow, Harris and Batstone from 
Hamilton honored us with their pre- 
since which was highly appreciated. + 

The regular meeting of the Brigden 


Literary Society was held at the hallof, society was first founded. 


our church last Saturday with the elec- 
tion of officersand committee for 1929 
which resulted as follgws:- ‘Presi- 


dent, F.H. Harris; Secretary-Treasur- million dollars, and our business is! mas jg approaching! And 


the N.F.S.D. also offerssickness and : spend .a short vacation at home at 


accideft benefits. The N.F. S. D. 
is in a strong financial position today in 
marked contrast to the days when the 
Those 
Werestormy and uncertain days; we 
depeniled much on faith and hard 
work. \Today we have more than one 


Christmas time. , Dr. Coughlin has 
‘given us permission to go home then. 
| We all hope that Mr. Stewart who 
| is ill will be better by the time that we 
| return for the New Year. : 

—Albert Schwager. 


Qh, how happy we all are as Christ- 
Just think 


et, F Haekbush; The committee con- under regular supervision of the State there are only spree weeks jeft and i 


of Messrs Chas. Elliott, J. Byrne, 
W. Watt and H.W. Robertsand Mrs. 
W. Wart, Mrs. Whealey, Mrs. 
Roberts, and Misses E. Hazlitt and 


|B. Wilson. 


of Illinois and also the Canadian 
Government at Ottawa. 
ance laws are stfict but weehave had 
no trouble in complying with them 
| this speaks highly of our. efficient or- 


The insur- ‘ 


‘is not faroff. Now, everybody seems 
exceedingly glad that winter is here 
:and also, out door winter sports. We 
girls have had swimming exercises 
anb gymnastic sportsatthe Y.M.C.A., 


The retiring president H.W. Ro- ganization and business methods. | every Thursday afternoon; but no 


bets, reported after having a_s 
ful year and beneficial to those w' 
members both young’and old. 


“SITTING ON THE TOP OF 
THE WORLD” wasthe way Francis 
P. Gibson, M.A. of Chicago, Grand 


| President of the National Fraternal So- 


ciety ofthe Deaf, an ternational or- 
ganization of the deaf in Canada and 
the United States described the deaf in 
his jant address before the Toronto 
Division No. 98in the 1.O.F. Hallon 
Dec. 6th. 


“The Canadian and American deaf 


f work. 

Here let me touch on this “Caha- 
dian’ and ‘Amerian’ myth, so far as 
language and custom go. Mr. 
Gibson said: “When | crossed the 
bridge from the United States into 
Canada, I was unable to see anything 
that would differentiate the two 
countries.” Weusethe same language; 
we have our same problems of the deaf 
in overcoming obstacles in the highly 


D. and carry liberal insurance;,p0 one 
‘can foretell the future, when it may be 
sorely needed to keepgthe family in- 
tact financially or to thip pay expenses 
during an unexpected confizement’ as 
a result of illness or accident. Life is 
too uncertain, and we should be 
adequately protected. “That is the 
very object of the N. F.S. D.”” 
sin concluding his address, Grand 
President Gibson paid a touching tri- 
bute sto King George, saying Ameri- 
cans felt concerned about his illness 
and that they admired his majesty for 
the man he is. 


Hamiltor News 
Mrs. A. S. Waggoner held a re- 
ligious service in London on Nov. 25th 
thesubject of heraddressbeing “*Histor- 
ical, Intellectual and Spiritual Faith,”” 
which she expounded in a very able 
and interesting manner. There was 


‘ccess- “Every deaf man in good health who | think’Wwe will not "go. any more until 
Hare ‘can afford i should join the N. F. S. | next Spring. 


However, we may go 
tomorrow if the weather permits and 
| hope so, for swimming is one of my 
; favorite spurts. Last summer, | had 
swimming and life saving lessons and 
found tife saving lessons most interest- 
, ing bécause I was taught how to save 
a drowning person when struggling, 
and to start on the tesuscitation work, 
and what I would do with him when 
he was brought to the nearest house. 
I think I should like to have diving 
lessons next summer ag: 
—Norma Smith 


i 

| Among the leading-silver producing 
countries of the world, Canada now 

i ranks fifth, her output being exceeded 
by thatof the United States, Mexico, 
Spain, and Australia; in zinc, sixth, 
with an out-put asmaller chan France 
and Germany, though only about one- 
tenth that of the United States, the 
world’s greatest proauccr. 


~ Christmas 
Christmas—best day of the year, 
Christmas—the day of love and cheer; 
Christmas—when joy and peace abide, 
Christmas—the birthday of a child. 


Christmas—when wise men bowed of 
yore, 

Christmas—we worship evermore; 

Christmas—too, our gifts we bring, 


Christmas—in homage to our King. 


School for the Deaf, | 
Belleville Noy, 29, 1928 | 


Dear Santa Claus,” 


lama goodgirl. I love you. I 
want perfume, a ring, some beads, 
roller skates, nuts, oranges and_ bars. 

Please write a letter to me. 

Good Bye. 
Dorothy Crewe. 


School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Dec.3, 1928 
Dear Santa Claus, = = 
Tam well, You will come Christ- 
mas. I shall be a good bay. 
I want a cocoanut, 2 knife, skates, 
a flashlight, some candy, a whistle, a 
belt, a toy train, some nuts and some 
oranges. I love you, Good-bye. 
Leonard Byers. 


j Christmas Gifts 
“Oh, oh,’’ said Jack a few days. 
| before Christmas. “‘I’m going to ask 
Mother whether we may make some 
Christnias presents’’” Anna said, Oh, 
yes, Jack, let’s ask her. I’m sure she 
will let us.’” So they asked her and she 
said they might. ‘‘Oh, goody!’’ cried 
both children. 

Jack ran ‘so fastto get his paints that | 
jhe tripped and fell downstairs. ‘‘Oh, 
Jack, did you hurt yourself?”” asked 
M ¢ ‘Anna. “Oh, n-o,’? said Jack, “‘but 

By Viretta Van Dom LT’ not g-o s-o fast next time.”? 

The children were busy ir the | 
kindergarten. They were making pres- 
ents for their mothers and fathers and 
sistersand brothers. There were clay 
dishes, bright colored bowls and ash 


Christmas Bells 


“‘Ring, ring, ng. ng, ng.’” 
Hear the merry Christmas bells. 
“Cling, clang, ng, ng, ng.” 
‘What glad news their music tells. 
Ri-ng the tidings to all men, 
“Christ is born in Bethlehem.’’ 


‘The Little Christmas Tree 


‘Anna could s-ew and Mother was | 


glad to sh-ow her how to make alittle | 
pincushion top. ‘Anna put‘a b-ow of 
pink ribbon on it. Jack said, “* know 
what I will make, Mother. I will make 


trays. There were little books with|some Christmas cards and Mok 


marks.’’ S-o the children wo 
and made many pretty gifts for C! 
mas. 


gay’covers. On one table was a pile 
of bright tissue paper and some ribbon 
and on another table there were my- 
sterious‘packages all wrapped and tied 
and ready to give to the parents and} 
friends. | By Maude M. Grant 

Some children were decorating the! A star shone bright in the midnight 
room for the play. The children | sky; 
had made their costumes and rehears- | Three Kings of the East came riding 
ed their play and invited their parents | 
to come to school that week. They) 
wanted the room to look very gay for | 
Christmas. 


The First Christmas 


v5 

The shepherds alone with their flocks 
that night, i 

Were sore afraid of the st bright 
“Oh, if we could only have a! light. Nii 
tree,’” said one little girl, ** we could | A Baby lay in the manger there 
put all our presents under it."’ ©’ And With His mother Mary, sweet and 
we could make decorations and puton{~ fair, 
the tree,”’ said another. “But how | while the Star with alight more bright 
could we getthe trec here?" said alittle; than day, 
boy. “I know,”’ said the teacher, 'per- Hoverea o'er the place where the 
haps we could all go out shopping. Did young Child lay, 
you ever buy a Christmastree and bring | ‘Three Kings came in from the narrow 
it home yourselves? ‘‘Oh, yes, let's | 


: Pe 1 street, 
go. Let's go!"’ sholited all the child- | 44 Jaid their gifts at the young Child's 
Fen at once. ‘That will be fun. | feet, 
That will be fun.” ~ | While the shepherds wondering came | 
Hats and coats were put on in a} along. 


hurry, and they all started out to look | Entranced and led by the angel's 
song. 


for a Chritmas tree. 

“There's a shop,’’ shouted John. | 
But the trees were ‘too expensive at 
that.shop; so they had to look for an- | 
other place. ‘ 

“‘Hereare some trees, but they are 
all too big,’’ said Paul. i 

Soon, however, they came to an-; 
other shop and this time theshopkeep- | 
erhad many little trees and they chose | 
one just the right size and just the right ¢ 
price. Then they started off for the | 
school again. Such funas they had 
carrying the tree themselves! Every- | 
one had a turn. 

In the kindergarten room they found 
silver paper and red paper and evety- 
one worked until the little tree was 
shining with silver stars, and_ silver 
chains, and little red baskets. 

When all the presents were wrapped 
in their bright papers and tied with 


The Three Wise Men 


A long time ago three Wise Men 
lived in the east. An angel told them 
about the baby Jesus. “They wanted 
to go and see him. The angel told 
‘them that they would see a beautiful 
bright star. It told them to follow the ; 
star and they would fiud Jesus. The | 
n their | wise men rode on their camels and‘ 
silver ribbon, they made a gay pile followed it for many days. After* 
beneath the tree. And when all “the | many days the star stopped over the 
mothers and fathers came to see the | stable of Bethlehem. The Wise Men 
Christmas play, there was the little | went in to see the Babe Jesus. They | 
tree to surprise them. But the biggest knelt down and worshipped Him and | 
surprise of all came when the children gave Him many beautiful presents. ' 
told them how they had bought the They went home. They did not tell 
tree and decorated it all themselves. King Herod. i 

i 


. What Shirley Saw 

Shirley was a noisy liltle girl. Every- 
body was always saying ‘‘Sh, sh, Shir- 
ley’” to her. © On Christmas Eve she 
planned to stay in front of the fireplace 
and be very, very still, because she 
thought that perhaps she might see 
Santa Claus when he came. She sat 
down on the soft rug in front of the 
fire, and Shep, her dog, sat beside her. 
Shirley was very still, but now and then 
Shep would made a noise. “‘Sh, sh, 
Shep,’? she said. “You must be still or 
Santa Claus will not come."’  Every- 
thing was very quiet. Soon Shep fell 
asleep. Shirley closed her eyes ever 
so little, but when she opened them, 
she saw her stocking filled to the brim 
with toys and goodies. ‘‘Oh, Shep,’”’ 
she cried, ‘‘Santa Claus has come and 
we never saw him!”* 


What Would You Say? 
If you should see 
A big, green tree, 
With candles all alight, 
* With pop-corn strings 
And pretty things, 
And tinsel shining bright, 
With stars that swing 
And bells that ring, 
Allred and green and blue, 
And lots of toys 
For girls and boys 
And lots of candies, too; 
And you should hear 
Somebody near 
Call out in cheery way: 
“‘What ‘sort of tree 
Can this one be?’” 
I wonder what you'd say?—Edith 
Stanford 


Tillotson in St. Nicholas 


Half a Dozen Riddles for 
December 


An animal with horns on its head, 


Tt pulls a jolly Saint’s sled. 


(A_ reindeer) 
Somebody with a huge pack of toys, 
For good little girls and good little 


boys. 
(Santa Claus) 
Something which on Christmas night 
Children hang up in plain sight... - 
(Stockings) 
A wonderful something fair and bright, 
Allcolors and silver with candle-light. 
(A_ Christmas tree) 
On the night before Christmas where 
children must be, 
For Santa won’t come if they’re up, 
you will-see. 
(In bed) 


On bright and happy Christmas Day 
What greeting do the people say? 
(Merry Christmas) 

© 


1 


id sweet, 
: Ne 
—Harry A. Friedman, 


Song of the Stockings 


In a row, 
Dangling 

angling, swaying to and fro, 
Stockings red, * . 
Stockings blue, 
Baby stockings too. 


Dolls and trumpets, balls and drums 


They shall hold when Santa comes. 
In a row, 

In-a row, 

Here they wait, you know. 


In a row, 

Ina row, 

Oh what sights they'll see ho, ho! 

In the: 

‘They will bark, 

‘Santa’s coming mark. 

They will see him with his pack; 

They will watch him going back. 

In a row, 

In a row, i 

Filled from top to toe. 

Another blackboard will bear Santa 
Claus and his reindeer, for that be- 
loved song that goes to the tune of 
“Jingle Bells’? 
| Sing, Christmas Bells 

Whereon our Savior-King is born; 
Say to the earth this is the morn. 
Sing to all men —the bond, the free, 
-The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 
The little child that sports in glee— 
The aged folks that tottering go— 
| Proclaim the morn 
That Christ is born, 
That saveth them and saveth me. 
i Eugene Field. 


<3 

y, If You’re Good 

Santa Claus will come tonight 
If you're good, 

And do what you know is right, 
As you should. 

Down the chimney he will creep, 

Bringing you a woolly sheep, 

And a doll that goes to sleep, 
If you're good. 

Santa Claus will drive his sleigh, 
Through the woods, 

But he'll come around this way 
If you're good 

With a wind-up bird that sings 

And a puzzle made of rings, 

He will bring you cars that go, 
Tf you're good. 

Jumping-jacks and funny thing, 
If you're good. 


} 
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“the East‘a.man_ sold ” 
pought three beautiful stones. “He was 
going ac “desert toi meet the 
Saviour, who had been promised to the 
world, and give him the precious 
stones. He:told his father goodbye and 
started on his journey. ‘The three 
other wise men were to wait for himin 
‘an old monastery many. miles away. If 
+ he had not cone by midnight, » when 
the bright star in the East, which was 
to guide them, had appeared in the 
sky, they were to go on without him. 
‘After he had started on the journey, 
he was stopped by a dying man. The 
man needed food and water. The 
wise man stayed with him and nursed 
him. He got well and then he gave 
him one of the precious stones to buy 
food, and left him, The three wise 
men left him because he had notarriv- 
‘ed at the old monastery by midnight. 
So the other. wise man went on alone. 
Soon his horse got sick and died. 
He had to wait for some one to come 
along. ‘Then:he gave the second preci- 
‘ous stone away to a man, who promis- 
ed to take the third stone and buy him 
a horse. 


‘smoked goose and baked apples. To 
the ‘Germans may attributed the crea- 
tion of Santa Claus and the introduc- 
tion of the Christmas tree. ~ The in- 
auguration of the Christmas tree, ac- 
credited to Martin Luther, is of much 
interest and has ‘gained wide accep- 
tance. The story goes that the idea 
came to Luther when he was traveling 
alone one Christmas eve. The snow 
Covered country, the trees, the sky 
with its gleaming points of light, made 
such a deep impression on him that he 
could neither shake it off nor- express 
it. Suddenly the irrepressible feeling 
assumed practical form. He went in= 
to the garden and cutting a little fir 
tree, brought it into the nursery, put 
some candles on its branches and light- 
ed them. 

The original Santa Claus was an 
aged figure with snowflakes on his 
large beard, dressed in fur, rod i 
hand, and a large bag on higack wh 
was known in Germany as’ Knecht 
Rupert.”’ This character long ago 
took the place of St. Nicholas, saint 
of the primitive church and the special 
friend to children. One of the duties 
of Knecht Rupert or Santa Claus is 
to distribute gifts from the Christmas 


‘Atlast he had another horse. and } 


started on over the desert. He saw a 
dog lying on the ground dying of thirst. 
He'stopped to help it. 


voice saying, In as much as ye 
unto the least of these, ye did it even” 
unto me.’? The wise man had found 
the Saviour by helping others. 


Christmas Customs in 
Different Lands 

In modern-times, Christmas is the 
season throughout Great Britain for 
scattered families to reunite, when 
tender memories and old associations 
arerenewed. The royal family 
the example for-the celebration of the 
merry Christmastide: so highly cherish- 
edby the British people, and it was the 
custom of King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra to pass the day 
quietly at Sandringham and give per- 
sonai supervision to the distribution of 
gilts. The Christmas tree was in- 
troduced into England at the time of 
the marriage of Queen Victoria to a 
German prince. 

The modern observance of Chri: 
mas differs greatly in different land: 
In France the Christmas dinner in- 
cludes the poulet, cooked and garnish- 
ed in French style, liver pudding, rich 
with truffles and seasoning. In Paris 
“both the goat and donkey are eaten; 
the latter, when young, is said to be 
of fine favor. ‘Ihe French Chri 
mas feast lasts three days. After din- 
ner there is a vigorous chanting of 
Noel's’? until midnight when every- 
body goes to mass.. Probably few 
countries observe the custom of making 
gifts to the poor as is done in France: 
The children all receive Christmas 
boxes from which gifts are taken from 
the basket forthe poor, and homeless 
children are gladened by gifts of fruit, 
candy, and toys which they in turn 
are taught to share with others in the 
true Christmas spirit. In Southern 
France the old custom of blessing the 
Christmas log which is placed in the 
huge fireplace before the table where 
the family will dine is stillkept. The 
Christmas tree, was introduced into 
France by the Duches Helene in 1840. 
The French have an original way of 


planting the tree in a tub so as to pre- 


serve its freshness till New Year. 
Opservance In GeRMANY 


Germany is preeminently the land 
of Christmas observance. Here Christ- 
mas is a home festival in the fullest 
sense of the word. The dinner con- 
sists of roast goose stuffed with -chest- | 


nuts, pork boiled with sauer kraut, 
beef with sour sauce, black pudding, 


A bright light | 
shone all around and he heard a sweet | 
ai 


trees and from his large bay in which 
he carries presents but his first wish is 
{to impress the children with his 
authority as shown by the rod, for the 
naughty child never receives gifts from 
Knecht Rupert. After the gifts are 
distributed the distinctive German cus~ 
tom of indulging in a hearty embrace 
and kiss follows. No one is excused 
young and old, friend and _ relative, 
rich and poor, take part in this cere- 
mony. 


Joy of Christmas 

One of the finest things about Christ- 
mas is its trueness, the joyous of 
At Christmas time no 
jis necessary to make it go; Christmas 
never has to be made a ‘success, 

a parade or pageant. 
| _ Christmasis in a certain sense an in 
| stitution; it comes at a certain a 
each year; it always has its Christma: 
tree, its stocking, its poultry dinner 
} colored with cranberries. But it is 
| one of those institutions that has never 


| 
i 
i 
1 


nature of man. 

Christmas pr: 
wom 
ly beings. 


aves to us that men, 


friends. 

rs go on 
women quarrel 
property or over other men 


But at Christni 
er the broad 


bitterness. 
there comes 01 
our western civil 
much like other ¢ 
reversion to type. 


Ice Oo! 


Man wants most 


someone else isto blam 
e is a general 


teasons th 

At Christmas time ther; F 
forgetting of everything but being nat 
ural. Christmas is the great annua 


that has come to be segregated unde 
the name of Christendom. 
‘Christmasis the finest‘thing that ha: 
come out of Christianity, because it | 
the friendliestthing.. Men and womer 
are not naturally and healthy medelers: 


the best part of theirliv 


orthe repres- 


‘At Christmas time men 
rgettobe anything but childre! 
Perhaps some day there w 


n again 


if ill be 


been institutionized; it exists in the | dro said, 


and children are atheart friend- 
‘The spontaneity of Christ- 
mas giving and Christmas cheer proves 
what people really want to begz-good 


atother times; men and | 
mong themselves over | 
dd wo- 
men; artifical requirements are im- | 
posed that incite to greed, dishonesty 
time | 


n, which is pretty 
iligations, a great 


to be happy, he wants to dance and 
sing and to make other persons happy. 


‘At other times than Christmas some- 
thing seems to be wrong, and man 


armistice of that portion of humanity ; 


andthe most 
does not come from 


reformatory 


sort of Christmas every day of the 
year. Perhaps men and women will 
be able to for get more often and more 
completely, and thereby livemore com- 
pletely, the elimination of bitterness 
and artificial antagonisms being both the 
Cause and effort of this happy state. 

Perhaps one of the'iessons of Christ- 
mas is that we have more to forget 
than to learn.—Detroit News. 


‘The Christmas Bells 


‘In a land far away there wasa beauti- 
fnl church. Three bells hung highin 
the tower. --They were wonderful 
bells. 

There was a great bell that went 
Glang! Clang! Clang! There was 
the middle sized bell that went Cling! 
Cling! Cling! and the litle bell that 
went Ring! Ring! Ring! These 
bells rang only on Christmas eve. 

No one knew who rang them. Some 
said it was the wind. Others thought 
fairies touched the bells. i 

The people loved to hear the bells 
ring. They sat very still in the beauti- 
ful church. They listened and listen- 
ed for the music of the bells. How 
happy they were when they heard 
them ring! 

But one Christmas eve the people 
waited and waited. The belts did not 
ring. - Then how sad they were! 

Christmas came again and the people 
listened for the bells. But “the bells 
did not ri 

Again It was Christmas. 
did not ring. ¢ 

Every Christmas eve the people 
went to the beautiful church. They 


The bells 


|The bells did not ring. 3 
| One Christmas eve two little boys 
were playing in they snow. They 
were Pedro an¥ Little Brother. 

Little Brother said, ““O, Pedro, 
can’t we go to the church.tonight? 
Perhaps. the. bells will ring.’” 


} great musician. 


listened for the music of the bells. ; 


And; 


First Christmas 
The shadows are thick in the stable. 
alantern burns dim 


eateries aera 
With the sweet breath of the uiyrrh. 

La! the black darkness is shattered 

nd bort of angels ava singing 

‘The birth of the Child from afar, 


“Litt up sour hearts in thankegiving! 
‘Sing wongs of gladness ayaint 
with glory, 


Wise Men come walking 
Bearing rich silver aud old; 
‘cote trailing the WAito star 
With wool and lamb from the fold; 
Knooling In rapt adoration, 
“They lift their hearts in glad prayer. 
While he aweet soni of the anwels 
‘Thill throught tre realms of the air. 


‘Mary holds Christ on her bosori, 
Her face is. vision most fair: 

‘Ax the Wise Men and the shephergs 
Lean to 

Over the manger wher 

And Mary siniles down upon Hi 


little Child:the1 
tu. 
—Eager Daniel Kramer; 


Stilluess returns apd the sbi 
vo where a lantern 


Ring! Ring! Ring! The waiting 
people were very happy. 

Little Brother ran from the church. 
Pedro had warmed and fed the litle 
dog. He was coming to meet Little 
Brother.’ Little Brother ran to meet 
Pedro. He said, “‘O, Pedro, the 
beils! I wish you had heard the bells !’’ 

“did hear them, Little Brother. 
Their sound came over the snow (to 
me. It was the sweetest sound [ ever 
heard.” 

Years went by. Pedro became a 
Peoplé wondered at 
hts music. They said, “‘We never 
have heard such music before,’” and 
Pedro answered,.“‘Ah, but you never 
heard the Christmas bells as I heard 
them long ag 


The Birth of Jesus 
On aclear, crisply cool night, many 
many years ago, in far away Palestine, 
some shepherds were watching their 
sh The sheep lay asleep on the 
hillside. ‘The shepherds sat about a 


Pedro answered, ‘‘Yes, Little Brother, 
we will go.” 
They started for the church. The 


along. 


A loud cry was heard. Whatcould 
jibe? Lite Brother was af He 
jasked, ‘‘What is that, Pedro?'’ Pe- 

“Twill go and see.’” He 


{ran adfoss the road, and what do you 
‘think he found? In the snow was a 
| little dog. It was cold hungry. Pe- 
| dro took the poor little thing in his 
larms. He tucked it under. his jacket 
tokeep it warm. 

“You goto the church, Little Bro- 
ther, I shall take the dog home. It 


sai 


alone.”” 

“Bur you will go, won’t you dear? 
You will carty this money to the altar 
for me? _[ have saved all my pennie: 
| | changed them for this bright dollar. 

“Yes, Pedro, I will go.” 

Little-Brother took the silver dollar 
and-walked tothe church alone. He 
walked slowly in andgook a seat. All 
the péole sat liste Fe for the belle 
The priest was there in his snow-white 
robe: He said, “Bring your gifts to 
the altar.”” 

The king brought a golden crown. 
Allthe people listened but the bell: 
did not ring. ‘The queen gave hei 
jewels The people listened but the 
belly did not ring. Rich men laid 
money on the altar. Still the bells did 
not ring. 

Little Brother thought, Can I go up 
there with this one little dollar? Yes, 
I told Pedro I would go, and I must.”” 

He went slowly up to the altar, and 
laid Pedro's doliar on the y edge. 
And Listen! The Bel!s! 

‘The great bells went lang! Clang! 
The middle sized bell went Cling! 
Cling! and the little bell went 


f 


ti 


1 


i 


r 


Ss 
is 
n 


a Cling! 


snow was falling fast, but they trudged | 


must have food or it will die,’’ he: 


id. 
“©, Pedro, I don’t want to zo 


| campfire and all was quiet. 
i Suddenly a beautiful, dazzling, bright 
light shone over them. The shepherds 
| were frightened, but the voice of an 
' angel called to them and told them that 
‘ the baby Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
i and that he was the Savior of men. 
Multitudes of angels sang a joyful song 
‘asthe light faded away. 

The shepherds looked on in wonder 
and joy. They wakened their sheep 
| and drove them as they hurried into the 
town to find the new born Babe. 

They found him, just as the angels 
|had said, in a manger, fast, asleep. 
| His father and mother watched over 
| him. A holy light seemed to, shine 
! about his face. 

The shepherds spoke to ofteanother 
and said, ‘“He surely ig the Savior!”” 

They loved him and knelt down to 
worship him—Exchange. 


i 
t 


Christmas is a time of joy and “in 
| that aspect it is symbolical. It typifies 
| the great love of God for us and his 
desire for our happiness. Many people 
very likely are so interested in the sym- 
bol, that is, the presents, the turkey- 
dinner, the games and sports and 
laughter, thar they lose sight of the 
| thing symbolized. But mote or less of 
{the true meaning must trickle into the 
heart. It is well therefore for us to 
‘have a good time’’ at Christmas. 
The symbol sconer or later succeeds. 
Christmas is a day of love, and love 
Sis not at its’best until it goes out into 
jthe world. Everybody, — therefore, 
‘children as well as grown-ups, ought 
‘to do something for some’ one for 
whom the day is likely to be checrless. 
' Our own hearth will blaze the brighter 
because we have lighted a little fire on 
one that but for us would have been 
desolate. Christmas, above every 
other festival, ought to be unselfish. 
—Joseph Dunn Burrell. 


i 


= 


‘The hopes and fears of all the years 
‘Are met it ‘thee tonight 


ceo ‘Brooks 


Christmas Candles 
(Continued from Page 1) 


had come‘o be so assured in her de- 
mands of her employer.’ Her first 
client—or patient—stood beforeher, a 
determined looking middle-aged wom- 
an. She had come to buy ‘candles— 
under protest. 


“*My daughter-in-law is fixing up the 
house for Christmas and she wants 
some candles.”” The pronoun was so 
pronounced that Flora’s new acumen 
sensed the fact that the daughter-in-law 
was alone in her desire. In a few min- 
utes the story had come out. The 
woman's tight lips began to tremble 
while she told of the clearing of the 
mantel-shelf of all the pretty ornaments 
she had gathered, ‘‘and even the side- 
board had to be all cleared off of allmy 
nice glass and china dishes, fifty or 
sixty | had of "em and they looked so 
showy and nice.’’ Nellie was going to 
have nothing on‘either but her silver 
candle-sticks with a clock on one and 
a bow! of fruit on the other. 


“For my own part,’”” Flora put_in 
sympathetically, “‘! like the old china 
best!’’ “But my china isn’t old,” 
snapped the older woman, ‘‘I’m tired 
of the old things. I had to put up 
with old things long enough. And 
now just when me,and pacould afford 
to have brand new up-to-date dishes 
(some of them we got real cheap, too) 
we have to put them away out of sight 

“to please—” 


So that was the way the wind blew! 
Flora-thought rapidly while she sold 
the woman her candles. Other cus- 

* tomers were shifting resentfully from 
one foot to the other. It was no time 
for one youthful clerk to settle the age- 
old difficulty of two misresses in one 
house. Still, in her new ambition, 
Flora shouldered it. 


“I think you will like the candles 
for Christtnas,’’ she said, leaning 
across winningly, ‘‘but, do you know, 
I wish you would come back here just 
as soon after Christmas as you can. 
We are going to have some demon- 
strations of fixing up rooms, you know, 
pictures to show different pretty ways 
of doing it, and then we shall have 
more time to talk about it. You will 
come, won’t you, and bring your 

edaughter-in-law?”” 

Tke woman caught her breath, 
promised, and went away smiling. 


morning. 

too late:to get anybody else. i 
called out of. the city an "F though ¥ 
from the look of your shelf }morn— 
ing—. - Oh, anyway, hi list of | 
those who are to as 


much our band lebane cote 9 

of being le. e\as not he’: 

fix the windows to look like. the first| the King cradled in the utes the 

of July or drape them in purple and 1 ae “h Ona ae 

black.” logburns brightly, the gray 

“With >” ed, Flora, Sweep away, the sun is up and’ the}! 

aT tealeere rake » | bright-eyed’ children, wha have lain Hi 

“an use candles, too.” -" | awake all night listening for the pattef'}! th 

One at a time the great blinds were | of old St. Nick's tiny’steeds on the tinspéeakable ‘gi Son, a God 
pulled down, — Each went up again | roof only to fall asleep at the eventful | Himself, | No more sublime, no more 
before its neighor came down. When | moment, wake hurriedly to find” ‘the | heroic reece will all history furnish 
the first went up, children came and | stockings running over with foys and| than ® this’ instance,’ “The ancient 
and gasped: sweetmeats. Greeks:andRomans made effigies 


“The. Christmas tree !”” Beautiful and rightit.is that giftsand | Of their gods) and) ‘worshipped the 
The Christmas tree twinkled with | good wishes should fill the air like | C"ve0 abst ‘To Baal, who could 
vari-colored candles. snowflakes at Christmastide. And {NOt OF wi ot sce nior hear or inter- 


ful i init ‘ diate, they made flowery prayers. 
wi the dio- | beautiful is the year in its coming and | MEciates 

ingluble snd the, Chnsonay cake [ia ts going—most beaufal and bles. | To divinities who demanded the sac, 
both with their suitablecandles. ‘The | ed because it is always the Year of Hearne i Hod pndl leat 
next was an enlarged version of Flora’s | Our Lord. privileged. “ Christianity’s boon to the B 
fireplace with its bulging stockings and| I do‘not know’ a grander effect of world, (on the other! hand, bears the 
its candles. In the fourth the: snowy | music on the imoral feelings than to.) vigence of pricticaliy) ‘of sub: ancl 
drive led to the festively-decked: and | hear the full choir and the pealing or- canwelysdpenores hess Baga tk ey 
stately door-way and from the win-| gan performing a Christmas anthem in | 4° God descended to the Has with 
dows twinkled tall red candles. Flora} a Cathedral and filling every part of allies vilecamialine tamale and its cheer 
was tired when her eae ey pestticd the vast pile with scemp bane LarnOny, lsaiwareaon Has dfindifference, for ; 
the last window, so she borrowed the —Washington Irving. 
litle wax girl from the clothing depart- thejavowes purpose ofjmecomigg the 


BERS pe es Intercessor for humanity with the “In, 
ment, dressed her in a gown cand red telligent Force which fixed the sun | 
kimona and put a “‘good-night”’ can-| Christmas as wee w Older | andthe stars and’ the earth iteelf in 


dles in her hand, as she turned away 


from a trail of attractive toys. Iehas come again. Not the Chris. | their orbits 


mas of long ago, but Christmas still, Contemplating the grandeur of this 
2 and we will celebrate it,. We will sit | gife; recognizing the divine love and - 
5 by the fire and let the tide of. thought | condescension involved, is it not na- 
Christmas came and went. . Hav- | roll in upon our hearts. We will | rural:that we should wish to show our. | 
ing puta diligent hand to the home| think of the Christ-child who came| love and benignity to our friends, by a 
decorator’s brush, Flora did not turn’| so many years ago, and is even now | similar course on our own small, finite 
back. And then,’ to her surprise, she | knocking at our hearts for entrance. | scale? This is the core of Christmas 
found, as they do who put forth dili-| We will share in the festivities with | giving. ‘The wish'to'convey the im- 
gent hands, there were others to offer glad yet sad and tender hearts, as we pression of affection, of thought, the 
unexpected helping. hands. Mr. | think of the departed friends who_ in | desire to demonstrate the tenderness of 
Meyers discovered an artist's night) other years made bright the happy. pelstoran nick bisduntc cher peers 
class where interior decoration was | Christmastime. ‘They are forgotten? | even to extent of sacrificing.a few of 
on the curriculum. Miss Hodges | Forgotten? No, for to-day, as weJook | our own whims and indulgences. The 
found a marvel of a magazine that) our upon the quiet place of graves 
she was sure Flora would like; it) where they sleep su peacefully, they ively sense of favors 
was devoted so exclusively to’ making | come marching before us, and we link ‘is the one which will fall 
homes home-like. Life became an| names and their memories with Him J flat in it’s effect on the sender and 
endless vista of difficult, challenging, | who came as a precious gifts to their iver. The man who gives the re- 
joyful | tasks before the ‘‘candle- glad hearts. zt ‘own super- 
girl's” Ried had They are not forgotten. ‘They sit | i i to be pitied 
AY: a ar by our side. “They sing the old song, rather than detested—che misses nine- 
they speak the well-remembered, | tenths of the gratification, the warm 
tender words, and their memory will | glow of kindness which is experienced 
always be fresh in our hearts. by the simple-hearted man whose sole 
Whatever the day may be, we | motive is that of unselfishness. 
the aisle in the department store. | must never lose sight of the true| Happily, too, the great mass of 
She paused beside a tall, alert young | meaning of Christmas. It must ever | people are beginning to regard Christ- 
woman skillfully arranging brass can- | rest as a background to all our joy and | ™as more as’a religious celrebation 
delabra bearing Christmas candles | festivity. Let Christmas come. Let | than the excuse forlicensein food an¢ 
effectively, though at asafe distance, | ibe enjoyed. Let the home be bright | drink consumption. While the occa- 
before a heavy dark green velvet | and cheerful, and, above all, let the | sion is obviously one which calls for, 
curtain. heavenly glow of a Christ-like feeling | liberal good cheer, for hospitality with 
“| am a litde bewildered,”* the | shine in our hearts, so that friend and | a free hand, it should by no meansbe 
stranger confessed. “‘I’ was looking | stranger will see that we have the | construed asa pretext for brutal gour- 
for the candle counter, but eyerything | kindly spirit of the great Saviour who mandizing, for reckless dissipation 
in this section is quite changed. |loved us Though we may be|more fitted to the satumalias of the 
Isn’t it beautiful? I should not have | homeless here, though no kind roof | Children of antediluvian barbarism. * 


° 


° * 


Christmas was ‘approaching again 
when a little brownreyed, brown- 
coated woman came searching down 


| i it it i it dable 
- “We'll help her,” Flora was tell- | Known the place.”” will admit us under its shelter to share | Co-operating with a commen | 
ing herself somewhere in the back of | ‘The brown eyes regarded the lay-| its Christmas cheer, yet we know | Public sentiment, the authorities have 
her head, while she quoted prices of | out of the section apprec ly. that beyond the snow-covered graves, each year drawn a tighter cordon 
Christimastree candles. “We'll ar-| “I almost forgot,’” she began again, | Pevond, the stars which shine so | around those who would thus interpret 


bitrate and effectacompromise. The | ‘‘you will think it queer, but 2 young | "@nauilly, we shall walk with the loved 
formality of candlesticks and a clock | girl sold me candles here last year and 
needs an oddity or-two to vary it, any- 


way.’” 


Miss Hodges came behind the coun- 


ter. 


“Mr. Myers sent me to take your 


place. Youareto report at the office,”” 
she announced, 


the feast of the Nativity. ‘Together 

ones who visit us in our waking| With a wholesome spontaniety and a) 
pours and who'come to ae inves loving sees we Ae oaP to ob- | 
me at times ever since. I supposed | reams. Thank God for this’ day. | serve in the history of humanity. 
she is not likely to be here now.”” And if by our words we have Western Home Monthly. 
“She is not here now.”? The chested some soul, and have brow 
radiantly efficient Flora held out her | :0tO, 0arnony WED Jim Woe iy, | _Iemustsurely pay to advertise. Last 
hand warmly. “You chased “her 2-| itis, if we have caused some kindly | car 107 tea iormeeeinied iaeU nied 
way and she has never dared show her | f¢cling to arise inany hard heart, and | Sites took in $154¢,500,000 for adver- 
stupid face since, Why, she didn’t have taughtit that all is not selfish in | tisements, of which one weekly jour- 


she looked so lonely it has worried 


“Did you ever dress a .window?”’ | even know that ‘the world is so full | ‘his world, our own Christmas will be | 721 got about $15,000,000. The larg- 


demanded Mr. Myers. 
“‘Never,”” admitted Flora. 


the happier for it. | est amount spent by one firm was. 62, 


| of a number of things.’ Sted Predomeran, ' eam 


‘to take her place myself.”” 


I’ve come 


tae 
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Grossing the Bar ~ 
Sunset and evening star, 
‘And one clear call for me! 
‘And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
‘When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, “* 
"Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew frow out the bount- 
Tess deep, * ‘ 
Tums again home. 


‘Twilight and evening bell, 
‘And after that the dark; 

‘And may thete be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 


‘The flood may bear me far} 
Thope'to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crused the bar, 
be: ete 


. x 
Over the bar! “The call has come; 
Over the bar he has sought his home; 
Oyer the bar, by the moon's soft light, 
Over the bar in the hush of the night. | 


Over the bar, with never a qualm 
Of dread for the water, so clear and calm; 
Out from the bourne of time and plac 


Into the light of the Pil face. 


Over the bar; but sweet and strong: 
We catch the notes of the parting song, 
Song of the faith that know: no fear, 
Song of triumph! “The goal is near. 


e 3. 


“Now in the end of the Aying year, 
Ycar that to-morrow will not be here, 
Swiftly and surely from starry’ wall 
Silently downward the curtain falls. 


He had. fyght a good fight. He 
had finished th®&course. He hadkept 
the faith. He had well and truly, dis- 


charged the trust reposed in him. _ He ; whom he had so well and truly served. | 
i lease | 
! took an active part in municipal affairs | 


has gained the crown. 

What words than these could better 
sum up the life and ‘services of Dr. 
C.B, Coughlin. To his grief-strick- 
en widow and his other relatives, and to 
us at school, his passing away has been 
a loss that seems almost irreparable, 
a sorrow that is inexpressible.: But 
when the first outburst of rebellious 
grief has passed, and a calmer frame 
of mind prevails, and we can look at 
what seems a calamity with clearer vis- 
ion, and view our foss with wiser, 
other eyes, the conviction is being im- 
Pressed upon our ‘minds that, afterall, 
his was a death ‘that any one might 
envy. He died after nearly three score 
years and ten of a busy, useful life, and 
while still in the possession of al} his 
powers and capabilities, and in midst of 


Charles Bernard Coughlin, M. D. 


Tho sweetest lives are those to duty wed, ‘Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, a 
Whose deeds, both great and small, Whose love enobles all. 

his labors; and he has passed out under in Teronto and graduated as M. D. inj before. In 1890, he was offered the 

almost ideal conditions, surrounded by 1890, his popularity among the stu- Conservative nomination in North 

those he loved and with whom and for dents being evinced by his election as Wellington for the Federal House 

whom he labored, conscious of the president of the class in his final year. against the* Hon. James McMullen. 

trust and affection of thepupils to whose After leaving Trinity,, he took post; He declined the honor, but consented e 


interests he had devoted, has even laid | graduate courses in New York 


down hislife, and whose welfare C ; ; 
his dominating motive and passion, and | tice of his profession in Arthur, 


‘ Chicago, and in 1892 began the prac- 


Christus Consolator 


Beside the dead I-knelt for prayer, 
Avid-felt a presence as prayed. 


Lo! it was Jesus standing there. 
He smiled: “Be not afrai 


s‘‘Lord, thou hast conquered death, we know; 
Restore again to life,"* I said 
“This one who died an hour azo. 
He smiled: She is not dea 


“Asleep, then, as Beret didst say; 
Yet thou cansift the lids that keep 

Her prisoned eyes from ours awway!"* 

He smiled: “She doth not sleep!"” 


“Nay, then, tho’ haply she do wake, 
‘And look upon some fairer dawn, 
Restore her tovour hearts that.ache!"” 
He smiled: “She is not gone!" 
oes so owe 
Alaa Goo wellsve kiwr od Tose 
Nor hope again aur jay to touch, 
Until the stream of death we°eross!”” 


He smiled: ‘there is no such!"* 


“Yet our beloved seem so far, 

| ‘The whize we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with ‘Thee we trust they are!" 

: “And Tam he 


1 He smile 


| «Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
€ | Still walk unseen with us and Thee, 
Nor sleep, nor wander far away??? 

He smiled: “Abide in m 


‘and | to take charge of the organization for 
the Conservative candidate, who de- 
in | feated Mr. McMullen, who had re- 


“legiate Institute. 


What happier, more desirable re 
could any man have or even wish? 

In this gracious work, and at the end 
of so useful a life, he might truly say, 

“Joy have had; and going hence, 

T bear with me my recompence- 
one ES 

Dr. Coughlin was born in Aspho- 
deltownship, Peterborough County, 
on April Sth, 1862. He was the 
son of the late Richard Coughlin, 
who was a native 
and came to Cana 


and cae ig, As a boy and young that party, 
h Poy Sanmunity, | Mr. Craig died soon after, 


lic school. in ; by-election, : 1 
1-| nominated, his opponent being Hon. | 
He taught school J. M: Gibson, Attorney-General of 


man, he grew up in tha 
and attended the publ 5 
Norwood and the Peterborough Col 


in that county for four or five years, 
then entered Trinity Medical College 


y 
ithe Conservative candidate for the 


| 


‘of Cork, Ireland, | contest in a a 
da in 1829, settling | strongly Liberal and the candidate of 


jlin’s vote being muc 


the County of Wellington, where he presented the constituency for nearly 


soon built up a large clientage. He | a quarter acentury. In 1902 Dr. 
| Coughlin removed to Peterborough, 


where he practiced his profession with 
| signal’ success. Although he resided 
there for only four years, his ability, his 
Legislature for the riding of East} integrity, his attractive personality and 
Wellington, his neminee being Mr. | genial disposition, and the warm in- 
L. H. Clark, aftefards the Lieu- | terest he took in educational problems 
tenant-Governor of Ontario and an j and public affairs, and in. all matters 
intimate and life long friend of Dr. | that pertained to the welfare of the 
Coughlin. It. was a three cornered | community, won for him the warm es- 
riding that had always been | teem and confidence of the citizens of 
all classes. His high standing in the 
sary, Mr. Craig, was elected. | medical profession was fittingly recog- 
and, in the ! nized by his appointment tothe Pro- 
Dr. Coughlin was again { vincial Board of Health, a position 
which he held for several years before 
he voluntarily relinquished it. 

‘Ontario, who was elected, Dr. Cough- Hon. J. M. Whitney, Premier of 
h larger than Ontario, and Dr. Coughlin were warm 


and was reeve of Arthur for several 
s. In 1898 he was nominated as 


and intimate personal friends, and when 
the superintendency of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf became vacant, 
Mr. Whitney selected Dr. Coughlin 
for the position. In making the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Whitney paid him the 
following fine tribute: ‘“Dr. Coughlin 
is one of the finest personalities of my 
acquaintance, and I have no doubt 
whatever of his success in his position 
as Superintendent of the School for the 
Deaf. His qualification is in one sense 
unique; he has had experience as both 
a Public and a High School teacher. 
‘This is one of the considerations which 
weighed with the Government, and 
the importance of having.a medical 
man was another.’” 


Dr. Coughlin’s appointment was’ 


felt as a distinct loss to Peterborough 


. and before leaving he received many 


tokens of the esteem in which he was 
held, and was given a very hearty 
farewell reception by the citizens of all 
classes and creeds. Referring to his 
appointment, the Peterborough Review 
spoke as follows: ‘‘Dr. Coughlin is a 
gentleman well-fitted by temperament, 
disposition, professional skill, and 
knowledge of public affairs, to fill the 
position with credit to himself and to 
the Province. He is a man Yof fine 
character, and his record is without a 
stain. He isthe embodiment of honor, 
integrity, fairness and fearlessness. 
Peterborough will exceedingly regret 
his departure. He has, during his four 
years’ residence here, proved to be a 
high-minded and most _ estimable 
citizen, and will carry away with him 
the very best wishes of all classes for his 
future success; and we are confident 
that’ under his superintendency, the 
Institution will continue to be one of 
the best managed, must useful and 
most progressive institutions in the 
Province.” 


pict SL 


On November, 15th, 1906, Dr. 
Coughlin assumed his position as Su- 
perintendent of The Ontario School 
for the Deaf, and in his opening re- 
marks to the staff and pupils, he en- 
unciated the ideals at which he aimed, 
and that he hoped all of them would 
ever keep inmind. He said that from 
the Superintendent down they were all 
there for only one purpose—to do the 
very best they could in the interest of 
the pupils. 
ail work harmoniously together and 
that by their united efforts they would 


do even better than inthe past. Their j 


sutyand great privilege was todevelop 
the pupils to the fullest possible extent, 


He hoped that they would | 


physically, mentally and morally, so 
that they might attain as nearly as pos- 
sible to perfect manhood and woman- 
hood.” ‘From the day that he enter- 
ed upon his work here, Dr. Coughlin 
applied himself with absolute devotion 
to his duties. With this, social attrac- 
tions, or personal pleasure and con- 
venience or any other thing was not al- 
lowed to interfere. From the very 
first he sought to become conversant 
with everything that pertained to the 
education and welfare of the deaf. He 
visited many other schools; he enquirea 
diligently into whatever methods and 
devices were used by the best educators 
of the deaf; he read extensively every- 
thing he could find that related to this 
subject, and familiarized hiniself_ with 
the technique of the work to the fullest 
possible extent; and it is safe to say 
that very few if any superintendents or 
instructors in America had a\more 
comprehensive knowledge of and, in- 
sight into all the problems pertaining 
to the management of a school and 
the education and training of the deaf. 


Notless conspicuous was the execu- 
tive ability he displayed. He took noth- 
ing for granted, but studied every de- 
tail of financial and household man- 
‘agement of the School. Whatever was 
required for the comfort and the wel- 
| fare uf the pupils and the efficiency of 
the work, he provided generously, but 
at the same time he insisted upon rigid 
economy and conservation of materials. 
No better evidence could be given 
of his outstandingsuccess in this depart- 
ment of his duties than the fact that his 
estimates were nearly always accepted 
without question by the Government, 
and that in the Legislature the accounts 
of the School were, every session, pas- 
sed without comment or criticism by 
even the most captious opposition. In 
fact it frequently happened that when 
| the estintates for the School came be- 
fore he Legislature for approval, mem- 
bers of the Opposition have remarked 
that they had no criticism to make, as 
they were convinced that the affairs of 
the School were managed with the ut- 
most care and efficiency. 


It was always a matter of great gra- 
tification to Dr. Coughlin that he 
{ seemed to possess the confidence of, 
and was accorded the fullest measure 
of cooperation and sympathetic support 
| by all the Ministers of Education under 
whom he served—Hon. Dr. Pyne, 
Hon. H. J. Cody, Hon. R. H. Grant 
and Hon. G. H. 
+ Dr.Colquhoun, who has been the very 


Ferguson, and of | 
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efficient Deputy-Minister during the 
past twenty-five or more years. For 
this confidence and support he always 
expressed the warmest appreciation 
and gratitude. 
_. For the last two or three years Dr. 
Coughlin's health has not been very 
good, particularly the past few months, 
and he had more than once almost re- 
ge to resign, but was reluctant to do 
‘o until he had perfected some projects 
he had in mind for the more advanced 
education of the deaf. Ever since 
school opened this fall he had not been 
feeling well, and for this reason can- 
celled an‘engagement to’ give an ad- 
dress at the conference of superinten- 
dents and principals held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., fearing he would not be able’to 
attend. However, fecling fairly well 
at the time, he went tothe conference, 
but he was quite ill after his return, and 
was confined to the house almost con- 
tinuously, being able to come to his 
office only a few times for an hour or 
two. In they afternoon of Monday, 
Dec. 10th, he came to the office about 
three o’clock, and after he had trans- 
acted some business, Mrs. Coughlin 
called for him in the car to take him 
fora drive. A few moments after 
starting, before they had reached the 
gate, he felt that something was wrong 
and told her to drive back to the house 
as quickly as she could, but he collap- 
sed in the car before their arrival. 
Mrs. Coughlin called for help and the 
nurse’and several teachers were quick- 
ly on the scene, but it was thought bet- 
ter not to remove him from the car. 
The doctor and priest were summon- 
ed, but nothing could be done to avert 
death, "and he breathed his last a 
few minutes after the administration of 
the last rites of his church. It would 
be quite impossible to describe the in- 
tense excitementthat prevailedthrough- 


which the report of his death was at 


sad news was confirmed, then the out- 
burst of uncontrollable grief and lamen- 
tation, some of the pupils being quite 
prostrated. Never will those who wit- 
+ nessed and participated in it forget the 
| scene in the dining-room, with its ar- 
mosphere of gloom and depression and 
quietude, as the pupils filed slowly and 
| sadly and reluctantiy in, and attempt- 
ed, many of them in vain, to partake 
of their supper. 


Then followed: the days of prepara- 
tion for the obsequies, which took 
' place on Thursday morning. It would 


out the school, —the incredulity with © 


first received, the shock that almost ; 
paralyzed all activity for atime when the : 


| not he possible to speak too highly of the 
comportment of the pupils during this 
time. The school, of course, was clos- 
ed, and no work was done except 
| what was absolutely necessary; the 
pupils were confined tothe residences, 
| and conducted themselves most admir- 
\ 


ably through the long hours and days 
of inactivity:~ tf 
On Wednesday forenoon the pupils, 
except the quite youngest ones, were 
taken to the house to view the body of 
their loved Superintendent, and the 
scene was a most pathetic.one, near- 
ly every one sobbing bitterly when 
passing from the room, -and‘even the 
“most self-controlled’ guing out with 
bowed head and tear-dimmed eyes. 
The body reposed in a beautiful 
scasket, and was embowered with a 
profusion of floral offerings which 
evinced the esteem. in which the 
deceased was held. In addition to 
these, there was a very large number 
of spiritual offerings. 

The affection and regard in which 
Dr. Coughlin was held by the deaf 
was shown by their numerous floral of- 
ferings. Among these was a beauti- 
ful pillow of roses and carnations from 
the pupils of the school, a magnificent 
wreath from the staff, dnd very 
fine offerings from the Ontario As- 
sociation of the Deaf, from the ‘Tor- 
onto Evangelical Church of the Deaf, 
from Miss Evelyn Hazlitt of “Toron- 
to and from Mrs. G. Huband, of Ot- 
tawa, former pupils; from The Jewish 
Deaf of Toronto, from Superintendent 
and Mrs. Forrester of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, and from Ir. 
and Mrs. Boyce. _ In addition to these 
were numerous offerings from other 
friends and societies conspicious among 
which was a very beautiful typical gift 
from the Rotary club, of which Dr. 
Coughlin was amember. The Cath- 
olic Deaf of Toronto sent a spiritual 
offering of five masges. 


The manner in which the flow 
* were arranged was very beautiful 
significant, the casket being covered 
with and entirely surrounded by the of- 
| ferings from the deaf and those «s- 
sociated with them, as specified above. 
| ‘The funeral took place on Thurs” 
day morning, and was one of the 
largest ever seen in Belleville. ‘The 
honorary bearers were Dr. Buck, 
Dr. Morrow and Dr. Daly, all of 
Toronto, Dr. Boyce, and Dr. Ten- 
| oantof Belleville, and Mr. JamesLynch 
of Peterboro. The pall bearers were 
Messrs. W. J. Campbell, Geo. 


5. a 
Pe ed of the 
School. se 
% The remains, were) borne to St. 

ichael’s Cl eth phe eae 
high mass. celebra y Rev. 
Wie Stiteen, while low mass was 
Gelebrated at the side altar by Rev. Dr. 
Foley, of Lond ‘The interment 
was made at Stu! ies: Cemetery, the 
burial service being read by Rev. Fr. 
Killeen. As the funeral cortege left 
the house it passed between the ranks 
of the pupils who were lined up on 
both sides of the road, and stood with 
bowed and bared heads as itfiled slow- 
ly by. When the procession passed the 
School on its way to the cemetery, the 
pupils were again lined Gp on the 
sidewalk in front of the grounds, "to 
pay their last respects to. the: remains 
of their Superintendent: © At the fun- 
eral, Hon, Mr. Ferguson, Premier 
and Minister of Education, was re- 
presented by Mr. Wm. Treland, 
M.P.P. ; and:Dr. Colquhoun, De- 
puty-Ministerof Education, by H. J. 
Clarke, B.A., Inspector of’ schools 
for Belleville and South Hastings. 

The Ontario Association of theDeaf 
and the Church for the Deaf in To- 
ronto were represented by Mr. H. E. 
Grooms, President of the Association. 


In 1893, DriCoughlin was married 
to Miss Hannah Piggott, of Peterboro. 
They had three children all of whom 
died in early childhood, Margaret, the 
last born, dying after the they came to 
Belleville. Besides the widow, there 
are one living brother, Timothy, of 
San Francisco, California, and three 
sisters, Mrs. P. Cleary, of Peterboro, 
Mrs. Bibby, of St. Paul, and Mrs. C. 
Cahagan, of Austin, Minn. 

The late Dr. Coughlin was a faith- 
ful member of St. Michael’s Catholic 
church and took a very active interest 
in the work of that parish. .-Fraternal- 

* ly he was a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and the C.M.B.A. He 
was a charter. member of Peterboro 
Council. He was also a member of 
the local Rotary Club and took an ac- 
tive interest in the Crippled Children’s 
Work. A member of the Bay of 
Quinte Country Club, he wasan ardent 
golfer and when duty did not demand 
his attention he could be found on the 
links enjoying his favorite pastime. 


The Memorial Service 

On Friday morning, Dec. 14th, a 
very beautiful and impressive memorial 
service was held in the assembly hall 
of the School, which was participated 
in by the whole school, and by some 
of. Ir. Coughlin’ s most intimate Belle- 
ville friends. Mr. W.J. Campbell, 
the acting-principal, presided, and after 
exphiining briefly the obiect of the 
service, asked all to stand: and, -.with 


bowed heads, observe a two minutes’ | 


silence in respect to the memory of 
their deceased Superintendent. Dr. 
Baker then opened the proceedings 
with prayer, as follows: 


“Spirit of God, descend upon our 
hearts, i 

Wean them from earth, through all 

our pulses move; 

Stoop to our weakness, mighty as 

Thou art, 

And help us love Thee as we ought 

to love.” 

Uhou knowest, our Father, that we 
are in the shadow of a great sorrow. 
We have lost a friend, our Superinten- 
dent, and the one who has shared the 
labors of him’ who has gone, weeps. 
Help her and help us to realize that 

hou art our Friend, our Guide and 
our Comforter. Comfort her as one 
whom a ‘mother comforteth. We 
Praise Thee for the life and labors of 
him who hasgone. Grant, our Fath- 
er, to sanctify this dispensation of Thy 


! 
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Providence to our good and to Thy 
‘glory. Direct in the services of this 
‘hour, and the glory shall be Thine.”’ 

The beautiful and appropriate hymn, 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ was 

then signed-in concert by the pupils, 

Jed by Mr. Stewart, to the accompani- 
_ ment of the singing of the-hymn by the 

hearing persons present. 


Mr. John Elliott, manager of the 
Standard Bank in Belleville, was the 
first speaker. He said it was with a 
sad heart that he stood upon that plat-} 
form to join with them in this memor- 
jal service to the Superintendent of this | 
School, who was their friend and his 
friend, and in expressing loving _sym- 
pathy with his sorrowing wife. Twen- 
ty-two years ago Dr. Coughlin came 
to Belleville. They became almost 
immediately acquainted and the ac-} 
quaintance developed into intimate | 
friendship, and it was a delight for! 
them to meet each other and enjoy | 
mutual intercourse and_ fellowship. | 
That friendship grew as the years pas- 
sed by, and had Dr. Coughlin been 

; his own brother he could not have been 
more highly regarded, and he believed 
that regard was reciprocated. Dr. | 
Coughlin was a delightful companion. 
They took many a trip together, to the 
great enjoyment of both. Out of their 
first acquaintance grew a close business 
connection. Dr. Coughlin entrusted | 
him. with his financial interests, and | 
in all of his business transactions he } 
found him to be the soul of honor and 
integrity. In this, as ‘well as in his! 
whole life and character, the pupils 
have an example he hoped they would 
all follow. In no better way could 
they do honor to his memory. 
larger sphere of the community, Dr. 
‘Coughlin was esteemed by all who} 
| knew him, and he always tooka warm } 
, interest in ail that pertained to the pub- 
tlic welfare. But. w his interest | 
centred above all other- interests was | 
here in this School. Dr. Coughlin} 
often spoke to him about the School. ‘ 
\and-always about how he could best | 
promote the welfare of the pupils. 
This was the absorbing passion of his 
life. If we want to find a fitting mem~| 
orial of Dr. Coughlin we have one in 
these splended buildings whose con- 
struction was due to his efforts. And 
we have an even better one in the 
pupils of this School all over the Prov- 
ince—good citizens added to the Dom- 
inion through him. ‘The Premier of 
Ontario had told him (the speaker) | 
that bf all the officials under the govern- | 
menf.‘not one was'more highly esteem- | 
ed and trusted than Dr. Coughlin. 


In the | - 


He was sure the pupils would always | secured for the School. A leader is 
remember Dr. Coughlin with gratitude (one who enlists the co-operation of 
for his life and his example and his ser-j others. He, the leader, is gone, 
vices ontheir behalf, and also that | though his work lives on, and members 
dear lady, stili with us, who so loyally | of the staff have a burden and a great 
‘cooperated with him. Let us remem- responsibility resting uponthem. God 
ber her with loving sympathy and ten- | give them strength and wisdom to car- 
der regard. ry on as efficiently as in the past. He 
ook w. Nj Poston, Mae K.C., basaives them andall of tis.an inspiring 
was then called upon. e said that | example of absolute devotion to his 
ever since 1870 when the old building | Work. istet for ort Fegreation or 
was erected, he had been the near | Personal pleasure did he neglect his 
neighbor of the School (their farms | ever present duty, and we surely can 
adjoining) and had watched the .As- | believe that he is finding a welcoming 
ylum grow into the Institution, and the | entrance into the Land of Glory by the 
Institution grow into this great prov- woldes tattivay of cihyeurell and eal 
incial School for the Deaf. During | done, and that he carried with him his 
these years, many atime had he shared } Fanaciy #8 wellihis charac and that 
with them in their joys and sorrows and | he will not be idle there. is spirits 
theirups and downs;but never had their | lives. 
hearts been so touched with sorrow and 5 ema 
moved with sympathy as on this oc-| _ The Province is justly proud of 
casion. Yet our dear friend ‘who is! this school, the Government he knew 
gone, could he but speak, would not | Was greatly gratified at its very efficient 
have our hearts burdened with grief. and arial maapacemnent 04 the Gis 
They had just had ‘'Nearer, my God, | did and productive work it is doing 
to Thee’? beautifully rendered by the | 2d it enjoys world-wide reputation 
hild surely Pe “he | as one ofthe very best schools for the 
children and surely everyone, be he h A 
Saint or sinner, was brought nearer to | Deaf on this continent, always abreast 
Him in th: hi i full of of the times in methodsand purpose: 
im in that great hymn, so full of trust ‘7 ST 
and consolation. We men are supposed | ful progress.: In 1923 agreatconven- 
tobe hard-hearted men of business but | tion was held here of Superintendents 
Heaven be thanked that we could still | and Teachers of the Deaf from the 
be dtirred by emotion as we saw that | British Isles and from far-off India and 
grand old hymn so gracefully, rhyth-| Japan, and from nearly every Province 
mically and touchingly given. ‘of Canada and State in the Union, to 
| pay tribute to the great edutational and 
ees industrial work being so successfully ~ 
_. Who has net lost a friend? | carried on here; and so pleased were 
Theres pomunien bere of pear | they with what they saw and learned, 
at finds not here an end.’’ | and with the splendid hospitality ex- 
‘The man that has a thousand friends | tended to them, that the Executive of 
| zs rues 
has not a friend to spare. the Association intimated to Dr. 
Testy | Coughlin a few weeks ago that they 
When great men die, we olen erect | Would appreciate and gladly accept an 
majestic monuments fo their MEM Ory: | invitation to hold their next Convention 
Dr. Coughlin has abetter, more en- | here. This isa very great and signifi- 
during monument than those offar- | cant compliment, for never has the As- 
ble or Gee His is the noblest eR seston plore met a second time at 
ulchre.. is greatest memorial is the } any School after so short an_ interval. 
pupils who have been under care, scat- The Carnegie Trust have also officially 
tered all over this continent, doing recognized with commendation the for- 
work zs Houaced 0d Compete citi- | ward science of thought here taught. 
zens, and living the precepts and prin- 
ciples he and his staff inculated in| Children, never forget Dr. Cough- 
them. Bese nen answer the Roll Call | lin. He was sure they never would, 
“All's well, all's well.”’ He is not | for as his remains were being borne 
dead, he lives in the hearts and lives of | from his home, he saw them lined up 
thestymen and women who have gone | so naturally, yet with such military pre- 
out from this School and in this noble.| cision, with tears flowing from their 
Buildingso well planned, so well e-| eyes, and all hearts were deeply moved 
quipped. So you and we wales by thelr touching sng silently-eloquent 
forzethim. His spirit lives. He was | tribute. The cl ildren may not have 
areal leader. A leader is able to get , the hearing of the ear but ney have in 
ood employees and assistants, and this | full measure the understanding of the 
soot dal qcalaty of leadership we see | heart. He loved his church, he loved 
embodied in the splendid staff he had (Continued on page J, Col. 2) 


“Friend after friend departs, 
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Our Memorial Number 

This issue of The Canadian is a 
Special Memorial Number for our late 
Superintendent, Dr. C. B. Coughlin, 
the whole paper being devoted to this 
purpose. Were he able to speak, he 
probably would not fully approve of 
this, forhe was a man who rather 
shunned publicity, and never cared to 
have his movements and doings explo- 
ited in the press. He was always glad 
to have the merits of the School and of 
the good work being done here made 
known through the papers and in other 
ways, but this was done in order to 
make the‘School known throughout the 
Province, and as an inducement to 
parents of deaf children to send them 
here, but he preferred to keep himself 
“in the background, and particularly in 
all personal matters. 

We feel, however, that we are am- 
oly justified, now that he has passed 
away, in raising the curtain of his re- 


well-deserved tribute to his great mer- 
its, his engaging personality and the ex- 
cellent work he has done—all the more 
publicity during his life-time. 

While living he belonged to him- 
self and was the master of his own ac- 
tions and movements; now, being 


has been atid done is properly a matter 
of general interest which the public is 
entitled to know, and, in justice to Dr. 
Coughlin, should know. But, out of 


we have been moderate in our, estim- 
ate of his personal merits and of the 
work he has accomplished—much 

% — more might have been truly said. The 
tributes from others speak for them 
selves. We have room for only afew 
of the many received. 


In view of the purpose to which this 
paper is solely devoted, a greag. deal of 


cand to the deaf generally, must neces- 
sarily be omitted, or held over till the 
Next issue. 


ticence, and payingsome measure of ; 


justified just because he avoided such ! 


dead, he belongs to us all and whathe * 


respect to his preference, when living, | 


“interesting matter relating to the School ; 


presided over 9 
lived for the boys and girls of this 
School. Yes, their dear’ friend. and 
‘Superintendent has.a most ‘worthy and 
enduring monument, for his ie is 
enshrined in all their hearts and mem- 
ories, and of him it canbe truly said 
that he'was a ‘“Tall man, sun ‘crown- 
‘ed, who stood above the fog, 
duty an private thinking?”” 
terrestrial labour of love is over, his 
celestial is begun. 

“Life's race well run, 
ife’s work well dohe, 
Life's victory well won. 
‘Then cometh rest.”” 


Led by Mrs. Balis, the pupils then 
signed, “‘Abide with me’’, the hymn 
being sung by those able to do so, 

H. J. Clarke, B/A., who for the 
last twventy one years has been the offici- 
al inspector of the O.S.D. was next 
called upon, and paid the following fine 
tribute: 

The death of Doctor Coughlin has 
come as a shock, a great shock, to us 
all, He has been the honoured head 
‘of this school for so long, that it is 
hard to realize that we will never 
again see him in his accustomed place 
among us. ] little thought when I 
was leaving the school on Monday 
afternoon when the Doctor was at his 
desk in his office, apparently in his 
usual health, except for the after- 
effects of a severe col iat before I 
reached my home, he would be in the 
presence of his Maker. 

My _ associations 
Coughlin were largely of. an official 
nature, for as you all are;awaré, I 
have been the official examiner for 
the Minister of Education, ever since 
Doctor Coughlin became Superintend- 
ent, except for ‘the first year. \ For 
twenty-one years we have been thus 
officially connected, and in that time, 
LT have learned to appreciate him as a 
true friend and\a man. 

Doctor Coughlin evidently came 
| here with a vision of what could be 
done for deaf children, if properly 
handled. He came to a Manual 
School; he has left it practically an 
Oral School. Allthe speech that was 
heard at my firstinspection, was a class 
‘or two, who for short periods tried to 
make sounds that could be understood. 
Today I am pleased to tell our visitors, 
that nearly all of you are able to make 
jyourselves understood by hearing 
| people without too much difficulty. 
This was part of the vision I have re- 
ferred to. Practically from our earliest 
associations, we have discussed from 
time to time the possibility of doing 
High School work here. It isa. mat- 
| ter for gratitude that he was spared to 
{ see the present class so well started on 
the work he was so anxious to offer 
to the Deaf of the Province’of Ontario. 
| Doctor Coughlin brought to the 
| School a wide knowledge and experi- 
\ ence as a Medical Doctor and his skill 


| early indicated to him that there was 
‘some definite reason for the impaired 
health then evident among a large pro- 


During the last two weeks our 
School has been badly broken up by 
an epidemic of the flu. Over two 
thirds of the pupils and a majority of 
the staff were victims, and for a few 
days most of the class-rooms were 
nearly empty. This has affected all 


late, to our great regret. 


covered and are back into their classes. 


portion of the pupils. He located the 
_ cause and removed it, and today, you 
_are a healthy group of boys and girls. 
Better health has meant better mental 
capacities in many cases, for a healthy 
body is necessary to a healthy mind. 


where the pupils were very inadequate- 


departments of our work, including the ly housed, as todining room and dor- 
print-shop, and for this reason this is- mitories, while the school rooms were 
sue of the Canadian is unavoidably very! wretched. The older teachers know 
Weare glad well how wretched they were. 
to say that the flu was of a mild type ably no finer Public School exists any- 
and nearly all the pupils are fully re- where that the one that you are_privi- 


leged to occupy, while the dining hall 


with Doctor P25 


‘Again he came here to a school, 


Prob- - 


public 


Ina word, Doctor Coughlin came 
to an Institution, and he has lefta 
School in the best sense of that term. 
He:is gone but his works’ will live 
after him.’ ‘This school is a fitting 
memorial to the man who gave his 
very best in his effortsto remove as 
far’as it is possible, the handicap that 
youare under in your lack of hear- 
ing. 

Almost his last great improvement 
was the introduction of that wonderful 
“'Radio-Ear'’? by meansof which a 
great many of you do hear. He is gone, 
but his memory will ever remain with 
you and with the hundreds of "others 
who have been students here during 
the past twenty-two years. 


Whenever the Minister of Education 
finds the man or woman whom he 
considersthe proper person for the 
n, there will bea new Super- 
intendent in the School. Whoever 
that person may be, [most ,sincerely. 
hope that he will be one who will carry 
on the nigh ideals of our lamented 
friend, so that the work that was so 
near to the heart of Doctor Cuughlin 
may be carried to its Jegitimate end. 


Mr. J. W. Pearce, who was Bursar 
of the School during the greater part of 
Dr. Coughlin’s regime, was then ask- 
ed to say afew words. He said that 
he had not expected to be called upon 
to speak—he had ‘just come to join 
with them in paying a tribute of esteem 
for Dr. Coughlin, of sorrow and regret 
at his demise, and of sympathy with 
Mrs. Coughlin. From his long and 
close association, both official and per- 
sonal, with the deceased, he could 
heartily endorse all that the other 
speakers had said. In all his duties as 
bursar of the School, Dr. Coughlin 
had given him his cordial and efficient 
cooperation, and he could bear sincere 
is integrity, his scrupul- 


testimony to 
‘ous regard for honorable business deal- 
lings, his providence and foresight, and 
the care and prudence with which he 
managed the financial and other execu- 
tiveaffairs of the School, as the result 


of which the estimates and outlays of 
the School were always found to be 
above criticism. He also knew some- 
what of the splendid educational work 
he was doing for the deaf, whose in- 
terests and welfare were always fore- 
most in histhoughts. He enjoyed the 
esteem, confidence anc affection of 
the pupils to an enviable degree, and 
he was sure that every one of them 
would always remember him with 
deepest gratitude and loving regard. 


evelopment of the work that 
has been done’in the education of the 
deaf, and, most of/all, inthe building 
up of the character of the pupils, we 
realize the greatness of the man who 
has passed from us. Instead of sor. - 
rowing, we rejoice inthis hour. He 
fought a good fight, he has has kept the 
‘faith, and he has gone to-his reward, 
Sixteen years'ago, when he first became 
Principal of Albert College,he met Dr, 
Coughlin at a function, and on that day 
began a friendship thathas grown cver 
more intimate and enjoyable as the | 
years have gone by. Heknewsome- ~ 
thing of his'sacrifice and unselfish de- 
yotion to the work of the School, and 
he has gone from us largely because of 
his intense and unremitting labors on 
behalf of the pupils. He simply loved 
his work, and never seemed to think 
of himself. His interests were chief- 
ly, almost exclusively, the interests of 
the School and the welfare of the 
pupils. In sacrificial service he laid. | 
down his life, but, being dead, he yet “| 
speaketh. He speaks to you, the staff, 
to carry on efficiently and well the 
work he so well established. He speaks 
to you, the pupils, to be faithful and 
devoted in your work, to build your- 
selves up as good citzens of this coun- 
try, and, above all else, in devotion to 
God and the things that count not only 
for time but for the eternal life. 


Miss Lucy Buchan, a pupil in the 
High School Class, then gave a short 
address on behalf of the pupils of the 
School, .as follows: ‘The demise of 
the late Dr. Coughlin has deprived us 
‘of a beloved Superintendent anda true 
friend. I cannot find any words ad- 
equate to express my sorrow for his 
death, and my gratitude for what he 
has done for me. I have experienced 
a personal loss, as to him I owe my 
chance to return to school and take up 
High School work. He always took a 
very active interest in the High School 
class, encouraging us to always do our 
best. Every pupil in this class is deep- 
ly grateful to him, and it makes me 
happy to think that our conduct was 
such as to show Dr. Coughlin, whilst 
living, our heartfelt appreciation. It 
was a most pleasing thing to Dr. 
Coughlin.avhen he was able to give us 
some special pleasure. His last official 
act, just two hours prior to his death, 
was to give the members of the High 
School class permission to go home for 
Christmas. We shall always cherish 
the memory of this last act of kindness 
as one of the most touching incidents, 
and because of this we were all the 
more deeply affccted on hearing of his 
sudden death, as we had felt jubilant 
when we got word of Dr. Coughlin’s 
kind" permission. Oug welfare ant 
happiness always came Ns with him. 
To all of us are known justice, his 
kindliness, and his devotion to duty. 
His heart and soul were wrapped up 
in improving our education. ‘Tome, 
perhaps more than to others, is brought 
home the magnificence of his work. 
This beautiful School will be a monu- 
ment to him. * Let us remember him 
asthe kindly, devoted friend he was; 
let us show our gratitude by having 2 


Rev, E. N. Baker, B.A., D.D., 
Principal Emeritus of Albert College, 
was next called upon. He said that 
he first wanted to give them the mes- 
sage from the School for the Blind in 
Brantford through the Superintendent, 
W. B. Race, M.A.: | “‘Convey tothe 
School for the Deaf and Mrs. Cough- 
lin my sympathy and the sympathy of 
the staff and pupils of the School for 


© 


solemn trust, not only to keep in our 
hearts the memory of him asa friend, 
but also to 59, live that he would be 
proud of us. : E 

After Miss Buchan had given her 
fine tribute:in graceful signs, Mr. E-B. 
Lally read her address for the bencht 
of those present who were not conver- 
sant with signs. ‘Then four others, 
Misses Norma Smith, Caroline Buch- 
an, Helen McNish, Irene Stoner, came 
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iss ah bse irs F OAT: s oa r i 
iss Lucy eyes that ache with wakefulness and ~‘‘We have a better- memorial than | been- marked by some outstanding 


FF 


ig 
the expre! language.’? 


Dr. C: Bishop M-A., Principal of | 
‘Albert College; was then called upon, 
Hesaidit was not easy to pay a tribute to 
Dr. Coughlin that wouldicompare with 
the rendering, of the hymn by the girls | 
of the High/School'class, who found 
jn their gracefulisigns a method of ex- 
pressing the sentimiengs of their hearts 
‘and of the hearts of all present. “As 

Principal of Albert College, their near 
neighbor, -he ‘brought the sympathy ' 
of the students and teachers to the) 
pupils and staff of the O.S:D. on their 
Joss in their Superintendent's death. 
They also all deeply sympathized with 
*Mrs. Coughlin in the demise of her 
loved companion, He wished to pay 
his tribute to Dr. Coughlin as the head 
of an educational institution. One; 
who can develop such a system of edu- 
cation as this is serving his fellow men ; 
as well as the most outstanding men in i 
the political’ and’ business aud profes- | 
sional life of the country. Since com- 
ing to Belleville, he had seen some- 
thing of the work of this School and ; 
was delighted with the development of ; 
the pupils and the very excellent edu- 
‘cation and training.they were getting 
* here; with the splendid buildings pro- 
vided for the comfort and welfare of 
the pupils, and with the évidences of 
wise and prudent management. He 
hoped and believed that the. spirit of 
their departed Superintendent would 
sill be with them, inspiring them to 
continue - their good work in the days 
to come. | 


Mr. Geo. F. Stewart, representing 
the staff. of the School, was then called 
upon, and paid the following tribute to 
their’ deceased’ ' Superintendent “arid 
friend, which The Canadian has been 
requested by Mrs. Coughlin to give in 
full. He said: Bete 


“If T were to try to express all that 
I would like to say, all that the occa- 
sion would justify me in saying, I would 
keep you here for a long time, but 
will be brief. But no matter how long 
I were to talk 1 couldn’t say all that in 
my heart, for we all know how very 
inadequate cold words are to express 
our deepest emotions, and to give voice 
to the intense feelings chat stir our souls 
on such an occasion as this. 

“Twas on the staff of this School 
when Dr. Coughlin became Superin- 
tendent, so I have enjoyed the honor 
and pleasure of quite intimate relatiuns 
with him during all these years, for, 
among his many good qualities as a 
Superintendent, was an entire absence 
of aloofness, or any indication of a 

‘superiority complex.’?’ While main- 
taining a proper sense of the dignity of 
his position, he. adopted an attitude of 
cordial intimacy with the members of 
his staff, and consulted them freely on 
matters pertaining to the interests. of 
the School, and was always ready to 
give careful consideration to any sug- 
gestions made, and to accept those 
that commended themselves to his 
judgment. So his demise is felt by all 


the pupils, as’a personal bereavement, 
for we realize that we have lost not 
only a capable, progressive and efficient 
Superintendent, but also a true-hearted 
man who has been a sincere friend to 
every une of us» “This was evinced in 
a most pathetic manner on Wednes- 
day, as the pupils were taken to the 
house for a last look at the face of their 
loved Superintendent, when nearly 
every girl and many of the boys were 
weeping bitterly as they passed out of 
the room... What more beautiful tri- 
bute could any man have than to have 
so lived and so acted that, when he 
dies, there are hearts that break and 


the members of the staff, as well as by” 


‘Dr. Coughlin was absolutely de- 
voted 'to his work—perhaps too much 
so, as the result has shown. Always 
his! thoughts by. day and often his 
dreams:by, night, were about the pupils 


{how to promote their education, | in the staff of this School, the members 


their moral training, their comfort, 


their health, their pleasure, atid alls, 


things that might adyance their: high- 
est and best welfare. With this, no- 
thing was allowed to interfere. Al- 


most the last remark he made to our! 


good matron, the last time he was in 
this building, was, “‘I want you to feed 
these children well.’’ Nor did hisin- 
terest cease when the pupilsleft school, 
for he kept in close touch with them 
wherever they were, and was greeted j 
with delight, wherever he met them, 
as their benefactor and friend, 


“T could say much of the great pro- 
gress made by the School since\he be- 
came Superintender#ybut time will not 
permit; nor need ['-do so as Mr. 
Clarke, who has been our official in-j 
spector for the last twenty-one years, 
and so is the one most competent to | 
judge, has already told you of this. 
Good work was done by the School 
under the former Superintendent, to~ 
whom due credit is gladly given; but 
during the last quarter of acentury the | 
methods and ideals and standards of 
realized possibilities in the education * 
of the deaf have been almost revolu- 
tionized all over the world, and the 
Ontario School forthe Deafhas keptits 
place inthe front rank and been second 
to none in the progress made; and 
now our pupils are getting practically 


hearing children, plus a considerable 
amount of vocational training; many of 
thein have passed the High School En- 
trance tests, with ‘great credit to therti- 
selves and to the School, as Mr. Clarke 
will testify,and this year we have begun 
regular High School work. Fer many 
years Dr. Coughlin has had in mind 
the establishment of a High School for 
the deaf, and one of the many regret- 
table results of his death is that he did 
not have the opportunity of getting this 
advanced work well under way, and 
to see his hopes and ideals more fully 
realized. But he has cultivated the 
soil and sown the seed, and though 
others may reap the harvest, yet to the 
sower more than tothe reaper must the 
credit be given. 


“But he had higher ideals than even 
this of giving the pupilsthe best possible 
education and mental ¢development. 
He always put first things first, and was 
ever more solicitous for the pupils’ 
moral and spiritual welfare than for 
their secular education. We were 
urged and expected to instil into’ the. 
pupils the great truth that itis better to. 
be good than to be wise, that-a good 
character and worthy ideals are. more 
important than much knowledge, and 
that the fear of the Lord isthe begin- 
ning and foundation of true wisdom. 
One of the first things he did when he 
became Superintendent was to call 
together the Protestant ministers of 
Belleville and ask them to make ar- 
rangements for a more thorough relig- 
ious training of the pupils, and later on 
the whole school was organized into a 
Sunday School, and every teacher on 
the staff is required to cume here every 
Sunday morning to give pible instruc- 
tionto a class of pupils. S 

“Bue what need ['say more? We 
see all around us the monuments and 
memorials of Dr. Coughlin’s twenty- 
two years of splendid service. Wesee 
‘one in these fine buildings, unsurpassed 
by those of any deaf school in the world 
for chaste beauty and almost ideal ad- 
aptahility for their purposes. c 
‘erection was largely due'to his persis- 
tent advocacy. 


this in these three hundred bright, | achievements. 
- healthy, well-conducted; and, till’ this z : 
“tad week, happy pupils thatwesee be=| _bhe first was the erection of our 
fore'us, who loved and trusted him as | sPlendid residences and school-build- 
aifither. > ing, pick Be admitted to be unsur- 
sey, = B | passed, perhaps not equalled, by thos: 
€ see another memorial of him | cf any other ‘school for the deaf in ene 
jof which he selected and for whose | Vent hits teh ten 
Ural cing ned raaiel preva, | SUC eH ued loses Sor 
To bis staff Dr. Coughlin always eave | regarded as a credit to the Province at 
a full measure of credit for the work | the time it was erected, and for the 
being done here, and he always claim- | third of a century served wel. for the 
ed, we hope justly, that his staff was | requirements of ‘incline: Butideals 
eee pears inability and proficiency | of educational needs and school! ar- 
yy that of any other school for the | chitecture have made great advances 


deaf in North America, and was equal-| since then, while the number of pupils 


led by few. 


in attendance was’steadily increasing, 


_ “Yet another splendid memorial of | so, in course of time} the old building 
him we see in’ the many, many hun-| became quite Sake for our needs. 
dreds of graduates of the Schoo! scat- | The former Superintendent, in hisfater 
ted allover the: continent, practically | reports, had pointed out the need for 


all of whom are earning a good liveli- 


new buildings and increased accom- 


[ hood, have, in scores of instances, es- | modation, but no action was taken. 


tablished happy homes, and are honor- | Soon after he became Superinterlent, 


ed by all who know them as useful, 
self-dependent, good-living, law-abid- 
ing citizens. , 

‘*And another memorial: he has, 
greater and better than any of these, and, 
that is the esteem and love of every 
‘one in this School, and of the host of 
others who have passed though his 
hands and have felt the molding po- 
tency of his example and influence, 
and in whose hearts his name and his 
services will be held .in grateful and 
loving memory as long as life shall 
endure. ) 

“We know not What the future may 
have in store for us. We have faith 
that the Minister of Education will ap- 


‘as good an academic education as pointa worthy successor, but whoever 


he may be, he will probably be a man 
who is not already acquainted with our 
work, so that, fora time at least, the 
iff will have to carry on-as in the past, 
till'the new Superintendent is able to 
give us guidance, and this, Iam. sure, 
every one of us will'do with, if pos- 
sible, even greater devotion and effici- 
ency than in the past. I was delight- 
ed yesterday when one of the younger 
teachers said to me that, no matter 
what may dccur, we must think: only 
of the interests of our pupils and devote 
ourselves to the utmost to their welfare. 
‘This, he said, is what Dr. Coughlin 
would want and expect us to do, and 
fitis by so doing that we can best honor 
hie memory. As I said, this remark 
pleased me greatly and itis, I trust, typi- 
cal of the spirit and purpose of every 
member of the staff. As he. thus 
spoke, his words.seemed like an echo 
of the lines of Col. McCrae’s beauti- 
ful poem, adapted to our own condi- 
tion and need: 


To us from falling hands he throws 
The Torch—be ours to hold it high. 
! If we break forth with him who died, 

Inpeace and content he cannot abide 
f On Quinte's shore. 

‘And shall we not reply: - 
Rest thou in peace, thou noble dead. 
‘The work that you so ably led 
We'll. carryon; and we will keep 
‘True faith with you who lies asleep, 
So let your fest be sweet and deep 
‘On Quinte’s shore 


The pupils of the School, under the 
direction of Miss Deannard, then re- 
cited two stanzas of the hymn, “Rise, 
thy soul,’” then all present sang ‘God 
Save the King,’’ and this impressive 
and memorable service wasclosed with 
the benediction, pronounced by Dr. 
Baker. 


“ 


Dr. Coughlin took up the matter ,de- 
terminedly, and after several yeard of 
persistent advocacy induced the Gover- 
ment to undertake the erection of anew 
plant. The residences were constructed 
first, and were completed and formally 
opened/in the fall of 1914, the Premier 
of Ontario, Hon. William Hearst, and 
the Minister of Education, Hon. Dr. 
Pyne, with their wives, gracing the 
occasion with their presence. At the 
reception to our distinguished visitors, 
Hon. Mr. Hearst, in the course of his 
fine address, made the following comp- 
limentary reference to Dr. Coughlin: 
“Tt would be difficult to speak too 
highly of the zeal, the tact, the patient 
determination and persistence with 
which Df, Coughlin had kept the needs 
of this School before the Government, 
and pressed the urgent necessity for 
better accommodation. To Mrs. 
Coughlin, also, was due their gratitude 
and praise for the share she had had in 
bringing these improvements about, 
and for the splendid work® she had in 
many ways done forthe School. On 
his first visit here, as well as on_ this 
occasion, she had lost no opportunity.of 
pointing out the numerous defectsof the 
old buildings and the gftat need there 
was of a better equipment. | Probably 
Dr. Pyne had had a similar experience, 
and for the results they had witnessed 
that day a large share of the the credit 
was, no doubt, due to her winning im- 
portuity that would not be denied. 
This was not his first visit to this 
School, and the interest he had felt on 
the first occasion had this day been in- 
tensified. It would not be passible 
for him to exaggerate their apprecia- 
tion and delight at whatethey had seen 
in the wlass-rooms fhey had visited. 
The work being acconplished was lit 
tle short of miraculous, and he could 
not conceive of any nobler vocation 
that any band of men and women could 
be engaged in than that being so splen- 
.didly done at this School. , No work 
could be greater, more’ worthy, more 
enduring. He had-never forgotten his 
first visit here two years ago, and what 
he saw on that occasion had so impress- 
ed him that wherever he had gone to 
address public,gatherings, he had told 
of this School for the Deaf and of the 
wonderful work that was there being 
done. He congratulated the boys and 
girls on their fine appearance. Never 
had he seen brighter, more alert, better 
conducted children. He congratulated 
Dr. Coughlin and his staff on the splen- 
did work they were doing, and he ex- 
tended to them his best wishes, and ex- 


Some Outstanding Achieve- 
ments. 
While under Dr. Coughlin’s direc- 


"Their tion the Ontario School for the Deaf 


has progressed steadily in every depart- 
ment of the work, but his regime has 


pressed his-hope, in which he was sure 


Dr. Pyne and Mrs. Pyne and Mrs.. 


Hearst joined him, that the future 
would see even greater success than the 
pest, and that health ‘and happiness, 
peace and prosperity would attend 
every one of them throughout all the 
years to come.”” 
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The construction of the main build- 
ing was delayed because of: the. war, 
and it was not completed and occupied | 
till 1923. It contains the class-rooms, 
the business offices, assembly hall, din- 
ing room audkitchen, etc. and) is a+ 
model of convenience and adaptability. 
Another radical change introduced 
by Dr. Coughlin was the oral method | 
of instruction. He did not attempt to 
make this a purely oral school—it is a 
combined school. ‘This ‘means that 
the oral system. of teaching is used for 
all of the pupils who can’be taught to 
speak and lip-read well enough to re- 
ceive instruction by that method, 
though writing and firger-spelling are 
‘aiso much used; but the manual system 
is used for the. pupils that cannot be 
benefitted by the oral method. This 
combination of the oral and mantel | 
systems is the one in use in all of the 
State and most of the private schools in | 
America. The use of signs in class- 
rooms has ‘always been forbidden 


Te oe 
idence, 


“Boys’ Rei Erected in 1914 


here, as in almost all deaf schools. 

Another noteworthy achievement 
dueto Dr. Coughlin was the establish- 
ment of a teacher-training course. 
Formerly ateacher entering this school | 
had to ‘‘work out his or her own 
salvation,”” learning how to teach’ the 
deaf by blundering experience in the 
class-room at the expense of the pupils, 
or else going to United States for 
training. A few years ago Dr. Coughlin 
established a three-year training course 
here, which has proven to be most ef- 
ficient and satisfactory, and haselicited 
very high commendation from other 
schools where our trained teachers 
occupy positions. Another great step 
in advance has been the establishment 
of High School work. Dr. Coughlin 
had had this in mind for several years. 
His hope and ideal was to have a cen- 
tral vocational High School for the 
deaf of all of Canada, the capital out- 
lay to be provided by the Dominion 
Government, and. the , maintenance 
outlays to be contributed by the various 
provinces in proportion tothe number 
of pupils in attendance. Hememora- 
lized Hon. Mr. King regarding this 
proposition and endeavored to get 
united action by the provincial govern- 
ments, but seeing no prospects of the 
realization of this project in the near 
future, he started regular High School 
work this session with the hearty ap- 
proval of the Minister of Education, 
the class being composed of some pupils 
who passed the High School Entrance 
examinations last June, and four recent 
graduates of the School. 

In addition to the above, 
Coughlin brought about a 
though important change. Ori 
this was known as the Asylum and 
afterwards the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and was classed with the 
asylums and charitable institutions, all 
of which were in charge of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and were regularly 
visited and inspected by the Inspector 
of Prisons and Asylums. Shortly be- 
fore his retirement, Mr. Mathison in- 
duced the Government to transfer the 
Institution to the Department of Edu- 
cation, where it properly belongs, but 
the old name was retained. Soon.after, 


moralized. At his request, the) De- 
partment of. Education Fequires every, 
teacher, in his or her anhual report, to 
give the name, and the parents’ names 
and: address, of every deaf or blind 
child of school age in the section who 
‘was not attending any school. 

Another and very effective method 
of making our School known, and of 
impressing on teachers the character 
of the work wé are doing, was to invite 
Teachers’ Associations, with the per- 
mission of the Minister. of Education, 
to.spend one day of their annual Con- 
ventions at this School. These visit- 
ations have become so popular and 
well known that it hasbeen impossible 
to comply with all the requests that have 
been received from Associations. The 
impression made on the visiting teach- 
ers is indicated by the following typical 
appreciations of many received from 
them after their return home: 


(From Prince Edward) 
“The day will long be remembered 
as one of the brightest and most inspi 
ing in the experience of our Associ: 
tion. We feel that nothing we can 
say will adequately express our sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the great and 
noble work which you, our fellow- 
teachers, are deing for the children of 
Ontario committed to your care. It 
was like a revelation. 

Wewere pleased with the manifest 
order, the evidenge of system, andthe 
excellence of management in every 
detail of the estaolishment, The clean- 
liness and tidiness of the children,» the 
watchfulness and care of the teachers 
and the astonishing results of..their 
work, evoked the surprise of every 
visitor. It was felt on every hand that 
this was a great and beneficent enter- 
prise, worthy of the unstinted pat- 
ronage of the Government, and cal- 
culated to bring into usefulness and 
enjoyment many a life that ics 


would be plunged in continued Rglpless 
gloom. Their accurate spellingjand 
neat writing were wonderful. Butthe 
most surprising thing was that these 
“‘mutes’’ should be made to speak in 
articulate language, often with the 


actual movements of face, mouth and} lin’s wise and-progressive adminis 
teeth for every sound and syllable of a tion it has become’a school in the bes 
word. Similar methods were used in | sense of the term, and is no longer an 
teaching them to reproduce these institution. He had often told hi 
sounds in spoken words. Many pu- 
pils gave short speeches and recited 
familiar poems for us. 

“*A very ‘noticeable thing was the 
high standing attained in the senior 
classes especially in Literature and 
Arithmetic: I venture to say that 
few normal pupils in our High Schools 
have a greater appreciation of the 
standard. passages of English Liter- 
ature, and the problems in Arithmetic 
they worked were difficult. 

“The Department of our govern- 
ment which has charge of this Institu- 
tion, Dr. Coughlin, and his staff, are 
to be commended on the results ob- 
tained. Boys and girls come to them, 
most of them absolutely deaf, with no 
outlook upon life but to be dependale 
on others. But here; they have been 
instructed and trained by modern and 
scientific methods and now can talk, 
read, and write, and most of them 
know simple trades. They lip-read 
sufficiently to know what people are | 
saying, and can safely go out into the 
world to be useful and intellingent citi- 


teachers of the fine work being dom 
here and he was glad to bring them, 

the school so that they could’ see {fo 
themselves, and he was sure they 
would agree that he had not exagge: 


ed in the least. Some hearing chil 
dren are handicapped badly enough, 
but these are much more. $0. 
of them, when they coine here, don 

know one word of* the English lan. 
guage, they can’t think in the. propet 
sense of the word, and when they] 
come to school here they must begin 
where the hearing child begins in in- 
fancy and it takes years for them to 
acquire as much language as_ hearing! 
pupils have when they enter school, 
Despite this great handicap, they had) 
that day seen what had been accomp- 
lished. This year's senior class, 
though it did well, is not quite up to 
some of those in the past. He res 
membered one in particular a few years 
ago that was equal to a first year class 
in the High School, and in some re- 
spects could surpassit. . This splendid 
result could be accomplished only by 
hard, faithful work by, skillful teachers 


zens. Thisaccomplishment wassim- at 

ply wonderful to me. Truly this using the very best methods. He 
school is most nobly serving its looked upon the teachers of this School 
country.”” as also his teachers, as he had been’ 


inspector of the School for some] 
twenty years, and he did not think 
that the staff here can be surpassed by 
that of any school in America. —¢ 


(From Belleville, Trenton, South Hastings) 
‘They had that day seen of the 
giandest object lessons that they ever 
had the opportunity of observing. 
What a wonderful and blessed thing 
itwas that children, handicapped as 
these are, are receiving as good an edu- 
cation as hearing children, and being 
so trained that they will become good 
‘useful citizens, well able to compete 
with hearing people. They. have had ' 
demonstrated to them. what teaching "half of all the members of the Assoc- 
really is. Some teachers thinkthattelling | jation, to give’expression to the real dey, 
is teaching, but what they had seen at j light it was:to everyone ofthem to have 
this School was real teaching, the real | had the privilege and the pleasure of 
development of the powers of themind. | visiting the School, and he‘could as-_ 
He was sure all would agree with | sure Dr. Coughlin and his staff that 
him that they were not only delighted | they appreciated to the full all chat they 
with all they had seen, but had also | had seen. He wassure that the hearts 
greatly profited, and would return to | of everyone of them had been stirred 


In 1926 the Urban Trustees’ Assoc- 
iation for Central Ontario, which was 
holding a convention Belleville, 
spent a day at the this School, and the 
impression the visitors received was 
voiced by the President of the Associa 
tion. He said that he wished on be- 


assuming office, Dr. Coughlin got the 
name changed to The Ontario School 
for the Deaf, which exactly defines its 
character and purpose. 


clearest expression. It must be a 
source of gratification to parents who 
have children in this institution, to 
realize that. they are being so well 
looked after, and that no -effort is 
spared to turn them into good and use- 
ful citizens,’” 


Tributes from Teachers 


Dr. Coughlin utilized every possible 
means to make the School known 
throughout the Province, with the 
object of securing the attendance of 
every deaf child who meets the require- 
ments, and is capable of being benefit- 
ted, evento a slight degree, by attend- 
ing the School. ‘Twice, circular 
letters were sent out to every teacher 
in the Province, and the public school 
inspectors have been frequently me- 


(From Durham and Northumberland) 
« “Thad often heard and read about 
this Institution but to visit and inspect 
the work done there was truly a great 
inspiration to me. Some teachers 
remarked that it was the best day that 
they had ever spent. 

“Tt was wonderful how pupils were 
taught to lip-read. They knew the 


© 


their own schools with determination | to there depths at the glorious yet sume-" 
to do better work than ever before.’” | what pathetic sight of these deaf. chil- 
Tes i dren striving to overcome their disabil- | 
On the occasion of this visit, H. J. | ity and to obtain, as undoubtedly they | 
Clark, B.A., Inspector, said that \it | are, as good an education as other | 
had been/a great pleasure for him to’ childrenget. They had all heard often | 
have theprivilege of bringing the teach- | und favorably of this School; and he | 
ers of his inspectorate to this School, to himself had been here before, and hes 
see something of the work being done | could bear witness to wonderful dev 
here. For twenty years he had acted | lopments that had taken place since his) 
as inspector of the School for the i last visit. “That the pupils are well-car 
Deaf, and this had enabied him to wit- ' ed for isshown by the brightness o! 
ness its progress, and in that time he | their eyes, the look of happiness and), 
had seen it grow from an Instituion to | contentment on their faces and the” 
one of the best schools in the world— ! general healthiness of their appearance. 
certainly there was none superior on He knew that the staff of teachers an 
this continent. Under Dr. Cough- instructors is doing a splendid work, 


n 
tnx the minds and developing 
aracter_ Of these pupils, and 

Rone of the ¥ 

bthe excellent character of the svork 

Fecarried on. ‘They all know of 

feoo:iness of Dr. Coughlin’sheart, 
know of the: assiduity | “and 
iasin of the teachers, and he was 

sure that ‘eveiy one of the 

Hices and other visitors will rejoice , 

broadcast the knowledge of thi 

fool and ats merits throughout the 
He ‘could ‘only add that; 
fhoped, they all’ hoped, that this 

Hoo! will become ever. increasingly 

gperous and tisefuly and. that. the’ 

sing of God may Ke on everyone : 
Lon the splendid’ work they ; 
arrying on. He ‘thanked Dr. | 


ghlin and his staff for giving them |' 


F opportunity of Seeing the School, 
tir visit here had:-been one of the’! 
usantest incidents of their Conven- 
and would never be forgotten by 
‘one of them, and they intended to 
d appreciation and eood il 
more substantial manner before 
fing the city. 


Tributes from the Service 
Clubs 
few months ago the service clubs 
Belleville—Rotarians, Kiwanians 
HY’s Men—spent an afternoon 
H evening at this school, being enter- 
ed to a banquet inthe |Z room. 
number of addresses. were given, 
m which we quote the following: 
ir. Herity, President of the 
itarians, said that the science of 
Hagogy is probably the oldest in the 
rid, but during the past fifty years 
had made little if any progress—the 
cipal change so far as -hecould see 
Ing the elimination of the strap. 
hen, he said that there had been 
le advancement madein the past, 
fy years, he must make one excep- 
, and that is in the work of educat- 
the deaf. Men often speak of 
bdern miracles, by which they usual- 
refer to the telephone and the phon- 
ph and the radio and such things, 
to-day they had witnessed the true 
Bdern miracle, and witnessed re 
ress in the science of pedayogy in 
hat they had seen at the Ontario 
ool for the Deaf. Not so very 
avo such children as they had 
nthat day giving such marvellous 
hibitions in the various class-rooms 
din the dining hall, were looked 
on almost as outcasts, incapable of 
ing educated; and now they saw 
m being lifted into intelligent, re- 
cted and self-supporting citizenship, 
dit is Dr. Coughlin: and his staff 
0 are, working these miracles, 
lost of the people in Belleville know 
ry little about it; all should come 
id sce for themselves. All those 
ent had been deeply interested 
the marvellous. things, ‘they had 
Bt day seen, and they would surely 
Wer forget that day’s experience or 
¢ the impression they had received. 


P. C. McLaurin, B.A., Principal 
the Belleville High School, said 
Bt work and results as demonstrated 
the various classes, have impressed 
m very forcibly, in fact they ap- 
pached the miraculous. 

The work of the O. S ’D. is real 
lication’ Education has been de- 
ed as “‘the training of the whole 
An for efficient service.”” 

‘This afternoon they had seen such 
ining; training which develops the 
sical, the mental, the emotional, 
d the: vocational. 

The equipment, building and physi~ 


x 


‘SilOTS Was impressed: ~ 


cal programme here 


monstrations, the careful teaching, the 
ready comprehension on the part of 


the pupils, the steady progress and’ 


development from grade to grade have 
Jefe no question in their minds as to 
the expanding mentality of the pupils. 
The marked love and sympathy be- 
tween teacher and pupils, the) perfect 
harmony and balance seen everywhere, 
clearly indicate well directed emotion- 
al training. ‘The hearty desire to re- 
spond and the correct action and 
answers of the pupils, proved the 
developed will which changed desire 
into action. 

He was sure. everyone pre 


nt on 


this happy occasion was impressed ; 


with the splendid progress which is 
being made in training the deaf, so 
that they may become able to receive 
information from their surroundings 
and live happy and useful lives. 


Dr. E. N. Baker, Principal Emeritus 
of Albert College, speaking on behalf 
of the Rotarians, thanked Ir Cough- 
linand his staff for the delightful and 
insteuctiveafternoonthatthey had given 
them. | He did not hesitate to say tha 
this had been one of the most enjoy- 
able and impressive and helpful exper- 
iences to his life, and it was not sur- 
prising that one man had re! rked 
that he wondered who really had the 
greater advantage, themselves or these 
deaf children who were privileged to 
attend this School and receive this 
all-around development. One thing 
is certain, andthatis that these children 
are mightly ahead of them in the use 
they are making of the senses and 
capabilities that they posse: He 
extended his most hearty compliments 
and congratulations, to Dr. Coughlin, 
the very capable and progressive 
Superintendent, and. to. his. most 
efficient staff, on the magnificent work 
they are doing for these boys and 


girls, ‘Thr for which Rotary pre- 
eminently Wands is unselfish service 
for those wh need help most, and 


especially for handicapped children, 
and this had been perfectly emplified 
there that afternuon. — He was sure 
that he expressed the sentiments of all 
the visitors, as he assuredly did his 
aid that they had been 
everything that they 
rd. They were de- 
lighted with the very evident spirit of 
affection and sympathy and mutual 
good-will existing between the | 
and teachers. ‘They were delighted 
with the courteous demeanor and ex- 
emplary conduct of the children. 
were delighted with the glow of health 
and. happiness and contentme! 
parent on nearly every _counte 
They were delighted with the enthus- 
iasm, the alertness, the eager interest 
and the ready responses of the pupils, 


“done there. : 


pupils | 


They | 


nee 


s" Residence Erected it 


in 1913 


yrogramme here assure splendid. and with their obvious intelligence, | acter of the work he had seen 
physical training. ‘The class-room de- | 


mental development” and educational 
attainments. They were delighted 
with the fine coordination and esprit 
de corps so palpable among the mem- 
bers of the staff, and with their utter 
devotion to the pupils whose highest 
welfare they are doing so much to 
promote. The advancement made 
by this School in the last ten years was 
perfectly marvellous and he knew 
whereof he spoke when he said that 
the Government of Ontario had the 
utmost confidence in Dr. Coug! 
and his staff and. were fully. satisfies 
with his administration of the School 
and with the quality of the work being 


Tributes From Others 


In November, 1925, Hon. G. H. 
Ferguson, Premier of Ontario and 
Minister” of Education, visited our. 
School, spending some time in various 
class-rooms. In addressing the pupils 
and staff Mr. Ferguson spoke as fol- 
lows regarding the work of the School, 

reported in The Canadian. He 
said that he was deeply interested in 
all the educational work’ of the Pro- 
vince, and in pursuance of his duties 
as Minister of Education, he had visit- 
edayreat many of the educational 
institutions, and he could say most 
sincerely that he had never been so 
deeply impressed with the work he 
had seen in any other school as he 

with the work that was being car- 
ried on here along such splendid con- 
structive lines. He had heard a great | 
deal of the School and_ the excellent 
work being done by Dr. Coughlin 
and his efficient staff, and he now 
knew from personal observation that 
every commendation he had heard | 
was well merited. He had been ex- | 
ceedingly interested in everything he 
had seen, and he had been particularly 
gratified to notice the warm personal | 
feeling, the close contact and sympa- | 
thetic cooperation that seemed to exist | 
between the teachers and pupils, and 
that seems to be the very atmosphere ! 
of the School, ‘That, he was sure, | 
lies at the very root of their success. 
"The boys and girls can get here the 
education and training that will go a 
long way-in overcoming their handi- : 
Gap, and so be prepared to act well | 
their part in whatever sphere of ile; 
they may be placed. “The education | 
they get-here comes pretty close to 
putting them on an equality with hear- | 
ing people, and he knew of no work } 
more important than to. give to Cee 
who are handicapped in this or any | 
other way an opportunity to overcome | 
their disability and to be enabled to; 
earn for themselves a good livelihood. 
He wassorry he had not time to visit 
all the classes, but he was sure that} 


the intelligent and constructive a 


T being 
carried on with equal efficiency in all 
the rooms. — Dr. Coughlin is to be 
congratulated on being so fortunate 
as to secure such a splendid and effic- 
ient staff, who were doing so much to 
develop in the pupils the. elements of 
a good character, a taste for the finer 
and higher things of life which are so 
necessary in producing the highest 
type of good citizenship. He con- 
gratulated them all most heartily on 
the splendid work they are doing, and 
wished them ever increasing success 
in the future 


Hon. H.J. Cody, D. D., a former 
Minister of Education, contributes the 
following fine tribute: ‘‘To Dr. 
Coughlin’s friends, (whose name was 
Legion) the news of his sudden pass- 
ing came_as.a great_shock. We felt 
that we had lost not only an. efficient 
and upright public servant, but a warm 
and cheerful friend. When I first vis- ~ 
ited the Ontario School for the Deaf 
during my term of office as Minister 
of Education, I was deeply impressed 
by Dr. Coughlin’sthorough grasp of 
the general principles upon which such 
an institution should be conducted, and 
of the details of its administration. He 
was keen for the best equipment, the 
best buildings and the best teachergand 
methods—all in the interest of the boys 
and girls, whose initial natural draw- 
backs he was seeking to overcome. 
Bue { was equally impressed by his 
kindliness and sympathy and personal 
interest in both staff/and pupils. In 
him the official never overwhe!med the 
human. He remained the friend and 


' leader of those committed to his charge. 


Ina spiritual sense they were his great 
family. Ontario should hold in grate- 
ful remembrance this genial physician 
whose life was given to the relief of 
those who were handicapped by deaf- 
ness. [ was proud to count myself 
among his friends. . His greeting was 
a tonic and his company a delight. To 
his bereaved life-partner I would ven- 
ture to offer my heart-telt sympathy. 
Dr. Coughlin leaves behind him,the 
legacy of a good name and a great work 
for the public good.’”” 


Dr. Colquhoun, Deputy-Minister 
of Education, with whom Dr. Cough- 
lin enjoyed intimate official and person- 
al ‘relations, writes as follows: ‘‘It 
sometimes happens that the services of 
good men who have died are oVerest- 
imated. Butin Dr. Coughlin’s case 
this was not so. ‘ No man could have 
left abetter monument to a life of fine 
public service. To his integrity, sin- 
cerity, and efficiency are due the re- 
volution in Ontario of training for deaf 
children. Ministers and Deputy-Min- 
isters helped, butthe task was his, not 
theirs.’” 

(Continued on Page 9, Col. 1) 


“There is No Death 
There is no death! the stars go down 
"To rise upon some other shore, 
“And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
| They shine forevermore. 
‘There is po death! “The leaves may fall. 
‘And flowers may fade and pars away; 
itry hours: 


celesti eves wpstL ‘And: as ie 

went, a ray of holy. upon: his 

ae Bo anise gonch ashe {the 
filled. 


wint 
ie May. 
‘There is no death! An angel form 
+ Walks o’er the earth with silent treads_ 
He bears our best loved things aways 
‘And then we call them  ‘‘dead.’” 
They are not dead! they have but passed 
ryond the mists that blind us here, 
Into.the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 
‘They have but dropped their robe of clay 
"To put their shining raiment on; 
“They have but wandered far away— 
They are not “‘lost’? nor “‘gonc."” 
‘Though disenthralled and glorified, 
‘They still are here, and love us yet; 
‘The dear ones they have left behind 
‘They never can forget: 


‘opened to receive his sister; 
so that when he saw her: 
upon her little bed’ at home, he was 
comforted. See : 


God Holds The Key 
“God bolda the key of all unknown, 
ad held the key. 
Tmightbeseds 
How many times we have said just 
this, or something like it! We felt 
that we trusted God, and that ourtrust © 
| was commendable. But, afterall, how | 
many times have we trusted when we 1 
| did not understand? Anyone can trustif » 
‘he understands, But the Christian 
! should have a larger faith this; he 
' should trust where he cannot under- 
stand. He should be willing to leave } 
“‘the key of all unknown’” in God's 
hand; to be like Abraham,”’ who went 
‘out not knowing whither he went;’’ to 
feel that no thatter what comes—earth- 
quakes, pestilence, sickness— 
i 's In dlis heave: 


ddel 
Goshen, i 
does’ 


‘of his own body? ‘Who doe 

times feel as though he™ coul 
'| stand the impatient bird that'w 
spting from the cage’ and fly ‘away? 
‘Death isthe voice of Moses saying to 
men,» You are to be slaves no longer; 
you are tobe bound by your. ‘chains no 
more; the land of liberty is before you.’”. 
Death is a proclamation of emancipa- 


books’ which are creations; | 
myself the future life;’ 1 a 
forest which has bee! a 
‘cut down, the new shoots are 
than ever. I am arising I kno} 
wardthe sky. The suashinci: 
head. ‘The earth gives me its gen 
sap, but heaven ‘lights me with, 
reflection of unknown’ worlds, 
say the soul is nothing but the 14 
‘ofbodily powers. Why, then, is] 
soul more luminous when my 
powers begin to fail? | Winter 
my head but eternal spring isin} 
heart. There I breathe at this hour} 


jon. = 

Death is unmooring. “The time of | 
my unmooring,”” says Paul, “is at | 
hand.’? The'ship is fastened’ to the 
wharf, lying there to be finished. — It 
stands in the stays, and the. workmen 
are still upon Tt with hammer and saw. 
Such‘are we in this life. No man is 
ever finished. We are here ‘in’ the 
making. ‘We are upon the stays, where 
with tool and implement, with saw and 
hammer, we are wrought upon,— 


‘And ever near us, though unseen, 

‘The dear, immortal spirits tread— 
Forall the boundless universe 

Is Life—there are no dead! —McCreery. 


The Boy and the Leaf 


In ‘‘The Ministry uf Bereavement’” 
a recent writer has given us a touching 


fable, illustrating divine truth. A little 
boy was heart-broken because his 
sweet young sister was dying. The 
child had heard thatif he could secure 
buta single leaf from the Tree of Life 
that grew in the Garden of God, every 
illness could be healed. Noone dared 
to attempt the quest, however, for the 


yor Wray was very hard and a_ great angel 


‘guarded the gate of the garden against 
mortals. The child loved his suffering 
sister so well that he resolved to find 
the garden and plead with the angel 
: for the healing leaf. So over rock and 
hilland moor he went until, .in the 
golden sunset, the beautifui gate - ap- 
peared, and he tearfully made his_ re- 
quet to the angelic sentinel. *“‘None 
can enter the garden,’’ replied, the 
angel, ‘‘but those children for whom 
the King has sent, and He has not 
called for you.’? “‘But ore  leaf,’’ 
pleaded the child, “‘one little leaf to 
heal my sister. The King will not be 
angry. , He cannot wish that my sister 
should suffer so and die.and leave me 
allalone. Have pity, great angel, and 
hear my prayer.’” “The angel looked 
down upon the litte suppliant with 
deep love and pity, andsaid: ““The 
King has sent my brother, the Angel 
of Death, to bring your sisterto Him- 
self. If you are allowed to keep her, 
will you promise me to see that sheshall 
never again lie tossing on a sick-bed in 
pain?’’ ‘‘How can I??” said the won- 
dering child. “‘Not even the wisest 
physicians can keep us from sickness 
always.’’ ‘‘Then will yo: promise me 
that she shall never be unhappy, nor 
do wrong, nor suffer sorrows, nor be 
spoken to nor treated harshly?’” asked 
the angel. ‘‘NetifIcan help it,’’ 
answered the child bravely, “‘but per- 
haps even I could not always make her 
happy.” ““Then,’’ replied the angel 
tenderly, “‘the world where you would 
keep her must be asad place. Now I 
will open the gate just a little, and you 
may look into the garden for a mo- 
ment, and then, if you still wish it, 
1 will ask the King for a leaf from the 
Tree of Life, to heal your sister.’’ 
And the astonished child looked in 
where grew the living tree, and where 
flowed the crystal river, and where 
stood the briglit mansions, and where 
walked and talked and played immortal 
children under.a light more beautiful 
than of the sun, and with friends more 
loving than those of earth, and where 
love and joy and peace reigned forever. 
-He looked unul his eyes widened in 
surprise and glowed with joy, and, 
turning to the angel, he said softly, “I 
will not ask for theleaf now. There 
is no friend so kind as the Angel ‘of 
© 


‘Aiferight with the world.” 

Some people seem to think that to 
become a Christian means to make a 
sort of bargain with God: “I will be 
good, and God will protect and care 
for me.’’ It is a though they were 
saying. ‘Doth Job serve God for 
naught?~Hast Thos not made a hecge 
about him and all that he hath?’” 
They think that that is the Christian’s 
reward—the Christian’s peace. In- 
stead, it i 

“Peare, perfect peace—with loved ones far 
perwe—with sorrows wuncing 
rou! 

“Peace. perfect peace—death hatowlng ux 

‘and ourk. 

“Peace, perfect peaco—our future all un- 

know 

It is this peace in the midst of these 
things, notwithstanding them, that is 
the hedge; that enables! the faithful 
heart to say 

Jesus we k 


Itisenongh. 
And Jesus call 


and Ho isan the throne. 
< Irial~soon shall coxse,"* 
o heaven's perfect peace.” 
Picture-Teaching 

‘The pictures in the New Jestament 
are not mere ornaments. They are 
revelatio: Four pictures of death in 
the New Testament give through the 
imagination the same¢¢ interpretation 
that is given by its philosophy and the 
recorded experience of its writers. 

“Death is sleep,’’ the Hebrew 
Psalmist had said. The New Testa: 
ment repeats the figure: ‘“Lazarus 

‘She is not dead, but sleep~ 
ing. When Stephen falls a martyr 
under the shower of stones, it is said 
“He fell asleep.” This is the first 
figure. The child is weary with his 
toil and sated with his play. The 
long shadows fall’aslant the lawn, agd 
the mother, wiser than her child, g: 
to the door andcallshim in. Fretful 
ly and reluctantly he comes, answei 
ing her beckoning. He does not wish 
to leave his sports, he wishes still to 
stay, and she takes to her arms 
and rocks him to sleep, that she may. 
fit him for new toil and new happiness 
on the morrow. Death’ is Christ 
standing atthe door and saying, Child- 
dren, your work is over, your plays 
are done, and t ht has come; let 
me give you rest;—and we, _ fretfully 
and reluctantly answering the sum- 
mons, come weeping to the grave that 
will give us what he gives his beloved— 
sleep. 

Death is an exodus. 
onthe Mount of Transfiguration Christ 
spoke of the exodus which he was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem; it was as a 
going forth from a land of bondage to 
a land of liberty. Thechildren of Is- 
rael are in Goshen. They are fed, 


It is said that © 


sometimes very much to our discontent, 
until by a long, slow process a man 


is made; and then when the time has 


come and God’is ready, he knocks a- 
way the underpinning, and the ship 
breaks from its ways out into the ele- 
ment which we do not understand, but 
the element for which God’ is _prepar- 
ing him. In Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘Parables 
from Nature’’ is a beautiful parable of 
the grub of the dragon-fly in the water 
wondering what the world outside. is, 
of which it sometimes hears, and feel- 
ing within itself the strange, inexplic- 
able yearning that itcannot understand, 


and bidding its companion grubs good- < 


by, saying to them, “‘If there is an- 
other world, as they say there is, [ 
will return and tell you all about it;’’ 
and finally climbing up out of the wa- 
ter intothe sunshine, and emerging 
from the shell and skimming the sur- 
face of the water and sailing about in 
the upper sphere around the pool, but 
never able to go back and tell what 
its emancipation has been.- Death is 
unmooring; it launches us into our 
true, real element. 

Death is home-coming. _ “‘I go’ 
Christ says, “‘to prepare a place for 
you.”’ We set sail upon an unknown 
sea, but we go not toa strange land. 


Here we are pilgrims and strangers; ; 


there weshallbeathome. Fromsome 
poor hut in Ireland one after another 
of the family set sail to America, their 
Eldorado—first the sons, then the 
daughters, last of all the father and 
‘mother. With some sorrow in their 
| hearts for the memories of the- past, 
with some fear in their hearts mingled 
| with anticipations of the future, they 
| take their passage in the narrow quar-. 
| ters furnished by the steerage. But 
when the voyage is over, and they land 
| on this side, the sons and daughters are 
: onthe wharf to welcome them. Theirs 
is really ahome-coming. So all of us 
have sent some friends before us, a 
| brother, a sister, a child, a husband, a 
\ wife. ‘When we are summoned to 
our departure, though to ship bestrange 
and the sea unknown, we shall be em- 
barking for aland where friends will be 
‘ awaiting us. To fall asleep here, to 
_ wake up there and find ourselves at 
home—how strange willseem the sud- 
(den transition! 


H Victor Hugos’s Faith. 

Ata dinner party given to Hugo in. 
Paris some years ago he delivered an 
impromptu address, in which he gave 
expression to his faith in the infinite 
and in the soul's immortality. His 
friend Houssaye, who was present, 
says: ‘‘Hugo at that time was a man 


fragrance of the lilacs, the violets 4 
the roses at 20 years of age. J 
nearer I approach the end the p! 
Thear around me the immonal § 
phonies of the worlds which invite 
It is marvellous, yet simple. It 
fairy tale, and itis history. For | 
a century 1 have been’ writing! 
thoughts in prose and verse, histo 
philosophy, dream, romance, traditiq 
satire, ode and songs. I have i 
all, but I feel I have not said a 
sandth part of what is in. me. 
I go down to the grave I can say, 
many others, I have finished m; 
work; but [ cannot, say, | have 
ed my life. My days will begin ag 
the/next morning. The tombis 
blind alley, it’ is a thoroughfare, 
closes on the twilight te open on 
dawn.” ‘ 


i He Rose Again 


I was standing. before the wind 
of an art store where a picture of 
crucifixion of our Lord was on exhi 
tion; as I gazed I wasconscious of 
approach of another and turning, j 
held a little tad gazing intently at’ 
picture also. Noticing that this m 
of humanity was a sort of strect Al 
I thought I would speak to him. 

] asked, pointing to the picture: 
you know who that is?*’ ; 

**Yes,”? came the quick respon 
‘that’s our Saviour,’’ with a mingl 
look of pity and surprise that | sl 
not know. With an evident desir 
enlighten me further, he continug 
after a pause; ‘“Them’s the soldia 
the Roman soldiers’ and with a0 
drawn sigh, ‘‘ that woman crying th 
is his mother.”” 

He waited apparently for me tou 
tion him further, then thrust his 
into his pockets, and with a revelq 
and. subdued voice, added: h 
killed him, mister. Yes, sir, they 
edhim Tlooked at the little rage} 
fellow, and asked, **Where did 
| learn this?”? He replied, “At theM 
sion Sunday School.*” 4 
[turned away and resumed 4 
walk, leaving the little lad looking 4 
the picture. I had not walked] 
block when I heard his childish « 
calling: te B 

“Mister! Say, mister!’’? I tw 

He was running toward me, 
paused; then up went his litle b 
and with triumphant sound in his 
he said, “I wanted to_ tell He 
again? Yes, mister, He rose aga! 

He message delivered,“ he smi 
waved his hand, turned and went” 
way.—Sel. : 


‘| 


THe Canarian 


‘Tributes From Others 


A and life-long friend, Mr. G. B. Van 


geod and faithful’ servant’.”’ 
From Dr. J. W. Jones, Superin- 


tendent of the Ohio: School for the’. 


Deaf, between whom and Dr. Cough- 
lin there existed a warm: and  inti- 
Tate friendship and mutual high re- 
gard, came the following very kindly 
and appreciative letter to Mrs. Cough- 
lint ‘Learn with much sadness of 
the death of your distinguished hus- 
band, Dr. Coughlin. At the Confe- 
rénce at Knoxville, he appeared to be 
in a happy state of mind and made no 
reference to his physical condition. 
From this I judged he was in good 
health. He was much interested in 
everything that took place and as usual 
was on the right side oftevery question. 
So I was the. more surprised when 
Mr. Stewart sent mea telegram an- 
nouncing his death. The profession 
of deaf educators have learned to res- 
pect and love him and all looked for- 
ward to the Conventions when he 
‘would be present. 

I know how feeble words are in 
expressing sympathy. But I assure 
you that Mrs. Jonesand I know the 
sad heart you must have. We sym- 
pathize with you deeply. Mrs. Jones, 
likewise, wasvery fond of Dr. Cough- 
lin. He spent a week with us once 
and all of. our people remember him. 
The Ohio Chronicle of December Ist 
had a very complimentary article lor 
Dr. Coughlin. I wonder if he hap- 
pened to see that article. { hope he 
did. But even if he did not, he knew 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by me. I know your school has _suf- 
fered agreat loss. May you all be 
given strength to be reconciled to this 
inevitable dispensation of our Father.’ 


Mr. Thos. Rodwell, Superintend- 
entof the Manitoba School, writes as 
follows: 

“We have heard with great sorrow 
of the death of Dr. Coughlin, and 
though words can do litle to com- 
fort you, we wish to express the sym- 
pathy we feel for you in your loss. [ 
have lost a good friend and the deaf of 
Ontario a great benefactor. For his 
personal qualities and for his devotion 
to the work, I had for him a high re- 
gard and admiration. It must be a 
consolation to you that he has given 
so many years to the successful build- 
ing up of a great school. I know of 
no man who has entered into his 
work more whole-heartedly, and the 
school will stand as a monument to 
him long after we have passed away.”’ 


Mr. C.'A. Manning, Superintend- 
ent of the Western Pennsylvania 
School : 

“From meeting Dr. ‘Coughlin at 
Conferences of Superintendents I had 
come to know and admire him greatly. 


He was honored by a host of friends * 


in our profession. The news of his 
passing away came as a great shock to 
us all.’ 


Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Principal 
of the Clarke School forthe Deaf at 
Northampton, Mass., writes as fol- 
lows: ‘The sad news cf the death of 
Dr. Coughlin has reached us. We 
wish to express our deepest sympathy 
at the Joss of so highly valued a worker 
in this special field of education. For 
many years Dr. Coughlin has been a 


| progressive and outstanding leader in| who have been hoping for higher 


the work for the deaf. We sincerely! 
mourn his loss for the work at ‘large | 
and especially for his own school. and 
ose associated with him. Weknow 
“that his influence will live.”” 


A tribute from an old school. mate | 


Blaricon, a prominent journalist of 
‘Toronto: 

“‘Allow me to extend to you my 
deepest sympathy in the sudden/death 
of your beloved husband. His” pass- 
ing means to me the -loss of a very 
dear and-esteemed friend, one who 
discharged honorably. and conscien 
iously every duty both public and p 
vate in his span of years. His>Work 
and worth bespoke «on all occasions 
his fine character and splendid service 
to humanity in his various spheres of 
activity’” 


Messages of condolénce were recei- 
ved from many other leading educa- 
tors of the deaf, including Messrs. 
T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of 
the Rochester School and O. M. 
Pittinger of the Indiana School. 


From Graduates and Parents. 

Following are a few typical mes- 
sages, of many received, from former 
pupils of the Schoo!. ‘These are given 
exactly as written, and the accuracy 
and felicity of the language is in itself 
a fine tribute to the School: 

Mr. John E. Crough, of Walkerville, 
writes: 

“‘T learned with deepest sorrow of 
the death of your beloved -husband. 
May God comfort you, for I cannet. 
Truly it may be said that your hus- 
band was full of years and honors. 
His circle of friends was large but 
select. He was one of those men 
who made a distinct impressi 
the history of the day. 
sidered that he was the most 
best Superintendent of the School for 
the Deaf. [assure you that the ex- 
pupils and pupils will miss him greatly, 
especially myself, for I was alway: 
glad to see him. I trust that you will 
see the side of the cloud that is turned 
to heaven.”” 

(From Miss Nellie Patrick, of Linds: 

“Iris with sincere regret that [ saw 
in the paper that Dr. Coughlin had 
passed away. [I want to express my 
deep sympathy with you in your sor~ 
row. [shall always remember his 
kindness to me when I was at School. 
Lam sorry that [ did not see him at 
the Convention last June.’ 

(From Mr. Harry Sloan, Churchill, Ow 

“I received a painful shock yester- ] 
day when,[ read in a_newspaper the | 
report of your husband’s death. I am 


sure I only express the feelings of | j 


the hundreds of pupils and ex-pupils | 
who have attended the Ontario School 
for the Deaf when I say that we have 
lost a good friend, and most heartily | 
extend ty you our heartfelt sympathy | 
in this tryye hour." 

(From Miss Avis Kerr, of Elmstead:) 

“Te is with much regret | learn} 
about Dr. Coughlin’s death. After 
being ten years at School with him, 1 
have had a real respect and admira- | 
tion for him, and surely he will be 
greatly missed at the Dear Old 
School.’’ 


(Mrs. F Harris, nee Miss Lottie Golds, 
writes:) 

“Iris with deepest refret I have 
heard of the sudden death of your 
beloved husband. It has indeed been 
a great blow and I scarcely know how 
to talk of consolation under so bitter 
an affliction. It is a loss, not only 
by you but by all those who knew him, 
and by the staff of the School, and by 
the deaf children of this generation 


H i: 
is my sincere hope that.the new man 


j | this class: 


education through the untiring efforts 
of the Superintendent of the School: 
I can say no more. May God com- 
fort you.”” 


John T. Shilton, B.A., a graduate. 
of this School and of Victoria Univers- 
ity, writes as follows: 

“I write this to tell you that I feel 
very much the loss of such an educa- 
tor of the deaf, and of a true friend. 
I have nothing but kindliest memories 
of his friendship toward me and I 
know he had such a kind opinion of 
me. IJ have tried to live up to his 

timation and [ trust not in vain. It 


appointed to fill his position may be 
worthy of him and also equal to the 
task to whose high degree of efficiency 
he had brought up the instruction of 
the deaf children at Belleville. Surely 
the new buildings of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf are a fitting mon 

ment to him—a visible proof of his 
great love for the deaf people. May 
the thoughts of those things some- 
what comfort you ip your heavy b 


me in offering you our condolence, 


and in assuring you of our warm; 


esteem for Dr. Coughlin.’” 


The first High School Entrance class 
consisted of eight girls, Misses Evel- 
yn Hazlitt, Dorothy. Hazlitt, bel 
Barker, Drusilla Buchan, Muriel Ken- 
nedy, Marie Gerolamy, Gladys Sours 
and Mona McFarlane. _ All of these 
passed the entrance examination in 19- 
14, and returned to school for another 
year to take up continuation work. 
‘This was the beginning of advanced 
educational work in thisSchool, which 
is culminating in the regular High 
School work begun thisyear. One of 
these pupils, Mrs. James Green (Miss 
Isabel Barker) contributes the following 
to our memorial number on behalf of 
“This is a tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. C. B. Cough- 
in,our beloved superintendent and 
friend, who did so much for the better- 
ment of the educaticn of the gradua- 
tion class of 1914-15, of which I was 
one, and also for their welfare after 
leaving school.” As for me, with ‘the 
aid of his influence I secured a good 


position in the Canadian National 


Telegraph Office, where I served for 
six years. While at school he took a 
deep interest in us and encouraged and 

ed us in every possible way. 
What a real, true friend he was to. us 
all! Mr. Green and I feel that the 
world is poorer by his passing. We 
regret his loss and will always remem- 


| ber him with deepest gratitude. 


“The mother of one of our pupils writes as 
follows : 
“T feel that 1 must write you a few 
n though you do not know 
me. he news of the dear doctor's 
death was a great shockto me. Some 
years ago, when I first went to the 
School with my daughter Betty, was 
the first time | had met Dr. Cough- 
Indeed 1 shall never forget his 
to me at that time, and on 
I visited the 
ys_ sympathetic 
deed sadden my 


He wi 
and kindly. It 


al 


+ Christmas visit to the School.”* 


Linn, for over twenty-five 
teacher at our School, but now 
retired, writes: 

**L was very sorry to hear of the sud~ 
den pasing of Dr. Coughlin, cut off 
in the midst of his work. Bur he 
been blest indeed to have accomp! 
ed so much for the deaf, and that, for 
many generations, will be a splendid 
memorial to him. You will think of 
it with pride, too. I feel grateful that 
I, too, fora time shared to a small 
extent his confidence and enthusiasm 
in the work.”” 


Miss 


Resolution of Sympathy 

As usual a large number of. parents 
of pupils spent Christmas at the School 
with their children, having dinner 
| with them inthe dining room. Before 
|! leaving the room, Dr. A.R. McMillen 
| of Sarnia, addressing the pupils, parents 
| and other friends present, recalled the 
j number of times they had met together 
there at Christmas, but on this day. 
there was a:preat difference. On for- 
mer occasions they had been greeted by 
the late Dr. Coughlin, but this year 
. this festive season was touched .with 
| sadness and regret, because we meet 
| him no more. He was a genial host, 
| ready to welcome all of them on their 
arrival, and to_make their visit as 
pleasant as possible, and it was a delight 
to the visitors to see what splendid , 
arrangements were made to give the 
pupils an enjoyable Christmas. Dr. 
Coughlin was intensely interested in 
these boys.and girls aqd put his heart 
and soul agate wor of the School. 
On behalf of the parents, he wished 
;to extend a few words of sympathy 
and condolence to Mrs. Coughlin and 


eavernents bre’ Shilton acks'to’ join | So renee eta ee enter 


He then moved the following res- 

olution. 
j “We, the parents and friends of the 
pupils of The Ontario School for the 
| Deaf, desire on this Christmas Day to 
extend to Mrs. Coughlin, the Officers, 
| Teachers and Supervisors of this School 
our deepest Sympathy during these sad 
days owing to your great loss, and may 
Ladd also our great loss caused by the 
“passing of your’ esteemed Principal, 
the late Dr. Coughlin. 
! “*Qur sympathy goes in the first place 
to Mrs. Coughlin in the loss of her 
life's companion. _ May she be com- 
forted in these sad and lonely days by 
the fact that the parents of the pupils 
of this Institution, have the deepest 
feelings of gratitude toward the Doctor 
for his great work in making this 
School whar it is to-day. 

“*Our sympathy also goes out to the 
Officers and Pupils in their great loss 
and may they be inspired by his ex. 
ample to carry on and keep this Insti. 
tution at the high standard of effici 
ency at which it now stands, owing to 
the great efforts of the late Superinten- 
dent.”” 

Mr. Harris, in seconding the - res- 
olution, paid a warm tribute the 
energy, enthusiasm and sympathetic 
interest Dr. Coughlin took in the pupils 
and these fine buildings and the high 
standard of work done by the School 
would be his memorial. 

Tiree 
The Ideal Superintendent 
Our Toronto Correspondent sends 
the following contribution, which ex- 
‘ presses the regret of the deaf of that 
t for Dr. Coughlin’ s death, and also 
‘ their ideal of the qualities that the new 
" superintendent should possess: 

It was with much regret that we have 
heard the sad news of the sudden pass- 
ing away on the® 10th ult. of our 
esteemed and beloved Superintendent, 

| Dr. Coughlin. Mr. H. E- Grooms, 
' President of the Ontario Association * 
‘of the Deaf, went to Belleville as a 
' representative of the Association and 
of the Toronto Evangelical Church 
of the Deaf, in company. with Miss, 
Evelyn Hazlitt and Mrs. Arthur 
Walker, to attend the funeral and to 
express our great sorrow at his death 
and our deep sympathy with Mrs. 
Coughlin and the School. 

The position of Superintendent is 
now vacant, and we are facing the 
problem of his successor. We have 
had a petition prepared and sent to. 
Hon. Mr. Ferguson, Premier and 
Minister of Education, through Mr. 
George Brigden, President _ of 
Brigden’s Limited and a member of 
the Toronto Board of Education. In 
this we respectfully pointed out that 


+ ing face 2nd a glad hand. 


notaenly ishould the Superi tendent | 


of.the:deaf,and shave shown a real’ in- 
terestiiriitheirihighest welfare, but his 
social intercourse should have been 
such as.to.giverhim a knowledge and 
understatiding of their material’ and 
socialineedsisobthat their education 
willbe ofisuchya character as to train 
themito‘be independent, self-support- 
ing ‘and: self-respecting members of 
the community:: We submitted the 
names of three persons whom we 
considered:to be eminently qualified 
forthe position by experience, train- 
ing, ability, character, and disposition. 
To.this. petition, Mr. Ferguson sent 
the} following ‘courteous: reply: “I 
am very'glad';to have your letter of 
the 21st:inst.:with your ‘views and 
suggestions. The School for the 
Deaf is doing: such excellent work 
that I am very anxious that we should 
select asman': who will maintain its 
splendid record. Your may be sure 
that your views will have every con- 
sideration.’” 


Some Tributes of the Press 
In the December first issue of the 
Ohio Chronicle there appeared the 
following very, kindly article about Dr. 
Coughlin, from the pen of the Super- 
intendent of the Ohio School, Dr. J. 
W., Jones, who is also the editor of 
the, Chronicle: 

“Ac the Conference at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, we had the pleasure again 
of meeting our.old friend, Dr. C. B 
Coughlin, the able Superintendent of 
he, Belleville; Ontario, Canada, 
hool for tbe Deaf. 

“Dr. Coughlin always has a smil- 
He repre- 
sents a fine school in a fine country. 
We never think of him as a foreigner 
and we hope he never thinks of us in 
that light. 

“No one except a surveyor with 
ood. instruments and original data 
could find the boundary line between 
the United States and Canada and 
even a surveyor with the best instru- 
ments in the world could not find a 
division line between Dr. Coughlin 
and the profession of deaf educators | 
in the United States. 

“This does not mean that he isn’t 

athorough going one hundred per 
cent Canadian, for he is. Itdoes not | 
mean that he fawns before the Ameri- | 
can educators trying to make fair | 
weather with them, for he does not. ) 
He is independent, clean, honorable, | 
frank always for his own school and | 
his own country. This is why we 
like him. We would not wish him | 
to like us for any other reason. 
“*A few years ago the Convention ; 
of American Instructors:of the Deaf 
held its meeting at the School for the 
Deaf in Belleville and were royally 
entertained in every way. The Edu- 
cutors of the Deaf in the United 
States have not forgotten that delight- 
ful meeting. At the Conference in 
Knoxville, the Executive Committee 
of the Convention was looking for a 
place to hold the session next summer. 
‘The Convention grew so large at the 
meeting held in Columbus. that no 
school seems willing to take it. 

“Dr. Coughlin came to the front 
and offered all the advantages of his 
new institution and extended a cordial 
welcome. We are not advised as to 
what the Executive Committee will do 
about the next Convention, but all 
those who had the pleasure. of attend- 
ing the last. meeting at Belleville will 
be pleased when the announcement 
comes out that they will be permitted 
to return. Not only did the school 
extend us a cordial welcome: but all 
the people. of,Canada with whom we 
came’ in contact’ were most ~ kind, 
courteous and accommodating.” 


Many people speak well of the dead, 
but Dr. Jones believes it is stull better 


\ 


andthe academic requirements | kind! 


| of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 


: Thathe did not 


to speak well of the living, 
indly reference to Dr. “Coughlii t 
the Bes of the Chrotiete bic ~ preciative referen: 
his was a noteworthy coinci- Se rt CARRY-ON® 
dence. We regret that Dr. Csugh-* “sc, Sea 3 ‘ 
lin did not see thearticle. In the is- pt! the See: fon the : 
sue of Dec 22nd the Chronicle Fe shege intimate. gatherings with alla the New York Tnsinution (Fan-- 
i minds freighted with ‘one thought, the wood) and we were pleased to meet 
‘A telegram from Belleville .an- of a beloved superintendent. {a gentleman that had for nearly twenty. 
gounec te deat of Dr Coushlip, "fea the es of nes which jens buen enezged inthe eduction 
Det could be paid to one who had spent Gf the deaf of one of the greatest of the 
“Tn the issue of the Chronicle of fey of his life and powers to| make'| Dominion Provinces. Hitherto we had 
December 1st was an editorial com- hiedmiore-caleyable more spinner col Maeno anes culy ana sewed: 
ito “these who came_ under” his: chan; a treat to become acquainted with his 
mendatory of Dr. Coughlin, as aman Though dead, Dr. Coughlin lives in “charming yet serious personality. 
ae os e ee es the zuessiettony and in the lives he in- una occurred ‘on the 30th. of 
fot much more is le! u rede ecember, and as far’ as. have 
say except to express our deep regret “if ever an assembly was deeply learned ayy quite aeigecied< 
that he is taken and our sympathy for sorrowful it was that which metin the |". He was host, at the Institution over 
Mrs. Coughlin. school at this farewell tribute. " There ; which he presided, tothe Convention” 
“He was looking forward in happy’ aS the unifying emotion of a great‘ of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
anticipations to-having the Conven- Sorrow, the feeling and the expression in the year'1923, and all who attended 
tion of American Instructors of the of the three hundred students and the | have words of praise for the hospital tH 
Deaf, meet again in his School next teachers being one. To have inspired | of the Belleville School. 
summer. No one at the Conference cuchiverset ie his Basing vas the truz This year, in August, he attended 
at Keawalle the last week of October _ ¢st sign of his worth. ‘ the’ Conference of Prinicpals’ and 
appeared to be in better spirits ar high- Recognition of the late superint- | Superintendents at Knoxville, Tenn, 
er hopes than he. From this we learn endent's superior gift and of his contri- , and his colleagues at the gathering in. 
again: (and we should never forget it) bution to the life of the Province of the South will be shocked and grieved 
thar, eas proposes but God dispestsss Onno tneymably broaent tie ghoul at his untimely taking off. 
G ne more veteran has passed to so well expressed by Prof. George F. 7 
the great beyond leasing. the work Stewart in his adaptation of the words | fn the death of Dre Charles B 
which he loved so much to the hands of Col. John MeCrae's noble tone, ! Coughlin Ontario has lost an_ able 
fil had the NOCOR GEERT COI Pe reas or | admrrmnon(8cdliggalg Red educa 
ing Dr. Coughlin, several years ago, Hionise anid'a sturdlly: patriot Cane 
> ian. 
asjoue cunt lot one ere eee: The torchy—be ours to hold it high. | Though his fame as an edutationist 
aa ier cenedimioa, 10: bave. his ifr break faith with him who died | was intemational: io manyiof hit fel, 
Help nantes forse long'a period, — I"ipeace andcontent hecannot abide | low-countrymen his sanding wit cont: 
He had becntod'a trip for his pool: On Quinte’s Shore. \ paratively unknown owing to the rela- 
becairie ‘slightly ill und entrusted him. And shall we not reply tively restricted educational field’ to 
aelf'to Gur care Rest thou in peace, thou noble dead, which he devoted the best years of his 
ae eDr Coughlin tae welt knowniin The work that you so ably led life. But to those_who specialize in 
snc peclecion as any cthersman and, VC ll carry-on, "And we wil keepi| teaching the deahiDrs Coueslin ii 
hist death grill bes regremed: by” all. True faith with you who lie asleep, recognized everywhere as a leader. 
‘The Ohio School sincerely sympath- So let your rest be sweet and deep The first thing the new superinten- 
izes with the Belleville school.”” On Quinte’s Shore. dent did was to visit the best: institu- © 
2 * i A duty rests upon: his~successors | tions in the United States and famila- 
and upon all who knew him. His | tize himself with the latest and best 
students may be depended upon to| methods. And this was his rule 
live out in their lives the noble in- | throughout his tenure of office. He was 


fluence he cast about them during their | always learning. Only a week or so 
years at the school; for few relation- | before his death he attended a Con- 


‘To us from falling hands he threw 


On the day following Dr. Coughlin’s 
death, the Belleville Daily Ontario 
contained the following editorial estim- 
ate of his work as an edcuator of the 
deaf 


“Dr.C. B. Coughlia, superintendent 


ships are so enduring and vital as those | vention of Deaf School Superinten- 
peeves occndante and | dents in ‘Tennessee; and these desired 
head master.”” to hold the international Summer 
School and Convention at the Belle- 
ville institution next summer. Already 
one such Convention had been held 
here. This is but one of many evi- 
dences of the high esteem in which 
his fellow-workers held the late Su- 
perintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deal 
A friends! extending back ‘into 
early boyhood days brought the writer, 
from time to time, into contact with 
the great work dene under Dr. Cough- 
lin’s direction for the deaf children 
of Ontario. But for that he probably 
never would have realized the marvels 
accomplished. f 
In the lower classes we have seen - - va 
and heard how ‘the deaf acquire a 
vocabulary. It takes three years for 
these little ones to learn the words 
that hearing children know on their 
first day at school. After that they 
3 & ; j make the full elementary. course and 
dent.’ He had the sympathy and the TheKentucky, Staadard ithe first years of the High School 
keen interest of the physician in matters “Word comes from the Ontario! course almost as rapidly as do the 
of education. No choice could have School that Dr. C.B. Coughlin, Sup- children with all their senses in the 
been more suitable for the office which erintendent, died: suddenly a few days | regular schools. 
he was called upon to fulfil. Hehad before Christmas. In his death the; But the ‘infinite patience, intelli- 
been a candidate for political honors,’ profession in Canada loses an able, | gerice and ingenuity that'are required f 
but in his work at the O. S. D. he earnest leaderand the deaf of the Prov- | of their teachers! : 
was given a higher post than any poli- ince apowerlulfriend. Fouryears ago, It is a glorious thing that deafness 
tical honor. He was enabled to serve Dr. Coughlin’s school was host tothe need so longer handicap children, z 
a section of the young and indirectly the Convention of American Instructorsof but that the same education is avai- ~~ 
Province of Ontario. Hisimportance the Deaf and the visitors from thisside lable to them as to others. « And it is 
in thesphere of education was realized of the border came away impressed to the twenty-two years of the late 
by the Department of Education and with the excellence of the provision Dr. Coughlin’s sustained, ‘intelligent 
by educational heads in Ontario and made for the deaf of Ontario, and and conscientious work that the Deaf. 
Quebec. He was honored not only charmed with the hospitality dispensed School for Ontario stands in the front 
in Canada but in the United States. by the Doctor and his staff. He had rank of such beneficent institutions on 
““As a citizen Dr. Coughlin was one planned to entertain the Convention the continent of America. 
of the most sociable of men. Hisloss again at its meeting the coming sum- Truly a worthy life work worthily 
will be keenly felt.’’ mer.”” accomplished. i 
© 


teacher or 


who died unexpectedly on Monday 
afternoon was one of the outstanding 
educationists of this country. Since 
his appointment to the Ontario School . 
for the Deaf he had been an indefatig- 
able worker on behalf of,his protegees 
handicapped by the lack of the faculty 
of hearing The present new school 
buildings which have been completed 
have but carried out his ideal of an in- 
stitution for the training of the deaf hi 
“That he lived to see his vision gap 
realized must have been a great sat- 
isfactior. to this tireless educationist. 
ve Jonger to reap the 


‘The Rochester Advocate 
Dr. Coughlin Passes 
“*Just as we are going to press the ; 
news reaches us that Ir. Coughlin, the } 
genial and-efficient superintendent of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, passed away December 


“During the twenty-two years he 
been at the head of the Ontario 
School, he has rebuilt the plant and j 
kept the schcol abreast of nodern im- 
provements. In 1823 he entertained 
fruus of his labors. on behalf of the - tte Convention of American Instric- 
young under the new regime will bea tors of the Deat and also at other times 
Ho seas dred, members of the profession who will 

x forget his hospitality. 


and thousands of deaf who have passed yn! : : 
through or are students in the School Sp. Out deep aympatby s extended to 
forthe Deaf. ¢ Belleville Schoo 
rr 5 *, the north, in the g: 
Dr. Coughlin as a former medical stained.’ 
practitioner made an ideal superinten- 


ur neighbor to 
loss it has su- 
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I Pass This Way but Once ES ‘ 


‘Once, only onco! Tow strange, how true! : 
Once, only once! and yet how few ene 


Tho Every Man His Gift ~ Some people seem to have an idea that |. Then when the smiles were there, 
© By.E. Ryerson Young love can only come like chocolate |the Reverend Harry let us shake her 
psi ‘creams—rather softand in dainty pack-) thin hand and express our words of Once-only on wif 
ages. Rock candy is as good, but it is | sympathy, which must have sounded win ‘stop and think. srtia not for lon 
hard and has points. So had the Rev-\| very tame and ineffective after his. Tet BA A eee 
 erend Harry. He was good to the core, | his words had done their blessed work 
though he had tine Br Vf hii d_refreshii id oO I d yore 
though he had rough points. But poor | of soothing and refreshing, and so we Qnee, only oncol and yover more 
v at “old Mother Porter found the sweetness | were glad. ‘Teo ane tho golden heurs Us 
field—did not appreci- when she most needed it, and so did|  ‘‘Here, fellows,’” he said familiarly Unicare pauro aud ti 
Sid cue pucker any more some other lonely ones. over the sick bed, ‘‘we can’t partwith- That "Not again I p: 
in did some of the more precise | Jr was with a shock that the Reve- | out a word of prayer.”” pens seared 
i ty yy it look 
fmbersoftheflock: She confessed send Hanrylearned, while attending his | We stepped again to the bedside Su.emne beam gr famine brook, 
itshe was a plain, blunt woman, de- ; i Ene ape ‘The lowson’s plain, each holps the other 
ere era ne Sh conference in the city, of the long ill- | and the Reverend Harry ledusin such And shows man he wust help bix brother; 
fighting to. take the young preachers je<¢ and serious operation of Mrs. | a sweet, tender, childlike petition, un- eae taste we pas thie way. 
inder her wing and call them by their Porter, called for tears sprang to our eyes. : 
frst names, just to remindthemofthe! «ir, Gye” he shouted to the | God's blessing was asked for the suf- 
others they had leftbehind: | Butthe poy, Dp, Symes, “Mother Porter is[ferer. ‘The lonely husband on the 
Fee eee edict ev, Harry a | sick in the hospital. . She thought you | back circuit was remembered. It was 
didown her maledictions, | His bait weresuch a nice young man, Come; {all said so delicately and in, such, a 
Bn as ao EE re tats let us go and cheer her up.”” beautiful spirit that one could hardly 
he confessed that he could not help | __| believe that it was the voice. of the 
that, she pardoned him; but his wick | That was always Harry for you y Rt 
CU eS 5 a i i hearty, bluff Harry Rickert. One 
¥ and boisterous ways she thought t cheer people up. His cheering up > 3 
neue. d "was sometimes preceded by a blowing had to look at him to assure one’s self 
je could help, and ‘she condemned 1% that it was really he that was praying, 


im that he could not bring these into UPs"” especially to the poeple who } 
ae dae | would divorce each otherand break up | nd not the Rev. Dr. Symes. 


3 an their homes. But whatever were the| ‘The prayer over; we brushed our 1 
} After the Jeet as ee ee Bey preliminaries, the Reverend, Harry's | tears away quickly, so that the sufferer round and give them a cheer-up.”’ 
SOT ee aredand hig new end Was: "“Glony to God in the high- | might not see them, and after a fe” “Djd the nursesay youcould??” ask- 


“ar * est, peace on earth, good will towards good-bye words, we tip-toed out—at oq Dr. Symes. 
cuit he ane day methis former par-/ ss d feast, the Rev. Dr. Symesand { came y 


en.’? I overheard the mention of 
pana Se Mrs, Porter's.name and expressed my | out of the ward. When we reached : is 
ee .Jcgntern for her. othe ba¥and looked forour companion . wien canes-Cnateeds's cheerup, em 
4 as he ahoole 6 Course you know her, to0,”” said | be was not with us, nor was Ne OSE sO, to takecare of all those sick ones.”” 

hands with her, ° "how are yor low “ 4 ae: | behind us. We gradually worked our xa 
id like the new preacher?” Rev. Harry. “Come on with us; ‘along the hall and out into the — Quick’asa shot he swung around 
Jo youllike the new preacher!" | she'll be glad to see you.” Mee it ciail noe carne and hurried back, He met the nurse 
‘Well, Harry,’’ she began, “T don’t know about that, but I’I1} Yard. Stl he Cy y , just as she was at the door. What he { 
ing in her familiar way to him, © Iwas gq with you,’” I said. “He has gone back to have another 314 14 her we do not know, but her : 
ust sayin’. to John just yesterday, Pa, Going to the hospital the Reverend | tal: with Mother Porter,”” 1 suggest- Said ‘0 Ret we Oo Oe ed wich smiles, 
what a nice young man we havenow— Harry monopolized. most of | the | ed. ca aen vou rdgise oUene raat 
Wpdiferent to. the harum-scarum we ! Conversation and told us all he bright, | “Wasn't that a beautiful prayer?”” | ciouely, Yeu/idaeton her ee, 
had last year!" | Find things he knew about Mrs. Porter. | said [Dr. Symes, rather absently. PE eerie 
“Good for you,’”” said the hearty Her criticisms did not hurt him, and | +e certainly was. I couldn’t keep bearvoit ae . 
ve i ‘ ite 5 H 1 Ccal “Ff ‘Let’s get out of here.”” said Rever- 
young man, far from being offended | the bitter ones were all forgotten. He} my tears back,’” I said, promptly. eee Rae aN aR 
saih a blunt picwure of himself. | only remembered the bright ones t0| never thought it was in him. He's 7, larry, grabbing each of us by 25 
“Come, we must navcie Bish fof ioe gh ae Eetelé is whae she bad sae solid to the core. Few people know erate he eT hey all thanked ete 
cream on the strength of that.’ bout Dr. Symes, and he, a perfect llow.?” us ne oh 

Ess he led her nee the street to a “contrast in nanan mind ane manner a eh beautiful, beautiful,’” said ase Medea tre erro 
festaurant, where they had she ice om aa Har ae | the Rev. Dr. Symes. “How wonder and | feared thatthe noise of our tramp- 

: ie praise of his : ; : Pain : ¢ 
pees ee He henlaway teal ! We soon reached the city hospital, fully Paki ‘hapoines ae sould iss hes pouen sy Babe 
ing happy, even if she had not chang- , but it was only after long s atta ane What a blessing that man is. He eed PUPS AHL trae 
ed her opinion of her former pastor. | many ingui S that weed pas ought to live in the city to oheer such Be patron 

Years passed over their heads. Mis. llerer ine te ciering from aime people, They are somany. Lean’ ee the Reverend Harry Rick- 
fortune, sickness and deathhad dogged 1.7 troubles and operations. ‘Then do such things. to the city. /£% With all his. “points,” that made 
the steps of the plain and blunt Mo- | sth house surgeon and nurse had] |. YO LEAT” “eis hard enough eonle shy from Him who will deny 
ther Porter."” “Her only son had died | oi ore wwe could gain the | It would kit him. be gh that he had something wonderful in 
and she herself had to lie long weeks | pe acae of the sufferer to make him acceptable t0 country him by which sunshine and inspiration 
in the ety hospital and suffer’ much | °° Cre rer face that | Shares... He's ajewel, butthey don't ang faith were radiated in the dark 
from the\hands|ot the) surgeon: One look at the face, a fore Ot) know it. Very few know diamonds Corner? God bless, him! ‘There. is 

‘The Reverend Hany ad ae fone was once ee plump, and ee ve an in the rough.?” : a Se or pled 8 cacie inte 
his way. He faced *‘devils’’ that other | was now so A zune “But where is he now?”’ asked World. Let us beware lest we despise 
men never knew. | He read again the jstory of ong, fac severe SuBeriEs | Dr, Symes, as though just waking to real faith, love and zeal. : 
mariage eon 0 pele out |The, Reet Mla) Sod (00 atthe Revered Har ie oy 
reak up their homes and he bade them ; wi eons tte not with us. i « 
Vchave-which they obediently did. | and sympathy, and they poured | sGoo5 we had better go and find’ “he members of the Royal family 
He told sport-mad youngmen their duty , torrent. The haggard fa d to be! him. Perhaps he is lost,”” T suggested. are‘described by their princely titles in 
to their parents, their Church, their the lines of suffering seemed 10 16) oy occ Gur steps, Inthe hall he proceedings in the Houses, of Lorde, 
God. He told them what leaders for. smoothed by some mazic power, TE) TT NATTA doorae saw the nurse and sign the, Test Roll merely by Hele 
Tighteousness they mightbe, and many , dull eyes became bright agsin. | NC | To Tr cr mingled brightness, and personal or Chrigian name, There 
Of thom were converted and entered ; Reverend Harry held her hand, Fe oe aca 


e work of the ministry. His library was there was no comp’ aint of his pres- ; consternation. Past her we looked, and 
k of Hi: if df P 

small, Because he was always sending sure. He could hardy press so, thin | there we saw the Reveren! arry just. over the Royal surname, and one, of 
f ras alwa! Y d hard! h he R dH: 


cull it } completing the round of the ward. Be- the effects of the war with Germany 
hooks tobrethren on “weaker Gircuits’ a hand He helt Beate the (bund hia the Tine, or rather acircle, wast clearup this mater,” Atamert 
aid lending them to parishoners, who talked on, forgetful of vs 200) | crTaceashining with inexpresbleglad- ingof the Heiwy Covel ee 
forgot to return them. His hand was surroundings: 0 Nor he did. it. | ness, a gladness that seemed eloguert 1917, His Majesty King George san- 
Sats) lis peck tsa long as nro There gradually appeared what per- “Some one has noticed me} fd a. proclamation  adoeog eres 
SOA es Cre home noone haps had not been there for days, some_one,, Royal family the aye ofthe Hous: and 
Rca but she did it and kept herself weeks, perhaps months, smiles—real Fa ee eee tetincot Queen 
ae fat and Rappy as the Reverend. smiles. And what was she now. St 


Reagl Victoria who: are subjects of these 
Rist a Neiihe:ceet amet ea inet We could hardly: believe ur a Dr. Symes. realms, other than female descendants 
- both radiated smiles on all who 7 


“Oh? an ape ai have married 
; : \ amber M'Oh,? cad Reverenid Harry falling, who may marry or may ha F 

recvediien hoiep he ei an ee ne Oe into his rough bluffness again, shall bear the name of Windsor. 

ese was less than it shoul at s y zs 

2 


Wo live our lives but onco, that’s all, 

At makes no difference, krent or smali, 

‘Whon one day's gone ‘tis Kone forever; 
ve improve the time then never 


rogret it when wo xay 
Not again we pass this way.” i 


looked so lonely, I thought I'd run a- 


said, the 


s God’s Key i 
The following poem, written for The 
Canadian'some weeks ago, is beauti- 
fully appropriate to the present occa- 
sion. 


2 they were an inch too Eo ‘saw him “cower | shop and will farm around here 
5 ed his mother if she ould blesses cut from a little wooden cross set up on the | me soon. ae Eel 
Is there some problem favt mpy solve, | Shem offifor chime/Shevsaid:\|Oh highway, and I challenged him, saying) I haye been in Alberta for three 
Soe raha taines the hidien tees to Jack, 1am too busy,go and ask Mary,’” —“* © What! ‘are you the bravest man | YearsandI moved here just last Oa, 
light, so he hunted up his’sister'/and asked on earth, and fear a piece of wood?’ | ~ ! willhave to tellyou ‘of my wonder. 
. He keeps the Key. her to plese shorten: his trousers an ty Jes not the. cross I fea,” said he, cl and ton ty a Peace River 
~ E “3 | inch; but Mary was just ready to go ‘but Him whooncehungthere.” ©. untry. Mr. John Davey and | 
Ore ae Ha SD outto make a calland said she could So J Jeftyhim and hae ‘ever since | 4 hearing friend went in a Ford Coup if 
Which widely opened you had hoped to see? | not do it till she came hack; but she striven to discover who is this Christ | from Calgary to Edmonton and thes 
Trust God and wait, for when He shuts the | said. “Perhaps Jane is not busy and that hung upon the cross. And now the | shipped the auto fo the village of Mc. | 
HEE Soom) fs would be willing to do it for you’’; so yoice within me has brought me to you. | Lennan. — From McLennan to Pe; 
Spmaste 2h Jack went in the kitchen and saw that Tell me, I pray you, the story ot | Riveris one country thathas no setlen 
Is there some eamest prayer unanswered yet | she was getting supper. He said, “‘I ist. s at all. © Most of itis forest. 1 say 
¢ Or answered not, as you had thought it | was going to ask you if you cat cut ‘The hermit told him, and the gaint Tight at oF foot of Peace River, two 4 
dese would be? tess A ye, | Off an inch of my trousers, so I can lifted his great sword to the sky, and | big rivers flowingintoone river. They 
fe pelea! His purpossbyandbye) | ear them to a dance tonight; but I swore that he would paren serve | are called’ Peace’ River and Smoky 
___ | suppose you are toobusy.’? Janewas only Christ. The hermit said that| River. ‘I think thisis the most beaut. 
Have patience with your God, your patient | not very pleasant that ieeeon £2 ! Christ did not wish men to fight -for fi seencly uhaye ee seen. The 
: 5Gods 3 . she said, “‘No indeed, I have to make Him but to fight against evil by gentle | banks'on both sides, I was told, are 
All sree all norring, no look tamer HS. | piscutsifor sapperand licanttidos that | livitig and ears 3 Use one thousand feet down. Well, we 
He keeps the Key. kind of work anyway.’’ Jane was a! QOffero said that might well betrue; | went from Peace River to Dunvean 
kind areand she liked Jack, bie “but God evidently had'not given were we had to erosion fer bom 
% or Key, | Sometimes she got out of patience with ‘great muscular strength for nothin jen we went past Spirit River to 
Fee Where Menace Et: | him. | Well Jack was disappototed,be= snd that strength he Poul ileveesd es Grande Prairie, Alta. where we spent _ 
Will give it thee. cause nobody would do this little favor | Christ. Sothe hermit took himgo the the night inatent. Thenwe wentup 2 
for him; so he went up stairs and de- | banks of a wide and angry river, and| North Westto Ponce Coupe, B.C, | 
cided to fix his trousers himself. He , bade him dwell there and help poor | 750 miles from Edmonton and about | 
ed _ | fipped out the hems, cut off an inch, peopleto go across it. This pleased |900 miles from’ Calgary. Ponce +| 
The Mississippi and the Mistouri | turned up the ends and sewed them : Offero very well, and he built a hut, | Coupe isa town near Rocky Mountain, 
Rivers in this country are,large, but the | down just as neatly as a tailor could ' and tore up a pine-tree for a staff, and | Our next stop was at port St. Johi, 
Amazon River out measures them all in | do it. He had a pressing-board and | when poor people wanted to cross the | Where we spent the night and then we | 
the total length of its main stream. If | electric ironin his closet, so he pressed | angry flood he carried them over, and | turned back all the way down to Grande 
it could be straightened out across the | them like new too; then he laid the! said he did it for the love of God. Prairie. I would like to have visited 
United States, it would be possible to | trousers over a chair and went out to} One wild night a little child came to | Mackenzie River and other points of 
make the trip from New York to San | see if he could find a girl to go along | him to be carried across, and_Offero | imterest. North but time would not 
Francisco entirely by water, with se-| with him to the dance. Now, after! set him on his shoulder and waded in | Permit it so we came back once more 
veral hundred miles to spare, for the | his mother finised her work, she said | to the hurricane. But as he went the | to Calgary. 1 would like to add that 
length of the Amazon is thirty-four] “Poor Jack, I guess I will fix his trous- ! child grew heavier and heavier, so that | beside my trip to Peace River, | 
hundred miles, ers fer him, because I heard Mary re- | Offero’s knees bent under him. Yet | ed Lethbridge and Crowsnest last win 
The r begins in the Andes | fuse;’’ so she went up stairs and cut | he got across, and when he set the | ter during my hockey tri; T played 
Mountains on the Pacific coast, and | off another inch; but of course she did: childidown ‘he ‘said hockey for Granum, Alta. last winter 
after flowing across the continent, | not know that Jack fixed them himself. | ‘How is it that you are the heaviest | Which won Lethbridge Brewery Silver 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean. In| She thought he was going to wear them ' burden I ever carried?” cup. * 
its course it drains over two and a half | as they were. She soon finished the| - Then the child ‘became glorious 
saillion suare miles. : work and went down staits. Thenin‘! with a wondrous light, and said to Of- Interesting Facts 
everal large rivers are tributary to | a half hour Mary came home and ask- | fero: erat ie ery 
the Amazon, notably the Ucayale and | ed Jane if she fixed. Jack's trousers. | “Heavy did‘l seem to thee because Fan ra eeeeemP Le talds ta, Temote 
the Maraon. In its course across the | She said “‘No,”” so Mary hurried up I bearthe sins and sorrows of the whole | one fsot in 6,000 years 
continent, the Amazon takes over the | stairs and cut off another inch and world. [am Christ. And because ‘ i 
waters of over two hundred rivers, so | came down just as Jane called themto thou hast been kind to the weak, and| Four University students of Iowa 
itisnowonderthatit isthe greatest river | supper. While they were eating Jane hast borne Christ upon thy shoulders, |Paddled though the lakes and streams of 
on earth. As it leaves the Andesit is | slipped up stairs and cut off the fourth [ will call thee henceforth Christoph. | Northwest Canada to the arctic circle 
turbulent and noisy, with-many falls | inch; but Mary did not tell ‘her that er,’? last summer. The distance is 3,250 
and rapids, but when it reachesa more : she was going tofixthem. After sup-! Then the child vanished, and Christ- miles. 
level bed it slows down to a dignified | per John went up staits to yet ready | opher kneeled in the darkness. 
gait of about two or three miles forthe dance and he found his trous- | 
‘- an hour. Indeed, if it were not fori ers were up to his shoe-tops. He 
: the immense push of water behind, it came down stairs to show the folksand | Minghane cre cares ae 
wouldshardly fow at all, for the aver-' ack them who ruined them for him.| We have received the following in- Columban Shis7 ep taadied. 
age falljsonly about one inch to the | His mother and Mary and Jane all said teresting and well-written letter from | oUmbia with 13,7 per hundred. 
mile. e that they fixed them and he saw that, Mr. Melvin Cole, a former. pupil of | The Nationalist Goverment of China 
The valley of the Amazon is pro- they meantto be kind; so he had a this School. We are glad that he is | has decided that hereafter the historic 
bably the rainiest region on the globe, ' good laugh about it. He pressed doing so well out in the Great West: | Manchu capital of China shall be no 
and rarely a day passes withoutadown- his old trousers and, went to the Gull Lake, Sask., |!onger known as Pekin, but, shall be 
pour. The people have become ac-' dance anyway and he told his friends | Box 187. Dec. 14, 28 | called Peiking, which means. ‘‘North- 
. Dec. 14, 


customed to it however and they make the joke too.—Qhio Chronicle. | 3 P. a 
their arrangements accordingly. The, | Dear Editors ern Peace. 


i 


ace 


Unfailing comfort, sweet and blessed rest, 


The Amazon 


For the whole of-Canada there are 
9.9 vehicles per hundred of population, 
An Interesting Letter while in Ontario there are 13.7 per 


average rainfall amountsto seventy-two; ees R | I think you will be surprised to hear| | By a new German discovery timber 
inches a year. Metal objects rust in: The Giant who carried the ' from me and that I am living in Sask. | can be dyed any desired color while in 
the pocket, and a gun standing loaded Poor | I have not heard any news from deaf |.the process of growth. The dye is 
overnight gets so wet that itcan not be How Offero Became St. Christopher ! people who were graduated from your | fntroduced thougMsmall holes bored 


discharged. The width of the Amazon SALES er * School except through my sister, Jean. | in the tree. The Q&ed wood is used 
varies from one to five miles when the An old hermit was sitting in his cell : So that’s why Iamwriting this letter and | Or making colored boxes, canes, 
river is two thousand miles from the one day. sree Circe spicared belo: at the same time, take opportunity to | wooden floor blocks, etc. 

sea, and when it gets within athousand im a mighty a1 Mo sate’ enclose one dollar, subscription for the i j | 
miles of the ocean the width may be his name was Offero, and told him the | Canadian, Ithink that you will want to | Mi, Diana Strickland has crowed 
anywhere from fifteen to 150 miles, Strangest of stories. know what I am doing in this old| On this vemntescme tin the wall 
becoming greatest atthe mouth, where |“ { was strong from my youth up,’” ; World since I left School. Well, 1] piyrteg ter oe iP tne 
itis 207 miles from shore to shore. he said,“ and beat every comer at. guess I am doing pretty well out West | KPaw” explorer took a mechanic. pir 
To give an idea of this expanse of games and sports. But 1 wearied of I'm farming on 320 acres which 1 | Ofthe way fo keep the auto in, repai, 
water, it may be mentioned that the these idle things. A voice within me rent at present. I expect to buy a| Putt eri t ts SO NAA 
Island of Marajos, about the size of drove me forth,and would not let me farm here somé day. “The country | umey she was entirely alone. 


Denmark, lies in the mouth of the be satisfied. here is suited chiefly for wheat grow-| _ All danger of the buffalo becoming 
river. Ocean vessels can steam up the “So [ put on my armour and touk ing. Gull Lake District is well known | extinct in North America was removed 
river for two thousand miles, afid boats my sword, and journeyed till | came for bumper crops every year; it is in ! when the Canadian Government estab- 
: drawing no more than fourteen feetof to the palace of the greatest king on the south West part of Saskatchewan. j lished its buffalo park at Wainwright. 
n \ { 5s “water can go five hundred miles far- earth. Him I served, till one day | saw Since I have been in the West for four : Notonly have the buffalo not become 
{ ther.—Charles A. David, in Forward. him make a sign on his forehead ; years, | have met Mr. Hartley ‘Talbot ' extinct, but they have increased so ri- 
=: whenever the minstrel who sang before | of Calgary, Mr. John Davey of Cal-; pidly that the Government has found 
; him made mention of the Evil One. ‘gary, Mr. McAdam of North Battle- it necessary to send 5,500 head into 
Jack’s New Trousers I would not serve him longer, because ford, Sask. Mr. Talbot is still working the far north to shift for themselves. 
Jack:was a young man, who went he feared the Evil One, and was not at his old trade (printing) in Calgary Reports indicate that these buffaloes 
to college and one day he got an invi- a brave man. So I journeyed on, ‘till Mr. John Davey is acoal truck driver turned'loose on the northern areas, 
tation to a dance. He told his moth- in the centre of a black forest I found in Calgary and is doing well. Mr. Me and so restored to their natural envir- 
er he would havg to have a new pair Satan keeping his court. Adam was farming in North Battleford enment are steadily increasing. 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


(Naturally, all of the pupils” of our ~All of the pupils felt very sad. They 

© school wanted, to write something gave money for flowers. 

‘about Dr. Coughlin, to express their On Wednesday morning the senior 
jove for him and their sorrow for his- and intermediate pupils went to see. 

death. Wearesorry we could notfind Dr.-Coughlin. 

room for thesein our Memorial Num- The funeral was on Thursday 

ber, as we would haye liked and had morning. The boys and girls stood in 

© expected to do, s0, inorder to notdis- lines. The hearse passed slowly out of 
appoint the children, we are using as the gates. Many cars followed it. The 

many of their items in this issue as we people went to the Catholic church. 

have room for) ‘Then they wenttathe cemetery. They 


‘ tt Dr. in ii P 
eee ay aincblerman eid tie ee 


Weare very sorry thathe died. We Qn Frida Me in’: 
e d A y morning Dr. Coughlin’s 
shall always remember him with love. friends went to the’ assembly-room. 
Iwas happy when the teachers sang, Some men talked. Some people sane. 


Nearer My God to Thee”? for Dr. | Zhe pupils spake and signed hymns. 
esaghlint | Every one felt very sad. 


[All the boys and girls really loved | 


Dr. Coughlin. On Monday afternoon we knew of 


Dr. Coughlin’s death. e was sick 
for a long tim He was good to us. 
We liked him 
We did not ‘come to, school that 
oh | We We did not play. We were 
We shall always loveland remember | quiet. We were sorry for Mrs. 
Dr. Coughlin. He taught us to be | Coughlin. 
good and obey the laws. | Many men and women came to his 


: funeral, We stood outside. The 
We shall always love and remember | teachers and some deaf boys and girls 


4 Fi c 
Dr. Coughlin because he loved us | weat to the church and cemetery. 
very much. i 


We feel very thankful to Dr. Cough: 
lin for his kindness to. us. We love | 
him for making us happy at school. | 


We shall always remember and Dr. | Dr. Coughlin died in his ca 
Coughlin for being so kind to us ever day afternoon, Dec. 10th. W 
since we have come to school. ‘sorry. We loved him, He 


kind. Many boys a ¢ 
We are very sorry’ because Dr. We sw many. flowers. 


Coughlin is not our superintendent any | pieuy, We did not come to 
iti | that week. We were ad. The big 
Dr. Coughlin took care of the deaf boys and girls went to the funeral on 
children for twenty-two yt Allthe | Thursday. We went to the Assem- 
deaf in Ontario love him very. much. bly room on Friday morning. Many 
people talked to us about Dr. Cough- 
Dr. Coughlin died on Dec 10th. | Jin, 
We were sorry. We all stood in line 
when Dr. Coughlin was buried. We | 
saw Dr. Coughlin’ in) his caske 
Many, people gave flowers 
He was a gentleman. 


Mon- 


| Dr. Coughlin, the. superintendent 
ket. | of oir school, was very much intere: 
for him. | sed jn the work of the pupils and tried 
to help them alll he could, He was 


Dr. Gouchligy died “on / December vers Kind tous and encouraged us to 
: do our work well and was very much 


10th. We are very sorry. “The boys ( 

on oe ee eee ead’ Does Pleased when wedidso., Weall lovee 

ae a eens tanieral ag on < Uhre ou sumer mmeeene very much beceuse 
mafning. The boys and_wirls ‘Of his areas Kindness fo 8 

stood on the sidewalk and bowed their bic eee 1 ne 

So er eae a cito /Neraecammblye Le nascent. help ous Wanye 
i . A rs jwa e wi y the radig 

peas: Upetilae rigentngs VSonIs lor| Nae eck ne eN Wipe 

Ha ae Mate RIERUR came LAGER TETAS ee ee. hear a lil and 

Gh. They talked about Dr. Cough- | improve our spe ch, Itwas he who 


1 ed about Dr. Coughe | owed us 10 xo to the city and t0 
edith ne girls spoke and jive our parties. It was he who made 


| the arrangements for the senior boys 
Dr Coughlin was well known in to goto the Y.MC.A, and to have 
Onurie. “He was a’ very good. | good times there then. So [wish to say 
He was kind to the Dez Shall | that Lam unable to express my gratitude 
deans remember him. [received a” to him and my sorrow for his death is 
letter from my mother. She said that inexpressably beyond words, I can 
Dr Coughlin was a good man. My. say that he has done the work for our 
mother felt sorry for his death. school that none other, if putin the 
, _ fame place could doand so [express 
Dr. Coughlin was a good superin- ny graticude in this manner on behalf 
tendent of the Ontario School for the Gf ghose of my class and I. sincerely 
Deaf, “He was superintendent when f ) jope they will all tay to do their best 
came to schsol. He was very kind £0 us! 9 curry out the wishes: of our, be- 
He wot a radio ear, piano and movies Joved Superintendent, Dr. Coughlin. 
forthe School for the Deaf. i 
i shal! miss him very much. 


We are all much grieved by, Dr. 


ik 5, ny bec: _-< Coughtin’s death which v quite a 
f Hiked Dr. Coughlin because he was | Sioeeisuscanliwe Seats 


Dr anette So i area have lost him as qur nelle’ Superin- 
x. Coughlin serra uy -caomy” tendent Qursorrow is great and deep 
tolisten every day. Lean hear veey FONE Sera A ote ea 
Well, Werried to please Dr. Coughlin) )°"ecn’ Suptesintendent of | the 
Uycwarking bard ee ved OS, De and | gredelyadmired him, for 
proud of us. Mrs. Coughlin loved“ had dose many s id won- 
We deal Wie aes Ne ores for He fat works and he was avery c2D- 
ae \Sbfe Superintendent, especially, when 
Last Monday afternoon Dr. Cough- the new main building war corn 
lin talked to the High School pupils. "ed under his wement about s 
He ant Mes. Coughlin. went fora. years agoand also, when the virls’ and 
drive. Dr, Coughlin was not well. He boys’ residences were co hefore 
felt weak: They turned around and the Great War. | felethat he was al- 
came back. Dr, Coughlin died ways devoted to his work. His de- 
We did’ not come to school last mise is felt so wreatly for it Mente ot 
Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday or much to us because he tried fishes 
Friday. We stayed in the residences secure the establishment 0 ia 
or went for walks, school for the deaf students of Can- 


~high' school was established. He was. ing also: 


<was confined to his home with a bad , kind and generous friend and [ feel 


ada, which we have started for the’ He was very pleased when we did 

first time this year. Hedid hisbestto our work well. 2 

give us a better education and did! My mother wrote me the following 

many kinds things for us when the | letter which: ! think expresses my feel- 
i i “Tam very, very sorry t 

always anxious to know how we were | know that Dr. Coughlin died. 1 do 

getting along at high school while he | not know what to say, you have lost a 


cold for the last few weeks previous to | great regret for-Mrs.: Coughlin, his 
his death, and always asked after us, | wife, in her sorrow ‘and great loss of 
the high school class. I can never | her noble husband. what a friend and 
forget his great kindness in inviting | benefactor thé deaf have lost! “A life 
us high school girls out for drives in his | time of labour Dr. Coughlin gave to 
carto many surrounding places on the unfortunate Deaf. The great pity 
Sunday afternoons. It shows that Dr, of itall'is that the Heavenly Father 
Coughlin had really done wonderfully i took him Home, when his wife will 
for us. Now, we must carry out his miss him so in fs Indian Summer of 


wishes and always do our very best. Life. But his ghemory and Spirit will 
g | ever endure and live asa monument 
On Monday afternoon, December | through generations yet unborn. ” 
10th, Dr. Coughlin died very sudden- | 
ly. We were very much surprised’ 1 was sorry when Dr.Coughlin died 
when we heard the news. I am| suddenly. ‘The boys felt badly, He: 
sorry, because he was always: geod ‘ died on Monday, and on Wednesday 
and kind to us. {went to his house to see hin in his 
We did not come to school or play | casket, I could not think thathe was 
ouside. We stayed in the residence | dead. The boys and girls sent a very 
and kept quiet. Some of the pup’ \¢ | beautiful pillow of flowers to the house. 
cried, because Dr. Coughlin was 
kind to us. Weare sorry for Mrs.) “Ihave been at school for cight 
Coughlin, 1 think she is lonesome | years, [am thankful for getting an 
for Dr. Coughlin. education. [| have one brother here, 
and have three deaf sisters. They got 
We wereall very sad when we knew | agood education here. Dr. Coughlin 
that Dr. Coughlin died suddenly. on | used to come into my classroom often, 
December 10, 1928. | Every day he came into the dining- 
We all loved Dr. Coughlit because | room. He used to ask our teachers 
he was so kid to us. He always | about us because he wanted us to! do 
tried to make us very happy.- He was Well. We are heartily sorry he is dead, 


interested in our school work. He} 


wanted us to improve. He was please- | kwas born in» Poiand. When I 
ed when our work was well done. | came to Canada, | came to school at 
He did agreat deal for the deaf. . He} the O. S. D. eight yearsago. Icame 
always thought of us. here with my father andaunt. I refn- 
4We miss him very much. We do} ember that they talked with Dr. 
not think anyone else can be so_kind | Coughlin. | “There wasan old building 
to us. Dr.Coughlin wished us to do! here, [twas in poor condition. Since ~ 
well. We feel very sorry for Mrs. [ came, Dr Coughlin had anew school 4 
‘Coughlin. She misses him also. He H We have a very fine: building 
always wanted us to be honest and! pow. Dr. Coughlin always wanted 
polite to everyone, We shall try to jus ta try hard to improve. . He is dead 
but] should always do wat he told us. 


a 


ha 


be like him when we grow older. We 
shall hot forget him. 


i o 

| When Dr. Coughlin had been here 

teen years he built a new » schoo 
vas finished in 1923. This new 


if 


school is one of the bi 


He wanted us to try very batd in schcol. | tin the world 
He was interested in our school work | He liked to see us working hard in 
iy aico in our. sports, He always school and shop, Before he came 
ayasto try. to improve.- He was here, he was a doctor and. be always 
leased when our irork was well done. | took wood care of our health. 

He did a great dea! forthe deaf. W: 
miss him very much but we shall ne 


On Friday, December 14th, there 
I service for Dr, Cough- 
here ‘for twenty-two 
two residences built; 
da din- 
dead. | ing-room. He always tried to im- 


forget him. 3S | wasa memor 


ilin. He w 
On Monday, the | years. He h 


were ve 
know that Dr. Coughlin w 


Hew kind to the pupils. | prove our education. He had good 
He wanted us to come to school to } teachers to teach to cook, to sew, to 
learn. ‘ speak and learn in school and in the 


"All the pupils feel very sid because | shops. He was interested in secing us 
Dr. Coughlin is gone. | have good timesat Christmas nd dur- 
He always came to the dining-room ‘ing the year. ¢ 
to see if we were well, 
He always told us to try to improve. | Dr. Coughlin was superintendent of 
He waghnterested in our lessons and the this school for twenty-two years. 
in our sports Now he is dead. We were very, 
We are very very sorry forhis wife, very sorrowful ‘in losing our Superin- 
Mrs. Couzhlin, because she misses him *tendent. — Dr. Coughlin wa very kind 
also. | to me.” A few years ago my sister was 
We shall never forget his kindness sick with pneumonia in the Gibson 
‘tous. He has done a great work for Hospital, she was well taken care of, 
the deaf. and my mother was allowed to take 
her home. 


Lwould like to write a few lines 
about Dr. Coughlin, © tam y sorry, 
because he is dead. He had been 
superintendent over our school for 
years. [have only been here since and field day. [have a cup at-home 
1926 when I came to school. Dr. I won last year. name is on it. 
Coughlin told me to do all 1 could. Every year he prov ided good movies 

He was very kind to me. He tried or good sports. In the fall and spring 
to help me to hear. He has been a he sed (0 let us go swimming at the 
great friend to us. He always triedto Y.M.C A. He has been a good 
Seer ehappe. He always told us superintendent and was always kind to 
to try to improve in our school work. us. We are sincerely grateful to him. 
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Our school work was so much 
broken up during December that our 
“Report of Pupils’ Standing’’ for that 
month is omitted. School was sus- 
pended during the week of Dr. Cough- 
lin’s death, and during the last two 
weeks of the month a large proportion 
of our pupils and staff was down with 
the flu, so very little school work could 
be done. 


Mr. Caldwell, formerly editor, and 
now a departmental editor of The 
California News, has for long years 
regaled us with much interesting and 
helpful matter, but sometimes he steps 
out of the path of rectitude and wis- 
dom. Ina recent issue he advises 
young people, and older ones too, to 
buy no booksexcept booksof reference. 
For general reading matter they can 
go tothe public libraries. We em- 
phatically differ from him in this re- 
spect. As regards current fiction his 
advice is all right. Most of it is not 
worth buying or reading. But we 
think, and so advise our pupils, that 
every young man and woman, as soon 
as he or she begins to earn money, 
should begin to acquire a library uf 
worth while books: A very large pro- 
portion of the best books are not most 
enjoyed by being read right througk, 
bur by being browsed over, read alittle 
at atime Who thinks of getting a book 
of poetry, for instance, from a library 
and reading it through? And the 
same is true of essays, and lectures 
and sermons, and that great and'grow- 
ing list of very delightful books, such 
as Graydon’s; and Boreham’s, and 
Van Dyke's and others too numerous 
to mention. “These are to be picked 
up in spare minutes, and read:and re- 
read as our passing humor dictates. 
And we must add that, so far as we are 
personally concerned, we much more 
enjoy reading even such books as Dick- 
ens’ or Scott’s when we own them. 
The sense of personal possession 
Yadds to our pleasure. So we very 
strongly advise every person, as soon 
as able, to begin to build up a good 
library of good books. Whata joy itis, 
when one sits down in the evening; to 
be able to go tohis own book shelves, 
and see and handle his own books 
and‘select any one his fancy suggests, 
heavy or light, grave or gay, to revel in 
\for a few hours! | Compare his enjoy- 
ment with that of the man who has 
nothing to read, whatever kis mood, 
but.one library book, only that and 
nothing more. 


_ If we have ‘‘pep’’ why not put it 
into our work instead of our play. 


—The Palmetto Leaf. [" 


We can improve on that advice. 
we have “‘pep’’ why not putit our 
work as wellas our play. Asa good 
life-principle, we should put pep into 
every right thing we do, whether work 
or play or social pleasure, or service or 
worship. ‘This is one of Paul’s what- 
soevers. ‘‘Whatsoever we do we 
should “‘do it with our might??? 


If | th 


tthe 
instructor of printing in the Rochester 
School, and Mr. Congar is abund- 
antly. worthy of all’the honors con- 
fered upon him. — Due to his good 


ways been’a model of ‘neatness. and 
good taste and always as greatadelight 
to the eye as its contents are to ‘the 
mind and the heart, The staff of the 
School gave tangible proof of the es- 
teem in which Mr. Congar was and 
is held by presenting him with a purse 
of gold as the time of his retirement. 


Some of our exchanges are gravely 
discussing the question, “" ing 
cure deafness.’’ Sucharticles asthese 
make us tired. People who gravely 
talk about such things quite forget the 


judgment and skill, the Advocate’ has | 


‘Thi 

ests of the Ontano al 
‘work is all done by the pupil- 

sopreath stas The dineotige ot Gar invetoss 

vor in Printing. 


millionaires. On reflection, I’ con- 
cluded that perhaps a modification of. 
methods might be judicious. °” 


That the press and the public gener- 
ally are taking an ever increasing inter- 
estinthe deaf and their problems is 
shown by articles appearing in many 
papers and periodicals. Indicative of 
this is the following despatch, from 
London, appearing in many newspa- 


pers of Canada and. United States. 


—The surprising fact that ‘nearly 


' one-third of the adult population of the 


great, universal, irrevocable principal, | 
that every effect must have an adequate i 


cause. Just because a boy, whose 
organs of hearing were intact but who 

was deaf from some adventitious cause, 
| had his hearing restored by the shock 
of an airplane stunt, at once we see 
even wise men begin to discuss the 
possibility of such stunts restoring the 
hearing of people some of whose aural 
are organs defective or have been 
destroyed. Which demonstrates (the 
great fact that what the, world most 
needs isa wider diffusion of good 
common sense. 


aamaameat 

People who are respapsibte, for, fin- 
ancing our churches, our missionary 
work, our charitable institutions ‘etc, 
know how hard it generally is to! get 
the necessary amounts. Many who 
should contribute and are expected'to, 
declare that they can’t afford to doso, 


for these great enterprises. Some there 
are, of course, who are not able to 
give much but this is not true in gen- 
eral. Here is one fact in proof. 
American movie theatres take in overa 
billion dollars a year at thei: box-of- 

fices, vastly more than is given for all | 
the enterprises named above. And this | 
is but one item in the total enormous 

sum spent for pleasure and indulgences ! 
and extravagances. If people would | 
give for these vital needs one-tenth of 
the amount they spend for pleasure and 
luxury, the treasuries of all ourchurch- 
es and religious enterprises and phil- 
anthropical institutions would be filled 
to overflowing. 


I do want you, my boys and girls! 
and all the old pupils and alumni of | 
Kentucky School for the Deaf to know 
that I craveaplacein your hearts, and 
.that after I have passed from earth’s la- 
bours, I would rather live in your 
hearts than to have erected to my mem- 
ory a statue in marble orbrass that 
money can procure. —Dr. Rogers, 
in address in Louisville on Gallaudet 
Day. 

What higher ambition or more beau- 
tiful and enduring memorial could any. 
man have or desire? ae 


When Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell re- 
signed the superintendency of the 
California School, one regret we edit- 
ors had was that he would greatly miss 
the products of his facile pen in the 
California News. So we are much 
pleased to learn that he is now con- 
| ducting one page of The News, under 
e suggestive title, “‘It seems to me.”” 
Here is one of his several interesting 
paragraphs in the last issue: 


“Teachers sometimes spend much | 


; time and energy in work which is of 
jlittle or no value when done. I recall 
jin my own experience, during my se- 

cond yearin the classroom, I devoted 


country suffer from some defect in 
hearing is revealed in the fourth annual 
Teport of the National Institute for the 
Deaf. 

Forty thousand of these have’ been 
deaf from birth or early infancy. 

‘The great importance of educating 
deaf and deaf and dumb children from 
the earliest age is emphasized in the re- 
port. Three hundred thousand pounds 
is spent annually from public funds in 
educating deaf children up to the age 
of sixteen years. 

“After the age of sixteen,’’ states 
the report, ‘‘no provision is made for 
their care.’’ Considerable national 
loss, it is claimed, results from the 
failure of the state to make more 
extensive provision for the education 


and trade training of. deaf children; 


and dole out one or two or five dollars” 


- not to enter it unless you love it. 


who are frequently forced into waste- 
ful idleness. 

The difficulties of deaf. people in 
retaining their employment or, when 
unemployed, in obtaining work are the 


subject of an appeal for more consder-" 


ation by employers. 

It is maintained that affliction of 
deafness, ‘being less obvious than many 
other infirmities, offen receives far less 
symapathy from the public. 

Lip-reading, it is stated, is being 
increasingly cultivated by deafened 
people. 


Among the Nobility of 
Mankind 


And what of teaching? Ah, there 


| you have the worst paid, and the best 


Dare 
For 
the vast majority of men and’ women 
it has no promise of wealth or fame but 
they to whom it is dear for its sake are 
among the nobility of mankind I sing 
the praise of the unknown teacher, 
Great generals win campaigns butit is 
the unknown soldier that wins the war. 
Famous educators plan new systems 
of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides the 
young. Helivesinobscurityand con- 
tends with hardship. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no 
golden decorations are decreed. He 
keeps the watch along the border of 
datkness and makes the attack on the 
trenches of ignorance and folly. 
Patient in his daily duty, he strives to 
conquer the evil powers which arethe 
enemies of youth. He awakens sleep- 
ing spirits. He quickens the indolent. 
encourages the eager, aud steadies the 
unstable. He communicates his own 
joy in learning and shares with boys 
and girls the treasures of his mind. 
He lights many candles which,’ in 
later years, will shine back to cheer 
him. _ This ishis reward. 
Knowledge may be gained from 
books, but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of the 
republic than the unknown teacher. 
No one is more worthy to be enroll- 
ed'in a democratic aristocracy, ‘king 
of himself and servant of mankind.’ 


rewarded of all the vocations. 


quite a little endeavor to notation and 


—Henry Van Dyke 


the ‘ that I’ must be training’a class of multi-- 


fly came first, 
emake their 
pease longing, 


i r exchange is an 
example of the lengths some wise men 
will'go to bolster up their theories, 
‘The above is a pure assumption, and 
rather an absurd ‘one too. If it were 
true, who could know it? But it is © 
doubly‘absurd.: How ‘could an eagle 
long for something: it’ did not have? 
And if it did, how: could that longing 
possibly cause wings to grow? From 
time immemorial, men have longed to 
be able to fly, but we have not notice. 
ed any. sprouting wings, not even an 
incipient knob, Without expressing 


' any opinion regarding the. evolutionary 


theory, we must say that such silly 
Guesses as the above, dictatorially stat- 
ed as if it were a proven fact, cannot 
commend the theory to intelligent 
people. 


Danish Deaf Schools the Best 


* Denmark’s system of schools for the 
deaf is perhaps perfect, the Rev. Fr. 
Henry J. Kaufmann, chaplain of the 
St. Mary's Hospital, Detroit, observes 
as the result of a trip ‘to Norway and 
Denmark ‘to observe conditions among 
deaf mutes. 

Fr, Kaufmann has had considerable 
experience in dealing withthe problems 
of deaf inutes in Detroit, and his re- 
cent trip abroad was to acquire further 
information that might be applied to 
conditions here and elsewhere in the 
United States. 

“I often ‘had the desite to visit Den- 
mark because there the children who 
are: born deaf or lose their hearing in 
babyhodd ‘receive the’ most rational 
treatment from the State and teachers. 
The Danish system of schools for the 
deaf is perhaps perfect,’ he said- 

“The deaf children there are di- 
vided into three classes. Class A 
comprises those children who lost 
their hearing after they had begun to 
articulate, and the very intelligent of 
those children congenitally deaf. Class 
B includes children of ordinary talents, 
and Class C those of inferior intelli- 
gence, but not mentally defective. 

“The classes not only are separated 
but also are taught in separate schools 
in different cities. They are boarding 
schools which are considered best for 
the deaf. In the Class A school the 
oral method of teaching is used exclu- 
sively, in the B school both the oral 
and manual systems and in Class C 
the sign language prevails.’” 

Fr. Kaufmann said he believed this 
system is the only rational one and add- 
ed that until it is adopted here condit- 
ions will be unfairto the children of 
Classes A and B 


Mr: R.A. Keller, of Knoxville, a 
cousin of Miss Helen Keller, after 
reading a news story’in a Knoxville 
paper to the effect that Miss Keller 
was born deaf, dumb and blind, wrote 
the following statement to the editor 
of the Knoxville Journal: 

“The writer of the press dispatch 
in the Journal recently has’ made the 
same mistake about Helen Keller 
that others have made, as she was not 
born deaf, dumb and blind, but at 


: birth was a normal: child, and at the 


age of eighteen months could see, 
talk and hear,: but a severe illness 
caused the loss of these faculties. 
Her father was captain Arthur H. 
Keller, of Tuscumbia, Alta. I. at- 
tended a reunion of the Kellers at his 
home at the timeshe was sick, andshe 
was kept in a dark room on account 
of her eyes.—Silent Observer - 
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posed on Sandey dena z: “The | gented by His Excellency the Gover- Spictured cross ‘of Christ leaning above Softsnditlent i ee ‘ 
four team league is made up ol: nor-General of Canada.” Below the him, and embowered in the profusion Softly fluttered th teres 
Cougars: Wonick,  Grimoldby, | tms is the legend da ving recta” of flowers that his multitude of friends Solty Aiviss the angel S00. 
Glasner, Maitre E. Kowalewiz, which may be freely translated as and companions had sent as tokens of Unseen they gathered a preci 
Welk, Manty, William: i Kost | For good conduct.” ‘On the rim their love and esteem; and to those And a First- Class Scout had, 
“Manty, Williamson and Kosti. | 9) es tthe following word: See neatan he I fall Gone to the realms of glor; 
Paras: Whall, McSh: Burli of the medal the fo! lowing words are gazing on him as he lay so peacetul'y From our human sight away, 
we all, McShane, Burlie, | engraved: “Ontario Institution for the asleep, Dickens’ description of Litle To join the Great Scoutmaster, 
Sheoherdie rte Fox, Morgan, Sloan Deaf and Dumb. William Kay. Nall snust have seemed beautifully, ap-| “And answer roll call, New Year's Day. 
and McMillen. 1874." \ plicable to Little Norman: _- 
Wapiti: | Maitre D, Bostnari Sut) Contabations Christmas tates ae fae seen obey Saskatchewan’sFirstPensioner ig 
“i George Grant, a resident of Lipton, 


“T send my medal to be put in, 


a 


derland, Rudychuck, Agopsowicz, 
Krick, Averall, Millerand LaRocque. Fund pain, so fair to look upon. Heseemeda 
Ye aaa are _ Bain, $0 Mfresh from the hand of God, | deaf ané more than seventy years, of 
Wolverines: G. Harrison, Clou-| Mr. Ward, Stirling {Sad waiting for the breath of life; not age, was the first to draw a Saskatche- 
wan old age pension cheque. He is i 


2 suits clothes, 3 sweaters, 3 pair | one who had lived and suffered death. a 
No. 1 on the list. 


braces, 1 dozen handkerchiefs | 5, shall we know the angels in their} 
It was nottill May 26 that it was. 


tier, Dixon, LaTour, Donaghy, Brad- 
shaw, Burns, Greenwood and Eggin- 


don and 2 shins | majesty, after death.” 
a — Mr Bat Ridgeville Se ‘The interment was made on Jan. possible to send out printed application 
The Canadian Government Mo- 1 wool toque, 1 Pair | 3rd. at, Mt. Olivet Cemetery. Rev. forms, and replies did not begin to aF- 
tion Picture Bureau sent us four very Ines: _q Father Kaufrfan, an intimate friend of | "VE before June Ist. Since then the 
Mrs. Perry Oshawa | the family afd of the deceased, con- stream of applications for the pension 
a has been fast and steady. As at this 


fine scenic films last week. Where 
Winter Sport is King portrayed the - 2 wool scarfs, 

winter beauty of Ottawa and the | Mr. Gartley Belleville 
winter sports which thousands of the Toys, Books and Candy. 
Capital city enjoy... ‘The Gibraltar of | Mrs. Maior 

America presented historic Quebec. Books 

The Region of Romance portrayed | Girls Friendly Club y 

the beauties of the Lake of Bays Dis- Six Hockey sticks s 


\ ducted the ‘service at St. Bernard's 
| Church and spoke very feelingly of date 3500 forms have been sent out seu 
Norman’s exemplary life and untimely and 2000 have been completed and re~ 
death. ‘The pall-bearers were his turned. At present 360 persons are 
{ paternal uncles and his friends, Mr. drawing their pensions—The Star 
| John ‘Crough and Mr. Ben Beaver. Phoenix. 
son evotary bearers were ten of his! Mr. Grant is one of Mr. R. M. 
trict. Mr. Alex. Gordon pals. Thomas’ first pupils of the Charing 
The Maritime Province is one of Games, Fruit and Candy. Very seldom, insleed, does the death Cross School near Chatham, Ont., 
aseries of three films entitled *Can-) The Friendly Club of Toronto, per of one so young call forth such wide- and he was very studious in school. 
‘ada from Coast to Coast,’” and con-| Miss Evelyn Hazlett spread grief, and elicit such glowing He went far west like an enterprising 
§ ‘A box of one dozen dressed dolls. ; tributes: of 3dmiraticn, affection and | man to sPY out the land and he toak 
| upa farm. He married a sister of 


tained glimpses of Nova Scotia, New| A P0R Cong Club in Toronto esteem, due to bs beautiful character, 
k i i in oro! esteem, due a 2 
Edward Island. | The Lip-Resting “* \fis Kindly dspositon and bis. genial | Mr. A WY: Mason, of Toronto. 


Brunswick and Prince Edward Hane | Typ 
Included iew ifax, r= iss Cole eee 
[ncluded ate vino, Fredericton and Per Mis eel various useful articles | bon comradie, | Fis Ws perhaps the | Ontario will have an old age pen- 
louetown, St, Jonny Jie beauties of | and t0Y5. | ost popular boy in school, and. was | sion law. sean or hearing and deaf 
: sj ewo nice dolls fiom 25 highly regarded and as implicily | persons ake, IK Saskatchewan has, 
hool| and Ontario will also soon have : 


Cae Bret he Walley, | We ase rece of our pupils, whose _ trusted By his teachers 2 by hiss 
uv 5 i th - r of one of our pupils, wno: te rs y 
eS John Riven hn [name said mates. ‘This was evinced by the very a Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. 


casis and Restigouche valley. name we did not get. 


Puzzled ‘Sometimes 
Will the baby New Year be 
Old enough to play with me?. 
Tf heis I wish he’d come 
To my house and beatmy drum. __! 


Sometimes 
I sail my boat 
In the bathtub, 


Won't we make a lot of noise ees a 
Playing with my Christmas toys! t Rup-dub-dub. 

And if he is always nice i S 
He may have the biggest slice i Sometimes 


I make'a house 


icthday cake this year. _ 
a mie Uh C Of mother's chairs 


When is he coming? Oh, he’s. 
Rad Sometimes 

I'm bears and tigers. 
In their hairs. 


Then he’s not a girl or boy, 
But lot of days brim full of joy. 


“Mastsu and His Rice Gar- 
den | 
Six years old to-day!”’ sang Mastsu, ! 
as he awoke with the shining sun 
“Tam the happiest boy in ali Japan 
To-day my father gives me my own} 
garden. | shall plant rice in my gar- | 
Beet : finn 
Matsu’s father-to6k him out to the | * a 
gardens,- where already his brothers, | Uncle Ned’s Surprise 
were at’ work. Soon -Matsu was} Bobbie lived on the shore of a large 
busy, too, planting rice seeds in his Jake. Inthe summer he often went 
garden. wading and swimming in the lake, and 
One day Matsu found little green made boats to sail on it, too. His 
sprouts in his garden. | Each day they | uncle Ned had a large sailboat and 
grew higher and higher. When they ' sometimes he would take Bobbie out 
were about six inches high, they were’ sailing with him. 
ready to be planted in the big field. | Bobbie liked to see the wind fill the 
The big field was divided into smal- sails, and he liked to feel the wind as 
ler fields by mud walls about a foot | jt blew the boat along over the waves. 
high. Little canals or ditches ran When the winter time came, there 
through the field. Were not so many things todo. } Bob- 
The canals had to be filled with bie missed the sv imming an sail- 
water, so that they would overflow ing. He missed sitting on the beach 
and flood the fields. The spring rains’, and throwing pebbles into the water; 
had filled the pools and streams near | but he was learning to skate, and ‘that 
by. The water was lifted into the was fun. Uncle Ned told him) that 
canals” by buckets tied to. a. water when he learned to skate very well he 
wheel. Matsu’s father and brothers | would take him fora ride in a. new 
moved the wheel round and: round : kind of boat. 
with their feet, and the buckets dipped | Bobbie loved boats of ali kinds. He 
up the water and emptied it into the ‘couldn't imagine what kind of boat 


Sometimes 
1 like to bounce 
My rubber ball. 


Sometimes 
I drive my horses 
In the hall, 


canals, | his uncle could mean. He knew that 
Matsu helped to push the water’ a rowboat couldn't go on the lake in 
wheel. Then he waded in the mud the wintertime. He guessed a canoe, 


and water, up to his knees, planting a sailboat and 
the young green sprouts. 
fun! 

All summer long Matsu_ hel 
flood the fields and pull the 


steamboat; but then 
Ob, what he knew they couldn'rrun when the 
e was covered with ice: 
ped to Bobbie worked hard ev ry day, 
weeds. | learning to skate; and one day Uncle 
At last the tall stalks with their long Ned came out to skate with him. 
slender leaves turned yellow, and the | Uncle Ned was surprised to think 
tops were heavy with ri Matsu | Bobbie had learned so quickly, and 
Was given a small curved sickle, and) the next day he took Bobbie down. to 
went down the field with his brothers, hore for the promised ride. 
cutting the stalks, ong at a time. very excited, for he knew 
Matsu helped to tie the stalks into to see the new kind 
bundles and stack them up to dry. | of boat. He wondered and wonder- 
Matsu’s father stored iy partof the ed what kind of boat it could be, but 


{al 


Bobbie w: 
| that now he y 


crop for his family. he rest was! Uncle Ned would only answer, 
made ready for Matsu | ‘Wait and see.’? 
learned to use the long knife with ¢ "said Uncle Ned. 


jagged teeth and to tear the rice from 
the stalks. 

Then the rice had to be threshed 
Matsu_ was given a wooden 
fastened to a frame. He drew 
rice through the teeth of the 
just as his brothers were doing. 
little rice grains were loosened and 
dropped out of their tight husks into 
the basket below. 

Sometimes Matsu’s father sent the | 
tice qo a mill to be threshed by’a_ma- 
chinery. Matsu liked to go along. 


“Twill get on first and then you will 
sit besid 
Tt was certainly a new kind of boat! 
It w: 
ever seen, forit looked to him like a 
raft on runners. In front was a_nvist 
| with a sail on it. Uncle Ned called 
Jitan ice boat; and when he pushed it 
off from the shore and the wind caught 
the sail, the little boat sped along over 
the faster than any other boat in 
which Bobbie had ever ridden. Over 
the lake they went as fast a: bird; 
One day in the mill he met a man ound they turned, and they were 
from a far-off country called America. | back again before. Bobbie knew it. 
The man spoke to Matsu in Japan- | He almost felt if he had wings. 
e. He told Matsu about his litle | Bobbie was sure that he liked this boat 
land boy in America, and how | better than any. of his summer boats. 
much they like made into nice} “The afternoon went by so fast that 
Tice, puddings | it was time to go home before Bobbie 
“A very strange way to cook tice,"” | was ready. 
thought Matsu. ~ “Can’t we come again to-morrow?” 
Many times after that, when he was | he begged, as Uncle Ned steered the 
working in the fice. fields, Maisu; boat for shore on the last flying trip. 
thought of the little girls and boy in “Yes,’’ promised Uncl d, we 
- America. Perhaps they would eat will try to come every day." 
rice from his garden, and hear their “Oh, goody,’’ cried Bobbie, ‘this 
father tell of far-away Japan. is the best surprise I've ever had.’’ 


the 
ake, 
‘he 


sthe queerest one Bobbie -had~ 


“There, dear,’ 


1, Something magic 
In the words that stir the hea 
Old year’s gone, with annals tragic, 
And we'll make a fresh, new start! 
Pass up all our frets and troubles; 
Turn our backs on trials and riles; 
Let them fade away like bubbles— 
Greet the year that’s here with 
smiles? 
It is futile, friends, to worry- 
Over past mistakes and ‘frets; 
Only gets us in a flurryy- 
Fills us full of vain regrets. 
Yesterday is gone foreyer, 
And today is bright with cheer; 
Now's the time to make: endeavor,,! 
For a brand-new. year is here! 
Look with faith unto tomorrow; 
Glance-not backward, with a sigh; 
Wipe away each trace of sorrow—— 
Let your heart with hope soar high! 
Joy you'll get, if joy you're giving, 
As the golden moments fit; { 
Now’s the time to do your living—{ 
Now’s the time to do your ‘‘bit’’! } 


y lures blind you | 
Tothe present’s promise bright! 


Just go bravely forward knowing idl 


That the future's “‘chocked’? with 
ch f 
Let your cup be overflowing 
With the joys of this New Year! 
Constance Had a Penny 
By Miriam Clark Potter H 
Constance had a penny al! her own. ! 
Her mother said to her: “Yes, if you | 
eat a good dinner you may go downto | 
the little candy store and buy a nice! 
chocolate.”” Constance ate a good 
dinner; and it was spinach, achop and 
baked potato. | 
“Now for your dessert,’’ said 


mother and they both laughed, for that ; hand i 


meant the chocolate. She put on her; 
blue coat, the little cap that matched it! 
and her rubbers, for it had beén raining. 

Constance said good-bye to 
mother, and she skipped along. She 
for she loved going to 
by herself. In 
her pocket was the penny. She felt it 
with her fingers. It was hard and. | 
smooth and round, and itwas the only 
thing in her pocket. + 

She wentinto the candy shop. There 
was Mrs. Babbit, the lady who owned 
all the candy. She was ding behind 1 
the counter. ‘‘Good afternoon, Con- 

stance,” she said. ‘‘How are you to- , 


t 


“Tam pretty. well,’? Constance 
told her, “‘and [ve come to get a 
chocolate for my dessert."* 

“Which kind will you have??? ask- 
ed Mrs. Babbit. 

Constance looked at all the candy. 

Phere were round chocolates with 
inside, flat ones with 
nuts, caramel ones that were good to 
chew, little long pieces of just plain 
sweet chocolate. They were all good. 
She did not know which kind she 
wanted. She looked and looked, and 
after a while she said: ‘*L will take 
that one, please,’’ and pointed to a 
round fat one, 

“Twill put it into.a bag for you,”’ 
said Mrs. -Babbit kindly, and she got 
a pink and white paper bag off the 
shelf. - Then she’screwed up the top 
of the bag tightly, twisted it with a nice 
little twist and handed itto Constance. 
she said, 
the penny,"’ said 
She put her hand in her 
‘Then her mouth opened in 


I 


ti 
S 


s 


hi 


“And here 
Constance. 
pocket. 


hy) 


¢ penny was not there 
"ve Tost 
“Te was right here when I was 
out on the sidewalk, but | must have 
dropped it. 

“Run out and look,”’ said Mrs. 
© 


, lost it? 


her fingers in; they, poked around a 
her litle, and then they pulled out—the 
penny! 
very much surpri 
so sure that she h 
right-hand pocket, and. this 


if 
forgot! 


seemed to be so glad that she had 


asked, 


helped me. 
al 


the 


“ 


Babbit. “It may be there yet, ut on 

the sidewalk.’? She put the bag with 
the chocolate in it on the shelf, to wait 
for Constance while she hunted, Con. 
stance ran out of the door. No, the 
Penny was not just outside the candy 
shop. It was not there on the side. 
walk. So she’ walked back a little way, 
hunting and Jooking. It was not fay 
the sidewalk anywhere, and tearscame 4 
into her eyes. | She was sodisappoin. 

ed, and she did so want the chocolate, 

“Hello, little girl!” said a big voice, 
“What are you looking for??? 

‘There was a policeman, He Wore 
a blue coat with shiny buttons, and he 
was smiling at her. 

“‘Thave lost my penny,’? said Con. 
stance. “‘I was going to buy a choco. 
late for my dessert.” 

Was it right along here that you 
asked the policeman. 
"Ves? 
“Well, don't cry,”” he told her, as 
he saw her bravely winking. ‘We'll 
just walk along, and keep on looking 
and maybe we'll find it.”’ 
So he took her hand, and they hunt- 
and hunted till they came to a pud- 
dle ina hole in the sidewalk. ‘Then 
the policeman said: “Hello, what's 
shan shining in the bottom of the pud- 
je? 


Constance looked in. Sure enough, 
there was something bright in the water 
She pushed her hand in and pulled out 
the thing; but it was a big old button, 
Well, that’s too bad,” said the 
policeman, thought it was the 
penny.’ 
“So did I,’’ sighed Constance. 
“But perhaps we'd better keep on 
looking’ 
“We'll do. that,” the policeman 
told her. Sothey walked along, hunt- 
ing. After a while he asked her 
‘‘Are you sure it’s not in your pocket 
“*Yes,’? said Constance, putting her 


‘Did you feelin the other pocket?” 
“No,” said Constance. She put 


She stared at it. 
d, 


She was. 
She had been 
put it into her 
was her 
A smile came into her 
id she said “T guess J just 
Well, I'im glad it’s here.’* 
he policeman smiled, too. He 


left-hand one. 


jound it. “‘Now,hold it tightly,’” he 
‘old her. ‘And ‘hurry back and get 
jocolate. 


she told him. 
And she skipped 
tothe candy shop. -Yes, 
here was Mrs> Babbit waiting forher. 
“Did you find it?’ Mrs. Babbit 


“Yes; it was in the other pocket; 
hadn't looked there. A_ policeman 
We just kept on hunting, 

ind we found it.’’ 
“Oh,"” said. Mrs. Babbit. aS ; 
nice." And she gave herghe 

striped bag. 
ce said good-bye to Mrs. 
ind when she got out of the 
‘andy shop she opened the bag. Yes, 
s the chocolate, she began to 
it right away; she could not wait 
ll she got home. It» was big and 
ny and sweet, The policeman 
aw her guing home and he knew she 
ad eaten it. How? Because she 
a big brown candy smudge on her 
! 


New Year Seng 
NNOWFLAKES, snowflakes, 
Flying through the air, 

iry frosty things, 
Flatter everywhere, 


Light upon my silver bush, 


Trim my tiny tree, 


And bring a Happy New Year card 


From Jack Frost to me! 


"The Hare and | 


‘Ahare laughed at a tortoise because 
he moved very, slowly. ‘The tortoise 
gad, 1 will ran'a race with you and 
beat you any, day you name.’” 


“Come on,” said the ‘hare, “You 
shall soon see what my feet are made 
of.”” Fi 

They. started .off at once. The 

tortoise went jogging along at a steady 
ace. The hare thought, of course, 
“he would easily win the race. So he 
stopped and took a little nap. When 
he awoke and ran\on, he thought he 
would soon overtake the tortoise. 


Meantime the tortoise had jogged 
on. The hare had overslept. He 
reached the goal. only to see that the 
tortoise had reached it before him. 


"The Miser and His Gold 


‘A miser hid his gold in a hole in 
the earth near an old wall, and went 
there every day to look at it and¢ount 
itover. A thief, noticing his frequent 
visits to the spot, found out the miser’s 
secret and stole the money. hen 
the miser discovered his loss, he wrung 
his hands, tore his hair, and set up 
loud lamentations. A neighbour, hear- 
ing the noise, and learning the cause, 
advised him to place some pebbles in 
the hole, and to pretend that they were 
pieces of gold. Counting the pebbles 
over every Gay would do the miser as 
much good as counting the gold had 
done. He had really lost nothing, for 
he had never made any use of the 
money, and so his lamentations were 
unnecessary. 


The Thistle of Scotland 


Many years ago a Roman army went 
to Scotland. | ‘They wanted to take the 
country for themselves. The Scots 
were very brave. 
country. They fought the Roman 
soldiers and tried to drive them away. 

There were many battles. At last 
there were not many Scotch soldiers 
left. ‘They decided to fight just one 
more battle. They would win that 
battle or they would all be killed. 


One night their leaders marched the 
army to the top of a high hill to sleep 
andrest. They were going to fight 
again the nextday. Four soldiers were 
ordered to guard the camp. Pretty 
soon every one except the guards were 
soundasleep. ‘The guards were tired. 
“They could not stay awake long. After 
awhile they were all sleeping too. 

‘The Romans knew where the Scotch 
soldiers were. They gathered all 
round the hill. They crept softly up 
the hill sides. They did not make a 
sound. A few minutes more and they 
would reach the top. They would 
surprise the sleeping soldiers and defeat 
them. ‘Then Scotland would belong 
to the Romans. 


Suddenly there was an awful yell. 
One of the Roman. soldiers had 
stepped on a thistle with his bare feet. 
‘The yell awakened the Scots. They 
sprang up quickly and rushed down 
the hillsides. They fought the Romans 
with their swords. The Romans sold- 
iers were tired, but the Scotch soldiers 
had rested. Ina few minutes the 
*. Romans soldiers were defeated. ‘The 
soldier who awakened the Scotch 
army was captured. He was badly 
wounded. He felt very much a- 
shamed of himself because he yelled. 
The Scotch soldiers blessed the 
thistle for saving their lives. Ie had 
saved Scotland too. 
The Scotch all loved the thistle. 
is the emblem of their country, 
Fi picture of it on their flag. 


—Reproduction Stories. 


Ie 
here 


‘They loved their: 


Tue 


St. Andrew 


St. Andrew was one of the twelve 
apostles, the brother of Simon Peter. 

After the Ascension of Christ, heis 
believedto havetravelledas a missionary 
in Asia Minorjand in Greece: He 
finally suffered martyrdom in the city 
of Patra about the year 70 A. D. 

“The Roman governor had him 
scourged and then bound to a cross, 
from’ which he continued to preach as 
long as life remained. 

His body was deposited, a great 
many years afterwards, in a church in 
Constantinople erected in honour of 
the Twelve Apostles. The story goes 
that a pious monk took his remains, 
about the year 380, to Scotland, and 
depoisted them in a church in Fife, at 


the place now called St. Andrews. 


This is how he has come to be the 
patron saint of Scotland, and his day, 
the 30th of November, is, celebrated 
every year by the Scottit jeople. 

To account for the white cross on 
a blue ground, there: is a story 
once, when a Scottish army was 
opposed by a great force, the Scottish 
leaders prayed to St Andrew; and in 
answerto their prayers the white cross 
of the saint, composed of clouds, 
appeared against the background of the 
blue sky. Since that time the Scottish 
ensign has beena saltire cross on a 
blue field. 


The Prince’s Five Servants 

Once upon a time there was a very 
beautiful princess. Many fine young 
men wanted to marry her. But the 
queen, her mother, made every suitor 
try to do some impossible task. When 
he could not perform it, his head was 
cut off 

One day a handsome young suitor 
prince saw the princess and made up 
his mind to marry her. The next 
day he started’to the palace. On the 
way he passed through a forest. 

He saw a very large fat man. The 
man asked him if he might be his ser- 
vant. The prince thought a minute 
and then told him to come along. 

They walked a little way and saw a 
man with very big ears. He was ly- 
ing on the grass. ‘The prince asked 
him what he was doing. 

“fam listening,” said the man. 
“T can hear everything that is happen- 
ing in the world.” 

“Perhaps you can help me,’” 
the prince. “Come along."” 

Pretty soon the prince saw 
tall man. The man told 
could stretch and make himself three 
times as tall as the tallest mountain, 
The prince told the man to follow him. 
‘The man said something to himself 
and at once became only astall as other 
men. 

“The prince and his servants walked 
along, and by aud by saw aman sitting 
in the hot sun and shivering. It was 
a very wegm day and the -prnce was 
secret | He asked the man why 
he was shivering so. 


said. 


cold. In winter when it was very cold 
he. would feel very warm. Some- 
times the heat from the ice and snow 
would make him faint. 

“The prince thought he might be use- 
ful and told the man to follow him. 
So the man got up and went along. 
He shivered all the time. 

Presently they. found afman stand- 
ing on tiptoe and looking at something. 
The prince asked him what he was 
doing and the man said that, he was 
watching the world. His eyes were 
so sharp that he could see everything. 
‘The prince thought that he would 
make a very useful servant and told 
him to, follow him. 

The prince and his five servants 
arrived at the palace and the prince 


told the queen that he wanted to marry 
the princess. 


that ; 


y the fire. 


‘The man replied ° 
that the sun always made him feel: 


CANADIAN 


The queen told him that he must 
first perform three tasks. If he could 
not do them all he must die. The 
first task was to bring her a ring that 
she had dropped in the Red Sea. 

The sharp-eyed'man at. once told 
the prince just where it was and the! 
tall man. stretched \himself to his full 
length, bent over, picked it up, and 
Gave it to the prince. The queen 
was furious when the prince handed 
her the ring, but she pretended to be 
pleased. | 

She told the’ prince that his second 
task would be harder. He must eat 
a hundred oxen and drink a hundred 
casks of wine before noon. He ask- | 
ed ifhe might invite a guest, and she ! 
said that he might invite just one. So: 
he invited the fat man. 1 

The fat man ate up all the oxen! 
and drank up all the wine before noon. | 
The queen was very angry, but she! 
tried hard not to show it. 

At eleven o’clock they all fell asleep 
‘and the princess van-house. She told 
the prince that the princess must be 
there at midnight. If she was gone 
‘he would lose his head. 

‘The queen went away, Then the 
tall man stretched himselfto his full 
fength and wound and wound himself 

around the little house. The sharp- 
eyed man watched the queen and the 
\ one with the wonderful ears listened. 
i Ateleven o'clock they all fell asleep 
and the princess vanished. Ata 
quarter to twelve they aj oke. They 
missed the princess and knew that 
old yucen had put them to sleep with 
her magic. 1 

The prince felt very bad. The 
man with the wonderful ears tried to 
comfort him and said that he heard 
the princesp weeping. The sharp- 
eyed man satd that he saw her sitting 
on arock three hundred miles away. 
He described the place.) The tall 
man stretched himself and brought her 
back. 

‘The old queen came in at, twelve 
o'clock and was very much surprised 
to see her daughter there. She told 
the princess that it was the servants 
and not the prince who had won her. 

So the princess told the prince she 
would not marry him unless one of 
hig servants would sit on a pile of 
burning logs and stay there till the fire 
had burned itself out. ‘The prince 
asked his servants who would sit of 
The man who shivered in 
the hot sun said that-he would. 

‘Three hundred logs were piled up 
and the fire started. 
them for three days. His teeth chat- 
tered all the time and he could hardly 
keep still. At last the fire went out. 
‘The man said that he had never fel 
so cold before. 

The princess married the prince 
and they lived happily ever after. 


—_—>+-—_. 


The Bundle of Sticks 


There was once a man who had a 
quarrelsome famjly. He had tried in 
many ways to teach them not to quarrel 
but had failed. 

One day he called his sons together. 
He bade them lay a bundle of sticks 
before him. He tied a strong cord 
securely. around the bundle of sticks. 
He told his sons, one after the other, 
,to take up the bundle and break it. 

‘They all tried, but tried in vain. 

i ‘Then the father untied the cord and 
and gave his sons the sticks to. break, 
‘one by one. This they did with the 
greatest ease. 

‘Then said the father: ‘You are 
like the sticks, my sons As long as 
you are united, you are a match for 
all your enemies. When you quarrel 
and separate you are easily broken. 
Union is strength.” 


So 


The man lay on * 


Another Year 
Another year of mercies, of faithful- 
ness and: grace, 
Another year of gladness in the. shin- 
ing of thy face, 


+ Another year of progress, another ’ 


year of praise, 
Another year of proving thy presence 
all the days’’ 
Another year of service, of witness 
for thy love, 
Another year of’ training for holier 
work above. 
Another year is dawning; dear Mas- 
ter, let it be 


(On earth or else in heaven, another 


year for thee! } 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


The Goose with the Golden 
Eggs 

One day a countryman going to the 
nést of his goose found there an egg 
all yellow. and glittering. When he 
took it up it was as heavy. as lead and 
he was going to throw it away, because 
he thought a trick had been played 
upon him. But he took it home on 
second thought,and soon found to, his 
delight that it was an egg of pure 
gold. Every morning the same thing 
occurred, and he soon became rich by 
selling his eggs. As he grew rich he 
grew greedy; and thinking to -get at 
once all the gold the goose could give, 


‘ 


she killed it and opened it only to find 


—nothing. 


The Lion and the Bear 

A lion and*a bear had joined toge- * 
ther for the hunt. Soon they had cap- 
tured a kid, but, not being able to agree 
upon the division of the prey, they 
began to fight fiercely. When at 
length they stopped the combat, they 
were both so exhausted that they lay 
upon the ground almostunableto move. 

‘A fox, who had watched the battle 
from a distance, now crept closer. 

Seeing the kid lying apart from the 
helpless combatants, he seized it'and 
made off as fast ashe cou When 
the lion and the bear saw the prey, over 
which they had fought, disappear, they 
confessed to each other that they had 
been very foolish thus to serve the turn 
of a fox. 


An Indian’s Revenge 

In the early days of the settlement ” 
of Canada, an Indian came one night 
to the cabin of a white settler. He was 
hungry and weary, and he asked for 
food. But the settler rude] ly-refused his 
request, ‘Begone, you indian dog,”’ 
said he, ‘you can have nothing here.”” 

One day, several months: later, the 
settler was hunting in the forest, and 
Jost his way. When darkness fell, he 
came upon an Indian's hut, and told 
the occupant his unfortunate predica- 
ment. The Indian invited ‘him inside, 
and gave him food to eat, and his own 
bed to sleep upon. In the morning 
after breakfast, the Indian insisted upon 
accompanying him to his home as his 
guide. 
~- When they came in sight of the 
white settlement, the Indian turned to 
his companion and asked, “Do you 
recognize me?”’ Looking more care- 
fully, the man remembered that _ this 
was the Indian whom he had unkindly 
turned from his door several months 
before. ‘The man’s face showed his 
shame tor his conduct. He realized” 
that the Indian had returned good for 
evil. oe 

Japan is rapidly becoming enthusia- 
stic over the game of baseball. Ata 
recent match, which was to decide the 
championship between two high 
schools, there were about eighty-five 
thousand persons present. 
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A Young Man 
» ‘Almost every older man in a re- 
sponsible position is searching earnest- 
lyforayoung man to whom he can 
transfersome of hisburdens and respon- 
sibilities—a young man in whom he 
has confidence, and whom he thinks 
will conserve and carry on the work al- 
ready started. And when a young 
man begins ‘to rise above’ his fellows 
and shows that he has the simple fun- 
damental qualities, there is more than 
one bidder for his services.” 


Don’t Use Big Words 

Some pupils seem to think that the 
use of big words is an indication of great 
learning, and in their written composi- 
tions tryto express their ideas in the most 
magniloquent language. This is avery 
great mistake. The best writers use 
the simplest language possible, and 
simplicity of style more than any other 
test determines the value of all literary 
work. Don'thide your ideas behind 
great barriers of big words, but write so 
that even achild can understand you. 

Never use a big word when a little 
one will do just as well, and never use 
a foreign term when. you find plain 
English words that will express your 
meaning. - Quotations fit in well some- 


Recently a great edi 


5 worry not at all and’ fret will kill 
you; hard work will not harm you.’” 
‘| Selected. 


An Heroic Boy 

_One night, in the year 1798, during. 
a severe storm, a French ship was 
dashed on the rocks off the coast of 
Nova Scotia. In the morning, sever- 
al sailors could be seen-from the shore, 
clinging to the rigging of the wrecked 
essel. A tremendous sea was run- 
ning, and even strong men dared not 
put out in boats in an effort to rescue 
the sailors. At length, a boy of thir- 
teen, whose name has unfortunately 
been forgotten, seeing that the men 
were unequal to the attempt, deter- 
mines to try to reach the wreck him- 
self. 


battle with the wind and waves, he 
succeeded in reaching the vessel; and, 
in the face of the greatest difficulties, 
managed to get two of the sailors into 
his boat. 


vessel; but, before he had gone far, 


willingly compelled to return.” 
this time; however, his example had’ 
had its effect upon the men. Secur- 
ing boats they rowed to the wreck, 


Procuring a small boat, he bold- ; 
ly put Out to sea. After a desperate 1 


They were too rearly ex- | 
hausted to assist him in rowing, but‘ : | 
! had to provide for him a sheep every 


he brought them safely ashare/ : 
Without a sacar Gator ome, H 4 
the boy’ put off a second time for the; 


his strength failed him,and he was un- ; 
By} 


‘ithappened that the King’s’ daughter, 


times but originality is better. and took off all the sailors in safety. But 
—Virminia Guide. the honour of saving the crew right- 
fully belongs to this thirteen-year-old 
boy, whose heroic behaviour inspired j 
the men to effective action. 


Leaners 
A Certain business man, speaking of 
the men who came to him seeking em- 
-ployment as salemen, said: ‘‘Ninety 
percent. of the men whocame to apply | 
for jobs and start for us are leanersand 
we cannotkeepthem. Weneed men’ 
who stand on their own feet and work 
out their own problems.’’ They were 
able-bodied and presumably intelligent, 
but they had never learned to solve 
their own difficulties, and when faced 
with the necessity of making their own 
decisions they were wholly at sea. 
We wonder sometimes if our pres- | 
ent system of teaching in the schools ‘ 
does not contribute to this very thing. 
We do too much teaching; we do not 
insist enough on the children doing i 
their own thinking; and when they 
leave school we find them still looking 
for some one tell them just what they 
ought do to. It is probably true that 
not a few are “‘leaners” by nature, 
and were never fitted for leaders; but 
A-~boy who is eager to read good_ it is just possible to turn a Jeaderinto a 
books. j leaner, if we will insist on doing all his 
A boy who would rather put in his , hard work for him during the formative 
spare time at some good gymnasium j Period of life. 
than to gamble for pennies in a back: Of course, when we try to use 
room. | muscles which are undeveloped and 
A boy wha does not want to be ; weak, we find considerable trouble; 
‘Smart’” nor in aay way try to attract _ buf this is better than to allow them to 
attention. | remain worthless by neglecting to use 
A boy whom other boys like. them. Young menand women should 
A boy who is friendly with~ his ; very early in life have proper respon- 
mother, and more intimate with her sibility thrust upon them, such as they 
than any one else. tare able to bear, and they should be 
This boy is wanted everywhere. _' giver'to understand that they will be ex- 
The family wants him, the school pectedto carry their end of the load. 
wants him, the girls want him, all Only in this way can they secure the 
creation wants him. —Selected. requisite development. 


Wanted—A Boy 


Wanted—A boy who stands straight, 
sits straight and acts straight. 

A boy whose finger nails are not in 
mourning, whose ears are clean, whose 
hair is combed, whose shoes are polish- 
ed, and whose teeth are well cared 
for. 

A boy that moves quickly, and makes 
as little noise about it as possible. 

A boy who looks cheerful, has a 
ready smile for everybody and never 
sulks. 

A boy who does not smoke cigaret- 
tes and has no desire to learn how. 

A boy who is polite to every woman 
and girl. 

A boy who is more anxious to know 
how to speak good English than to 
talk slang. 

A boy who never bullies other boys 
or allows other boys to bully him. 

A boy who, when he doesn’t know 
a thing says, “I don’t know,’ and 
-when'he makes a mistake says “‘I’m 
sorry’’ and when he is asked to do a 
thing, says “I'll try.”” , 

A boy who looks you right in che 
eyes and tells the truth every time. 


| St. George came riding toward the city. 


; help people in distress that he was 


' Calling on his God for ai 


selves.’” 


St George - 

Sc George was born of Christian par- 
ents. He: was carefully educated, and 
at the age of seventeen became a sol- 
dier. 


which the Christians were’ subjected. 
He gave to the poor all his wealth and 
started out in search cf knighty adven- | 
ture. 

One day he came to a certain city 
where he found the people in great 
trouble. A great dragon had taken up 
his abode near the city and begun to 
devour the flocks and herds of the peo- 
ple. If he could get none to eat, he 
would enter the city and poison the air 
with his breath so that any near him 
would die. To keep him away, they 


| the city a little boy named Peter, who | 
for weeks had been saving afew small | 
coins for his gift. It had been very 
hard to save them. But at last he was 
onhis way with these, his mostprecious i 
gift, to layon thealtar. Hehadnear- | 
Iy-reached the steps of the church | 
when a whine made him look down on 
the sidewalk. There in a doorway 
crouched a little dog with a broken | 
leg. What should Peter do? * Itwas 
getting late. If he wanted to take the 
dog home and bind up: his)-leg, the 
church would be'closed and he would 
lose his little chance to make the beau- 
titul chimes ring. But another whine 
came from the dog. Peter took his 
hand from the pocket where the hard- 
earned money lay, ipicked up the dog 
in his arms and ran home as swiftly 
as he could. As he came to the door 
he called to his® brother, © “Hans. 
“Hans, quickly, take the money and 
run back to the church. Quickly, 
Hans! - it may be closed and the, 
chimes have not been rung.”” i 
Then he set to work binding up the 
dog’s leg. _ His little brother ran tothe 
church. The western sunlight was 
throwing long shadows down the ais- 
les as the people sat waiting, discour- 
aged, hoping against hope as one gift 
after another was laid upon the altar 
attacked the monster, and, after a ter- | and still the chimes were silent. Just 
rible fight, he pinned it to the ground : 48 a few left their place to pass out, 
with his lance. Then he killed the ! giving up hope, a tiny boy came’pant- 
dragon and cut off its head. ing, breathless, up the steps, downthe _ 
When they came to the city, the | [One aisle, straight to the altar where 
Knight appealed to the people to be-|"“cittucnw trom out the long’ si 
lieve in God, who had helped him to | 5 itr broke the mont woaderfol tnt 
Conquer the dragon, andto live accord. | “SFr: rere. rye most moncerty me 
ing to His teachings. The people, of | ith tlericus: harmony Be 
course, were overjoyed at the destruc- sae ca se: di I 
ton of horn, and the King | "POP He Anes oy and dal 
gave St. George great gifts, which he, za rg 
bs praised God, mothers held their little 
in turm, gave away to the poor and the | Children’ more closely to their. hears. 
The whole city seemed caught up in 


sick. / 
Soon after this. the Emperor made a | heavenly melody and held close in the 
heart of God. 


proclamation condemning all Christ- 
And from a window in a. distant 


ians. Having prepared himself for the 
worst that could happen, St. George part of the city little Peter’s face look- 
came to the Emperor and demanded | ed out, its great longing. changed. into 
liberty for his fellow Christians. He) great peace. His own, small pifthad 
was thrown into prison and put to great made the chimes ring out at last. 
tortures, but in his suffering he heard | 2 Selected 
voices that said: “‘Fear not; so it is} 
with all those who witness. to the | Mis for the million things she gave me, 
truth.’” O means only that she’s growing old, 
Finally the Emperor commanded : Tisfor the tears she shed to save me, 
that the Christian Knight should be  H is for herheart of purest gold; 
beheaded. This happened in the year | E is forhereyes with love-light shining, 
303. He is now called’a saint and Rmmeansright, andright she’ llalwaysbe, 
stands as a model forthose who help: Put them all together, they spell 
the oppressed and serve their fellow-. Mother. 
men, A word that means theworld tome. 


lay. Theanimals were soonall gone, 
and now the people had to send hima 


Since the children were chosen by 
lot, no parents were free fromthe fear 
of having their children-taken, and so 


ry beautiful girl, was chosen as a 
victim. Now, on the ‘very day that 
she had to go out to the dragon’s den, 


When hesaw this lovely child weep- 
ing so bitterly, he stopped to ask her 
what the trouble was, because it was to 


travelling through the country. She 
told him all her story, and he promised 
to free her from the dragon. - She did 
not believe that he could, because the 
dragon was such a horrible monster 
that she thought no man could conquer 
it. The Knight would not go away, 
and just then the dragon came towards 
them, balf crawling and half flying. 
St. George 
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g with 
‘Well, it means a walkover in the 
Jewell game! but what can. we do? 
We can’t budge Jerry or his father. 
Vdhate to:have Jerry hear'me say it, 
but his father mustbe a fossil to do 
what he did.?” : Ey 

“Yes, the idea of his waiting until 
just a week before the big game ‘to 
‘smash our hopes!” 

“If Jerry would, though, he could 
play anyway. is father probably 
never:looks'at,a baseball write-up; and 
if he did see the account of this game, 
he'd think it was that other Kellogg 
fellow here in school.” - 

“But remember Jerry’s conscience.’’ 

“1 do. If I had one like it I’d take 
something for it.”” 

“'No danger, old man; you’ re safe.’” 

George Martin and Will Brookes 

* separated at the corner, both looking 


to 


ng, 
cuss the affair. They were a team 
without a pitcher, with a big game 
only a week off. | With the dropping 
out of Jerry, certain defeat stared them 
in the face. 
say, fellows, let’s go reason with 
Jerry,’” one of the team said. 
“All right, butit’s no. use. 
thinks he’s right, so that settles 
‘The team adjourned in a body to 
Jerry’s room, there to spend their 
time in useless pleading. Jerry was 
obdurate; all he said was; “Sorry, 
fellows, but I can’t do it. Father is 
loyal to me, and I’m going to stand by 
him, though I think he’s mistaken.”” 
"Mistaken! Of course he’s mis- 
taken!’? the captain burst out angrily. 
he idea of judging all baseball by 
one game he saw among a lot of 
toughs!’, 
“Well, Jerry answered, “‘the 
game he saw was bad enough, and 1 
can’t play against his wishes, fellows.”” 
“You mean you won't.” the hot- 
headed catcher’ snorted as the boys 
left the room. 
Again the team began the futile at- 
tempt to find a pitcher among their 
number, where no pitcher existed. 


Jerry 


‘As the lookout became more 2nd more 
hopeless, the epithets applied to Ger-j 


ald Kellogg, Sr., were far from com- 
plimentary. 

“Well, Gray, it’s up to you,” the 
captain said at length to the freshman 
member of the team. ‘You used to 
pitch in your. grammar-school days, 
and so far you are the only \one who 
hasn't. definitely proven 
*pitch.’” 

Gray protested, but in vain. Pitch 
he must, whether or no. Inhis gram- 
mar-school days he had dreamed of 
some day being pitcher for the Crom- 
well nine, as Gerald Kellogg had been 
for three years: but it was a different 
matter to pitch under such circum- 
stances,” 

‘The team felt no keener disappoint- 
ment than did Jerry himself. Indeed 


“Tchers were filling rapidly- 


| the game, 


he can’t, 


it was a gloomy, disgusted. Jefry that | 
the boys leftin his room. * Why could- 
n't they leave him alone, he wonder- 
ed. Iwas bad enough anyway, but 
to have them urge him to play was al- 
most more than he could endure. 
How he wished his father could see a 


baseball game between two colleges! | sant, and besides, 
Jerry, so he gave 


How he longed for a talk with his 
father, forhe knew he could make 
him understand, if he coul ly ae 
him! But what was the use of idle; 
wishing? Luck was against him, that ! 
was all. 


Jerry continued to practice baseball, | doy sneaked up 


because deep down in his heart he had 
afaint hope that something yet would 
happen so that he could play. Be- 
sides, he could help get Gray into form. 
The new pitcher began to show a hope- | 
ful speed and an elusive curve by the| 
time of the final practice. If he'd} 
only keep his head,and could stick out 
the game, things might not be so bad, | 
after all. * . 

The day of the big game came all | 
tov soon for the Cromwell team. It 
was with fearful hearts they watched 
the crowd begin to gather on the 


bleachers. Jerry did his best to en-j teri event. 
but he himself eventful; 


courage the fellows, 
felt far from cheer 
gromingsteadi 
Out on the 
field the teams were warming up; the 
crowd was getting excited as the time 
for the game drew near. The cheer 
leaders of the opposing sides were do- 
ing their best to work up the right en- 
thusiasm. 
Just before the game was called wo 
men climbed onto the bleachers and 
sat down. One was President Brown 
‘of Cromwell College; the other was 
Gerald Kellogg, Sr, who looked 
about eagerly for Jerry. Hadthe boy 
known of his father’s presence in town 
he would have lost no time in having 
the talk he so earnestly desired. But 
Jerry was unconscious of his father’s 
nearness. Mr. Kellogg had been sud 
denly called to a neighboring city on 
business, and what was more natufal 
than that he should stop off on.his re- 
turn trip to give Jerry a little surprise 
+ Getting into Cromwell just. before 
he wandered up the street, | 
wondering where he should go to fin 
his son. Finally recognizing Pre 
dent Brown coming up the street, 
stopped him, saying: a 
“Tam G. P. Kellogg, and I won-' 
der if you could tell me where I would 
be likely to find my son Jerry?” 
President Brown grasped Mr. Kel- 
logg’s hand, exclaiming enthusiastical- 
ly: ** Jerry's’ father! I’m glad to 
meet you, We are mighty proud of 
Jerry up here, both in school and ath- 
letics. [expect he's at the baseball 
game now, though he’s not playing to- 
day. As Jam on my way there, you 
can come right along with me. You 
‘will see a good game, too, I’m sure, 
President Brown said nothing about 
the reason jerry was ‘not playing, 
though he knew the circumstances. 
Here, he thought, was 3 chance to 
change Mr. Kellogg's opinions on 
baseball—but he found that he was 
not to be so easily influenced. 
‘Baseball! No baseball forme. 
Iesno game forgentlemen, if I'm 2 
good judge.”” 


the bottom seat, 
field. 


ognized his Jerry i 
with such a hopeless droo 
shoulders. 


j The game begun. 
was! 


|. The crowd. made a run; 
argers_the, blea~ spagsed-acaharfible nightmare, —Lo.th 
making 
the score two to one in their favor. 
In the fourth the Cromwell: pitcher 
went wild. Time after time the um- 
“Folir balls—take your 
time after time Cromwell kept ' 
from scoring only by 
Fred Gray's 
but the hard- 
ed to 
pitch. Atthe end of the seventh in- 
ning the score stood seven to one in 
fl’s favor. As Gray came in from 
uraged and hopeless, he 
Ican’t 


pire called, 
base; 
, their opponents 
their brilliant fielding. 


Jew 
the field, disco 
said: * 


where Jerry sat. 
you.”” he said. 
never hear of it—an 


he , means more to Ci 

| fing a baseball game.” 
went away angrily, but 
ard the conver- 
sation. 


they win if he goes i 
loge was excited, 

he was proud of Jerrys 
Jerry was such a players prow 
cause of what his son 

obeying him. 
judgement of 


®Well, Mr. Kellogg, I don’t be- 


lieve you are. 
ani 


The Builders : 


Come’along with me it 
a a Caen ea Led bee ae aomteaT OTe 


gentlemen.” 


He wrought it with grace and skill; 
PSG aia titted Seco 
‘All fashioned to work his will. 


46 ” + u 
‘We-ell,”? Mr. Kellogg said slow- And men said as they saw its fae 


iy, “I don’tknow about’’—But Presi- 
dent Brown's manner was very plea- 
he wanted tu see 


“All right, I'll 4 teacher builded a temple 


go just this once.’” 


‘And so it was that Jerry's wish was 
gu His father was going 0 None praised the unceasing efforts, 
see ari intercollegiate basebail game, j ie 
| putlittle good wasit doing Jerry. The 
to the bleachers, saton 
pulled his hat over his 
id stared gloomily out over the j 
Had Mr. Kellogg seen the boy 
below him he ae Here | But the temple the teacher builded 
p to his 
Kellogg was 
eagerly watching a crowd of students 
just coming onto the bleachers, so 
Jerry took his place unnoticed. 
“Batter up.” the umffre called. 
Such a game as it 
Even now it stands out in the 
history of Cromwell as a never forgot- 
The first innings was un- 
in the second Cromwell 
but the next five innings 


coming true. 


eyes an 


But Mr. 


third Jewell made two runs, 


face was white and tense, 
er he tried, the worse he seem 


‘Fellow 
do it, Make Jerry gx 


no use. 


mean if you play.”” 


“Sorry Bob, but I can’t do it. 
! Gerald answered unhesitatingly. 


“Bur think of the college. 


or Cromwell's sake.”” 
“No, I won't. 


The captain 
Mr. Kellogg had he: 


Broyyn he asked: 


ing the game if he stays out? 


Mr. 


Was 


it’too late for him to let Jerry play? 


Slipping quickly down to where Jer- 
ellogg put his hand on 
d discouraged 
rtled. 
hy— 


ry sat, Mr. K 
his son’s drooping an‘ 
shoulders. _ Jerry louked up, sta 
**Father!”? he gasped. ‘WI 
where did” — 
“Yes,"? he answered, 
wait to ask any questions. 


They need you.”” 


into the game. 
Quickly the captzin went over to! 
“Kellogg, it’s up to 
“Your father will 
J chink what it may. 


Do it 


My own honor 
‘romwell than win- 


Turning quickly to President 
* Does it mean los- 
will 
Kel-! 
but more than that, 
proud because 
id be- 
had sacrificed in 
he right in_ his 
baseball, after all? Was 


“bur don’t | if shot from a gun, 
Hustle in- | 
to your clothes and get into that game. 


“ft shall never know decay; 
Great is thy skill, © Builder! 
‘Thy fame shall endure for aye."” 


With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Layingeach stone with prayer.- 


‘None knew of the wondrous pian, 
Bur the temple the teacher builded 
‘Was unseen by the eye of min. 


| Goneis the builder's temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 
Low lies the stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 


Will last while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful, unseen temple 
© Was a child's immortal soul. 
— Author Unknown. 


—————————————— 


“Jerry, scarcely believing his senses, 
ran.off in a daze. Quickly the word 
passed from one to another: ‘‘Jerry’s 
going in. Jerry's going to play. 
That's his father.’? Then the root- 
ers suddenly came to life, making the 
bleachers fairly tremble with the ecstasy 
of their yelling... Jerry was cheered; 

Keellogaoasscbeered;—thentthe 
whole team, individually and collec- 
tively, came in for its share. Crom- 
well’s spirit had revived: many games 
had been won in two innings; there 
was stillhope. As Jerry took his place 
on the field, his face fairly shining with 
happiness, new life seemed to enter the 
Cromwell nine and. the Cromwell 
rooters. Jerry was pitching” Jerry 
was once more putting new spunk and 
fire into his team. 

Strike one — strike two — bat- 
ter out,” the umpire called three times 
in succession. Cormwell went wild: 
even Mr. Kellogg and President Brown 
forgot their dignity, and joined in the 
yelling as lustily as any. : 

Cromwell was at the bar—surely 
luck had turned. The captain made 
Atwo-basc hit, followed by two. singles, 
on the first of.which he canfe in. One 
more batter, and Jerry would be up. 
This time the excited Jewell pitcher 
walked the batter. Three men on 
bases—no outs, with Jerry at the bat. 
What might not happen yer? 

Jerry took up a bat, felt of it care- 
fully, threw it down and took up an- 
otherone. After examining it closely. 
he took his place. 

“Ball one—ball two,” the umpire 
called. 

“Good work, Jerry.” “That's 
watchin’ ’em.”” “Keep your eye on 
the ball, Jerry.”” 

Jerry stood still. The ball whizzed 
past him. 

“Strike one.” 

“The next one, Jerry. 
next one—it's all yours.’” 

“*Ball three.”” 

“Take a walk, Jerry, takeawalk.”” 
“We'll all walk heme.’” 

Then Jerry straightened up, erasp- 
ed his bat tighter and gave it,a mighty 
swing. ‘‘Crack!"’ The ball flew as 
on and on, while 
Jerry ran madly to first, second, third. 
Could he make home? Ashe dashed 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Heavenly Father 


Cari you count the stars that brightly 
‘Twinkle in the midnight sky? * 

‘Can you count the'clouds, s0 lightly , 
‘O'er the meadows floating by 

God, the Lord doth mark their number 


knowledge are to! 


With His eyes, that never slumber: ©. 
He hath made them every one. 


‘Can you count the insects playing 
: Io sbaipamiser santa beh beam ? 
‘Can you count the fishes straying, 


Darting through the silver stream?, 
Untereach, by God in Heaven, 
Life and Yood and strength are given: 


He doth watch them every one. 


Do you know how many children 
Rise each morning, blithe and gay? 
Can you count the litle voices 
Singing sweetly, day by day? 
God hears all the little voices, 
, In their infant songs rejoices: 
He doth love them every one.’ 
—From the Germans 


Educational Topics 


{In our editorial drawer we have 
two or three envelopes filled with ex- 
cellent articles clipped from jour ex- 
changes, which we have not had the 
opportunity to use, so we are repro- 
ducing some of them on this page. 
We have many others just as good. ] 


The Higher Outlook 
(By Charles C. McMurry) 


It is the business of the schools to 
empty the jails and the poorhouses. 

A through-bred education (vould 
make every citizen a self-supporting, 


productive worker. 

The modern schoo! absorbs into it- 
self the better influences of our society, 
centers attention upon these and com- 
bines them into a plan for shaping the 
character of the next generation. 

If we would provide competently 
wise and efficient teachers for two or 
three successive penerations, the 
whole of society would be visibly rais- 
ed to higher standards. 

We have at present wholly inade- 
quate sources from which to supply a 
trained army of teachers. Education 

* itself, the very temple of learning, is 
hampered partly by incompetent teach- 
ing. 

Tf we had a system of conscription 
by which we could pick out the best 
one per cent of our citizens and honor ! 
them with the duty and__ responsibility | 
of life teachers, we could not only} 
empty the jails and the poorhouses, { 
but multiply several times over the | 
number of happy homes. 

Education cH a reconstructive 
force in society and its recent progress 
has been so amazing that its future | 
rapid expansion and infléence outstrip | 
all our thinking. The fine potentiali 
ties of true education can he conceit 
ed only by the most daring and intre- ‘ 
pid souls. 

The far-seeing prophets and wisest 
thinkers of our age are now sorely 
needed to give to education its true 
place and standing. And well it is 
that education should now come tothe 
Yescue. 

The political machinery of the world 
has largely broken down and brought 
the nations to the verge of despair. 

Is this great nation capable of shoul- 
dering the task of broad, democratic, 
humanizing education? 

The present plans of the states in 
matters of education are often short- 
sighted and trivial, in contrast to the 
mammoth needs of the people and of 
the children. 

Education is the one real concern 
of all those who hope for a 
better day—a wiser regime in human 
affairs. On what other basis can we 
plan the reconstruction and improve- 
ment of society? 

Because our minds are absorbed and 
filled with far less important interests 
—of the market place and of the sen- 
ate—we have time nor space, in our 


5 2p 
and masterfulteachers. * 

But where are these qualified teachers 
tocome from? They do not spring like 
Minerva full-fledged from the brain of 
Novel aes 
There must be discovered by some 
method by which they can be produced 
on\a scale commensurate with the 
need. 

‘The bold statement of this question 
reveals the yawning gap between what 
is and what ought to! be. 

We are attempting to educate teach- 
ers, buthow inadequate are the means. 

“Society has scarcely started out as 
yet on the serious quest fur its teachers. 


‘This about face as between’ the 
cient school and the modern ‘implies 
achanged emphasis on ideals. These’ 
ideals run like a golden thread through’ 
ten. thousand books and a million 
magazines that reficct the thought of 
teachers. hey are not stated in dog- 
matic terms or with finality. The 
world is growing more content to be 
open-minded. But the force of the 
new ideals and the new trends is un- 
mistakable. Here are some of them. 
‘First, the school of tomorrow’ will 
define education simply as “guided 
growth. “Teachers wil] understand 
that growth comes, from withig and 
that itconcerns the whole of life: 
There will be less distortion in the 
school; less unnaturalness and: unrea- 
sonableness. Well-rounded develop- 
ment for each child will be the goal. 
Second, the school of tomorrow will 
start much earlier in the life of the child 
than the school of today. The scien- 
tific study of infancy is just getting un- 
derway. Pre-school laboratories and 
children’s hospitals are putting increas- 
ing numbers of children under scien- 
tific observation. “The early findings 
of these studies suggest that the present 
pre-school years may be more import=> 
ant for educational purposes than all the 
school years puttogether. The simple 
basic habits that underlie successful 
living may be formed then. The 
ample, we read in the morning paper | great attitudes toward life have their 
that in the same congested quarter two | roots in infancy. i 
boys grew up together, one to be a Third, the school.of tomorrow will 
policeman and the other a murderer, | continue its guidance longer and re- 
Nature wrote something in one lad ; leaseit more gradually than the school 
which made him a protector of society | 0f today. No one ‘will be dropped 
and the other adestroyer. Why? | from school because he ,does not fit. 
Ww. eh ‘he qualities _N; Schools will face frankly their task of 
can f change the qualities 2 fitting themselves to children, wi 
ture bestows upon us but we can} 


hi ‘wn behavi a ahatet | adult work on the one hand and_ with 
Ghoose our own Dedavior ane that, 00 | adult leisure onthe other. 
is character. 


ss Fourth, the school of tomorrow will 
What Nature writes upon you de-. demand teachers of greater skill and 
pends upon you as much as upon Na- training than the school of today. 
tures: i Candidates for teaching will be select- 
If you work, one impression willbe ed more carefully. Training will be 
made. If you are taught to idle, you longer and more thorough. Salaries 
will become a different kind of person. ; will be higher and will be based on skill 
Take a new born baby and wihin rather than the age of children taught. 
sharp limits almost any kind of char- Tenure will be securer. Community 
acter may be formed. | recognizational effectiveness could be 
You can’t change disposition or doubled in two years, if the nation 
temperaments, but the atmosphere in would select and train its teachers with 
which a child is reared determines the as much energy and vision as it gave 
ideas which will govern him. Avchild’s to training officers forits army in the 
mind is a clean tablet on which envir- World War. ° 
onment etches character. |. Fifth, the school of tomorrow will 
{f you want a child to lie, give him not worship fixed seats, textbooks, set 
an example of mendacity. He may routine and mere grades. Itwill give 
not like what he sees but the chances children a chance to grow Longer 
are he will learn unconsciously. The school days and years will go hand in 
sons of drunkards are often teetotalers. hand with a more varied program of 
They, too, are influenced by whatthey «activities. | The child will find joy in 
see. school because in it are rich oppor- 
Responsibility for character training tunties for guided self-realization. 
cannot be delegated tothe colleges or Sixth, the school of tomorrow will 
to the schools, either, for that matter. lay in rich sensorous experience ‘the 
Character comes out of home. foundation for a vigorous and well-1 
What you are will powerfully influ- balanced mental life. Children will | 
ence your children. They will imitate get actual experience, not mere des- i ¥ oe 
your virtues and they won't overlook criptions of other people’s experiences. | farms in Canada’s Prairie Provinces, 
your vices. But happily they are not They will not be contented with read- and 92 per cert. of the occupiers are 
tied to you. For, regardless of home ing that the magnet attracts iron. also owners. The average farm con- 
and all of the other forces of environ- They will themselves feel it pull. sits of 358 acres, and the average value 
yment, each of usfinally makes his or Seventh, the school of tomorrow | is $14,451, with an average yearly 
her own decision. Past experience will use objective measurements to | Productionof $3,233. 
may render one choice easierthanthe guide and stimulate the learning pro-| In addition to 5,500 head shipped 
other, but in the end weare still free. cess. It wil! not depend on teachers’ | into the north, about 9,000 have been 
Some, like Leopold and Leob, des- guesses = It rely more on the na- | slaughtered and buffalo robes and buf- 
pite college training, land in prison. tural desire to achieve and will waste | falo meat haye been made available in 
Lincolns and Edisons, denied -every less energy on artifical prodding. considerable quanties. There are still 
special privilege, rezch the highest — Eighth, the school of tomorrow will about 4,000 buffaloes in Wainwright 
eminence. Character, not education, -distinguish between the noble art of Park, which has an area of approxi- 
determines the destination.—Collier’s teaching and the routine aspects of mately 100,000 acres. 


Tenth, the school of tomorrow | 
will be associated with vastly enlarged 
provision for the lifelong education of 
adults. As high schools, junior col. 
leges, colleges, and libraries with large © 
technical! staffs’ multiply in number, 
the elementary schools, in spite of its | 
vast army of children ‘and its key 
‘position as the foundation school, will 
become the lesser phase of society's 
educational effort. 

‘This tentative catalog of the charact. 
eristics of tomorrow's school does not | 
exhaust the possibilities, but it does 
suggest that education isentering upon | 
a new era balf way,, it will’ insist on 
having its best minds and greatest, 
hgarts in the school where life is in | 
the making. If parents are to do | 
their part they must give time and — 
more thought to the great adventure of 
parenthood, If teachers are to rise’ to 
the new opportunities they must el- 
evate the basic aims of education above 
grades and degrees in their own minds © 
and in the minds of the children and 
the’general public. The basic aims, 
the great objectives of education abide, 

+Methods change and the setting var- 
ies, but health is fundamental, the 
tools and technics of learning are nec- 
essary, citizenship is inescapable, ser 
vice is a radiant star, home is man’s 
great joy, leisure is liberty and charact- 
ris. anity’s highest good. To 
take the human plant in the garden of 
today’s life and to fashion out of it the 
kind of individual and group ‘life that 
the best men and women desire is the 
challenge of tomorrow's schools.—J. 
E. M. in The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 


It Starts In the Home 


Fifty-six college men went to the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta 
last year. 

Education did not keep them out 
of the prison. 

Chancellor Brown, who presides 
over New York University’s 20,000 
students, says that among college men 
lack of character and not lack of tech- 
nique is the chief cause of failure. 

Think over your own acquaintances. 
Has not character been the most im- 
portant element in any’ career you 
count successful? 

The old Frenchman thought that 
character, like the shap he face, 
is acquired at birth, and fothing mush 
canbe done about it. Strong argu- 
ments support that opinion.~ For ex- 


Here and There 


Some one says that ‘‘we give advice 
by the bushel and takeit by the grain.” 
And often then just a grain of salt. 


Never borrow trouble. If the evil 
is not to come, it is useless, and so 
much waste; ‘f it isto come, best keep —~ 
all your strengthen to meet it. 


Augustine: says, and his remark is 
corroborated by universal experience 
of mankind: ‘‘God had one.Son on 
earth without sin, but never one with- 
out suffering.’” 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool is 
rushing to completion 225 additionai , 
grain elevators for the handling of the 
1928 crop. This will give the Pool a 
total of 950 elevators at cougtry points 
in Saskatchewan. 


A bankersays that the way to be 
able to delect counterfeit bills is to be- 
come familiar with good bills of all de-. 
nominations. Which seems to us 
like an equisite bit of sarcasm, or else 
a gratuitous ‘‘slam.’’ 


There are some ‘248,168 occupied 


x 


Tue CANADIAN 


"The Auxillary crew worked very 


‘| hard to save Mr, Post but they were 


hen co! 
tion of 
form in w 


Mr. STEWARTS C pao 
[ read in the Organized Knowledge 
‘an interesting story about an ani- 
led the Pika. It isthe rare rel- 
“jive of the ‘hare but it looks more 
fikea guinea pig. [tis a small creature 
jbout seven inches long with a tailless 
© than an inch inlength.  Ithasarough 
blackish coat, which is dirty-white be- 
neath. ‘They areoften living together 
in a heap of rock fragments at the bot- 
 tom/of ach. ‘They are harmless and 
feed on plants and industriously collect 
hay and dried vegetables to use in the 

winter as food ‘and bedding. 

—Doris M. Wenzel. 


One day last summer my mother and 
my brother Willie toldme they were 
*poing to Ottawa in the car. They 
asked me if I would like to go \with 
them and I'told them I would, We 
first went to a friend’s house in Smith's 
Falls who'came with us. My cousin, 
who lives in Ottawa, was not at home 
so we wentto a restaurant and had 
junch. After lunch I told my mother 
}wanted to go to Audrey Pittaway’s 
place before we went home. My broth- 
er asked me where Audrey lived. Ttold 
him her address but we could not find 
her home so we asked a girl. Audrey's 
sister Ola told me that Audrey was out 
and was not expected in till supper 
time. I was very sorry did not see 
her because we had to go home soon 
after we left Audrey’s house. Perhaps I 

will go there again next summer. 
Edrie I Kinselia. 


St. Michael’s Academy, the Separ- 
ate school in Belleville, was in’ flames 
last Sunday,” Jan.20, and it is stated 
that it was one of the worst fires in 
the history of the city, with a loss of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars but it was well covered by 
insurance. ‘The fire broke out shortly 
after two o'clock in the morning butit 
was not discovered for over two hours. 
When the fire fighters arrived at five 
o'clock, the two upper storeys were in 
flames and with a crash the roof caved 
in. ‘The academy contained eight class- 
rooms, an auditoriam with seven hund- 
dred seats, a fine library of hundreds of 
volumes of books, amuseum containing 
stuifed birds and animals etc. Nothing 
is left except the bare walls. The deaf 
pupils passed by it when going to St. 
Michael’s church, which is a few rods 
from the academy but on the other side 
of the road, and it was still burning. 
The building was erected in 1908. It 
will be rebuilt immediately. 

—Joseph Carriere. 


—On Monday, January 21st, I read 
an interesting item in the Daily Mail 
and Empire about “Two of Train 
Crew killed.’? ‘The engine was top- 
pled into the cold water of a creek on 
January 19th in the morning about 
seven o'clock, at Bayside, which js 
west of Belleville about four miles. 
Mr. Ross Post, who was an_ engineer 
ofthe C.N.R., died a horrible death 
of exposure. Mr. Tapler, who was 
abrakeman, was injured and was taken 
toa hospital at Trenton and on Sunday 
he died.” The C.N.R. freight ran 
from Venton to Belleviile. 

Aculvert over'a creek at Bayside, 
was weakened by the flooded waters 
and the engine was turned over into 
the creek. Mr. Post jumped for safe- 
ty, but was caught under the wreckage 
and both of his legs were broken and 
he suffered great pain. 

Mr. Newsome, who was the fire- 
man, jumped, but was seriously injured 
and was taken to a hospital too. 


ink 
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too late and he died in the wreck in 
about an hour, but he bravely endured 
his pains until the end. I was very 
sorry to read this and hope that the 
trainmen willbe more careful in the 
future when there is another flood. 

Hilton Elwood Bell. 


—I would like to tell you about the 
party on Saturday night, January nine- 
teenth that the four senior classes ha 
Miss Bell told us at noon that we 

| would have a party, which was ‘ar- 
ranged us by Misses Burt, Daly, O” 
Connell, Panter and Messrs Morrison 
and Gordon, The paity, which took 
jens in the assembly hall, began at 
seven thirty. o’clock and about thirty 
{eight pupils attended it, Mr. Morri- 
son told us that we would play some 
games and we had some new ones, 
which were ‘Grand Foolish March”” 
: ‘Musical chairs,’’ W: .on a line 
while looking through” field glasses 
("Far faraway’”) “Vicious Donkey,”* 

‘Musical Arms,’ “‘Feather Relay 
Race,” “‘Balloon Relay Race’’ and 

Balloon Volley Ball.”” We enjoyed 
playing them very much. 

After finishing the party we went 
tothe kitchen where we had some sand- 
wiches, cakes, and lemonade. We had 
a good time and thanked the teachers 
very much for the party. 

—Audrey L. Pittaway 


—One day, last Summer during 
my vacation, my mother told me that 
my brother-in-law had rented a cottage 
up at Port Perry and thatheasked her 
if I would like to accompany her, my 
brother, a. friend and himself on a 
trip out to the cottage and spend three 
days there. I told my mother that [ 
would be delighted to go with them if 
she thought it would be all right. She 
said that she had no abjection, because 
she was goingtoo. The next two or 
three days were spent in getting sup- 
plies, fixing the cars, and packing our 
clothes. 

When all was ready, we loaded the 
trucks with blankets and other equip- 
ment we thought we would need, 2 Iso.a 
home made _ skiff my brother-in-law, 
had made. We took his dog “*Pal’’ ulso, 
a big husky. When everything was 
ready, my. mother and the rest go 
into the Essex sedan which my brother 
owned and I gotintothe truck vith my 
brother-in-law, then we set off. We 
had a long, pleasant trip and finally 
we arrived at our destiuation,and I got 
out of the truck to stretch my cramped 
limbs. ‘The cottage was just near the 
lake and | certainly did enjoy the cool 
breezesafter staying in the car so long. 

On our first day [went fishing with 
my two brothers but we had no luck 
that day after staying out on the lake 
all morning. In the afternoon I play- 
ed ball with some other campers who 
were nearus. . They were from the 
United States. ‘The next day I went 
fishing again but we had no luck and 
1 went swimming up ata pool about 
a quarter of a mile from the cottage and 
[ had a great time there. On coming 
back caught a mud-turtle. My broth- 
er killed him and made an ash-tray of 
the shell. “The next day was the last 
‘of our stay there. I went fishing as 
usual and caught several small sunfish 
and a few catfish. They were of no 
use so I threw them into the’ water 
again. Then we started trolling, and, 
after waiting for several minutes we 
caught a lunge. My! whata whopper 
he was We nearly caught , another 
fellow but he got away. In the even- 
ing we took a trip around the lake. in 
a launch which a fisherman 

We enjoyed the beautiful sunset and 
the scenery. My sister took several 
pictures. 

On our.way 
happened to the launch, 


back to shore something 
and, as I was 


owned.» 


in the front, the man told me to hold 
the steering-wheel while he soughtout — 
the trouble. It was my first expeir- 
ence on steering a boat but the man 
said I did well.” Later we packed our 
things and started for’ home: the next 
morning after having had a very enjoy- 
able time at Port Perry. —N. Collette. 


Mk. Brancuarn’s Crass 


I would like to tell you about the 
senior hockey league at the O. ‘s. D. 
Finks, 
™ Last month four boys were chosen 
for captains of teams “The teams are 
Rinky Dinks, Excelsiors, Sheiks, and 
Monarchs.’ J am playing onthe Mon- 
archs. On Monday, January seventh 
.the senior hockey league hegan by the ' 
*Rinky Dinks playing hockey against 
the Excelsiors. It resulted in a three 
to three tie. On Wednesday the 
Monarchs defeated the Sheiks by the 
score of 3to 1. Thisafternoon I ex- 
pect the Excelsiors will play against the 
Sheiks.—H. McMillan. 


Tam going to tell you, about the j 

chickadee. y 

‘The chickadee is a common winter 
resident in Ontario. Itisa little small- 
er than the nuthatch and is often seen 
‘on the small twigs of trees in orchards 
or on lawns. It canstay on the twigs 
with its head either up or down. 

The chickadee’s head is black on 
top and light grey on the sides below 
the eyes. The throat is black and the 
breast and underparts are light grey, 
and a little brown, Thegback is darker 
grey and the wings and tail are darker 
than the back and have a little brown. 
‘The sides of the tail are white. | 

Achickadee is a very useful bird | 
because it eats thousands of insects’ 
eggs from fruit trees every winter. In 
the summer it eats worms and insects 
also: —lIan Simpson. 


—I think Iwill tell you about the 
poys’ rink, On January 7th the boys 
began to flood the boys’ rink. In a 
few days they flooded it again, but the 
ice was not good so they flooded it 
many times. After several days the 
ice was in godd condition. All the 
boys are very glad for we shall skate 
on the ice every day. 

Last Monday the 
opened to all the boys to skate 
first time. The Excelsiors player 
hockey against the Rinky Dinks. © It 
ended inatie 3to 3. The ice was 
pretty good and at night the teachers 
skated on it fora while. Last Friday. 
the weather was warm and. it rained 
hard again and covered-the ice with 
water. [hope the ice will in good» 
condition in a few days, as 1t is cold 
again now. —Carl Eames. | 


_-Last Saturday the teachers had a 
ty for the four senior classes. They 
t to. the assembly-hail at 7.30 
o'clock. Mr. Gordon, Mr. Morrison. 
Miss Burt, Miss O”Connell, Miss 
Daly and Miss James were in charge 
of the party: 


| 


boys’ rink was 
for the 


Caroline Buchan, Rob- 

ert Thompson and Elwood Bell tried 
to eat apples off a string without their 
hands. We hadfa pair of field glasses 
which we turned'upside down and tried 
to walk along a line but we could not 
walk straight as we thought that line 
was so far away that we were afraid o} 
falling. _ It was lots of fun. ‘Then the 
boys and girls went up on the stage 
and Mr. Gordon blindfolded Miss 
O'Connell and twrned her around a 
"few times and then she pointed her 
finger to a picture of a donkey but 
Mr. Gordon put pinchers on her 
finger to make her think that her fing- 
er was bitten by the donkey. - The 
girls and boys danced around for a 
while and then went to’the kitchen 
to have their lunch. ‘They had 
lemonade, sandwiches and cakes. We 
were very tired but we were very 
happy. —Florence M. Garside. 


discouraged. 


—I am going to telt 
Hearne. i 
Samuel Hearne was an English man 
and an explorer who) worked for. the 
Hudson Company’ in Canada. He 
worked at the Prince of Wales Fort 
which was situated at the mouth of the 
Churchill River. - 
Tu 1679 Hearne tried to find the 
north-west passage to the Pacific 
Ocean. The first time he tried, he 
did not succeed because several of his 
men deserted him. In ashorttime he 
tried again and followed many. small 
rivers and lakes in a north-west direct- 
ion. They had many hardships. 1 
was very cold and their food was al- 
most all gone. Sometimes they did 
not have anything to eat for two or 
three days. Also one of fheir instru- 
ments was broken and they could) not 
find their way, ‘They were 500 miles 
from Prince of Wales Fort and had to 

turn around and go back there. 

‘As soon as Hearne returned, he be- 
gan to prepare for another trip to the 
north-west. ‘The third time the In- 
dians guided him and he discovered the 
Coppermine R. He followed it to its 
mouth and was the first white man to 
reach the Arctic Ocean in1771. He 
saw the Eskimoes and the Indians 
showed hitn where to find the copper. 
He found the Arctic ocean but he did 
not find the north-west passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, —Alma.E. Sanders. 


—Pierre Verendrye, was a French- 
Canadian. He wasborn in Three Ri- 
vers. Hewas in charge of a. trading 
post on L. Nipigon in 1728. The In- 
dians who came to the trading post, 
told them about a large sea far away to 
go the west. Pierre Verendrye de- | 
cided to go And try to find’ it so he 
went to Montreal.to get the governor 
to helphim. The ‘governor helped 
him so he, his three sons, his nephew 
and some voyagers began from 
Nipigon in 1731 to try to find the west- 
ern sea. ‘They travelled west from 
L. Nipigon in canoes and built forts 
where Rainy L., L. Winnipeg, Win- 
nipeg and Portage La Prairie are now. 
Verendrye and his sons discoveredthe 

boine R., Saskatchewan R. and 
ssouri R. ‘They had many hard- 
ships. His nephew died ard one of 
his sons was shot by the Indians. He 
was very sad but he did not become 
One of his sons went 
as far west asthe Rocky Mts. in Uni- 
ted States. The Indians who were 
with him were afraid to climb the 
mountains so they turned around and 
came back. Verendrye and his sons 
discovered a great deal of land, built 
many fortsand increased the trade in 

the west a great deal. oP 
> pe Cie 

On Saturday Mr. Campbell did not 
allow us to go to the city, so a few 
boys and I went to the woods: to look, 
for good ice but we did not find any. 
Then we went into the woods and 
saw the ice floating in the creek. John 
and Archie stood on the ice and Bert, 
Banco and [ got a pole and pushed the 
ice out from the land. The pole 
slipped off the ice and Banco fell ard 
and got his pants wet. ‘The other 
boys laughed at him: We pushed 
again and the ice tioated down the 


Samuel 


1 


f creek and when the ice was broken, 


Archie jumped into the creek and got 
his pants wet. John was lucky that 
he stayed on the ice until it was near 
the land and then jumped across the 
water. John gave a long pair cf rub- 
ber boots to me and [ stayec on the, 
ice. The ice was not going. Banco, 
John and James pushed the other ice 
away so [ climbed up acedar tree and 
the tree broke and I jumped into the 
water. We went back nome and 
changed our clothes. 

On Saturday at 7 30 o'clock the 
senior pupils had a party in the assem- 
bly hall. —Bob John Thompson 
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The Gold Medal People of Toron- 
to, per the manager, Mr. F.W.R. 
Johnston, have presented our school 
with several copies of a very fine pic- 
ture of The Fathers of Confederation. 
‘The figures of these great statesmen is 
surrounded by the Coast of Arms of 
the Dominion and of each province, 
and the whole is produced in colors. 
The picture is much admired and 
‘every one will soon be found hanging, 
nicely framed, on the walls of various 
class-rooms. He hasalso sent us sever- 
al copies of a fine picture of the Prince 
of Wales, and several very nice re- 
productions of famous paintings. We 
thank Mr. Johnston for his very nice 
and very acceptable gift 


We hear a great deal these days 
about the decadence of the church. 
Weare sold that church attendance is 
decreasing, that the masses of the 
people have no use lor or faith in the 
church. 
these assertions the wish is father to 
the thought, for the facts are directly 
and emphatically the opposite. Ae- 
cording to official statistics, church 
membership in United States has in- 
creased 12,698,122 in the-past ten 
years, an average of a million and a 
quarter a year. This increase is not 
only absolute-but relative, for while, 
during that period, the population in- 
creased about 17 per cent, church 
membership increased over 30 per 
cent. Th this period the total financi- 
al outlay of the churches increased from 
$328,809, 000 to. $814,371,000, and 
the value of church property fromS1, 
676,600,000 to $3, 842,577,000. We 
don't know what the corresponding 
figures for Canada are, but rwe~have 
no doubr that they are quite as favor- 
able. 


On page two o! issue there is 
an article entitled ‘‘The Higher Out- 
look’’ It is an excellent one, but 
there is one remark we would like to 
make. It says: ““Education isthe one 
real concern of all those who hope for 
a better day— a wiser regime in hu- 
man affairs. On what other basis can 
we plan the reconstruction, and im- 
provement of society?" 

If by education the wniter includes 
religious and ethical training, we quite 
agree with him; but if he refersto sec- 
ular education only we most emghat- 
ically differ. The only sure basis for 
the reconstruction of society is that 
taught by our Lord. When men 
everywhere love God-~with all their 
heart and mind and soul and strength 
and their neighbors as themselves, 
then, and then only. will peace, and 
justice, ‘and good-will, and brotherly 
kindness prevail, and “‘strife shall cease 
and perfect peace shall cover all the 
lands.” 


With people who make}; 


advocate of any ‘method. 

the last word on educating the deaf has 
been uttered, and that we must now 
force every school to adapt itself to a 
‘single mold is not in keeping with the 
present age ‘of surveys, Tesearch and in- 
vestigation We may well respect the 
opinions of others while reserving the 
right to be governed by: facts.” I be- 
lieve we have every right to infer that 
among those who differ with us in our 
views, are educators of equal experi- 
ence and native ability who are devot- 
ing their best thought and energy to- 
ward the advancement of the education 
of the deaf. —Ignatius Bjorlee, - of the 
Maryland School. 


Only Self-Education 
Despite the multiplied millions of 
dollars we are pouring into ourelabro- 
ate school system, the fact remains that 
there is no education possible except 
self-education. 

The whole problem of schools comes 
downto this simple but baffling ques- 
tion: 

How can a school refrain from 
giving something tu its students, and 
instead, stimulating them to educate 
themselves? 
The great teachers always know 
this: the medicore ones do not. 
Inabad school the teachers answers 
questions. 
Ina good school the teacher raises 
questions. 
I have just been reading Amelia 
Defries’s ““The Interpreter Geddes’’ 


are more ‘desirable than bodks'and les- | rect th 


‘son papers made especially for the deaf | exp! 
although we use both. Weare coming 
to believe that’ vocabularies) and verb 
forms have developed too slowly and 
that silent reading will do mu hi 
ten progress.” We believe it 
to teach children how to use diction- 
aries than how'to make dictionaries. 
We have added a year to the length of 
our course and if we have saved a year 
in the lower ‘grades, as we think we 
have, some time in the future we shall 
not need to add much to have time for 
a good high school course. It is sad to 
think that there is so little opportunity 
for the education of the;deaf beyond 
what we can give them. A Junior col- 
lege and a greater Gallaudet are sadly 
needed if the deaf are to have a square 
deal educationally. Surely there are 
more than one hundred thirty. five qeaf 
young men and women in the United 
States who should have greater oppor- 
tunties.—The Silent Hoosier 
Canada has not even a high school 
for the deaf. Surely it is time some- 
thing should be done to remedy this 
defect, and give Canadian deaf child- 
ren as good achance as Americans 
have. This School has this session, a 
class.for the first time taking“up.regu- 
lar high school work, but whiat Cahada 
needs is aproperly equipped and staff- 
ed high school of college, available to 
pupils'from all the provinces, as Gal- 


an exciting book, for it tells of the kind 
of man who is fast disappearing in this 
age of specialization, a great scholar 
who is at home in the universe of ideas, 
nota provincial who is afraid to wander 
a day’s walk from the parish pump of 
his specialism. Patrick Geddes writes 
books on sociology that read, in spots, 
like the Bouk of Revelation, but for 
all that his is perhapsthe most interest- 
ing mind on the planet today. 

Miss Defries records an interesting 
incident of Geddes as a teacher. 

Geddes was teaching a botany class 
in St. Andrews University in Scotland. 

He violated all the traditional laws 
of teaching; he lectured for an hour 
on the structure of a wheat-straw 
without referring to a_wheat-straw 
except in the last two sentences of the 
hour. 

He unfolded before the class great 
diagrams of the Forth and Tay Bridges, 
and for an hour talked illuminatingly 


not a word about wheat-straw. 
1 “‘Gentiemen, there are many points 
of the bridges and that of stalk of 
wheat. It is for you to find them out.’” 

As America schools are beginning 
the work of another year, I should like 
1 to paste this story ovér the desk: of 
every teacher in the United States. 

Ic says what we of the schools are 
prone to forget: 


education.—The Deaf Mississippian 
‘The Companion asks the following 

* self-: -answering question: 

“‘Which is the better teacher—the ; 


or the one who makes the pupils do 
the most for themselves?’” 


Interest in nature study, particularly 
birds, continues among the boys an 
girls. The senior pupils are making 
a collection of insects which are ©being | 
mounted in a case constructed by\one | 
ofthe senior boys in the carpentry 
shop. Nesting habits of birds are be- 
ing observed; nests of ten different 
‘birds have been found. 


‘on tne principles of engineering, with + 


of resemblance between the structure ' 


There is no education except. self-' 


one who does the most for the pupils, ; 


laudet College at Washington isto the 
deaf of all the states. 


‘The Canadian makes a plea fot 
more use of moving pictures in the 
public schools and of course schools 
for the deaf. These would for in- 
stance be of great assistance in the 
teaching of geography, history, and 
the masterpieces of literature. ‘‘It is 
difficult for many pupils,’’ says the 
Canadian, ‘‘to visualize the idea that 
history is justa record of events that 
were present day occurrences to the 
people then living, just as what is tak- 
ing place now is history as ft will be 
recorded in the history books that 
pupils will be studying. a few years 
from now.’” 

As I look at it this visualizatiun can 
be presented to the pupils without the 
aid of pictures through the teacher. 
Studying history as a “‘record of 
events’’ is the driest of memory tests. 


what has happened is brought closely 
home by comparison with the pupil's 
own experiences or 
makes of history 4 real live issue. It 
cannot be done by studying the print- 
ed page, but relies upon the teacher's 


imagination. A thin thread of thought 
| must be constantly running back and 
forth connecting the dead fpast with 
the living present. The teacher is 
the shuttle constantly weaving in and 
out. And it goes without saying that 
the teacher's presentation of the little 
{drama must be vivid, entertainingly 


Moving pictures will be of great help, 
but they can neverbe so filmed as to 
| meet the particular needs of a_parti- 


dt {cular class at a particular time. 


|—James W. Howson, in California 
News. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lisgar Ball and baby 
Betty of Baltimore, Ontario, visited at 
the school last Monday. They were 
| accompanied by Mr. Ball’s niece. 


But studying history in which the past ' 
is linked up with the present, in which { 


observations, : 


own personal knowledge and _ vivid" 


Presented to the pupils, and by them | 
‘easily and clearly comprehended. | 


variably a stum. 
bling block for the child. South Da 7 
kota Banner 


The Canadian has asked parents 
of their students to senda daily pz 
ir children at school. The | 
being pushed forward, 


while magazines, ‘To the deaf the hab- 
itof reading is invaluable. Itis almosta | 
crime that so! few are intersted in it. 
The Deaf Oklahoman 


Movies In Education. 

When John Bunyan wrote his im- 
mortal allegory, “The Holy War,” 
he made Eyegate one of the chief en- 
trances by which the fortress of Man- 
soul might be assailed) There is nova 
educationist living who would deny the 
truth of what the tinker of Bedford 4 
wrote. It is through the eye that the 
greatest amountiof educational instruc- | 
tion canbe imparted, through the eye 
that most of the knowledge. of good 
ann evilis gained. — It is this fa 
places such tremendous responsi 
and powers in the hands of the pro- | 
ducers of moving pictures. Their 
power to help or to hinder the growth 
and development of millions of people 
is incalculable. This is particularly 
true in the case of children on account 
of the spell that the “‘movie’’ exer- 
cises over the minds of young pcople. 
As an adjunct to education the value 
of the film can hardly be overestim- 
ated. Discussing the question of the 
use of moving pictures in schools, 
; The St. Thomas ‘Times-Journal re- 
fers to tests conducted by the Eastman 
Kodak Company in several large 
United States schools which showed 
that children learn 20 percent. faster 
by means of films than by textbooks. 
There is no reason to question the 
truth of this remarkable statement. 
For the teaching of certain subjects 
there is not the slightest doubr. that 
moving pictures are admirably adapted. 
A child will learn far more geography 
through seeing a moving picture of the 
principal exports of “a country being 
loaded on a steamer than by merely 
reading of this fact ina geography book. 
One film could impart more geography 
in- half an hour than is ordinarily ac- 
quired by most young people in a 
month, and it would be done in aman- 
ner that would not be forgotten. Nat- 
ural history and polfcal history both 
lend themselves to pol al of this na- 

‘e, and other subjects might be sim- 

rly treated. Some people might ob- 
ject that this is too’ much on the order 
of sugar-coating education. Perhaps 
it is, when compared with old-style 
methods, but if the aim of teaching |: is 
to impart knowledge ‘and instruction 
the end attained by the use of the film 
fully justifies the means. 

‘Toronto Globe 


Canada has 945,672 motors vehicles, 
of which 436,120 are in the Province 
| of Ontario: 

It has been estimated that visitors to 
Canada from the United Srates and, 
other countries spent about $275, 000, 
000 in the Dominion last year. This 
year the number of tourists coming to 
Canada promises to break all previous 
records. 


Tue CaNapiAN. 


he Deaf: 
\J. Boyle, W. Abrams, N.- Jasson, 


js Bellovile 
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§croot Morrot "The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy:”” 
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Home News 


Educational films recently shown 
include “* Apple Time in Evangeline's 
Land,’? an. interesting industrial’ film 
‘of the great apple industry ‘of this ro- 
mantic section of old ‘Acadia. ““How 
Salmon are Caught” depicted the 
methods used in’ British Columbia 
coastal salmon fisherie. 


‘A film visit was taken to ‘‘Buffalo 

Park, Wainwright, Alberta’’ where a 

* great national reserve has been es- 

tablished for buffalo, yak, elk and 
other wild animals. 


Another interesting industrial film 
was ‘‘Lumbering in British Columbia.’ 
The entire lumber operations were 
shown from the felling of the giant 
tree to the export shipping of the 
finished product. 


In the intermediate hockey league 
several goods games have been played. 
The boys are very interested and the 
league is vested in three seniors who 
see that interest in maintained. 

Cougars 0 Wapiti 2 
Pumas 2. Wolverines 0 
Pumas) ‘°° 1) Wapiti” ent 
Wolverines 4 Wapiti 
Pumas Cougars 0 
Wolverines 2 Cougars 
The'games in this league are taken 
care of by Mr. Lally, C. McPeake, 
F. G. Meyette, and R. J. Thompson. 
The first half was won by the Pamas 
led by Arthur McShane. The sec- 
ond half is now in progress. The 
champions of this league will have a 
special supper at the end of the season. 


‘The first party of the year was the 
indoor party for the seniors of the 
schoolon January 19. The committee 
in charge introduced a number of new 
games. The boys and girls enjoyed 
the evening and the tasty lunch provid- 
ed at the end. 


Among the many pretty calendars 
for the classrooms is one from the 
Confederation-Life showing the Gov- 
ernor-Generals of Canada_since con- 
federation. ‘The Hydro Electric has | 
also issued a very pretty and useful 
calendar; as is also the one issued by 
the Dominion Postal Service. 


Mr. V.K. Greer, Chief Inspector! 
of Public apd Separate Schools, paid 
us a visit. on Wednesday, January 
23rd. Although here for but a day, 
Mr. Greer visited most of the classes 
and the shops and various buildings. 
He was both an interested and interest~ 
ing visitor. 


Mrs. R. Lawson, of Toronto, has 
sent us four pairs of children’s rubbers 
for any in need of them, for which 
we thank her. ? 


Feccie Manornen Care 


T, Simpson. 
and Z: Shiff. 


p G.. Richardson, 
S. Wall, and Kurven Foster. 

Sheiks:—C. McPeake(capt.), C. 
Eames, B. Micetick, B. Richardson, 
‘A. Wilson, F: DeShettler, G. Webb, 
and J. Carriere. ~ 

Two games have been played in the 
league, the first between the Excelsiors 
and Rinky Dinks which was quite 
even, ending in a tie score of 3 to 3. 
The second game, played between the 
Monarchs and Sheiks ended in a win 
for the Monarchs by a score of 3tol. 
A few days p. weather and rain 
have stopped the progress’of the lea- 
gue but it is expected that’ games will 
continue in a day or two. 


About the Deaf 

The Silent Hoosier mentions a 
pupil of their school who worked in 
a factory during the summer vacation. 
‘As he was leaving to return to school, 
work was suspended in the factory, 
while all hands assembled in the office. 
There the boy was presented with a 
wrist watch, the contribution of twen- 
ty-five of his fellow workmen at the 
factory. Quite an unusual and no 
doubt well merited recognition. 


King Albert of Belgium has con- 
fered the Order of the Crown upon 
Henri Gaillard, a noted deaf man_of 
France, editor of La Gazette Des 
Sourds-Muets, the leading organ of the 
deaf in France, forhis aid in Belgium. 
Mr. Gaillard’ s many American friends 
will extend their congratulations upon 
thishonor. —The Maryland Bulletin. 


The’ mercantile house of Ochs 
Brothers celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary this fall. It is one of the largest 
and most prosperous business concerns 
in Southern Minnesota. It should be 
noted and remembered that the found- 
er of this business was William Ochs, 
a graduate of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. A local vaper, com- 
menting on the anniversary, gave the 
credit to another person. When a 
deaf man makes good in the business 
world in spite of his heavy handicap, 
he is entitled to full credit—The 
Companion. 


The conferring. of the degree of 
Master of Arts on Francis P. Gibson 
by Gallaudet College was a most fitting 
honor to one of the most able deaf 
men in the country. Mr. Gibson is 
endowed with the highest qualities of 
leadership, as is shown by his great 
work in. building yap the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. The 
alumni.of Gallaudet welcome him to 
their ranks.—The Maryland Bulletin. 


The Canadian adds its warmestcon- 
gratulations. to. Francis P. Gibson, 
M.A. on this well-merited honor. 
Mr. Gibson is well known to the deaf 
of Ontario. Heattended the Windsor 
Convention in 1926, and carried away 
with him the admiration and esteem of 
everyone present./ He was recently 
in Toronto as a guest of the local 
Frats,’ and gave a most inspiring 
address. 

Dr. Cadwallader Washburn is still 
in France, his headquarters being at 
Casa Gyptis, Mentone, France. 
During the summer he had his first ex- 
hibition of bis etchings in the principal 


ing as captains. 
follows. —= 


capitals of Europe. We are glad to 
jounce that it was an unqualified 
The British Museum has 

‘d several of his prints. The 


A Hurubise, H. Dennis | O 


French government has purchasedten |W i 
z te fonderful Writing Feats. 
on on tie Muse de Luxembourg. | Wonderful’ examples A skill’ and 
oa riend is much pleased’ with this | patience in the: form of handwritin 
peepee for these prints | come to light from time to time: . 
gulls transerred ea io ore et Ro te Lord's Prayer’ within 
Bee een cat Asforus, wehope | a circle the size of a threepenny piece 
' e transfer will not take place for | is no mean achievement, yet a South- 
for a good many years. to come. | ampton man has succeeded in writing 
Buff and Blue. | this famous prayer eleven times within 

Dr. Washburn is a graduate of the | ‘Bis. spate: : 

Minnesota School forthe Deaf, which | This tiny writing is no new thing, 
of course, is quite proud of the distinc butalthough many small books are to 
tion he has gained. seen in private collections, fe 

now printed, and there is a possibiltiy 
that the art of tiny writing and printing 
will be lost. 

Ages ago in the ancient world the 
liad ‘of Homer was said to have been 
written by a herinit in such tiny letters. 
thatthe complete work could*be pre- 
served in a walnut shell. 

This story was doubted for many 
years until a learned Frenchman proved 
that by writing with a fine quill pen on 
a piece of vellum eight incheg by ten, 
he could write thirty verses*in each 
line and could'get two hundred and 
fifty lines on each side of the sheet. 
‘Thusthe vellum would hold 7,500 
verses on each side, making the total 
of the 15,000 verses of the Iliad. 


. That railway tracks aresimply poison 
to the deaf when used as sidewalks has 
recently thrice more been demontrated 
in Iowa. One deaf man has gone to kis 
grave; another lies in a hospital with 
both his legs severed. and faces a life of 
comparative helplessness; athird, more 
fortunate, was knocked thirty feet, 
plowedup the ground with his fea- 
tures and lives totell the tale to the un- 
sympathetic railway claim agent, also to 
hay awholesome respect for moving 
trains. ‘ 

It seems that experience 1s the only 
teacher some of the deaf will heed. 
Experience is of no value tothe dead, 
however, and it behooves the living to 
oy Heed to and profit by the fatal mis- Bible in a Nutshell 
ti aay others. An English Bible was once written 

re know of the-case of an eastern j by Peter Bales, and many thousands 
deaf man years ago, who became ob-| saw it. It was.contained in a walnut 
sessed. with a fear of railway tracks. | shell, had as many leaves as an ordinary 
He missed no opportunity to warn his | Bible, and each page held as many 
fellow: cat to keep off the tracks. He | words as the Bible. 
preached his warning from the house- it 
tops. Time rolled on, aud one day this Ng one ot eS poole 
same man, in full knowledge of the | glasses were provided for the curious. 
oe he an took tothe railway tracks, | The same expert wrote the Lord’s 
4 s 
and met the horrible fate he had long| prayer, the Apostie’s Creed, and 


wai i 

ined cee Aarne sarning: | Commandments some Psalms, and 
, we can only repeat the warning: | his own name and address on a tiny 
Dén’t walk on the Railway Tracks. ‘of paper which he gave to Queen 
—The Lone Star | Elizabeth inside the head of a ring, 
together with “‘an excellent spectacle, 
devised by him, for the easier reading 

thereof.’” 

A native of New York. once en- 
graved 12,000 letters upon aplate one- 
eighth of.an inch square, and when 
the Duke of YorkWisited an iron works 
he was shown a metal bar, one thirty- 
‘sixth of an inch in diameter, upon the 
end of which was engraved the whole 
of the Lord’s Prayer. One. collector 
who had seven hundred small books, 
none larger than wo inches by one 
and three-quarters, thought he owned 
the smallest book in thé world, which 
was one-fourth the size of a postage 
stamp. 

But this small volume had only forty- 
nine pages, TS smaller one measur- 
ing one-third ofan inch by a quarter 
had a hundred and eight pages. 

‘A Glasgow firm used to print many 
midget Bibles at the end of last century, 
and some of the specimens are very 
valuable. One of them had nine 
hundred pages and twenty illustrations, 
yet measured but one and three-quar- 
ter inches by one and a quarter. In- 
side the cover was a ‘tiny magnifying 
glass for the benefit of readers. 


Waterloo Notes 
Mrs. J. A. Moynihan, who has been 
confined to her home for several; 
weeks by illness is able to get outagain 
and. on the 20th was able to take a 
trip ta Galt with Miss Viola Johnston. : 


On Sunday, Jan. 20th, Mr. Her-| 
bert: W. Roberts. of Toronto conduct- 
ed a religious service in the Burton St. 
Baptist Church. Owing to the illness | 
‘of several of the deaf, and tothe in- 
clment weather, the attendance was 
not large, buthis address on. ‘Patience’ ! 
was an excellent one. 


‘The oldest sister of Miss Viola John- 
ston, of Kitchener, was married on 
Jan. 19th to Mr. Fred Carter, of 
Galt. The happy couple have gone’; 
to live in Oshawa for a while at least. » 


Miss Viola Johnston spent the week | 
end of the Roberts’ service at the home | 
of Mr. and’ Mrs. J. A. Moyniban ; 
in Waterloo, and the following week, | 
which was full of social events. \ 

We regret to hear that Mrs. Allen 
Nahrgang 1s no better and still confined 
to'the Kjtchener and Waterloo Gen-} 
eral Hopital. 

Mrs. James Braven, formerly of j 
Brantford is still in Montreal with | 
her youngest daughter but reports she } 
does not take a fancy to the big French 
city. 


Responsibilities 

Opposite our place it a man.who. 
has an Airedale dog. When that dog 
comes across the street and our cat 
has no kittens, the cat immediately 
“beats it”? as fast as she can, with the 
dog after. But when that dog comes 
across the street and that cat bas the 
responsibility of* some kittens, she 
immediately turns on the dog and the 
dog ‘‘beats it,” with the catafter him. 
Iv is the same cat,-the same dog, the 
same backyard;/ but in one instance 
the cat has no responsibilities and in 
the other case she has. Responsibili- 
ties develop faith, vision, courage, in- 
itiative and other things that make the 
world go round.—Babson. 


One cod fish deposits over 6,500 
000 eggs in a season, an turbot over } 
000,000 and a ling over 28,000,000 


Frogs as large as oxen once existed 
in Oklahoma, if the fossils recently 
found may be believed. 


Connecticut has aturtle which has 
been frequenting one farm for fifty 
years, and on its sk ell the previous own- 
er of the farm had inscribed his initials 
and the date 1815. The turtle is still 
going strong. 


Helen 1, Wing, 
There's a dear. “iele shop ”: 


And some are as big as a Sane 
‘And others are cunning and small. 

The little ones cost but a penny, . 

The pie ones are very mu 


And they figser and blow 


Asthey hang inarow 
In the dear Tale Yaletne Store. 
‘The children look in at the window. 
And Peet through the soft shaded 
ligh 
oAt the beautiful lace-paper love notes 
All pinky and silver and white. 
Which one shall they choose for their 
mother 
And which for the baby next 
door— 
A heart that is red 
Or a cupid instead 
From the dear little Valent 


fae store? 


There are whisperings now of excite- 
ment, 
For children and grown-ups as 
well,” 
And the love that goes into each pur- 
chase 
Not even the shop man can tell. 
But he smiles—and his dimples are 
saying 
‘*What was ever so jolly before! 
Tho’ you search all the day 
You'll find nothing so gay 
Asthis dear little Valentine Store.’’ 


The Black-capped Chickadee j 


“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee! — Chick-a- 
dee-dee-dei 
“©, Aunt Nell! What is that?”’ 
“That is a black-capped chickadee, 
Molly.’* 
“What a funny name? 
he?’ 
“Let us goto those willow trees. 
I think we will find him there. Yes, 
there he is. See, there are many of 
them!” 
“What funny, fat little birds, and | 
what short billsthey have! 
them are hanging with their heads ; 
down.‘ They are just like the acro- 
bats we saw at the c 
“Yes, the chickadee is ‘quite an acro- 
He can swing from atwig in al- 
most any manner. See their little 
black caps? That is y they are cal- 
led black-capped chickadge 

“Yes. I see them. hey have ; 
black throats too. I like to watch 
them do stunts onthe twigs. Doyou! 
think we could find one of their nests?"’ 

“We will uy. We must look in a 
hollow tree not too far from the ground. 
Let us look in that old willow tree.”” 

“O, Aunt Nell, 
‘There are eygs in it.. The eggs are 
white, with little brown spots on them. 
May I take one to look at.’ 

Ono! you must not touch the 
eggs. They will break, then the 
mother chickadee would feel very sad. 
When the baby chicks have hatched, 
we ngll come outhere again. Perhaps 
you can see the mother and father feed 
the little ones:’’ 

“‘How’ame they are! They do 
not fly away when we come near.’’ 
‘Yes, the chickadees are very friend- 
ly. In winter they will come to the 
window forcrumbs, if you feed them.”” 
“This winter I should like to feed 
the chickadees. I did not know that 
they would stay all winter. I should 
think they would get very cold.’” 
“They do not mind the cold. 1 
think they like it. They are never cross. 
‘They are happy even when itis cold. 


Where is 


It makes us happy to hear the cheery, 


“Chick - a - dee - dee - dee.’ I 
think boys and girls can learn some- 
thing from a chickadee, don’t you??’ 


Osee! Some | man carried a post bag over his shoul- 


I see the nest! 


* Se. Valentine! 


| The love’ your pretty. 
Will make'each’one'a ‘treasure. 
| The Valentine That Went on 
a Journey 
| By Josephine Bouton 
| Once upon a time there was a little 
boy who made a Valentine. It was a 


P. was pasted on 

ly, ‘and the 

Valensne’ ‘went into a) pile of letters, 

4 Clerk sorted the big letters 

and the smaller letters so they were all | 

right’side up. ‘Then’ he put them 
through'a machine which’ marked 0: 
them the name of the city and the date. 

The machine cancelled the stamps at 


{No Td: send jt to Phillip, 
But he’s so cross to 
"Perhaps it should 
Loi Tet 


pulled my hair the ‘other day, 
~ And Jolinny made'a face; 

I'mésure' I: wouldn't send them 
‘This valentine of lace, 


the same time. | It was an’ electric 
machine and could mark twenty-five | 


Roy called me “cattle-tale”? 
Maurice called me ‘silly’? ; 


very pretty Valentine with a big red 
heart painted on it. Underneath the 
i big red heart was printed in large let- 
ters I LOVE YOU. When‘ the 
Valentine was quite finished and the 
“paint dry, the little boy putit into: an 
| envelope and sealed it. Hedipped his 
pen in the ink and very carefully wrote 
the address of the little girl who lived 
‘on the tarm where he had visited’ last 
summer. ‘Then he put a stamp (just 
the color of the Valentine’s heart) in 
the upper right-hand corner. 
But so eager was the little boy to 
; hurry the Vatentine on its journey that, 
Tam sorry to say, he did not fasten 
the stamp very securely. Two of its 
corners were loose. He ran to the 
1 Box at the comer, pulled down 
the little handle, and pushed the en- 
velope through the slot marked ‘‘Let- 
t 


“'Please take this Valentine to ‘the 
little girl on the farm,’’ he said to the 
H pe) Box. Then he skipped off 
home. 

“Why, boy,”’ the Mail Box. thed 
;to call, “I can’t move from this corn- 
er. 4 have to stay right where | am. 
People depend upon me to be here. 
That's my business. 
to the Postman when he comes at three. 
o’clock.”’ 

At three o'clock, there was the click 
of a lock in the door of the Mail Box. 
And there was the Postman in his ery 
uniform with brass buttons. Each of 
the buttons had on it a picture of post- 
man handing out a letter. \'The Post- 


der. Heputthe lettersinit. ‘*Please 


‘take the Valentine to the little gil on | ed 


| the farm,”’ the Mail Box creaked to 
the Postman. ‘‘I can take it to the 
Post Office,’’ answered the Postman. 


Mail Clerk there, because I have to 
| keep on my rounds.’* Then the Post- 


| man locked the Mail Box and walked 
back to the Post Office. 
“*Please seud thi 


Valentine to the 
litle girl onthe farm,'’ the Postman 
said to the Mail Clerk in the Post 
| Office as he emptied the letters from 
‘his bag ona large flat table. 

Jt was then that the Valentine lost 
her stamp. With all the jostling and 
ouncing it had worked loose, and 
jow was gone. 

“Oh, me, oh my, what shall I do?” 
thought tthe Valentine to_ herself. 
may never get to the little girl at all. 
Or if Ido, it might be way past St. 
Valentine's Day. I may be here for 
weeks and weeks and then thrown 
away.’’ But the Valentine did not 
know what Postmasters do when a 
stamp is lost. Nor did she know that 
she was four days ahead of time. 
The Mail Clerk saw the Valentine's 
plight, and wrote out a card asking for 
anew stamp. “Then he mailed the 
card to the address on the Valentine's 
envelope$ and put the Valentine ina 
pigeonhole marked “‘Postage Due.” 
To days later the little girl returned. 


“the card in an envelope with a two-| 


| cent stamp. 

‘That afternoon the Valentine woke 
up with a start. She found herself 
lifted out of the pigeon-hole. “‘Oh 


But I'll speak { 


“But I shall have to give it to the: 


thousand letters an hour. The, Val- 
entine went through the ‘machine too. | 
All the ‘letters were sorted’ for ‘states 
and towns. ‘Then the Valemine felt , 
herself being tied with a piece of string * 
nto.a package of mail. 

Plop, into a canvas mail pouch went 
the Valentine. ‘The Mail Clerk fasten- 
ed ona label telling where it was to go. 
He closed the top of the mail pouch ; 
and snapped a padlock on it. Then | 
he put it on the mail truck. 

Chug; chug, chug, chug, went the | 
green mail truck with iron gratings 
straight through the traffic of the’ busy 
streets, because it had the right of way, 
carrying Uncle Sam’s mail. Chug, 
chug, chug, chug, to the mail car or 
the train which: went over fields, 
through tunnels, over bridges, past 
stations to the farm country where the 
little girl lived. 

The Railway Mail Clerk in the 
mail car watched the stops and put the 
mail pouch off at the proper station. 
The mail pouch was taken to the Town 
Post Office. The Town Postmaster 
unlocked the padlock and all the letters 
were sorted again. 

“Here is the mail for your route,”’ 
said the Town Postmaster to the Mail 
Carrier who drove a small automobile 
with R. F. D. painted on its side. 
This meant Rural Free Delivery, be- 
j cause mail had to be carried to the farm 
| every day—so far wasit from the town. 

When the Mail Carrier reached one 
of the post-boxes by the side of the 
country road, a little girl was rolling 
her hoop across the lawn. 

“Did you bring my letter?”’ she ask- 
e Mail Carrier eagerly. 
“Good morning, Mary Ellen,’” said 
the Mail Carrier to the tittle girl, and 
he stopped the ‘small automobile in 
front of the farmhouse. The Mail 
Carrier gave the little girl a letter for 
her father. Then the Mail Carrier 
gave her.a magazine for her mother. 
Then he gave her an envelope with 
printing across the front. It had a 
clean, newly cancelled stamp in the 
corner. Andit wore a message stamp- 
éd in red ink— ‘Forwarded on receipt 
of postage.’ 

“Oh, thank you,’’ said. Mary 
Ellen, as she hugged her envelope and 
skipped into the house. 

*SYou’re welcome,’’ said the Mail 
Carrier. And the small automobile 
rumbled down the road. 

But the Valentine? 

‘She felt small fingers tear open the 
flap of her envelope. She peeked out 
abit. There ona wall she spied a 
calendar. It was marked February 
fourteenth. 

“Oh, dear oh, me!’’ sighed the 
Valentine, ‘‘where am I?!” 

Then she felt herself pulled outinto 
a bright sunny room where there were 
geraniums on the window-sills, and a 
purring pussy by thefireplace.. “‘Oh, 
me! Oh—’ but before she could 
think another word, the Valentine 
heard a soft voice say, “‘Why, how 
lovely!’”” And then the Valentine 
looked right up into Mary Ellen’s 
shiny eyes. 

“She no longer felt afraid. . She was 
not lost.» “The Valentine had reached 


dear, oh me!”’she almostcried. ‘Now 


the end of her journey. 


: heavy white paper and some scissors, 
_and get me one of your paper dolls.’” 


And I would never, never give 
This valentine to Billy. 


O dear! It’s so hard to decide 
Which is the dearest laddie. 
wonder—O! (O! now IT know— 
T'll'send it to my. Daddy! 


, A Cunning Valentine 
‘Grandia, ”* begged Betty, ‘‘do\ 
you know how to make: valentines?”” 
Grandma took off her glasses and 
thought a moment. 
“*Yes,’’ ghe said. 


“Bring me that 


While Betty was gone, Grandma 
cut out of the paper two lovely big 
armchairs, just alike, so thatone fitted 
right on top of the other, Then she 
cut out a little heart. 

“There,’’ she said, as Betty re- 
turned with a cunnin ‘boy paper-doll, 

“You nay. ‘paint this little heart a bright 
red, and paint the chair a pretty, dark 
green. Fitthe pieces carefully together 
to be sure which is the front and which 
the back.”” 

When Betty had finished painting 
them, Grandma placed the little boy 
between the tront and the back pieces, 
so that he peeked around the arm of 
the chair when pulled forward. Then _ 
she found some paper-fasteners, and 
put one through the three pieces of 
paper in the seat of the chair, and an- 
other through the top. Next, she lay 
a piece of thread on the paper-doll’s 
arm, with the end dangling, and pasted 
the little red heart over his hand. 

low pull the thread,’’ she said to 
Betty. And Betty was so ‘delighted 
with the result that she told us all about 
it, too. 


Winter on the Farm 


In winter, in winter, 
The winds blow cold. 
I feed my pig 
‘When the winds blow cold. 


I feed my sheep, 
My horse, my cow, 
My hen, and my dog, 
My dog, Bow Wow. 


In winter, in winter, 
The snow drifts high. 

But we keep warm, 

My friends and J. 


Winter Visitors 

In the school yard, big as life, 
Stand a snow-man and his wife; 
‘You can very plainly see 

‘That they’ re happy as can be. 


He is jolly, short, and fat, 
And that smile beneath his hat 
Ts intended for his bride 
Primly standing by his side. 


She is tall and rather thin. 
Buttoned tightly to her chin, 
In a coat of ermine, she 
Has an air of royalty. 


Though we'd to have them stay, 
They'll soon vanish quite away, 
For all snowmen and their wives 
Live the shortest kind of- lives. 


Tue CANapian 


eda. 
name of wale s 


~ This good man 
e country round for 
le nursed the’ sick, 


conque: the dragon, and to live ac- , feet and ornaments. The fire cheered 


Driest by the Cording to His teachings. The people and warmed her. She stretched out 


} of course, were overjoyed at the her feet, tow: tc 
: arm them, too. 
deeueion of their oppressor, and the - went the flame; fete 
| King gave St. George great gifts, | and she sat in the cold’ street with a 


id was al- ! Which he, in turn, gave away to. the 
© give help to any one P0orand the sick... 

need. Valentine dearly | Soon after this, the Emperor_made 
loved the children, and those who ; 2 proclamation condemning all Christ- | 
went to him for food or-clothes were |ians. Having prepared himself for 
wever turned away. After this kind |the worst that could happen, St. | 
priest became too ‘old to go.about a- ; George came to the Emperor and 
prong his people he was very sad beCause | demanded liberty for his fellow Christ-! 
fe thought he’ could no longer be of | ans. He was thrown into prison and | 
put to great tortures, but in his suffer- 


any help to them: ‘Then he remem | F 
bered that he could write loving mess- | ing he heard voices that said: ‘Fear 
Rot; $0 it is with all those who witness” 


ages to the sick and sorrowing. Soon 

his (riends began to watch for the kind | to the truth.”” 

words which were sure to come when-! — Finally the Emperor commanded; 
that the Christian Knight should be be- | 


ever ore or adn carered hele 
homes. ven the ‘little children} headed. This happened in the year | 
ser eaylhen they were, sick)! (303: He isnow called a. saint and’ 
think Father Valentine will send me a | stands as a model for those who help 
letter today.’ But after a time no | the oppressed and serve their follow- 
more letters were received, and soon | men. oe 
the news went abroad that good old i 
Valentine was dead. Then everyone 
said that such a kind man was good-admire St. George, and it is said that 
enough to be called a saint and from} King Richard won a naval battle 
that day to this he has been known as’ against the Saracens neara place sacred 
Saint Valentine. to St. George. Whatever the rea- 
It was not long before peoplebegan . son, the English adopted him as their 
to keep his birthday by. sending love model, King Edward IIl commarded 
messages to their friends. The notes that he should be called the patron 
and letters containing these messages saint of England, and the day of his 
were called Valentines. death, April 23rd, is still celebrated by 
This all happened years ago, but English people.— Ontario Manual. 
goodSaint Valentine isstill remember- | 


£4, for every year we keep his birthday ; TS hare 
Or Erne selected. |. bhe Little Match Girl. 


‘Te was bitter cold. It snowed, and 
began to grow dark. It was the last 


When the English were engaged in 
the Crusades they came to know and 


St. George 


St. George was born of Christian Eve. 
parents. He was carefully educated, ! ‘Through the cold street, in the 
and at the age of seventeen became a growing darkness, went a poor little 
soldier. He served his master, the girl with bare head and naked feet. 
Roman Emperor Diocletian, so well When she left home, she had worn 
that he rose to.an important position. | slippers, but of what use were they? 
However, he left theservice of the They were very large slippers, which 
Emperor because of the persecutions had been her mother’s. 
towhich the Christians were subjected,‘ So large were they that they fell 
He gave to the poor all his wealth and , from her feet as she hurried across the 
started out in search of knightly ad-' street to avoid being run over by two 
venture. , great wagons. One she could not 
One day he came to a certain city find again, and a naughty boy picked 
where he found the people in great up the other and ran off with it, say- 
trouble, A great dragon had taken up , ing he was going to make acradle ot it 
his abode near the city and hadbegun for the baby. 
to devour the flocks and herds of the! So the poor little girl went on in her 
people. If he could get none to eat, bare feet, which were red and blue 
} he would enter the city and poison the with cold. She carried a basket of 
with his breath so that any one matches for sale, and held one litle 
near him would die. To keep him box of them in her hand. 
away, they had to provide for hima All day long, no one had bought 
sheep every day. The animals were any, and no one had given her anf- 
soon all gone, and now the people thing. The snowflakes lay on her 
had to send him a child. long, yellow hair. She was hungry, 
Since the children were chosen by and half frozen, and very miserable: 
lot, no parents were free from the! Inacorner where one house came 
fear of having their children taken, out a little farther into the street than 
and so it happened that the King’s another, she sat down to hide from the 
daughter, a very beautiful: girl, vas wind. She dared not go home, be- 
chosen as a victim, Now, on the very | cause she had not sold her matches 
day that she had to go out to the drag- ' and she feared her father would beat 
on’s den, St George came riding to- her. i 
ward the city. \ Besides, it was eold athome. The 
When hesaw this lovely childweep- roof was close above hier, and the 
ing su bitterly, he stopped to ask her wind swept through the holes in it, 
what the trouble was, because it was though the largest were stopped with 
to help people in distressthat he was straw and rags. She drew her feet up 
travelling through the country. She under her as she sat on the cold stones, 
told him all her story, and he promis- but they grew colder and colder. Her 
ed to free her from the dragon. She little hands were nearly frozen. 
did not believe that he could, because “Ob,” thought she, “‘whata nice, 
the dragon was such a horrible monster little ame a match would make if I 
that she thought no man could con- dared strike one! I could warm my 
querit. “The Knight would not go hands atit.”” And presently. she took 
away, and just then the dragon came one from the box in her hand and 
towards them, half flying.  Callingen drew it across the cold stone wall of 
his God for aid, St. George attacked the house. g 
the monster, and, afteraterriblefight, _ How it splurtered, and how brightly 
he pinned irto the ground with his itburned! She curled her hands about 
lance. ‘Then he killed the dragon it to get the heat, and the flame lit the 
and-cut off its head. litle lantern they made, oh, so glori- 
When they came to the city, the ously! 2s 
Knight appealed to the people to be- It seemed te the poor child ee 
lieve in God, who had helped him to sat before a great stove, with brass 


evening in the old year, New Year's hi 


- to pretend 


burned match in her hand. 


She struck another. ‘It blazed up. 
brightly, and where its light fell’ upon 
the'wall she thought she\ could see 
through into abeautiful room. “There 
stood a table with a white cloth and 
china, and on it steamed a roast goose, 
stuffed with plums.and apples. 

Better than. all, the goose spran; 
down from the dish, and waddled ait 
the floor to the hungry child, knife 
and fork sticking in its back! As she 


reached out her hand, the match went |. 


out, and there was only the cold stone 
wall. | 

She struck another match. Now 
she sat under a lovely Christmas tree. 
Ic was larger and handsomer than those 
shé had seen through the windows of 
the} rich at Christmas time. Many 
thousand candles burned on its green 
branches, and pretty pictures, like 
those she had seen in the store win- 
dow, looked down upon her. 

But just as she was about to help 
herself, the flame burned out, the tree 
disappeared, and the candles turned to 
stars inthe distantsky. One star fell, 
and madea long streak of light through 
the darkness of the night. 

‘Now some onc is dying!”’ thought 
the little one; for ker grandmother, the 
only one that had everloved her, had 
said, ‘When astar falls, then a soul is 
passing up to heaven.”’ Afte#that, 
her grandmother had died, and lefther 
with no one in the world to be kind to 


er. 

She lighted another match. In the 
glow it made, she saw her grandmoth- 
er floating down to her, smiling and 
kind. ‘‘Grandmother:’? cried the 
child. ‘‘Oh, take me with you! 
know that you, too, will go when_the 
light goes out, like the warm stove, 
and the fine roast goose, and the beau- 
tiful Christmas tree !”” 

Ske hastened to strike another match 

to keep the light a-going. Then an- 
other, and another, for She wanted to 
hold her grandmother fast. The 
matches made a light brighter than 
day. 
The grandmother had neverheen so 
beautiful and large. She took the child 
in her arms and hore her away, up, 
up, up, to where she could never feel 
cold or hunger aga n, for she was in 
heaven. 

Butin the morning they found a 
little girl lying very still and cold in 
in the corner where the two walls 
came together, and they said she was 
dead. They saw the burned matches, 
and said, ‘‘Poorchild! She tried to 
warm herself!’ But no one knew 
what she had seen, or with whom 
she had gone away in time for the 
happy New Year's Day. « 

—Hans Christian Anderson. 


The Miser and His Gold 

‘A miser hid his gold ina hole in 
in the earth: near an oldf wall, and 
went there every day to look at it and 
count it over. A thief, noticing his 
frequent visits to the spot, found out 
the miser’s secret and stole the money- 

When the miser discovered his loss, 
he wrung his hands, tore’ his hair, 
and set up loud lamentations. A 
neighbour, hearing the noise, and 
learning the cause, advised him to 
place some pebbles in the hole, and 
that they were pieces of 
gold. Counting the pebbles over 
every day would do the miser as much 
good as counting the gold had done. 
He had really lost nothing, for he had 
never made any use of the money, 
and so his lamentations were unneces- 
sarv. 


1] opened the box, she 


Up the airy mountain, 
‘Down a, 
‘We daren’t go 2 hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, food ae a 
‘roping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
‘And white owl's feather! 
Down along the rocky shore 
‘Some make their home, 
‘They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watchdogs, 
‘Alll night awake. = 
By the craggy hillside, 
rough the mosses bare, 
‘They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
If any man so darin, 
‘As dig them up in spite, 
He shall find their sharpest thors 
In his bed at night.” 


} 


William Allingham. 


AStory of Oliver Goldsmith 

Oliver Goldsmith was an English 
author, who lived nearly two hundred 
yearsago. As a young man he had 
studied medicine, but he was much 
more successful as a writer than asa 
physician. Once a poor woman call- 
ed him to see her husband, who was 
in bed with a wasting illness. Gold- 
smith found that the man was not 
really ill, but starving for lack of nour- 
ishing food. He had been out of work 
for many weeks, and so had_not ‘had 
money to buy sufficient food. Gold- 
smith told the woman to call at his 
room that evening, and he would have 
some medicine prepared, which he 
was sure would soon cure her husband. 

When the woman arrived, Gold- 
smith gave her a paper box, which 
seemed very heavy.* The woman 
jasked him how the medicine was to 
be taken, and the doctor told her that 
there were full directions inside. 
When the woman reached home and 
found: it filled 
with silver pieces. On the outside 
was written this direction: : 

“To be taken as often as_ necessity 
requires.”” 

Goldsmith, out of his kindness of 
heart, had collected all his ready money 
and sent it to the starving man, though 
indo, so he had impoverished him- 
self. 


The Birth of The Valentine 
A thousand years ago, so say the 
folk-lore fables, our ancestors looked 
forward to February fourteenth as the 
mating day of the birds. The fables 
\further tell us, February fourteenth 
gradually became a day of merry-mak- 
| ing and sweetheart-choosing. 
‘On the eve of St. Valentine’s Day 
| the youths and maidens were gathfred 
onthe village green; the eligible maid- 
ens’ names were placed in a bowl and 
‘each young mau blind-folded, tim- 
orously drew the name of a maiden 
who then became his ‘‘sweetheatt.”” 
Trius the custom arose, and in hon- 
' or of the saint whose name the. day 
jbore in the ealendar of the early 
church, February 14 became known as 
‘Se Valentine’s day, although St. Val- 
ine himself was in no way connect- 


enti 
ed with it. 

Washington Irving, revered as as tel- 
ler of old tales, says: “‘It was Shakes- 
pear’s notion’ that on this day birds 
began to couple; hence probably arose 
the custom of sending fancy love-bill- 
ets.’’—Iowa Hawkeve. 

To live and be happy—to make 
others happy—to bring to flowers apd 
fruitage the intelligence that has been 
given us, these arc the great achieve- 
ments that the humblest may accom- 
plish. To make our little corner of 
the world a little better for our having 
lived in it, to foster the spirit of human 
brotherhood, is a life work well  per- 
formed. 
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—Henry Newbolt. 
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Jerry’s Luck 
(Continued from page 1) 

on he heard from the bleachers as if in 
adream: ‘‘Goit. Jerry!” “‘You'll 
get there:’’ Then, in one mighty 
roarhe heard them yell, * ‘Slide, slid 

Jerry slid—slid, it seemed to him all 
the way from third, home. 

_ “'Safe,’’ the umpire sang out. Jerry 
was safe; five men‘in; none out; one 
more score and the game would be 
tied. But the brilliant playing for that 
inning was over; four players came 
up, but made no gains. Nevertheless 
the best batters were agsin up tor the 
Jast inning. 


The Cromwell team was jubilant; | 
The | 


the Jewel team was nervous. 
beginning’of the ninth brought every 
bit of interest and excitement to a focus. 
Could the boys do it? 

“Now, Jerry—fan ’em out like you 
know how.”’ 

“Strike one 

“That's the way.”” 

“Strike two—batter out.’’ 

“There she goes, just watch ’em 


The second man up got a hit, but 
was too daring. Jerry got him out by 
a quick throw to second as he was try- 

*ing tosteal a base. “Two menoutand 
the basesempty. Breathlessly, thecrowd 
listened for the umpire’s decisions. 

‘*Foul ball, strike one~~strike two.”” 
“Whack’’ went the bali, but it avent 
straight into the hands of the second- 
base man. Three men out. Jewell 
had had its last chance and Cromwell 
cameto bat. The crowd waited tense- 
ly. 

“Strike one—foul ball, strike two— 
you're out.”’ ‘Why, oh, why had he 
fanned when /so much depended on 
him? The next two men cach got a 
one-base hit. That was encouraging. 
Then came ancther batter who fanned 
out. ‘Two out, two men on bases, with 
Gray at the bat. Could be get a hit? He 
could! The, ball sailed just out of 
reach of the pitcher, went between 
shortstop and second base, and was 
finally stopped by center field, but Gray 
was safe at first, with men.on second 
and third. 

“Geta hit, Jerry—justa litle hit,’* 
came from the bleachers. Jerry grasp- 
ed his bat tightly, for he was ,deter- 
mined to get a hit, and he did—on the 
arm; joyfully and uadignifiedly he took 

\_ his base, while the man on third came 
in. The score. was tied. 

‘Then Will Brookes came to bat. 
The look in his eye boded ill; his 
mouth was set in a. ‘‘do-or-die’” 
pression, 

“Strike one—strike two.”” 

“Will, you've gotto doit.” ““The 
next one’s yours. Bill.” 

Will hit the ball, sending it straight 
to shortstop; shortstop muffed it, lert- 
ting it go co center field. Will made 
first, while the man on third came 
home. 

Pandemonium broke loose — the 
game was won. Such cheering and 
yelling as burst forth; such joy as show- 
ed on every face!  Jubilantand noisy, 


exe. 


tthe plain, 
And sweetly’ ‘distil 


the 


Nature’k Testimony to God's Goodness. 


*To the fact that God is good, 


the dew.and 9 


jbo 


‘when long 
the dra jomely, ' 
alae 


ve Nature i  itself,by reason of her lav-' are of more 


again!” 
——o 
The Benevolence of God 
Rev. R. J. Anglin Johnson 


Let us consider.a few evidences of 
the greatness of Him Who) “‘in the, 
beginning created the heaven and the 
earth.”” That greatness is manifested, 
for example, in the vastness of the 
universe. “* Thou hast made heaven, | 
the heaven of heavens with all’ their. 
host.”’ declares our text. 

In this connection, think for a mo- 
ment of the sun, the most noticeable of 
the heavenly bodies, and without whose 
influence there would be none: of the 
beauty of these present days. The sun 
is no less than ninety-three million of , 
miles away from us. 

An express train travelling a mile a 
minute would not travel that distance , 
in less than a hundred and seventy-six 
years! } | 

‘As for the stars—Wiifcan be said 
aboutthem? Well, practically all th 
stars are suns, and every one of them is 
larger by far than our sun, which, by 


| the way, isa million-and-a-half times 


bigger than our world. In the constella- 
tion of Orion there is a star which, 
it were as near our earth as is the sun, 
would fill the whole expanse of the 
heavens. _Itis because the stars are so 
far away that they appear so small. 
Why, the nearest star is twenty-mill- 
ion-million miles away from us! 
Other stars are so far off that, if it 
were possible for'a telegraphic mess- 
age to have been sent direct from them 
down to the local Post Office, when 
the birth of Christ took place nineteen 
hundred years ago—announcing the 
event—the message would not yet 
have come to hand, t 


Creation’s Might and Mystery 

The meaning of it all is too great 
for us to grasp in its fulness. The | 
vastness of the universe on one tiny | 
speck of which we spend our little 
lives is surley a striking commentary 
on the wisdom and power of God. 
“Thou even Thou art Lordalone.’’ ! 
says our text! Thou hast made heav- | 
en, the heaven of heavens with all 
their host.” 

‘The marvels of the microscope are | 
no Jess wonderful than those of the 
telescope. ‘We speak of the number 
of the stars,’” says Professor J. Archur 
Thomson, *‘yet more than one family 
of insects is. credited with including 
as many different species as there are 
stars to count with unaided eye on a 
clear night.’” 

So we might go on almost indefinitely 
enumerating the wonders of God's; 
power as revealed in the earth,the sky, 
and the sea. “‘O Lord, how mani- 
fold are Thy works “In wisdom hast 
Thou made them all.”” 

Yet if one thing is clear, itis that 
when God made this world of ours 
He didn’t make it on utilitarian prin- 
cipals— rather did He make it "gay 
with flowers, glorious with crimson of 
sunsets and dawns, musical. with the 
whispers of the winds and caroling of 
the birds.’ : 


Thy bountiful care, what tongue can ! 
recite? 


question the goodness of God I do | 


not deny. My point, however, is that 
thee is far more in this world of ours 
to establish the fact of the Divine good- 
ness than there is to disprove it.. To 
begin with, Nature in herself bears 
‘eloquent testimony to.the goodness of 
God. i 
Ruskin has reminded usthat ‘“There 
is not a moment of any day of our lives 
when Nature is not producing’ scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory 
after glory, and upon such perfect 
priniciples of beauty thatit is quite cer- 
tainit is all done for us and intended 
for our ceaseless pleasure.’’ This 
fact bears witness to the kindly feelings 
there are in the heart of God for His 
children. : a 
We would know God not merely 
as all powerful and all-wise. We would 
know Him not only as a great benev- 
olent Spirit, but as a personal and all- 
loving Father. And this assurance — 
in the absence of which all other kno 
ledge about God is unsatisfactory ii 
deed, leaving us lonely and hungry. in 
soul—this assurance is given us by 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.’’ declared the 
Teacher of our race. “ And what we 
see of Him in the Gospels, as well 
what we hear fall from His lips, 
gives us the most comforting know- 
ledge one could pos: desire con- 
cerning the great inv 
is before and above and overall things. 


«To Him, therefore, with the Father ja 


and the Holy Ghost, let us give con- 
tinual thanks, submitting ourselves 
wholly to His will and pleasure, and 
studying to serve Him in true holiness 
ane righteousness all the days of our 
life.” 


Gold Mines and Wheatfields 


By Archer Wallace 


Spain once had a glorivus oppor- 
tunity before. lt was hers to choose 
whatever part of this New World 
she wished. She chose Mexico and 
Peru because the soil of those lands 
was rich in gold. To the north were 
boundless lands of rich soil, but they 
made no appeal when gold was to be 
had. The Spaniard wrote home en- 
thusiastically about the. “‘bottomless 
mines’’ of gold. Alas! the bottom 
of those mines was revealed/long 
years ago, while the despised North 
has become the ‘Granary of the 
World.”? In the long run the seem- 
ingly drab and uninteresting North 
has proved richer ‘by far than the 
sunny South. ‘The wheatfields have 
‘outlasted the gold mines. 

Rev. Frank Boreham tells of a 
visit paid to the exhausted diamond 
mines of South Africa. Within the 
memory of many people living to-day, 
any one who talked of going to 
‘Africa to farm would have been laugh- 
édat. There are still diamond mines in 
South Africa, but the early locations 
are left in solitude; while the farming 
districts are yielding an ever-increas- 
ing output. 

FS 


ible God Who | 


souls and they are apt to over-estimate | 
that Side of life. Many centuries ago, | 
when it became a fad’ for Christians 4 
to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
St. Jerome made his protest in these” 
words; q 
‘tis not a great thing to have been 
to Jerusalem, but to have lived well | 
is a great thing.’’ q 
4 


When Opportunity Knocks { 


In this land of vast) unoccupied’ 
spaces and. practically unlimited  re- 
sources, opportunity 1s. knocking at | 
the door of every young Canadian. 
There is no position of honor and in- 
fluence in our still youthful democracy § 
which is beyond the reach of any one 
who is willing to pay the price in hard ] 
and persistent and intelligent toil. q 

‘A story from the early days of the | 
English people tells how Caedmon, 

‘the first religious poet of the Teuto- 
nic race,’ attained his place in the | 
realm of literature. Even after he | 
had come to amature age his days were 
spent in the, humble occupation of | 
caring for cattle. ‘There was in him, 
all the same, the spark of poetic genius 4 
and sometimes he found expression 
for his thouglits in song. He held, 
| however, a very modest view of his 
own work and would often ‘rise and J 
take himself off.when he was asked 4 
to sing. But, one night, the historian 4 
{tells us, he fell asleep in the stabl 
nd one appeared to him’ who sai 
“Caedmon, sing me something.” | 

“I know not how to. sing,’’ was ” 

the reply, ‘‘and it was for this 

that I left the feast.”’ ‘‘Yet, 
visitor said. “*you must sing to me.4~] 
; ‘What shall I sing?’’ asked Caedmon. 

1 “‘Sing,2”. was the answer, ‘‘the begin 
ning of created things."’ Then Caed- 
mon, having awakened, began a song 
in praise of the world's Creator, and 4 
afterwards became a monk, to con- | 
tinue at the Abbey of Whitby, singing 
all his days.) And the story says, 
“Others after him tried to make reli- 
gious poetry, but none could compare 
with him.’’ >: ' 


In Caedmon we have dge who, be- 
cause he made use of his t@jents in a 
place of obscurity, was ready to under- 
take a great task when the time came. 
In the days that lie ahead in this won- 
derful country of ours some of those J 
who are now living on. farms or in 
small villazes or seem lost in the crowds 
of great cities, are going to. make its 
laws, and control its railways, and | 
build its bridges, and exploit the riches 
of its farms and. forests and mines and 
fisheries, and bring to it fame by 
scientific discoveries, and. mechanical 
inventions, and teach in its colleges, 
and preach in its pulpits, and enrich 
its literature. Those who are to do 
such things are to be found to-day do- 
ing their best in some useful task and 
improving to, the utmost the talents 
with which they have been endowed. 
It is they at whose door opportunity is 
sure to knock the loudest, summoning 
them to some high and worthy service. 
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ik. GRIBBINS looked up at 
dveaithe tall, thin young man stand- 
Tespectfully suppliant, be- 
fore him. .Mr. Gribbins was 

short and stocky—mentally as well as 
in figure. 1 

“Tdon't believe you would be much 
good tome on the place,’’ he said. * 
‘Been sick, you say?”” 

“Yes,” answered Roger. “‘Down 
and out with pneumonia a few weeks | 
ago. Lam ‘well enough tu work now, 
though: Getting stronger every day."” 
‘A faint red spot showed in his hollow | 
cheek; he was painfully eager to land | 
the job he had just asked for. Farm 
labor, hard work; but work where the 
doctor wanted him, out of doors. It 
would help, too, in repairing the ra- 
vages that illness had made. upon his 
finances. 

‘There had been a modest little sum 
in the bank, saved by the mutual econ- 
omies of Roger and Pauline—who had 
changed her name to Bruce at Roger’s 
earnest invitation, not so long ago. 
They had been so happy, so hopeful. 
‘Then came the illness that had taken 
almost their last cent, and which had 
made a return to office work, for a 

time at least, unwisi 
teas ome ts 


age 
~ beat’ me down-on the pay,’’ thought 
Roger,» watching Mr. Gribbin’s 
weather toughened countenance. 
“No, [don’t need you now,’’ came 
the chilling verdict. “‘I may, after-a 
while; though I won't make any prom- 
ise. If Bill Sanson don’t get more 
work out of a day than ‘he has been 
doing, I'm going to fire him. Don't 
you come bothering here again, though 
I've got no time to stand round talking 
for nothing. If 1 want you, [ wit let 
you know.’’ He turned away, and 
strode toward the baru. without further 
farewell. Roger looked after him 
ruefully, then walked out the long lane 
and turned dispiritedly homeward. 
“So f am to sitat home and wait for 
him, eh?"? he murmured. “Hardly. 
He squared his shoulders, and quick- 
ened his step. ‘“There are other far- 
mers about here, Mr. Gribbins. ry 
try them all, unless I land something 
before ‘I get to the last one. Your job, 
] hope, is hot my last chance.”” 
He stopped at a small farm on his 
way back to the village. This was a 
farm he had passed’ by, going out, to 
try the larger landowner first. He 
found now that the small farmer did 
all his own work, with the help of hi 
son. He was kindly in his manner, 
but could give Roger no employment. 
“Most farmers have their help hired | 
by this time,’ he said, “‘Idon’t know | 
any likely place for you,- You may’ 
strike something, though. Good luck 
to you,’? he added, with fnendly in- 
+. terest in the young stranger. 
That was’ oe handicap. Roger 
Wwas'a stranger to. most of the country | 
people. Going into town every 
to an office, ever since they had 
to the village to live, 
him into contact 
Some he had metat church, of course. 
‘These had no idea, any more than 


their village neighbors and acquain- silent a moment, 
tances, of the straitened finances ofthe ciously. 


prosperous looking young peopre- 
Roger, too, putthem last on his men- 


| tal list of possible employers. Call it 
‘foolish, young pride, or sturdy inde- 
pendence, as you will, Roger and Pau- 
line were careful to give no hint of 
any difficulties in that diréction, not 
even to older friends and relatives. 


they. assured each other bravely. 
his troubled eyes met, Pauline’ s, anx- 
ious ones rather folagty, that fon 
time, overthe dainty ifnone tou sump- 
tuous luncheon. | He told of the long 
fruitless trip of the morning. 


| planned, as they finished. 
hike out in the opposite direction. 
may be that good luck is just waiting 
for me out there.’” 


\ say itbrightly. 
bins’ work would be awfully hard. 
I’ve heard that he drives his men so 
dreadfully that none of them stay 
long.” ‘ ' 


r 
boasted. 
and gather strength for the afternoon’s 
quest. 
with a Cheery good-bye, toward the 
unexplored farm lands on the other 
BE side of the village. i 
Srerqheaseb wae |= He had riot beef yorte anthour when 
Mr. Gribbins drove up to the front 
gate. He hitched his team to Pauline’ s 
pet tree, stalked in heavil 
manded to see Roger. Pauline expla 
ed his absence, and invited the old man 


5 


waste time here. 
Sanson. [ wanted your man to go right 
back with me and get to work. Ican’t 
wait, nor traipse round huntin’ for 
him 
frowned at the time. 
to the station after some freight, or I 
wouldn’t have bothered to come after 
him to offer him the chance. 
to go load up and get hope as fast as ] 
can.” $ 

me like a thunderstorm coming, and 
my team’s young and nervous. I want 
to get them back in the barn before the 
storm breaks.’” 


Roger do if he were there? Accept tke 
job, she decided. | 
made harder by a driving employer. | su 
But it would’mean an income. 

could she say or 
to keep the offer open until 
\c im it? 


the grim old face. 
be glad to have the work, 
only here to say so. Ws 
you possibly stop i 
way back from the station? 
be home then. 
coming, he may turn 
n’tto get wet, you 


day can’t stand wetting,” 
come Nevertheless, he paused. Hi 
had not brought fitable bargain. in 
ith the farmers. averse to 
Roger. 

Pauline see this, however. 


bit out of my way—but 


chance.’? 


“‘We will get through on our own,””_know.”’ 


Yet 


them. 


‘There! 


“Tam going to rest an hour,’, he by 
“Then I'll 
It 


“v + Pauline tried’ to 


“Anyway, Mr. Grib- 


m sure it 


of thunder sent 
ag doors and wind 

T-am’ not looking for a soft snap. 
I soon he equal to anything,’ he 
Yet he was glad to lie down 
alarm. Where 
An hour later he struck out, 


-the'stre 
Would Mr. 
with the storm 


and de- 


this worry ove! 


“'No,’’ he refused gruffly, “I can’t 
“A closer roll 


I fired that loafer, 


now, until the 


big watch, and 


He pulled out 
‘L was coming 


her heart sank 
doubt, as a vivi 
the attempt to 
I've got sight of him. 


He turned to go. “Looks to 
terrifying flash 
and lightning. 

What if Ro 
country, too fa 


{a drenching? 


Pauline thought fast. What would 


It might -be hard, | 


What (er's chair, wl 

‘do to huldit for him, | maay weary h 

The come to | the weeks just 
| 


| skill to be set 
dered, dumb. 


It was good of youto come forhim, 
Ar, Gribbon,’” she said, smiling into 
“* Tm sure he would 
if “he were 
‘ould you—could 
here again, on your: 
He might 
If he sees the storm 
back. He ought- 


lapse, now, Ww: 
the long illnes: 
|» Why did it 


fed heart. Shi 


know.’ 
“Hah! Poor help ona farm, if he 
he grunted. 
¢ had a pro- 
mind. He wasn’t 
making another try at seeing 
He was careful not to let 
He stood 


then said, ungra- 


gone. This 
‘ only Roger w: 


the world, sh 
It didn’t 


to make the 


“¢ I might do that, A good 
1 suppose recut ['llsee if 1 can of their faith 


drive through here and give hima last 


“Oh, thank you! I know he 
appreciate that,’’ cried Pauline. 
do hope he comes back in time. He 
does need the work rather badly, you 


‘Instantly she was sorry she had said 
that. She saw the flicker of greed in 
the small eyes that watched her, ‘with 
no trace of sympathy or kindliness in 


made it harder for poor Roger, if he 
does go tofwork for that awful old 
min,”’ she thought as he departed. 

For several minutes she stood on 
the porch, loolng anxiously up the 
street for Roger. Would he come in 
time to grasp the chance? Her pretty 
face grew strained and older looking 
under the nervous tension. A rumble 


fears flew faster than@er nimble feet 
now. Question after question rose in 
her mind to torment and to add to her 


he seen the storm coming, and turned 
back in time to get home before it 
broke? A rising. gust of wind sent 
leaves ang dust. 


would he find some one else. to take 
the job? If only Roger had rested long- 
er, and been there when Mr” Gribbins 
called. ‘Then she would have none of 


dash of rain on the windows startled 
her. Roger! He couldn't get home 


iy he would find shelter, though. But 


‘Then the storm, broke, 
tumult of rushing rain, lashing winds 


window and the sight of the tempest. 
| She half felt her way through the 
dden gloom toa big easy chair—Rog- 


Were all her care and the doctor's 
al 


would never s 


Bitter rebellion welied up in her troubl- j 
‘of Mr. Gribbins and his offer. 


»; would not return. 


sheltered from the storm, nothing els 
would matter—not the last chance in 


Roger was trying so hard; they had | 
both tried to be so brave and che: 


to help themselves; to. keep fast hold 


Compensation 

‘Though cars be closed yet tones divine 

ais ae e 

ty | What need to hear?if heart combine 
With understanding mind. 


‘Though tongues he tied y¢t feet are free 

‘To speed towards life's goal. € 

What need for speech?—if eyes but see 
‘And soul commune with soul. 


Those silent are whose souls are dumb, 

Nor rise above the sod: 

‘And deaf are they who never come 

To know the voice of God. ih 
 blundered. Ihave fori Meares 


she.gripped her small hands together 
and ‘sobbed aloud, there, alone, in 
the storm distracted half-darkness. 
“© ye of little faith!’ Outof the 
wild uproar of the storm Pauline. al- 
most fancied she heard a quiet, gentle, 
Re prosstal voice: *‘Why are ye fear- 
ful??? 

Before her dazzled eyes seemed the 
vision of a wind-lashed sea, a wave- 
tossed boat, a terrified crew; the calm 
face of One who had stilled that tem- 
pest of long ago; who was Master of 
windand yave, of all things, always} 
and whose love never failed His own. 
Thelitile, crouching, terror-stricken 
figure in the-big chair slipped aown, 
down. Pauline was on her knee: 
praying-cs shevhad=ndt—prayed a 
that awful night when they had thought’ 
Roger was going away. 
Where! 


her hurrying to close 
lows. Her thoughts and 


was Roger now? Had 


hirling madly down 


Gribbons came back, 
advancing so fast? Or 
She Rnew not. 


Roger? 
But not now —never, never beyond 
the love and power and keeping of 


their heavenly Father. ~ 


She did not know when the storm 
passed overandended. SH@ only knew 
that the storm of rebellion and_ bitter- 
ness and failing faith had been _stilled 
in her soul by a power not of earth. 
She knelt still, her face hidden against * 
the padded arm of Roger's chair, draw- 
ing a long, catching, little-girl, breath 
now and then, aftermath of the sobs 
that had tired herso. © The world out- 
side grew still, blessed peace after the 
noise of storm. ‘The sun gleamed out, 
lowering in the West, and a wide-flung 
arch of rainbow colors spanned the still 
clouded éastern sky kee faded, its 
glory, all unseen by her* 

Roger wassafe—somewhere. Noth- 
ing could do him real harm, while God 
reigned. Heknew. He would not 
hurt Roger, nor let anything hurt hitn. 
Ir would all come right—if only they 
held fast to the faith that knows no 
| fear. fe 

And then—a step on the poreh—a 
buoyant step, like Roger's before he 
vas ill! A little, gay whistle—two 
ind a cold, a. re-'! little signal notes, like no other whistle 
eakened ashe was by | inthe world, _ She raised her head, to 
5S. find him standing in. the living-room 
‘all have to happen so? | door, safe, sound, dry—with a smile 
on his lips and a light in his eyes. that, 
thought | after a dazed second, brought her, to 
He j her feet. 

‘That chance was} ‘What! were you scared most 
no longer mattered. If | out of your senses at the storm. 

tre here with her, safely | Hisarm drew hercloses | “I thought 
| of you—busy as I was. But listen. I 
‘have a great story to tell you.” Bees 
‘He drew her down into the big easy 
chair beside him. 

“| was. a mile or more out on the 
Mill Road, when [ saw that big:cloud 
really meant business. It was no. use 
trying to make it back home, much as 

(Contiuned on page 8) 


r the job and the storm. 
of the thunder and a 


storm was over. Sure- 


within her with fearand 
id flash blinded her in 
peer up the street for a 


furiously: a 
and crash of thunder 
ger were outin the open 


ar from shelter to escape 
Pauline shrank from the 


here he had spent so 
ours of convalescence in 
passed. 


inaught now, she won- 
‘Avith misery. Roger 


e cast aside the 


e thought, desperatel; 
seem—it. wasn’t fair. 


ful 
best of a bad business; 


And now— 


and hope. 


Nearing the Three-Sco e-nnd-Ten Limit” 
Ihave floated down the River, down life’s winding, mystic River, 

‘Whose far-off source is hidden in the Springs of Baby's Breatit; 
Down the Rills of Youth and Pleasure and the Stream of fond ambition: 
~ Tween the hills of High Desire towards the confluence with ‘Death. 
Ihave run the racing Rapids, leapt adown the Falls of Folly, 

Loitered long on Lakes of Langor and the Ponds of Selfish Ease; 
Now I've reached the Estuary where I feel strange hidden forces 

Rushing in to meet the River, from the Ocean's mysteries. 


Here I ponder, pray and wonder, a8 I pass the promontories, 
What awaits me in that Ocean just beyond the outward bar. 

Will fierce monsters of Time's morning sear my soul, all mercy scoring, 
Or strange Gorgons from perdition life’s achievements sadly mar? 


Will this life that I've been living blossom into wider being, 
(Or will dark negation claim me for its prey? 

“Naked came I,naked go I,"* Is there then no time resultant? 
‘Am I but a ghost’s dim shadow conscious only for a day? 


Oh, the River's current drives me and the ebbing tide out-draws me 
As I hesitate and ponder on the Ultimate and Truth; 

Will true loving Spirits meet me and glad, joyous, dear ones greet me? 
Will the depths of ocean bring me to the lost ideals of youth? 


Must I drift forever without purpose, plan or anchor 
‘And be lost for aye in space-zones of Eternity's expanse? 
Is the Spirit-life by inches, atoms, volts or light-years measured, 
Or is Love its gauge or unit of advance? 


Will the savor of the Ocean vivify the River's driftwood 
' And the essence of Eternity my soul? 
Will my wave lengths catch the music made by Spirit choir or angels; 
And the laws of growth, or chance, my destiny control? 


So I float here on the billows as I peer across the Ocean 
Listening to the voices of my long departed years; 

And the cloud shapes far above me bear a strange, familiar likeness 
To the comrades, long departed to the chalice of my tears. 


aA 


Over all these tides and currents I seem to know the Preserce 
Of Him who stilled the tempest on the Galilean sea 
So with Faith and Hope abiding on life’s ebb tide I am gliding 
Outward, onward, with Love guiding to iny final destiny. 
Dec. 31, 1928. 


Oliver Hezzelwood. 
The poem by Hezzlewood is appropriately inserted in this issue as Mr. Geo. 
F. Stewart, Editor of the Canadian, has just passed the Three-Score and 
oe Ten. Often the calling of public notice to a man’s years as his birthday 
“comes around affords him but a doubtful pleasure. We\seem to become 
old in years too soon. For over half theallotted span of man’s years, Mr. 
Stewart has laboured long and faithfully in this School, and has edited the 
Canadian for thirty-five years. Tochim now that he has passed this mile- 
stone on Jife’s journey there is great satisfaction through the education he 
has imparted to the graduates of this school, to whose happiness he has con- 
tributed so much. Mr. Stewart is still actively engaged in his duties, and it 
is not amiss to extend through the columns of The Canadian the greetings 

of his associates upon this occasion. 

He may béwhat us younger people call old in years, but he is still 
young in spirit arid in bodily vigor, and, is we trust and doubt not, good for 
many more years of efficient service. (Contributed) 
Ee 


The School on Wheels | clearing, where some brave man_and 
Adelaide Plumptre woman are making a farm anda home 
The Province of Ontario, Canada, | for their children on the very borders 
stretches from Niagara Falls up to the ; Of civilization. 
Arctic Circle and Hudson Bay. On-| One of the many problems of this 
tatio children are lucky, for they have rocky, ‘“‘forest-and-lake’’ region isthe 
quantities of fruitin summer, and lakes | education of its scattered children. 
and rivers and forests for holiday} Two orthree here, three or four 
camps; and then, in winter, they have | there; how can they be taught? ~ 
skating, tobogganing and ski-ing on} This was the problem which the 
the frozen lakes and snow-clad_hill- ; Minister of Education in the Ontario 
sides. Ys : * . government set himself to solve. 
North of Niagara is Toronto, the} S es 
capital city of the Province, with more |__ And the solution of ‘this problem 
tian half of a million people. From | “2s the School on Wheels: 
; Toronto, starting two or three hund-| Though there are very, very few 
red miles to the north, up to Hudson , roads in this region, there are the tracks 


yee ee 


| and his family, and theother a school 
| for the children. 


* going to teach boysand girls of all ages two little boys. 


and girls, ¢ cars were to be from school that day because the 
fitted up by the Provii 
| part should be a hor 


Center for assembling a group of boys To be sure the little tots were absen, | 


that one: snowdrifts were aver. thei 
forthe teacher the. 5 


‘The railway comp- | time—a “darkeyed, dark-skinned lad 


{ table was made known, asfar as poss- Thirty-two miles downstream to 


eir heads but | 
© bigger ones were there allright, 
"One: day =not in» the winter this | 


| ible, to all children who might use the, schoo! would’ mean thirty-two miles | 


; schools, and they were told tu be ready | up-stream going home. Those nonh- 
| to meet the car on its arrival atthe sid- ern\ streams are full of treacheroy 
jing, prepared to go to school just as snags; there are many rapids; it isthe 
long as the car remained. When,the _ easiest thing in the world to miss one's 

Car went away to another siding, the | Way among the bays and points of a | 
teacher would leave home-work for lake; carrying a canoe, with food, 4 
; each pupil to do beforethe car’s next across a portage between two lakes or | 
| Visit. 


good teachers, but that was not enough. : this modern descendant of the India 
. They were going out to try a new way braves! I think his forefathers would 
of teaching so they must be ready to be proud of him, don’t you? _ 
think out new ways of doing thingsfor _ In a lonely shack, forty miles back 
themselves. Then, too, they were in the spruce forest, a teacher found 


and of many nationalities. Some ofthe quite alone, Their father had gone 
pupils could not speak English, hardly out to tend his trap-lines on the 
any of thein has had any opportunity Streams running northwards to Hud- 
of learning. There would be great sonyBay. He needed fish for food 
need of patience and sympathy; the and fur to sell for other necessaries; 
teachers must want to help in all sorts and so he left his two litde sons of 
of ways. ve 
was most fortunate in his choice, for alone. Their mother was dead; 


Itwo streams, is not an easy or light 
The next thing was to choose the job for a young boy, quite. alone. | 
teachers. Of course, they must be Let us bring the pessimists to look at | 


They were living § 


The Minister of Education nine and eleven to spend the winter | 


the two teachers have taughtthe child- they were well used to looking alter 
ren well and’ they haye done much 
more. ‘They have felt thatthey were 
doing a great piece of service to their 
country. One of them said he would 
not change his job for that of the pres- 
ident of the railway company! i 

And so the schools on wheels were 
equipped and hauled to the sidings; 
and the teachers were chosen and their 
time-tables arranged; but what about 
the children? Would they be soanx- 
ious to learn that they “would trudge 
Jong miles in bitter cold or blazing heat? 
Would they try to learn even if they 
came to school? Nobody knew the 
answers to these questions: everyhody 
had just to wait and see! ‘ 

From the very first school day, the 
children answered the questions in per- 
son. They were ready and waiting for 
the car when it reached the siding. 
They hardly needed the school bell 
—much less an attendance officer—-to 
call them to lessons. In-almost every 
case the school registers showed an 
attendance of 100 per cent. And, ! 
then, how fast they learned! They 
exceeded the educational speed limut, 
and set new records for other children 
to live up to. Two of them learned 
to read and write from the very begin- 
ing, and in seventeen days were able! 
to write a letter as good as any written | 
by the average child in the forth grade! 

Others, equally ignorant at the start, 


well in six months. _[t really seems as ! 


themselves. The teacher brought 
them down, to the school, It was 
close on Christmas and the dark 
spruce forests were deep in “snow. 
The boys were ill clad for such weath- 
er; but, luckily, some of the children 
of Old Ontario had sent up warm 


clothing for the teachers to distribute 


to these children of the northland. 
The boys were fitted out with clothes 
and fed from the teacher's well- 
stocked larder. 

There were nearly thirty children at 
that center and only two of them had 
a‘‘real’’ Christmas—a Christmas holy 
with the memory of the Christ Child 
and merry with gifts and good cheer! 
After Christmas the larder, like 
Mother Hubbard's cupboad, was bare; 
but the children had, learned the joys 
of Christmas. The two lads did not 
want to go back to their shack jn the 
forest; they wanted to stay down neaz 
the tracks and go to school when the car 
was onthesiding. So they decided to 
look out foralodging. I have said they 
were used to taking care of themselves. 
Well, they found an old tent and pitch- 
ed it under the spruce trees, not far 
from the railway tracks. was a 
cold winter; the thermometergoften 
showed ‘eighty degrees of frost; the 
tent was not air-tight, to say the least 
of it. So the boys thatched the roof 
with boughs of spruce and banked the 
sides with snow. And there these two 


t have learned to read and write equally | children lived alone through the long 


winter of the north, in order that they 


4 
‘| 
i 


1 


; 


i 


if the speed of the railway had got in-! mi, rofit bi ity of 

Bay, there is a great stretch of country, of two great railway systems, running to the pupils’ brains! Now the school ee ed wammeand i is 

green with forest, blue with lakes and | from east to west right through the cars carry alibrary for the children and ! good to add that they are as bright in 
; gray with ancient rocks. Very few | forests and over the streams, the two ’ their parents; for the rage for learning mind as they are brave in spirit. 

s people live in this part of Ontario, ex- | Great railway systems which bind to- | has seized the grown-ups as well as) [do not know what the pessimists 

cept in places where gold, silver, cop- ! géther the nine provinces of Canada, !the children; and the teachers are! would say if they saw that old tentand 

per, nickel and other metals are being from the Atlantic to the Pacific, mak- | carrying on night schools for adults as : were told that two little present-day 


J 
: 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


mined; or where trees are being felled 
in logging camps to be turned> into 
paper. Overthis rocky country, where 
: there are few roads, wander prospec- 


ing them one great Dominion. Along | well as day schools for children. 
the railway tracks are little groups of | Sometimes one hears people be- 


houses where the railway employees | moaning the present and praising th 
and their families live; and down tothe S aeeahar ibs brave tainted 


tors, looking for more metals and min- | tracks run the*‘trails”” which lead back: 
erals; and the hunters and trappers | (0 the lonely shacks of hunters, trap-' 
who depend upon wild animals for | Pers and farmers. 

furs to sell and food to-eat. Here} So the Minister of Education de- 
and there, in the forest, beside a lake | termined to use the railway tracks for 
or stream, you may come upona little | the education of the children. To do 


saying that the brave spirit of , 
the pioneers is dead and that, nowa- 
days, children and grown-ups are all 
! ‘soft’? and not hardy like their fore- 
_fathers.._ I wish these pessimists, who * 
always think the worst aboutrevery- 
thing, could go in the schools on 


Canadians were living in itthrough the 
winter;but I do know what we 
who live in our luxurious houses in 
OlJd Ontario think. We think thatthe 
children of Northern Ontario are 
showing the pioneer spirit and keeping 
it alive; and we think that they are 
well worth teaching, even if we have 
to send a whole train of schools on 


wheels to do it. j 


Page 3 


‘Pupils’ 


Locals 

je locals are intended to be a 
exercise and a’ means for developing 
‘ the use of Siena pale 

are written A ils, 
then corrected and revised under. the Pee 
ton of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
i inally appear. 


Note) 
language: 


Mr. CAMPBELL's Cass 

—J have nearly cracked my brain, 
trying to think up sometbthg to write 
‘about, that) will interest our readers, 
and even though I have: not succeeded 
[have to put in something even with 
the risk of gaining the reputation of be- 
ing a bore: 1 beg my readers’ pard- 
on if they find'this a dull, uninterest- 
ing one, We have been busy with 
‘our school work. since we returned 
from our delightful holidays last month. 
We have bad mich study and skating, 
which help pass the time pleasantly for 
us, giving Us little time to feel lonely. 
In addition to my studies, I have been 
reading some interesting books, am- 
“ong which is the ‘Story of My-Life’’ 
by Helen Keller. How she succeeded 
in overcoming all the obstacles and 
obtaining a college education is mar- 
yellous, considering her double afflic~ 
tion. [have justread “ “The GreatStone 
Face’? by Hawthorne. I should know 
more of his works for his language is 
very beautiful. We all are glad to have 
Mr. Stewart back again withus. We 
are through with the Deserted Village, 
one of the most beautiful poems we 
have learned. We are now on Hora- 
tius, are of Macaulay's ‘“Lays of An- 
cient Rome’”.a historical poem. We 
are doing well in our other studies. 
We have found our school so elevating 
and instructive that most of us wil oe 
glad to come back next year to com- 
plete the Lower School course if asked 
to. Ihave had the pleasure of studying 
the U. S. history. » I'am glad to getac- 
quainted  with-.some of the famous 
presidents, ‘especially Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Besides our interest in 
studies and books, re anticipating 
a pleasant time on Friday our annual 
winter sport's day. We High School 
pupils may participate in the contest 
but will not receive prizes or points. 
Wethink that is just and fair to 
pupils, as we have had so many pri 


leges. 
L. E. Buchzn. 


—During one year's stay at home, 
Iwas an enthusiastic skier. When [ 
was out of work, I practised and skied 
irequently down many small hills in 
the Govt. parks near Ottawa till I was 
ready to go to the Gatineau Hills 
which is called by many, “‘A Skiing 
Paradise.‘? About a score of lodges 
were erected to accomodate tired 
skiers... Many wonderful and delight- 
ful trails through the forest on hill sides 
were formed by some ski-experts, most 
of whom migrated from Norway 
and Sweden. “The Ottawa Ski Club 
alone has a membership of two 
thousand and five hundred, the largest. 
in Canada. During the week-ends it 
is very common to see many skiers on 
the streets on way to the glorious Ga- 
tineau, At that time there were about 
twenty thousand people out at skiing 
everywhere near Ottawa. I was often 
puzzled when many times on a wet 
day, a large number of skiers flocked 
to the Valley and they said, that there 

* was anew blanket of snow and fine-cold 

_ Weather, ten miles north of Ottav i 
which at that time it had been. rai 
hard. Some people started to ski in 
the early part of November. Quite 
early, isn’t it? They reported ex- 
cellent snow upon the hills. . 

Thad first trip through this Valley. 
In this trip, 1 was guided by my 
brother who skied there for many 
years, We made atenmile hike to- 
wards home in five hours. ‘The hike 
was thrilling and fascinating. Ia the 


. second trip I learned to remember the | | 


trail that my brother had shown me. 
He was unable to go with me so [ risk- 
: ed going there alone as the lure of the 
Gatineau was too strong for me 
and L arrived" Home safely though I 
received numerous falls. Now I am 
going to relate briefly of my last lone 
trip. On one Saturday, just after 
inner, I took a Gatineau Bus. Be- 
fore it left Ottawa, the bus was full of 
eager skiers including myself. Onthe 
Gatineau Road, the bus ascended 
steadily for an hour. Atthe end of 
the eight-mile bus line, we got off 
and put the skis on in, a hurry and 
skied a mile down on the road and 
then went off. the road and followed a 
trail to a foothill where we started to 
climb pretty steep. {n half an hour, 
we were on what seemed to be on top 
of the highest hill because we could 
see Ottawa clearly miles a There 
we felt very tired and sto it 
rest after which we skied quite level 
for a long time till we came to a trail 
which Jed us back to Hull. There 
were all sorts of hillsto descend. Some 
hills ] went down carefully at high 
speed through the thick trees and turn- 
ed sharply many times and skied up 
and down exactly like big waves which 
is the most exciting. Through these 
1 got many bumps but not. hurt. 
There were some hills which kept ine 
going down less than amile. Atsun- 
set we arrived at the end of a car line 
which took us home, very tired but it 
was a great afternoon to spend. | re- 
gret to say that I have to leave outa fe 
important facts on skiing which, | am 
sure, would interest you. There are 
a quite large number of Ottawa deaf 
skiers. —G. M. Brigham 


Some teachers ofthe O.S. Dare 
planning for the winter sports and the 
carnival this week. The Public school 
winners will get points and prizes, but 
the High School pupils can attend the 
races if they.want to; however they will 
not get any points nor prizes for the 
races, neither for the carnival. I intend- 
ed to make a good costume for the car- 


itaway to another girl I do hope 
thar the pupils and the teachers will 
have a lovely time and thatthe weather 
continues fine. Well, I have done 
writing about the races and the carniv- 


about a deaf boy friend of mine, name: 

‘Alien Newman. He is about twenty 
years old. he only child of Mr. 
and M Wm. Newman. Their 
homeisin Lorneville, Ontario. Lorn- 
eville is not very far from my home. 
‘Allen had never come here but he has 
a good education. His mother was his 
teacher and she taught him in the small 
private school in their home. 
his school room when I visited them 
at home a few years ago. Allan can 
talk very well and he also lipreads 
fine. His father is one of the members 
of the Provincial Parliament of Ont- 
ario. Now Allen is in Kemprtville, 
Ontario, where he goes to the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School. His mother 
is there, too to help him at the school, 
and she is always good to him. | some- 
times hear from Mrs. Newman and 
that is why [have written about Allen. 
Mrs. Newman told me that perhaps 
she will come to sce me here in April 
when she passes through Bel leville by 
motor, going back home. hope she 
will come, as I would like to show her 
the school buildings. 


Helen McNish. 


[had a wonderful time during my 
holidays at home last Christmas as Dr. 
Coughlin before his demise permitted 
tis high school pupils, to go home. 
We all miss him very much, and _we 
wish we could thank him for his kind- 
ness for having given this kind privi- 
lege. I stayed at Toronto with my 


nival but I changed my mind ane gave ! 


al, but ['dilike to write a_ little more f° 


I saw | 


rother and sister-in-law for two weeks. 
Lucy spenta week at Walkerville, with 
my sister Druilla but before going to 
Walkerville, she stopped at Toronto to 
stay with John for a few days, leaving 
for Walkerville to) spend Christmas 
there. . On her return she stopped at 
Toronto for a few days agai 

Thad an enjoyable time on Christ- 
mas Day. Maude invited some young 
boys and girls to her Christmas dinner 
at her home. We allhadavery good 
feast.’ After the dinner we played 
euchre. Maude kada Christmastree, 
decorated prettily inher parlor. Dur- 
ing my stay'in Toronto. {[ went to 
the moviesabout 10 times. I enjoyed 
myself very much atthe frat social, 
yenewing acquaintances there. My 
mother had been staying with Dru 
since last October. On New Year, 
when Lucy was returning to school, 
my mother accompanied her to To- 
ronto where mother intends to stay 
with Maude. We high school pupils 
were told to return to school on Jan. 
2nd but we did not arrive til] Jan. 7th 
‘on account of the pupils here being 
sick with the flu. We feel all the 
better for our holiday trip and more 
settled. I believe we are doing better 
work now. We have been very busy 
studying for our examination since we 
returned from our trip. 

We are looking forward to having 
the winter-sports and carnival which 

be held on the boy's rink next 
riday or Saturday. —Caroline Buchan 


The O. S. D. hockey feagues began 
very Jate this year owing to the very 
mild weather which did not find fav- 
our with the hocky leagues. 

‘The first hockey game was played 
between Rinky Dinks and Excelsiors 
which resulted in a tie of 3 to 3. 
Bur the Modarchs won the first’ and 
second half which. made them the 
champion of the O. S..D. “The 
leading scorers are; Hugh Mc Millan 
and Robert Thompson sho scored 
nine points, John Boyle coming sec- 
ond with eight points and myself third 
with a score of six points. Those 
who got five points are A. Schwager, 
A. Huntibise and Francis Meyette. 

We finished playing out our games 
last Saturday. We are going to have 
the ‘‘City Boys’? against the “Coun- 
try Boys’. Lamon the “‘city team.” 
hope the “‘city team’” wins. 

‘The Monarchs will h: 

lin honor of their victe 

| the championship. 

| Winter sports will begin on the 7th of 
February. There will be several races. 

j Later, on the 9th we will have a 

| carnival. 


in. winning: 


| Ma. Latty's Crass 
My Diary 


In January Mr. Lally gave us small | 


books. ‘These books are called our 
diaries. In them we have the name’ 
and addresses of our friends, the Nat- 
ional Anthem, O Canada, many in- 
teresting facts, the Morse Code, a cash 
account, a place for marks on the hon- 
or roll, and on gexaminations, our 
friends’ birthdays; the year’s record of 
firsts, population of the provinces and 
cities in Canada. | writea few lines 
telling what I do, see, hear or read 
about each day. “I think my mother: 
Will like to see my diary in June 

~ Jack Melton Harrison. 


My Chum Returned to School 

i was very much surprised when 
Bessie came here on Thursday after- 
noon. Some girls knew that she was 
here but they kept it a secret from 
ime. ‘They said thar they had a sur- 
[prise for me. (could not guess what 
‘ie was. Finally Mary Parker told me 
ae Bessie washere. | Certainly was 
{ 


surprised and so glad. [had a great 
chat with her. 
Grace Alma Dart. 


a banquet 


—Clarence G. McPeake* 


B. C. 1. vs. O: S. D. 


—In the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 
the thirty-first the O. S._ D: School 
Team went tothe Arena. Weplay- 
ed hockey against the Belleville Col- 
legiate Institute. ‘The O. S. D. ~ 
were defeated by the score of 2 to 1. 
Tewas the first time that most of us 
had ever played on the Arena, and I 
wonder that we did so well. We'll 
win next ume. ‘The players were 
Schwager, Boyle, Thompson, Mey- 
ette, Eames, McMillan, McPeake 
and Abrams. Eames scored our only 
goal. £ Bill L. Abrams. 


.The Champion Moparchs. 


—Last Friday afternconfthe Mon- 
archs played against the Rinky Dinks. € 

My team played well. Mr. Stratton 
was a good goal keeper, The - score 
was 3 to 0 in favor of ‘the Monarchs. 

Hugh McMillan scored the three. 
goals. .We were defeated in only one 
game but every game was very hard. 

The players on the champions are 
Mc Millan, Schwager, Cecchini, Wall, 
Foster,-Stratton, Tryon, Lally and 
Richardson, 


John Gordon Richardson. 


The Senior League 

—The senior hockey league opened 
after the New Year. The teams are 
the Excelsiors, Rinky Dinks, Sheiks 
and Monarchs. I am on the Mon- 
‘archs. The Monarchs wonthe first 
half with five points and we also took 
the second half... “Monarchs are cham- 
pions of the league. We will have a 
banquet in March. I used to sub on 
the defence. 


Sidney J. Wall. 


The Intermediate League 


I play-on the Wapiti in the inter- 

league. | am goal-tender and 
in. My team took third place in 
rst half, but in the second half 
If 


ap 

the fi 
we ure tied with the Wolverines. 
we can beat the Wolverines, we asill 
play against the Pumas for the inter- 


mediate championship. ® 
—Donat Maitre. 
1 
1 Ice Sports 
| Ice sports will be held on Feb. 7th 
on the boy’s rink. Lam in charge of 
jthe rink and I will try to have a good 
sheet of ice for the Ali the 
\ teachers and pupils will be there to see 
‘the races, Ribbons, will be given to 
' the winners, and they will have points 
1 for the summer field day. ‘The. High 
' School pupils will not be crédited with 
2 BS 

| points. —Jobh_R. Boyle. 
| The Carnival 

The Carnival will be held on Satur- 
day Feb. 9. Some boys and girls are 
getting their costumes ready for irnow. 
Weare all hoping tu win one of the 
prizes. We hope that we may have 
Anice time like we did lastyear. After 
the evening is over on theice, we will 
have weiners, buns and coffee. J 
think I will have no costume for the 
carnival but perhaps | may get one 
ready in time. 


—Mary E. Parker. 


This is my first local this year as I 
have not been at school since last 
September. 

Last July Marie Smith visited me 
| and spent a week at my home. Her 
| mother asked my mother ¥if Marie 
| could come tomy place and spend a 
‘few days at my home. My mother » 
Het her come. I surely was very glad 
to see her again. We enjoyed chat- 
\ ting with her but we went out too 
| much. I missed her very much when 
| she went back home. I hope she 
| will come over to my place next sum- 

mer. Bessie E. McGovern. 
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Who is Old? 

On page two of this. issue_will be 
found a kindly reference to the editor 
of The Canadian, contributed by. a 
member of the staff; also a beautiful 


of the editor, though not ‘especially for 
him, and which is applicable to some 
other members of the staff as well as to 
himself. He thanks the contributor 
for the nice things he says, and he will 
do his best to live uptothem.. Buthe 
repudiates with scorn any suggestion 
that he is ‘‘old,’” for he feels as young, 
in many ways, as he ever did, and itis 
a truism that a man is no older than he 
feels. Anyway this word ‘‘old’’ is 
only arelativeterm. To aboy, aman 
of fifty seems old; to him of fifty, 
seventy appears to be a good old age; 
when a man is seventy, he thinks that 
a person cannot justly be called old 
until he is at least ninety. We don't 
know what the man of ninety thinks 
abeutit. And many a man of forty 
is, effect as old as any of them. 
Afterall 
“We live in deeds, not years; ir 
thoughts not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 
He most lives who thinks most, 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 


‘The new school for the deaf in Sas- 
katchewan will soon be in course of er- 
ection, the Legislature having voted 
$300,000 for that purpose. 


The 1929 Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at 
the School for the Deaf at Faribault, 
Minnesota, the tentative dates being 
June 17—20. This date, in our opin- 
ion, istoo early. Our School, for one, 
does not close till June 18th. 


On page two.of this issue there isa 
very interesting article gescriptive of 
Ontario's “‘School” on Wheels.’’ 
Thisis an unique and so far as“we 
know, the only experiment of the 
kind that has ever been made. It isa 
most commendable project and reflects 
great credit on the Minister of Edu- 
cation, who is determined that every 
child in *the Province must have a 
chante to get an education. 


The Detroit News defines as an in- 
telligence test “‘any collection of forty 
or fifty questions to which the eminent 
psychologist giving the test happens to 
know the answer.’” ~ 
innesota Companion. 

This is not an altogether unjustifiable 
gibe. These intelligence tests areof 
undoubted benefit if conducted intelli- 
gently, but very often such tests are 
simply a farce, and quite oftena detri- 
ment to the victims, who may be 

> unjustly rated as of low mentality when 
they simply had no opportunity of 
\mental development. 


5 
fo ase 
published by Jo! 
Montreal. Naturally ¢ 
the articles that are of special 

to Canadians, though covering the 
whole’ ground of world: wide’ events, 
and of scientific, art, literary, religious 
and educational topics. We can'give 
no better advice to people who wish 
to keep abreast with the times, an 
be well-informed on all matters with 
which’ intelligent people should be 
conversant, than to. become. regular 
readers of this splendid, cosmopolitan, 
Canadian journal. 


About the Deaf 
Just before school opened a bright 
little deaf girl about eight years of age 
stopped here with her parents who 
were on their way to Berea to try the 
‘‘airplanecure’” on their little girl. 


and unique poem, written by a friend | The Superintendent told them frankly 


that there was no truth in the news- 
paper stories of cures, but they clung 
to the idea of testing the matter, and 


left here for Berea, where an aviator 


with a plane was located, but before 
they reached there, officers from Ohio. 
had seized the machine ‘and arrested 
the aviator, claiming that the machine 
had been stolen. Maybe it was Pro- 
vidence intervening to protect this girl 
from the fate that has befallen. so 
many other deaf. children® whose 
parents have been misled by the 
stories of cures effected through the 
shocks produced by nose dives and 
tail spins from the cloud levels. —The 
Kentucky Standard. 


Toronto Frats 


Division, No. 98, of. the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, are: 
$. B. Baskerville, President; J. P. 
Buchan, Vice President; A. H. Jaff- 
ray, Treasurer; S. C. Goodal, Direc- 
tor; Earl Kindree, Sergeant; Jack 
ein, Asa Forrester, J. N. Rosi 
Trustees; A. H. Jaffray, Deputy. 
On January 3 the Division installed 
its new officers af .O.F. Hall, with 
President Baskerville presiding, and 
Charles McLaughlin acting as messen- 
ger. Following the installation, the 
regular monthly business meeting was 
held, after which we rejoined the ladics 
and indulged in a number of amusing 
games, winding up with a dainty dunch. 
Grand Vice President Shilton’ w 
the handsome cash prize as the Divi- 
sion’s best Go-Getter for 1928. S. B. 
Baskerville ranked second, and A. H. 
McDonald, of Winnipeg,, third, 
During the year 20 new. members, 
were admitted, and two received. by 
transfer, a pretty goud record. Who 
will win the prize next year? Try 
your luck! 
The Division will hold its annual 
‘Valentine social on February 16. There 
will be a good time for all, and we 
urge everyone’ who can attend to 
do so. The affair will be under the 
supervision of Division officers, who 
are bending every effort to insure its 
being a succes: Bear the date in 
mind, and if possible, attend and bring 
your friends. H.E. G. 


The Late Mrs. Nahrgang 

The death occured at St. Mary's 
Hospital in Kitchener of Mrs. Mary 
Louisa Brown Nahreang, wife of 
Allen Nahrgang, on Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 4th. The deceased was in 


loss, her beloved husband, three small 


sons and one small daughter, also two 
| sisters and one brother, namely Mrs. 


y, Gray. 
Co.” She entered the Belleville school 
when nine years old. _ snes 
Last October she was taken to the 
Kitchener and “Waterloo ‘General 
Hospital where she remained until 
Feb: 2nd.when, due to: proposed al- 
terations in her ward, she was removed 
to St. 'Mary’s Hospital. In taking the 
trip she took cold which hastened’ her 
death. — She had be in poor health 
for six years but for the past two years 
she has been quite an invalid. 
Mrs. Nahrgang was a most patient 
mother, one with great love for her 
littleones and herhome and until her 
physical break down; she was an 
“Earthly guardian’? in-her home. She 
hada very hospitable nature always 
welcoming her friends and always ma- 
king them feel at home. Although 
she had four small children, she also 
cared forheraged parents for many 
years. 
The pall bearers were all deaf 
friends ‘of the deceased, namely, 
Messrs. J. A. Moynihan, and A. 
Martin of Waterloo, F. S. Williams, 
C. Golds, N. Black and W. Hagen 
of Kitchener. Interment was held 
at the East End Mennonite Cemetery. 
Rev. Mr. Imrie officated at the ser- 
vices at the Kitchener Undertaking 
Parlor, and at the grave while Miss 
Beverly Moynihan most beautifully 
and clearly interpreted for the’ deaf. 
All of the deaf residents of the Twin 


‘The 1929 officers of the Toronto | 


her 45th yearand leavesto mourn her | 


City turned out to attend:the funeral. 
1 The funeral parlor was filled to the 
! doors. 

¢ Horal tributes were beautiful 
and as follows: J 

Pillow, _ husband and children; 
Pillow, sister and brother Mr.and Mrs. 
Geo. Elliott. 

Spray, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Muyni- 
han and daughi 

Spray from the in City deaf friends. 
After interment at the grave the 
relations and deaf were driven to the 
home of Mr. Allen Nahrgang where 
supper was served to thirty six people. 
The supper was the gift of neighbors 
who thought it would be more suitable 
than flowers. 

Among those from afar who attend- 
ed the funeral were the following 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. tt, Toronto; 
Mr. Charles Ryan, Woodstock; 

j Mrs. Ephraim Bauer, Haysville; 
Mrs. Delman Huensberger, Preston; 
Mr.and Mrs. Isaiah Nahrgang, Speeds- 
ville; 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Nahrgang, 
Haysville; 

Mr. john Mackenzie, Haysville; 

M. John Forsyth, Elmira; 

Mrs. Frank Harris, Toronto; 

Mrs. Robertson, Preston; 

Miss Strong, Breselau; 

Wallace and Clarence Nahrgang. at 
the Belleville School are two sons of 
the deceased. 


Waterloo County Counts 

Miss Viola Johnston spent the week 
end with the Moynihans. 

A skating party is to be held at Vic- 


and her trio of friends on Feb 16th. 

Mrs. Lewis Patterson, of Galt, 
spent Sunday, Feb. 10th, with Mr, and 
Mrs. J. A. Moynihan. 
been received from Montreal that Mrs. 
J, A. Braven is on her way.to the be 
side of her oldest daughter in Hamil- 
ton. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
| and Mrs. R. Sutton are both around 
again after being in bed for some time. 

© 


toria Park by Miss Beverly Moynihan | 


Word has | 


Lodge building on the 16th, 

‘times are promised. i 

“The Girls: Progressive Club meets 
on. Monday evening ‘twice’ a month 

to learn how to fence, debate and tel] - 

stories... We all'wish themevery suc. | 

cess in their work. .. 

‘When the. Technical school closes 
at the end of March, the ladies expect 
to-start a quilting bee so they could 
help make quilts for their friends 
who want theirs done. 

The Young People’s Society are 
Giving a\pantomine of five ‘short acts 
on Feb. 23rdwhich we all look for. 
ward to as a big success. ‘Their pur- 
pose isto help the fund for the church. 

We are glad tohear that Mr. \and 4 
Mrs. Shilton’s third son, Ralph, is 
back with them after being sick for 
three weeks in a hospital,» He issuch 
a happy, lively boy who is well 
liked everywhere. 

Mrs. Alex Buchan came back tobe 
with us again after two months’ visit 
with her daughter, Mrs. Crough, of 
Windsor. She looks fine. She ex- 
pects to go to Windsor again about 
April. She is some traveller, 4 

Evelyn Hazlitt has taken a month’s 
holidays which she is spending with 
her-sister, Mrs. Gerald) Huband, in 
Ottawa, I think Miss Hazlittis fond 
of winter sports so she takes her holi- 
days in winter and there is also always 
plenty of snow in Ottawa, Wetrust 
that she enjoys every minute of her 
‘ ‘ 


eryone-is happy that Mrs. Byrne 
is with us once more after being laid 
up with - illness for several weeks. 
Though she is still a little weak, she 
is anxious to do anything for the deaf, 
1 though she is not allowedto do much for 
quite a while. She is being missed as 
interpreter at the Technical School for 
‘the Kicuwa Club. We have another 
fine friend, Mrs. Shilton, who is a 
very capable interpreter, and who takes 
Mrs. Byrne’s place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Doyle spent 
the week end of Jan. 22nd. with Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Bell in Oshaw. 
where they had a very pleasant time. 
Mr. and Mrs. W.¢Bell have a verv 
nice house which was built to their 

taste lastsummer. They seem to be 
j very. comfortably’sett'ed in it. They 
[used to live in Toronto for several 
years till two years ago, when “Mr. 
Bell obtained a position in the ‘mill 
room at General Motors Co. We 
wish them every success in their busi- 
ness. 

The Young People’s Society of the 
Wellesley Church for the Deaf enjoy- 
eda sleigh ride patty on Fety 8th. 
The weather was very ideal andthe 
snow was plentiful which added to tReir 
enjoyment. They came back to the 
Church for ‘refreshments after the 
drive. The Young People’s Society 
‘meet at the Church every other Mon- 
day to have socials, debates and games. 

Another club, named the Kicuwa, 
is attended by young married ladies who 
met every week last year to learn a 
nursing course which they enjoyed very 
much. They decided to take some 
course every year so they chose acook- 
ing course this year. Through the 
kindness of Mr. George Brigden, the 
son of the late Mr. Fred Brigden, who 
is on the Board of Education,a place 
was got for them at Technical School at 
; Collegeand Bathurst Streets. The ladies 
, would not miss a lesson for anything 
‘as they enjoy going to the Technical 

School immensely. They have a fine 
teacher who is kind enough to teach 
‘them all they want to learn. 


‘THe CANADIAN 


Winter Sports. 
Theice races were held on the after- 
noon of Thursday, February the sev- 
@enth: On the night of the sixth 
= | about ten inches of snow had fallen. 


under way at -half-past two o'clock. 

The day was mild. It caused the ice 
to be sticky but none of the children 
became too cold-while watching the 
afternoon's program of races. Points 
were credited=to the public -school 
winners, whilst the high school pupils 
were credited wins when they 
secured a place. The- points are 
totalled to those secured on the Field 


———— 
“$cnoor Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Fripay, Fesruary 15th 1929 


““Excelsiors 0 Sheiks 


Rinky Dinks 2. Monarchs * winning’ goal about 5 minutes before 


I the game finished.  Micetick in goal 
Excelsiors’ 4 Monarchs for O.S.D. saved the game on fever 
Rinky Dinks2  Sheiks 1 ‘occasions, turning aside what seemed 
With two points fora win and one for sure goals with only himself to 


2 
2 
5 


The bore Peace Off the rink in a short | a tie it may be seen that the Monarchs beat. _ Boyle again excelled when he 
ime after dinner and the events got | were winners bya narrow margin of 1 rushed alone from behind his own net 


{ through the entire B.C.I team, pulled 
j out the goalie and pushed the puck in 
jthe open net. ‘The other goals were 
jscored by McMillan, McPeake and 
| Eames. ‘Team play was good on both 
jes but the deaf boys seemed to show 


point over the Rinky Dinks. 
Second half: 
Sheiks 0 Monarchs 
Rinky Dinks3Excelsiors 
Sheiks 4 Excelsiors 


WRORNW 


Monarchs 3 Rinky Dinks 09 
Sheiks 3 Rinky Dinks ‘ailutle better condition near the end 
Monarchs 1. Excelsiors ' of the game. “We are indebted to the 


: : | B.C.L for giving us these outings and 
Again the Monarchs came through | allowing us to play during ‘their prac- 


pees 
Home News 


‘A new hot-water tank. is being in- 
stalled in the girls’ residence. 


Mary Parker was called home on 
Friday as her aunt with whom she 
lives is very. sick. 

“Lhe twins Esther and Margaret 
Bowen. of Cookstown returned to 
school after Christmas. Bessie Mc- 


Govern also came back a short time | 


Day to decide the group champions 
and prize winners. Red, yellow and 
blue ribbons, printed by the boys of the 
O. S. D. print-shop, were'awarded to 
event winners. 

The print-shop had also 4ajped out 
attractive programs and score sheets 
for the pupils.. Competition seemed 
to be keener than usual ‘and all the 
finishes were close. The following 
are the events and winners: 

Intermediate Girls; Florence Gar- 
side, Emma Mazzali and Audrey-Not- 


ago. 
Mr. Stratton, goal-tender for the 


champion O.S.D. Monarchs, also ” 


tends goal for the Y’s Men in the 
Belleville City League. Histeam are 
assured of a place in the play-offs for 
the ¥Y. M. C. A. cup. 


Alton Dick, Lemay Jette, and 


Milton Schneider are prominent in the ' 


write-ups of the hockey matches in the 
Ottawa district. These three former 
pupils are not only doing well in sport 
but have good jobs and are earning a 
good living. 

‘The winter has not been very cold, 
and it was-necessary to wait’ a’ wéek 
longer than usual before ice-cutting. 
The farm hands-are now busy cutting 
and hauling cakes of ice to the refrig- 
erator which holds enough, when fill- 
ed, to last till next winter. 


If the bear came out on Candlemas 
Day, he could see his shadow anytime 
from sunrise till sunset. Ie wasa per- 
fect winter's day with brilliant sun- 
shine. If we have six weeks cold 
weather with good ice, that will please 
the pupils. 


A. successful senior intermediate | 


skating party was held on Saturday 
January the twenty-sixth. The com- 
mittee in charge were Misses Dean- 
nard, Hegle, Carroll, Mrs. Wanna- 
inaker, Mrs. MacCluggage and Mr. 
Stratton. After skating for an hour 
and a half, the guests were treated to 
weiners and rolls, coffee and apples. 
The children have a real enjoyable 
time at their parties, and each and 
every one is a big event. 


“The gamesin the intermediate hockey 
league have provided some fine sports 
tor ourjuniors. The Pumas captained 


by Arthur McShane were winners of | 


the first section. In the second section 
the Pumas remained undefeated but 
neitherdid they win a game, ever! 
game beingatie. This left them with 


three points. The Wapiti captained i 
by Donat Maitre and the Wolverines | 


by Rene La Tour each secured »four 
points, They were to play a sudden 
death game. It resulted in a single 
point tie and the second game was two 
all, To date a champich has not been 
declared. 


Cougars 0 Wapiti 6 
Pumas 0 Wolverines 0 
Wapiti 1 “Wolverines 1 
Cougars 0 Pumas 0 
Pumas 2 Wapiti 2 
Cougars 1 Wolverines 2 


The champions, the captains of the 
four teams, the referees, and Bell, the 
league manager, will have a banquet 
early in March. 


| tage. } 


Intermediate Boys; Ian Simpson, 
Arthur McShane and Nichola Jasson. j 

Baby Boys; Jack Damore, Lucien | 
Bart and James Brennan. \ 

Baby Girls; Irene Coles, Lilian 
Pratley and Gladys'Webb. a 

100 yd. dash, Girls; Mary Parker, 
Florence Garside and Doris Wenzel. | 

100 yd. dash, Boys; Hugh McMil- 
an, John Boyle and Carl Eames. 

Jr. Inter. Boys; George Welk, 
Dominic Rolando and Roy Leth- 
, bridge. 

Jr. Girls; Appolonia Pruss, Helen 
* Hallman and Laura Cooke. 
| Junior Boys; Dominic Rolando, 
! Jimmy Perry and Lloyd Birdsell. 

. Senior Girls; Mary Parker, Julia 
\Anderson and Gladys Holt. 
| Senior Boys; John Boyle, Carl 
Eames and Hugh McMillan. 
1° Obstacle Race, Girls; Mary Park- 
er, Carrie Buchan and Norma Smith. 

‘Obstacle Race, Boys; Banco Mice- 
brick, Clarence McPeake and John 
| Boyle. 

Game Relay 


Sherritt, J. Mat- 
thews, N. Coll J. Boyle, B. Mice- 
tick and M. Parker. 

Relay Race; Mary Parker, Clarence 
McPeake, Florence Garside and Joe 
Carriere. 5 

Junior Race; Russell Manning, 
James Brennan and Gien Robertson. 

The obstacle races with all new 
stunts made a big hit and was closely 
contested. 

‘The baby race, boysand git 
| cut skates, was the most amusing part 
‘of the afternoon. . Chocolate’ “bars 
went to the winners and candy suckers 
to all entrants. 

The junior jce races provided many 
a laugh and there were a far greater 
number of juniors on skates than usual. 
{ Schwager, McPeake, Brigham, Nor- 
ma Smith and Carrie Buchan entered 
i the senior events. 
| Brigham entered a hizh school ream 
in the relay but Carriere’s team proy- 
ed the fastest. , 

The game relay proved harder than 
it looked, the honours going to Boyle's 
team. 


Senior Hockey 

| The senior league finished on Sat- 
urday afternoon Feb. second with the 
Monarchs in the lead in both halves. 
The following is a result of the scores. 


First half: 
Excelsiors 3 Rinky Dinks 3 
Monarchs 3 _Sheiks 


with a majority of one point over the’ 
other three teams. : 


/ During the league games an account 


was kept of the points won by each 
player. A goal scored counted one 
point as well as an assist to score. 
‘Two boys were tied for honors, hav- 
ing nine points to their credit. Bob 
Thompson of the Rinky Dinks scored 
nine goals, while Hugh McMillan of 
the Monarchs scored seven goals and 
assisted in two. Others who scored 
points were, J. Boyle 8, C. McPeake 
6, A. Hurtubise, A. Schwager and F. 
Meyette 5, J. Cecchini and B. Mice- 
tick 4, K. Foster, A. Wilson and W. 
Abrams 3, Mr. Blanchard, J. Mat- 
thews,G. Richardson, S. Wall and 
C. Eames 1. 
Hockey 

Belleville Collegiate 2, O#S.D. 1. 

On Thursday Jan. 31st. the deaf 
boys were fortunate to have a game 
of hockey in the arena in Belleville 
with the Belleville Collegiate team. 
The teams were eveniy matched as 
shown by the small and even score. 
The O. S. D. Were-stronger on the 
offensive but the Collegiate showed a 
little stronger defence. Boyle, wasthe 
best for O. S. D. while Black’ was the 
outstanding player for the Collegiate. 
The O. 5. D. scored their only goal 
on a nice combination play, McMi!lan 
to Thompsor to Eames. The line- 
ups were as follows: 
“O. S. D.—Goal, Micetick; defence, 
Boyle and Schwager; centre, Mo 
Millan; wings, McPeake and Thomp- 
son; alternates, Meyette, Abrams and 


Eames: 


—Goal, McKinnan; defence, 
ind Hallman; centre, Follwell; 
wings, St. Dennis and Black; altern- 
ates, Graver and Champagne. 


O. S. D. 6 Maple Leafs 0 


On Wednesday, Feb. 6th. the 
Maple Leafs, an organized hockey 
team from Belleville paid a visit to the 
©. S$. D. rink only to receive a severe 
beating. hey were outclassed by the 
boys but never gave up hope of 
getting goals until the final bell. They 
will come again and try their luck 
ayainst the O. S. D. 

The line-ups: 

O.S,D.: Goal Micetick; defence, 
Boyle and Schwager; ¢ 
Jan; wings, McPeaké@and Thompson; 


alternates, Meyette, Abrams and 


Eames. 


. Maple Leafs—Goal, Fair; defence, 
R. Hardwick and Ketchison; wings, 
Phelp and Brown; centre, N. Hard- 


wick; alternates, Cristie and Booth. 


O.6.D. 4 Belleville Collegiate 3 


The deaf boys were given the sec- W. B. Keziah i: 


entre, McMil- 


tise hour. ‘The line-ups. 
O.S.D.—Goal, Micetick;Mdefence, 
Boyle and Schwager; centre McMil- 
lan; wings, McPeake and Thompson; 
alteranates, Meyette, Abrams and 
Eames. 
B.C.I.—Goal, McKinnon; | de- 
fence, Byrnes and Hallam; centre, 
MacDonald; wings, St Dennis and 
Black; alternates, Graves and Mott. 


Contributions to Our Christ- 
mas Fund 
In addition to the numerous articles 
sent us for our pupils at Christmas, the 
following cash contributions have 
been received, the list of- which was in- 
advertently omitted from the. list that 
appeared in a previous issue. 
Mg. and Mrs. J. K. Harrison, 
Hamilton 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. T. McRoberts, 
Miss J. McRobertsand Mr. A. 
McRoberts, Bothwell . 3.00 
Miss Evelyn Haalitt, Toronto * 1:00 
Mrs. W. H. Green, Orilla -50 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Robert- 
son, Toronto 15.00 
Dr. and‘Mrs. Ar R: McMillen, 
Sarnia 
Mr_and Mrs. John Godden, 
Walkerville . 
Jack Moreland, Hamilton 4.00 


1 Mrs. Hurtubise, Callander -50 


Miss Margaret V. Kaufman, 

Palmerston 1.007 
National Fraternal Society of |g, 

the Deaf, Division No. 

98 Toronto 15.00 
Mrs. Frank Hunter, Lanark 1.00 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Ballard, 


Hamilton « 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Manning, 
. Hamilton 1.0 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dowhaszya, 
Port Arthur 2.60 
Miss Nina Brown 1.00 
Mr, and Mrs. Geo. H. Smith, 
** Torouta * 10.00 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Maw, 
Caledonia 5.00 


The Dixie 
has as one of its aims the establishment 
of a Home for the Aged and, Infirm 
deaf in the South. Mr. Robertson, the 
President, and the Executive Buard, 
are asking for suggestions on how to 
raise the necessary funds and on any 
other questions pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of the Home before they de- 
cide the ways and means of starting the 
campaign. —The Deaf Carolinian. 

Four of North Carolina’s leading 
weekly newspapers are owned and 
edited by deaf men, all of whom are 
former students of this. school. 
editor of the News- 


ond opportunity to play in the Belle- Reporter, published at Whiteville. N. 
ville arena on Friday Feb. 8th, against C.; J. M. Vestal, the Burlington 
the B.C.L team. This time the Journal, Burlington, N. C.; R. S. 
O S.D. team, being more ‘accustomed Taylor, The Duplin Record, ‘War- 


to the large ice and the blue line game, 


saw, N. C.; and Joel M: Bird, 


were more fortunate in turning defeat The Bryson City “Limes, Bryson 


injo victory. The match was keenly City, N.C. We 


challenge any other 


contested throughout, the deaf boys States to produce the names of more 
coming from behind on three occa- deaf editors than North Carolina. - 


sions to tie the score and notch the 


—Deaf Carolinian. 


‘February 
February, March, April, May, — 
Who's to be it on this fine day? 
‘One, two, three, : 


Oh ’tis you, I see! " ' get the honey into 
|neked al he be 
How Roony Rabbit Saved |1ES°44l nu 


Broony Bear “Thar is the 
Once upon a time Roony Rabbit: saw in myilife,”” said 
and Broony Beag were great friends. | ‘I don't like it, Tam 

‘Whenever they met they would ‘tell ‘and'see what, happens. © 
. each other where,to fod nice jee "means elie So he hid in another ae can 
to eat. Bears are very fond of berries bush and wat : he honey. ‘ : 
buethe food they love best of all is — Old Broony Bear was far away but} So Broony Bear got the honey after Only ene more, ball anew, throw it! 
honey. Whenever Ronny, Rabbit the wind carried the smell of honey to all.” “Oh, the mat fate he ‘f 
found where there were lots of berries him. | My, but it smelled good! He Ac ; se Bley i 7m ani rolic 
he would always tell his friend, or if must find it. So he hurried) through The Drum ying in the snow! 
he found’a hive of bees among the the woods, following the smell of the Bet ns 5 
rocks he would be sure to hunt up honey i My. daddy bought me:a big bass drum, A Trip to 
Broony Bear and tell him about it. It did not take along to get there. Boom-boom-diddee-boom! ' 

‘Now Renny Fox and Broony Bear He walked round and/round the tree | I wonder where'so much noise comes ! 
sdid not like each other at all. And with his nose in the air ‘ll he found from, ‘ 

Renny was all the time trying to think the honey on the ground. | It was odd| Boom-boom-diddee-boom! 

up some way to make trouble for to find honey on the ground, but! Rob b = 

Broony, But Broony was so big and Broony Bear did not care so long as it liana wants to be a General, grand 
strong that it was hard to find any way was real honey. He licked it all up | iJane would wave a sword in hand, 
seoturt him, At. list, however, and then found that there was some But ]—I'll be the whole brass band 
Renny thought. of a very cel plan more on the fide af the tree. He| Boom-boom-diddee-boom! 
arid determined to try it right away. licked it up and up till he came to the . 

He hunted about in the woods till stone. He pushed this aside with his ! Wei net airaiiiol anyones) 
he found just the tree he wanted. [t nose and then stuck his nose far into win. flug, ee dan aki b 
‘was a mighty ak tre ve a smal aheihole ae up to his eyes. Hoe! ord, a big bass. almost faced Coma ae We shall? 
hole in its side about five feet from the ut the big stone kept jogging against . sail into Port Limon to-day. 
set Here, he decided) was the hinhead’andiheldid not hkeries4/So hey). boomboom, diddee-boom! Soon the boat docked, Phil rode on 
place to trick old Broony Bear. drew back and struck the stone a hacd | We'll scare away the enemy a train to his uncle’s home. _ He stay. 

He went at night and stole a long blow with his paw and stuck his ‘nose | They'll never guess we are but three ed there several weeks. His uncle 
rope from one of the yards, in the back into the hole without seeingwhat Bobby, Jane, my Drum, and Me took him all over the plantation. 
village and brought it to the tree. the stone would do. Of course the; Boom-boom-diddee-boom ! + ‘The tall banana plants grew in rows. 
The next morning he met young stone swung far out and then came Jessie H Racaweather ‘The,long, broad leaves made a thick 
Chippy Squirrel hunting for nuts. | back and banged him on the head. ie ; * roof overhead. A stalk grew in the! J 

“Hullo, Chippy,”’ he said, ‘‘I” knocked him over and he went oa ee middle of each plant. Each stalk bore 
know where you can find lots and lots on the erat Fino re What We Learn one Burch ct pana WR bine i 
of nuts.”’ roony Bear sat up and rubbed his; : , of young bananas did not hang like 

“Is that so? Please tell me.” | poor bruised head with his paws and| Little children as they grow those that Phil had seen in the store. | 

“VW ill if you will help me first. then looked all about to see what had Many things must do and know: They pointed up. 
You see | have a long rope here to struck him. He could see nothing at They must learn to talk and write, Phil’s uncle told him how bananas J 


es, come along,’” said Ron- 


"Yes, ¥ 
“*{ will hold back the stone while 


aBanana Plan. 
tation 
By Florence E. Matthews 


make a swing, but ] cannot climb the all Say their little prayers at night. are planted. ‘‘We do not grow bi- 
tree. If you will help me hang the **My goodness, what was. that?’’ ) They must learn to count and spell, nanas from seed,” he said. “‘Aftera. | 
rope | will tell you where to find the he said to himself. His head was ‘They must learn the time,to tell. plant bears a bunch of bananas, it dies, | 
nuts.’’ Chippy was quite willing to very, very sore. He rubbed it and They must have clean hands and and suckers spring up from the root. J 
do this. He took the end ofthe rope and rubbed it with his paws until he | faces. ! We cut off these suckers and plant 
oy in bis mouth and ran up the tree and felt better. Then he thought of the, Learn to putthings in their places. them. After a yearor a'yeat and ahalf, | 
threw the rope over a limb, $o now honey again. He started for the tree | They must learn to be polite. each one bears a bunch of bananas.”” 
both ends of the rope were near the once more. Ronny Rabbitlookedand! Early go to bed each night. + Phil saw men picking the bananas. | 


ground. Renny told him where the saw Renny Fox behind the bush laugh- | Little children as they grow + i They pulled down the stalks and chop- | 
nutscould be found and he ran away ing_as hard as he could. | Broony Many things must do and know. ped off the bunchesof bananas. The | 


to get them. Béar came back to the tree, stood up on bananas were green. They would 
The next thing Renny did was to on his hind feet and got his nose in! ripen on their long journey to market. | 
find a big rough stone. He rolled it che-hole again. But the stone made | Winter |The men loaded the bananas on 


a5 & w, flat. cars drawn by little ponies. 
Mybsnl Rebruary. sue shines cold, | The ponies drew the eananasiio' da 
a GRC A When if id air | freight cars, nearthe plantation. The 

¢ wings of winter slow unfol | freight cars carried thém to the harbor. 
; Sometimes Phil’s uncle sent the bana- 
as to the harborby truck. Sometimes“) 
‘he sent them down the river in: boats. 
} One day Phil helped his uncle ke 


to the tree and tied one end of the him very angry and he hit it again, 
rope tightly around it. ‘Then hepull- harder than before. It came back 
ed on the other end ofthe rope and it and whacked him on the head again 
lifted the stone so that, it hung right and gave him such a terrible bump |< vin 
near he tree and) Coverd the: hole: ini that ie almosel broke his hicad!” mire‘ s nndeanow,, the golden) summer 
the tree was very angry by this time. there. 

But this was only the  begifning. He looked and saw the stone faery rR 


x The hardest part was yet to come. | swinging a little and he rushed for jit. | A a : 
> He must find some honey. Renny — ‘‘I know now, and I will fix you,” Valentine Guessing a boatload of bananas down the river. |] 
a Fox hunted among the rocks day after’ he He hit the stone time and Anna Mepary ‘They came to the harbor, where the | 
day until at last he saw where some again and every time he hitit the stone Valentine's the day there comes big fruit boat, ‘‘Ramota,’’ was dock- 
bees were going into a’hole and com- came back and knocked him over. ' Something nice for you ed. 
ing outy ‘Then he knew that he had , His nose was all bloody and one of ‘That is called a valentine, While their little boat was being un- 
found a beehive. his teeth was knocked out. Then ~ Andis pretty, too. loaded, Phil and his uncle waited on 
Just at this time Ronny Rabbitcame Ronny Rabbit understood. Renny : the pier. It was anoisy, busy plac 
hopping along and saw Renny pawing Fox was trying to make Broony Bear, On itis a great big heart, ‘Trains and trucks came down to 
at the rocks and trying to dig some-_ kill himself! ‘ Or abird that sings edge of the pier. Boats were com! 
t thing out. Bees were buzzing about ° ‘‘Stop, Broony, stop!’’ he scream- Sweetest love notes, as it flies, and going. Bananas were being loa 
: his head and trying to sting him, but ed, and rushed out to the bear. With its shiny wings, af in. the hold of ane be ft bo 
Renny never once stopped. “Don’t you see that the stone will lany natives were there with bana- 
aT Beviet what Renny Fox can be kill ¥outtes Broonyilooked areundtat late en you aeons nas. Some, carried them on. their 
i doing,*: said Ronny Rabbit to himself. Ronny Rabbit. owas senna ieee BOL backs. Some brought them in on pon- | 


If you can’t its fine to know, 


Sanieone’sthoughtof you! ies. Others had little two-wheeled 


carts drawn by oxen. e 

Phil came brome on the ‘‘Ramota 
He brought some bananas from_,his 
uncle’s plantation. He took them to 
school. There was one for each child 
in the second grade, and one for 


“T think I had better wait and watch ‘What do mean?”’ he growled. 

him ’’ So he hid ina clump of grass “‘I’ll fix that old stone. — Just watch 

at ane: eR mere He Lie to rush at it 

¢did not take Renny long to reach again but Ronny it got in front , 

thelhoney: When he found! it che ot him: x e The Owner Away 
brought a large leaf and scraped some “Stop!” he said. “I will’show — Hark! hark! What's that noise? | 

a the of honey ontoit.. Then he picked you.’’, Then he told Broony Bear Something's the matter with the 


up the leaf and ran Of course allthat he had seen, how Renny - Fox toys. teacher, too. 

Ronny Rabbit followed him. had brought the honey and put it in Scrub! scrub! Swish, swash! The next time that the ‘‘Ramota”’ 
“*Hone! said Ronny Rabbit to the hole on purpose to make trouble The biggest doll is trying to wash. | brought bananas from Costa Rica, the 

himself. *‘! wonder whatin,the world for Broony Bear. The other dolls are making cake; | second grade wentto see them unload- 

he wants with honey. Foxesdon’teat “Look! There he goes now,”’ The new cook-stove is beginning | ed. Some of the bananas were ripe. 

honey.’ said Ronny, pointing through the - to bake; ‘They. were sold to stores that were 


When Renny Fox came to the tree trees. Sure enough there was Renny ‘The table is setting itself, you see; near. Some were still green. ‘They | 
he put some of the honey on the Fox sneaking away as faxtashe could They must be expecting friends , Were put on freight cars and sent to 
ground and rubbed some on the tree. go to tea. other cities. 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


The Lion, and the | 
‘A lion anda bear had 
gether for the hunt, Soon 
"captured aikid, but, not being able to | 


agree UpO! 


they were both so exhausted that they , 
lay upon the ground almost ‘unable to 
move. ..A.fox, who had| watched the 


bate from a distance, now. erept bread??” them, but he ci 

closer.) Seeing the kid lying apart “Give me_a crust of bread,’’ ans- | people he had ne eet ees 
from the helpless combatants, he seiz-_wered the King. . \bimself'at a monastery on the Con- 
cd it and made off as fast as he could. “The Golden Touch, or your dear | tinent to be able to do more for the 
When the lion.and the bear saw the little Marygold?”” Trish and convertthem to Christianity. 

_ prey, over which they had fought, “Oh, my child, my dear child!” He then went to Ireland with ther. 
disappear, they confessed to each cried Midas, “| priests and began his work. Of course, + 


other that they had been very foolish 
thus to serve the turn of a fox. 


King Midas 

Once upon a time there lived a very 
rich king, Whose name was Midas. 
King Midas had a little daughter. I 
do not know her name, so J will call 
her Marygold. ‘This King was very 
fond of gold. “He loved it more than 
anything in the world. When Mary- 
gold picked buttercups and dandelions, 
he used to say, “If these flowers were 
as golden ag they look, I would pick 
them.’?. One day King Midas was in 
his treasure room counting his trea- 
sure. Helooked up and saw a strang- 
erin the room. ‘You are rich man, 
friend Midas,’’ said the stranger. 

“Yes, I have some gold,’ answer- 
ed Midas, ‘but it is not enough.” 

“What!’? cried the stranger. “Are 
you not. satisfied?’’ Midas shook 
his head, ‘‘What would satisfy you? 
What do you wish??? King Midas 
thought, and thought. At last he look- 
edat the stranger and said, ‘‘l wish 
that everything that I touch may turn 
to gold.’’ ‘‘Are you sure that you 
would be satisfied then?” ‘‘Yes,’’ an- 
swered Midas. “I would ask for noth- 
ing more.’’ ‘‘Itshall be asyou wish,’” 
said the stranger. ‘’To-morrow at 
sunrise you shall have the Golden 
Touch.’’ 

‘When the sun peeped into the room, 
King Midas jumped out of bed. He 
touched a chair. It’ turned to gold. 
He touched the bed andthe table, and 
they were changed to solid, shining 
gold. He dressed himself, and all his 
clothes were gold. Then King Midas 
went into his garden. ‘‘Now,’” he 
thought, ‘‘I can have the most beauti- 
ful garden in the world.’” 

So he touched all the leaves and 
flowers, and they became shining gold. 

When the King had done this he 
was hungry, s0 he went to the palace 
for his breakfast. He tried to drink 
some coffee. When he touched it 
with his lips it changed to gold. He 
touched the fish on his plate. It be- 
came a pretty gold fish and he could 
not eat it. Hetook an egg. That, 
too, turned into gold. You would 
think it was laid by the golden goose, 
but King Kidas is the only goose in this 
story. Just then Marygold ran to her 
father and put her arms about his neck. 

‘Good morning, dear Father,”’ she 
said. ‘The King kissed his little daugh- 
ter. ‘*My dear, dear Marygold,”” he 
cried, But Marygold did-not answer. 
‘Alas! What had he done! His dear 
daughter, his sweet little Marygold, 
was changed to gold by his kiss. 

King Midas wept. 

Now, at last, he did not care for 
gold. 

His little daughter. was dearer to him 
than all the gold in the world. 

“How can I live without, my dear 
Marygold?? he thought. “I would 
give all my money if my little girl 
could come back to me.”” 
«Phen the stranger, came again. 

‘Well, friend Midas,’” he said. how 

do you like the Golden Touch?”’” 


ed to- ‘I know now that gold is not every- | iver and carried) hi 4 
mtenyS ry- | tive carried: him’ off “as ‘slave. 
‘they had thing. He'was a slave’ in Ireland. for ane 


the division of ‘the’ prey, “Which do Gea thinklia Sonne He had been taught to be a Christain, 


they began to fight: fiercely) © When z and he w: h gri 
they mn they sopped the combat, aos Golden Touch, or a cup of wa-| heathen Fe ny ee ee the 


and sprinkle everything youhavetouch- thing they did at this feast was to light 


“Tam very unhappy,’? said Midas. | pirate ship from Ireland sailed up the 


“Let us see,”’ said the stranger. | Yeas and was made to herd cattle. 


“A cup of water!” cied the King. | egg nd nave Paces Rane Hi 
‘The Golden Touch, or a crust of | friends wanted him to coe ei 


“She is worth more than al the gold Pole ee Ce 

in the world. : _ | stories are told about St. Patrick; only 

‘Go, then, to the oe at the foot one will be given. 

f your garden, said the stranger. f ii 

"The water ofthe river will akeagay SN et oes hey Kanencle Mah 

the Golden Touch. palate. It was. the. spring festival, 
Fill this pitcher with the water about the time of our Easter, and one 


ed.” King Midas ran through the the King’s fire. | Now, no one -was 
garden and jumped into the river. allowed to make a fire on this night| 
Then he filed the pitcher and ran. before the King lighted his. St Fa- 
back to the palace, He sprinkled the. ‘tick and his friends were camped 4 
water over the golden child, and she feW.miles away on a bill, and as night | 
became his own ‘dear litle” laughing, “came on they lighted fire for warmth: 
Meee Meoolience more The King saw the fire and led his 
‘men to seize these bold men and put 
them to death. | However, St. Pa- 
The Rose trick was protected by miracles from | 
sche theit violence, and finally succeeded 
e emblem of the house of Tudor’ in converting the King from his. evil 
—the line which, in 1485, ascended ways to Christianity. ? 
throne of. England in the person of se. Patrick then went up and down | 


Henry VII. He was the representa- Jreland, preaching and building ni 


tion of the house ot Lancaster, whose Churches, schools, and monasteries. 
emblem wae the red rose, andthe Many pupils came to these monasteries 
married Elizabeth of York, theheiress and helped to civilize a great many 
of the house of York, whose emblem ¢cher countries, ‘That is- why St. | 
Saat eaniic yore. do Shakespeatetalls \uaceea pce er eet pconaaiaral 
how the partisans of the house of Lan- {reland. 
caster and York chose.their emblem i 
from the rose-trees in the gardens of 

the Temple in London, at the begin- ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin | 
ning of their conflict, known in history Many, many years ago the little 


as the Wars of the Roses. town of Hamelin, in Brunswick, by 
p the river Weser, was infested with 
The Thistle rats; ‘There never was such a plague 


Once in days of old when the of rats before. They killed the cats, 
Danes were invading Scotland they they gnawed the bacon, they ate the 
planned to attack by night. They crept cheese, they bit the babies. They 
on the Scotch camp, barefooted and squeaked and scratched and scurried, 
unnoticed, until one of the men set There wastno catching them nor kil- 
his foot ona thistle and criedout. The 10F them. So the good people of 
Scots, aroused, defeated the Danes Hamelin town were beside them- 
‘with ‘terrible slaughter. Ever since, Selves to know what to do. 
the thistle has been the emblem of | 


{ Remember, I Remember 


I remember, I remember 
‘The house where Iwas born, 
‘The little window where the sun. 
‘Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, often wish the night 
Had bore my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, ted and white, 
The violets, and the lily-cups— 
‘Those flowers made of light! « 
‘The lilacs where the robin built, 
‘And where my brother set 
‘The laburnum on his birthday, — 
‘The tree is living yet! 


Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush av f 
‘To swallowson the wing; 
Myspirit flew in feathers then, 
‘That is so heavy now, 
‘And summer pools could hardly cool 
‘The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember 1 


I remember, I remember 
‘The fir-trees dark and high; 
Tused to think their slender tops 


Were close against the sky: 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now tis little joy 


‘To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
‘Than when I was a boy. 


The Traitor Girl 


Most of us have probabiy read of 
men who were traitors to their coun- 
try. But not all of the traitors have 
been men, for we read in history of a 
girl who betrayed her country. Her 
ame was Tarpeia, and she was the 
daughter of aRoman guard, whose 
business it was stand at the outer gate 
‘of the citadel to keep watch over the 
enemy. 

‘At thistime the Sabines were be- 
sieging Rome. Their camp was 
only a few hundred yard from the 
city wall. Just a short distance out- 
side the gate was a public well, where ~ 
Tarpeia used frequently to go for 
water, Often she would meet the 
Sabine soldiers and talk with them. 
The soldiers wore silver rings and 
bracelets on their left arms, and « the 
ornaments attracted the girl’s attention. 
The soldiers soon learned that she was 
the daughter of the guard, and they 
planned to tempt her to betray the city. 


Tarpeia promised to unlock the gate 
that her father guarded, if they would 


‘give her whatthey wore on their. left 
Now there came to that town a most , arms, meaning their silver rings and 


Scotland. ¢ , wonderful piper. He played the , bracelets. She did not remember that 


" strangest tunes and wore the queerest 
kind of clothes, all patched and varie~ 


the soldiers also wore heavy brass 
shields’on their left arms. 


The Shamrock . y “ 
uted. ‘They called him the Pied | coon the night came when Tarpeia 


St. Patrick, preaching to the Irish Piper. The Pied Piper proposed to 
when they were still heathen, found it | the people of Hamelin, provided they 
hard to explain to them the Trinity; | would give him a thousand guilders, 
he held up a shamrock and showed | to free the town of rats. They agreed. 
very simply how there may be thtee| The Piper began to play, a: strange 
parts in one whole. It thus became | ine on his magic pipe. No sooner 
associated through the patron saint of had he begun than the rats began to 
Ireland with Ireland itself: ra ee eetiy rats, black. rate, brown 
rats, old and young, large and small. 
The Leek They followed the Piper as he went 


he Welsh under King Cadwallad- | from streetto street, until He led them 
ae 640, were fighting against the , to the river Weser, where they all 
Saxons. By the’ special direction of | plunged in and perished. All Hamelin 
St. David, their patron saint, the |town rejoiced over their deliverance. 
‘Welsh all wore leeks in their caps so! Tl Pipe is tho 
that they might recognize each other guilders. ‘‘It’s too much,”” said ithe 
in battle, ‘The Saxons, for want of ungrateful, Mayor, “for so small a 

some common badge, mistook friengs labour. Take fifty. 
for foes and were defeated, utterly. | ‘The Piper said no more. Hetook 
for fost neieck became the emblem | out his pipe and played asecond tune. 
It was a wonderful melody. ~All the 


vee children of Hamelin town began to 
A gather round him, running and. skip- 

St. Patrick fing. and tripping. They. followed 

A little while before the Romans | the Piper from street 
left Britain, a boy was born on the | tothe country, to Koppelberg. ill, 
banks of the Clyde, who became the | and—you will hardly believe it—on 
great apostle of. ‘Christianity to Ireland. | they went straight th 
His parents are sai 
him as well as they 
he was about sixteeen, years 0) 


could, until when ; the children 
Id a Hamelin town! 


'd. to have educated | berg Hill. And neither the Piper nor s 0 h 
‘were ever seen again In Rome passed into the city. 


was to perform her wicked ” act. 
‘When all was still, she left her bed, 
procured the key, and quietly unlock- 
Yedthe great city gate. The Sabine 
soldiers were waiting. outside the 
‘walls. Silently they passed through 
the gate and entered the Gitadel. = * 


Tarpeia stood near the gate as» the 
soldiers filed in: Of course she Jook- 
| ed for her reward. | She held out her 
; hand to the first soldier that entered. 
| Instead of giving her the silver rings 
jand bracelets, he dropped his heavy 
brass shield upon her head. It was 
so heavy that it bore her to the 
‘Ground. ‘Then came the second sol- 
\ dier andhe said: ‘“Here, take your 

reward,!? and he threw his great 
| shield upon her, Then came. the 
third, and the fourth, —all hurled their 
\ Shields down upon her. Soon poor 
|-Tarpeia was buried beneath a. great 
mass of brass shields, and. her body 
‘was crushed. ‘This was the reward 


to street, out IN-! 112+ the Sabine soldiers gave her for 


betraying her city. 


rough Koppel-! As she lay dead near the gate that 


he had unlocked, the enemies of 


| Selected. 


|. (Continued from Pagel) 
Twished thatI could. Instead, [made 
tracks for the nearest farmhc As 
it happened, this was Mr. Winstead’s 
place: “You know, those nice people 
who go to our church. They were 


scurrying about, getting things closed |- 


up forthe storm. I helped round up 
half dozen hens, with their chickens. 
Then Mr. Winstead and Bob and 
J had to make a dash forthe barn, just 
before the wind and deluge struck us. 
“Just‘as we reached shelter, there 
came a clatter and rattle and bang, and 
a lot of shouting, and down the lane tore 
a team of frightened horses with old 
Mr. Gribbins sawing on the sin 
an effort to stop them. Scared at the 
the thunder, they were running, blind 
and crazy, straight away from home. 
‘The wagon pole struck the barn. 

One of the horses went down in a 
heap, though not hurt a mite, as we 
found afterwards. The other stood 
there trembling, poor beast. 
“Mr. Gribbins wasn’t so lucky. 
He went out of the wagon as if he had 
been fired from it, when the pole 
struck., He managed to break an arm 
when he landed. 

‘‘We gathered him up and got him 
into the barn. _ Bob got the fallen 
horse free of the harness and up, and 
stabled them both until the storm was 
over. Wrapped in z horse blanket, 
I ran to the house and telephoned for 
Dr. Carson to come rightout, as soon 
as the storm lulled a little. He came 
promptly —his car isn’t afraid of storms 
it seems. _ He fixed up the arm, and 
they got the old man all in good shape 
for Bob to drive him home. The 
doctor went to run his car out of the 
wagon shed when he was ready to 
leave, and found that it wouldn’t bu- 
dge.—- He is no-mechanician, and the 
Winsteads don’t have a car. It was 
me tothe rescue then. I was sure 
glad that I had tinkered a Ipt around 
the old family bus at home. I found 
the trouble, and in a little while got 
him ready to go. 

“Right then the reai fun began, 
Pauline. — Dr. Carson pulled out his 
wallet and wanted to know how much | 
he owed me. [ laughed at the thought 

of him owing me! With that bill of ; 
his standing, for pulling me through! 

So he put his money away and glzred | 
at me benevolently. 

“**Thank you, Roger,’ he said, “if 
thatis all the pay you want fora clever | 
piece of work, Who taught you 
that trick? I thought you were a} 
book-keeper.’ ; | 

“T explained my practice in tinker- 
ing the family go-cart. i 

“Drive, too?’ he shot at me next. | 
I admitted the charge. 

‘* “What were you doing away out 
here?,’ he asked, abruptly. I con- 
fessed. 

‘Just what you ordered, you know,” 
I added in self-defence. 

“© ‘Qut-of-doors work—yes,’ he 
owned. ‘I didn’t say or think farm 
work, though. That would be too, 
strenuou’ for you, my boy.’ And he 
shook his head at me. 

‘\‘Suppose he tries it with me?’ 
Mr. Winstead proposed, as he caught 
the idea. ‘I won't overwork him.’ 

““*T was. just over at his house. to 
offer him @ job,” put in Mr. Grib- 
bins. “But I want a real worker. 
I'll give him a chance s 

““*How would you like to drive 
and care for my car for a while?’ ”” 
Dr. Carson bid right then. There 
was a twinkle in his good old eyes. 

“I was going to hunt a new man to- 
morrow. | didn’t know howto spare 
the time; but my man is off on a big- 
ger job, that wouldn’t wait. About 
the bookkeeping, too. You can look 
after mine, if you will when 1 am in 


| 


| much wonder to the sightseer as the 


that soberly marched with their keepers 


me,” he said. See 
“So, Pauline, girl, you know where 
I go to work to-morrow. — [thanked 
Mr. ‘Winstead and Mr. Gribbins for 
their offers. I felt like thanking old 
Mr. Gribbins for breaking his: arm 
and needing the doctor and getting 
meajob. My last and only chance 
at it, too, for otherwise Dr, Carson 
would never have thought of me as a 
driver for his car. He would have 
found some one.else to-morrow. As 
ic has turned out, I am going to be on 
the-road a Jot this summer, with one 
of the finest doctors ever. Iwill be 
getting the sun and the air 1 need— 
and earning the salary that will make 
old bad luck take to the woods.’” 

“Bad luck!”’ Pauline: repeated the 
words softly. ““There never was any. 
such thing, Roger. Let's say “Thank 
you, Father, for the best love and care 
his children could ask.’” 

And two young heads bowed rever- 
ently side by side, in glad thanksgiving, 
where one had bent in deepest despair 
such a little while before. 


Singular Sights in Old London | the’ steps.of St. Paul’s and around the | 


By ARTHUR W. BROWN 


Yes, we saw the world-famous 
sight of London, stately Saint Paul’s, 
wonderful Westminster, incomparable 
St. Stephen’s, the very ii ‘ing 
‘Tower, the universally known London ! 
Bridge, spacious and artistic Trafalgar 
Square, gay Piccadilly, smart Leinster 
Square, the noted Strand, congested 
Cheapside, the rushing, bewildering 
traffic at the Bank, the royal residences ! 
and the notable par! I] were a} 
feast of fine. things tor sightseers. and 


art, history and literature. 


But there are other sights and hap- 
penings, not in the above class, per- 
haps never advertised because they are 
incidental and arise out ‘of situations 

d circumstances that make sunshine 
and shadow on the dial of the great 
city’s life. These here related may 
be as full of interest and excite as 


more-talked-of things. 


Doubtless many, like us, pay their 
tribute gladly before Landseer’s great 
bronze lions in Trafalgar Square and 
Boadicea’s spirited marble team urged 
on by the noble marble figure of the 
ancient queen on the Thames Em- 
bankment. But these did not open 
the eyes so wide. nor fascinate the at- 
tention so intensely, as five elephants 


in charge from Stepney Green to 
Bishopsgate railway station, where 
they were to be shipped to Germany, 
one morning. They padded down 
the thronged streets blinking and wink- 
ing their mild eyes at small boys who 
gazed open-mouthed at the pavement- 
edge, and gently poked the end of 
their very inquisitive trunks where 
some bag or basket held within reach | 
by man or woman suggested to their 
elephantine digestion a treat. H 


The traffic was certainly held up, | 
in more senses than one, as these an-! 


‘ imals of tremendous avoirdupois march- ’ 


ed past... The policeman at avery im- 
portant centre controlling the traffic 
probably felt his own importance in an 
unusual way as he signalled, in a lord- 
ly way, for their passage. 

Those streets outdid the Zoo or any 
circus procession that day as those five 
elephants filed by. It gave point to 
the oft-used ejaculation that particular- 
ly applies to London, ‘‘You never 


especially for students and lovers of | a 


trate, has an irresistible way with it. 


@ case of © descend 
from the Sublime to’ the ridiculous tg. 
ask if “‘the cat’s meat man’” is pecy: 
liar to London.’ Quite a number 
men earn a living by peddling una. 
tractive looking meat sold in penny of | 
two-penny hunks for the cat; and lik 
ly, too, for the dog, where one is kept | 
‘To the’ stranger in London town it is 
amusing 'to see and hear these vendor 
with their peculiar commodity, and 
their still more peculiar cry that is not 
unlike the Australian Coo-ee! Yes ye, 
shall put the cat's meat man down a 
one of the most interesting oddities of 
London: He will be in higher clas: 
of interest than the quaint, queer-look-1 
ing figures of Gog and Magog in the 
ancient Guildhall or the Becfeater 
Guards at the Tower. + - 


The politeness of Londoners is. 


‘There were so many people about, 
‘over and above the’ ordinary- crowd, 
and people were standing at the doors 
of houses and shops, children by the 
Score were running and — shouting, 
Alarms were soon quelled. The great 
object of interest and the cause of ‘all 
the excitement was the progress of five 
cows down the streets in’a rather 
frightened and bewildered fashion. 
If they had been brown’ bears surely 
there could have been no greater 
interest. But those cows were almost 
at rare on those East London streets 
as bears would be. It was a sight not 
to miss; you could read that in the 
children’s faces as they followed the 
creatures, and in the way the mothers 
held their babies up to windows and 
cod at doors wah ren to afford them 
a glimpse of the kind of living thing that} |) - 4 
filled up the morning's milk bottle. | ‘hing:temarkable. | That is one out 

y faa 14 
_ A London scene more beautiful in! with the visitor. Here is struck a 
its setting and. sweeter to taste and | stream of life that shows up courtesy! 
memory, was-the large flocks of pige-| and charity more than anything else! 
‘ons, So very tame and entertaining, on | The cockney takes to patience and 
politeness like a duck takes to water. | 
And this courtesy is not extended with) 
the cold formality we have noticed in 4 
some places or the effusiveness in 
i re others," It'comes from the heart, and | 
dow gazing, and walking art galleries | we meet it everywhere. One day an | 
and over museums’ endless floor space | American, guide in hand, but with a 
it isa complete rest and change to | worried look on his face, stopped. us 
spend time, as many do, with these ; inthe City and asked for Cannon Street. 
cooing fluttering, half-bold, half-shy, | The request for guidance was made 
birds of lovely feather. A picture of | a busy comer and loud enough to be 
a boy oo the set ot Sc Paul : Band, heard by others. While we were 
ing amid a great flock of them, feeding ' thinki i smart 
aha cord dual he kad bought GaeTihe rate ne Ee 
purpose, a pigeon perched on his shoul- 
ler, and another on his outstretched 
hand picking up the grains he held, 
will always remain with us. 


Royal Exchange: Feeding and mak- } 
ing friends with the pigeons has be- 
come to young visitors one of the di 
lights of London.” From shop 


stranger's help. Each was instantly 
and gladly at the service of the woe- 
fully lost visitor, one of them with the 
utmost enthusiasm and. pleasure walk- 
ing down part of a street, the better to 


An unexpected sight at Westminster | in i treet, 
direct him and put him right. 


was the disfiguring and transfiguring of 
Big Ben’s (the Westminster clock) 
face. Like a large fly, the.well-known, 
steeplejack, Mr. Larnin, was tem- 
porarily disfiguring the well-known 
face by swinging before first one por- 
tion and then another, working out a 
transfiguration of the dial by removing 
with brush and solution the grime that 
had accumulated in three and a_ half 
years. At that dizzy heightof some 
190 feet from the ground he satin a 
kind of chair slung from a scaffold pole 
jutting out from the battlements which 
surmounted the -clock face. And 
there he was kept busy doing his bit 
to paint the town white; and success 
attended his effort, forthe- opal glass 
was standing out bright and clear where 
he had labored. Of course hehad te 
keep a wary eye on the moving minute 
hand, for he did notrequest time to 
stay for him. Perhaps he thought that 
time might unfeelingly take him by | picture that time never dims and of 
the forelock, for he periodically ad-| which the heart never tires. 

justed his position to avoid the minute |/ 
hand, which is fourteen feet long and 
weights about two hundredweight, and | 
though it does not travel at a_reckless 


the case at a metropolitan station not 
so long ago. A City man kindly put 


picked his pocket: 
toa hundred courtesies. 


one of the big things in London. 
The traffic, so tremendous and fasci 
nating, is under remarkable control by. 
those keepers of the public safety— 
London’s police—who never fail to 
impress the visitor. 


the streets clear the way for 
cripple or a bevy of little child 


leaves with the observer a mental 


again and again through many years 


ing with his bicycle in the centre of a 
busy square receiving the directions he 
‘had asked for from a kind, courteous 
policeman who, meanwhile, for a few. 
seconds, was holding up the traffic of 
several streets to help and. protect. the 
laddie. ‘To a lover of boys.and to all 
solicitous of their welfare that sight was 
suggestive of an attitude and disposition 
that might be adopted on every good 
line. It is well to let the traffic of 
at the foot of the Cenotaph—it was | things wait if necessary, and let sup- 
hot a wreath, just a modest bunch of | porters and custodians of law and order 
garden flowers of the old fashioned concentrate on helping the boy to the 
kind—read, “‘Our George; flowers right way. 


London’s war memorials are® ni- 
merous, and many of them magnifi- 
cent, and all of outstanding interest. 
Bur what makes the great Cenotaph in 
Whitehill and the grave of the un- 
known warrior in the Abbey so very 
impressive are the wreaths laid on them 
or by them, with their touching writ- 
ten tributes to the dear dead. One, 


© 


\ly dressed business-men came. to. the J 


There is rudeness, of course, as was | 


his arms round a cripple boy to lifthim ] 
out of a train—an act much admired jj 
by many observers; but while it was | 
being done the ungrateful litle fellow 4 
-* But itis safe to say | 
such rudeness is only in a ratio of one 4 
Common | 
politeness, genuine and delightful, is J 


But to see the | 
exercise of that recognized authority in 


lone 
rd, oF 
for a lady with a baby in a go-@art, ~ 


One suth sight that will recur to us | 


was that of a twelve-year-old boy stand- 
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Praying Dick and His Bible ‘They will meet,—he stopped as if ‘He Will Give Them Back” 


Te Message hoking for an instant— ‘in six or seven 1 We are quite sure 


By William H. Hamby, in the ‘Chrinian | That He will give them back —bright, pure, 
Te Wari? was eovaahunered andtwenty dollars 'yond Mud Flat, on that crooked | we jne"he wil but k : 
i i amon Hi ” now he will but 
1 OME of Pea ayn eas | scout rs than twice what he re- stretch of road. Nothing on earth can | Our own and his until seeP all ask 
ie reerieieas calyractarunare eived at Mud Flat. But of late he had save them.’ Wel eave hel aceto Cncaniet aes 
erence putters: even. not hoped for any promotion; even a No one spoke, buteach man watch- | To break the strands reaching between _ 
ecient abu ortere ue chabee at the same salary would have _ed the second-hand of his watch as it | je‘qeis not mean though Heaven be fai 
ee re * rai ; been we te tf i \—thoug! leaver — 
jnsisted it was a providence. As for! ome | crept around and around. Outside } To change the spirits entariage hire qaat 
ine acy See ar aalionly ay, |g esr See down in the yards the shrill whistle of |___ they forget : 
Sree ntoraniic wan andy never | the railroad building at Mayfield, head the wrecking-train blewagainandagain, iis res unaied seat 
iedioletplaini ee hever | quarters for the Missouri division. It calling the crew to duty; the train-! 74. Bes teolstllsoneeyers 
Dick Cameron, known to the other! a pleasant May night, and a va-; master was busy at the telephone call-| oes 
cavexd memon the Missouri d vcr grant breeze wandered in . through | ing doctors; along the platform andin He will not take § 
aac. on tei dion me open. window and sed he |e Yr eg nest reverand tee OT 
ore Dick: was day. operator: at Nig , sheets on the despatchers’ tables. One , the rescue-train. ; That they are lost to’me and you. 
Fhe Tnifact, he was the only opér ' of the despatchers relaxed fora mo-— But inside the men stood silent, par- | I do believe 
Mud Fis neh ly opera-| ment, and yawned. Everything was alyzed by the horror of it, watching | They will receive 
tor at,Mud Flat, and also agent. He! running smoothly. The Limited w: the seconds tick away. Us—you and me--and be so glad 
era antdutys aessix (olcloek/ in’ the ba ae y. ‘The Limited was “(eo t ‘To meet us that when most I would grow sad 
wefning, and worked until’ half pation time, and there was no congestion ne minute, two, three, four— | just begin to think about that gladness, 
ne ee ples ii ieee anywhere along the line. The despatcher could stand the sil- | And the day z 
re ott i eee sel ae Hel ets, ence no longer. He caught the key, be they shall tell us all about the way 
an ee eS express, and began to curse the operator at| feaven' havejbeamned $0, 60- 
snd deine all the telegraphing. Wellington. ‘You crap-shooting ham, Ae, 
: tt at was a Nery so, ort of ; you have murdered a hundjed people’ My bey my own, and I 
place} a little rain-splashed, sunburned sae iiorl and antintewited arid oaths | Stall ave.so miucnto ses together by ne4 BY 
wooden town of fewer than two hun- he abused the guilty man. 100 oe ait Cet mela face, 
A - tified, is waiting in ¢ 
dred people, "It was situated near the | Then some one down the line | Where we shall Breen only by De 
bank’of a torpid, dirty little river, and broke in. The despatcher ceased his ‘Am counted worthy in that by and by. 


most of its inhabitants belonged to that blasphemy, and stared at the key as if 


in which they would best enjoy them-' 
selves, and in which to raise and ed- cl 
ucate the little girl. ‘The salary, too, ; minutes. It will be about a mile be- 


i 


His companion, the despatcher 
handling the east end, and on_ whose 
line was now the fast California'Limi- 
‘ted, checked that train out of Marion, 
| looked at his watch,—it was exactly 
two o’clock,—and turned to speak to 
Griffith, the night chief, who had just 
come up and stood leaning on the rail- 


I do believe that God will give a sweet sur- 


class contemptuously referred to as) '"@ behind him. he saw aghost. And every man of prise 

‘aver rats.’ ‘There was not a church | _ Instantly the despatcher whirled and the scared, anxious group leaned for- | To tear-stained, saddened eyes, 

in town, and only one Sunday school, | caught the key. Quickly and sharply ward in. amazAment. And that his Heaven will be 

Bt Rly atteTaGoR rE MRE OEd a st relent Phe onthcnie rest Mos logue del nog 
fessaze came slowly and evenly, | A> we have suffered inost. 


at Wellington and grew deathly pale. the’ 
asthe answer came back haltingly. ‘slow toan ; 
d le u er and plenteous in mercy. 
Tt was interest in this Sunday With nervous haste he ordered Well- he hath not dealt with usafter oursins-~’ 

school, together with the constant ap- : ington off the line, and called Marion ‘Goodness!’ exclaimed the des- 
So wrought in one, though separate, mysti- 


pearance near his telegraph-keys of a the next station below Mud Flat. patcher. 
pearance Bible, from which hesome- | __ ls the Limited out of the yards?’ “That is Praying Dick.’ Naat asi oo beak = 


was the only time Cameron, the super- 
intendent, could leave the depot. 


God never made = 
Spirit for spirit, ahswering shade for shade, 
‘And placed them side by side~- 


times sent messages over the wire when | The question fairly cracked along the He grabbed the key, and called fran- ‘The quivering threads between. Yjhen_ we 
business was slack, that gave him his ; Wires. tically, ‘CG CG CG. shall wake, 
Lam quite sure, we will be very glad 


“Yes,” came an answer. “Asa father pitieth his children—’ 

‘Goodness! Griffith,’—the despat- ‘CG,’ desperately repeated the de- 

cher turned a ghastly face to the night spatcher, and then Cameron answered 

chief,—‘there’s going to be a wreck. his cll 

That fool at Wellington forgot ord- 

ers. Limited and fast freight headed the despatcher. carrying in his hand a bunch of beauti- 

the worst. | straight for each other. Get the ‘Al OK.’ came the slow, even reply. | ful white water lilies, which he had 
Just why he had not been promoted lerain. master. quick. Get out the ‘Freight now on siding. gathered ashe returned from a pleas- 
was rather a puzzle. Some of the train- recking crew, and take every doctor Several of the_men turned away, | ant sail on the bay. 

*men said, ‘an oath, that it was be- | in town.” , not daring to look into one another's “What. lovely lilies!"” exclaimed 
cause he was too pious;a fellow had to The terrible news ran through the eyes. 4 acquaintance, as she inhaled their 
bea ‘sport’ to stand in with the ‘brass | railroad building like a shudder; and*. The relief was too great; the des-! fragrance and looked longingly at the 
collars,’ they declared. Others said: the first thought in every man’s mind patcher’s hand trembled so he could | bouquet in his hand. ae 
and no doubt more correctly—that it , was of the suffering and death in store , not hold the key. The night chief} ‘*Yes, they are rather nice,’” he re- 
was because Dick did his work well | for the passengers sleeping securely, stepped in, and took hold of the in-| plied. Take your pick if you care 
and was not always raising a row, asjand of their fellow trainsmen hurry- , strument, | for, one.”” 
every other agent did who was sent to | ing on those two monsters to theirown| ‘How long you been there?’ “he } ‘May I? You are very kind,”’ she 
Mud Flat. death. asked of Cameron. © \ said, as she reached out and selected a 

But there was something more than | Every man about the building, who! ‘About five minutes.’ answered | medium sized flower from the bunch. 
cithet of these reasons, something of ; could leave his post ran up 10 the des-| Dick. B | “How modest you are; I dobelieve 
which Dick Cameron was quite well” patchers’ rooms. Among them was! ‘How did you happen to be up at you have chosen the smallest one you 
aware; and that was his lack of any ; the superintendent, w ho had justcome this time of night? | could find. Here, take thisone,’’ he 
marked ability. He was-a fair, pains- in ona train, and stopped athis office ; “Don't know. f | said, as he detached the largest and 
taking operator, a faithful, accurate to leave some orders. ut 


What waked yo finest flower from the rest and handed 
agent; but he possessed no special / ‘The despatcher was still trying des- | 


‘Don’t know.’ Just waked up, and_ it to her. 
qualifications that would push him for- perately to find some way to stop one came over tothe depot. Heard de-, “You are generous, indeed,” she 
ward and mark him for promotion. ‘of the trains. “The superinten 


dent spatcher talking to Marion. Got out’ said. ‘“You have given me the. best 

He had never expected to be-a great and the others, most of whom were and flagged freight: among the Jor.”” : i 
railroad man; but he had hoped and old operators themselves, stood by | That was all the explanation heever ‘Well, it is a pleasure to give, and 
longed for a good station in a good ' with drawn faces, silently reading off gave, or ever would give. still more of a pleasure when we ‘give 
town, where they have good church. the wirethe messages chat went and; The next day Dick Cameron, the our best,’” he replied. 
and’social advantages and an adequate came. aS | gay man at Mud Flat, got a message Is Snot this; sentiment worthy of 
salary. . He longed for achange more “For heaven’ssake, man,’ the despat- from the superintendent, rather an thought? Tt may not always be easy 
than ever now that the little girl was cher was saying tothe operator at Mari- unusual one from such an officer. fc [© give our best. Selfishness says 
‘old enough to enter school. ‘on, ‘can’t you reach Mud Flat some- ead: Keep the best for yourself. 

‘At the height of his ambition he had way? Can’t you i “Praying Dick,—Shake, and accept Bie the Ge to ourselvee 
sometimes dreamed of being a agent ‘Nothing; came the reply. “Station thanks, Auditor will be down on 430 others, and the highest ideal. o! 
at Wellington, the next station above, there closes seven-thicty 5m nighttele- a check jou out. You are to take life can be reached only when wegive 
fifteen miles upthe road. Wellington phone service; no time if there was. = Pelt the best we have—to our employer, 

P s charge to-morrow as agentat Welling- the b : 5 4 
was a fine town of ‘five thousand in- The ‘despatcher leaned back, and oAithines work tocether for the best services we can render, toour 
habitants; good schools and churches, breathed heavily. He took out his ora to them that love God.”” friend our most valued treasure and to 
nice, clean streets, and buildings that our Saviour the fullest love of a loyal 


watch, and most of the men did like- aos : i 
were attractive, just the sort of town ‘LANEY, Superintendent’ heart. —Ex. 


That for a little while we were so sad. 


nickname. 

Cameron was not agent at Mud Flat | 
from choice. When he had moved | 
there with his young wife and baby | 
qirl five years before, they supposed it 
would not be for inore than a year at | 


Give Your Best 
‘Red light quick—stop train.” said| A gentleman was walking up street 


wise. 


A NOINE 


© Radiant Stream 
River St. Lawrence, yuil and fas 


ir, + 
Soft in the sunlight, blue asthe sky, 


‘Crowned with a beauty, tender and rare, 
‘And kissed by 


roe 

‘Ward dest thou look, and fair as a dream, 
Specling soymcrih Yio to leet 

So stpng andi so gentle—O radiant stream. 
Zi eat of he miner ice 
thee! 


River St. Lawrence, tranquil and fair, 
Winding thyway for a thousand “long 


miles : 
Past meadow and homestead, past rocks grim 
and 


With & song for.the shore, a kiss for the 
isles 
Lovingly cradled on thy broad breast 
sles without number, and fairas can be; 
, sweet, shinning river - bonniest, best — 
The’ smile of the summer. is resting 
‘on thee! . 


River St, Lawrence, tranquil and fir 
ightly bearing the great ships along— 
Boats Sh hei ‘nbite sails spread out in 
the air— 
The broad rafts of timber, so clumsy 
and strong— 
The slender canoe, as swift as a bird, 
‘The Indian builds with bark from a 


tree— 
Thou bearest them all, unwearied, unstirred— 
The smile of summer is resting on thee! 


River St. Lawrence, tranquil and fair, 
Pure are thy waters that bask in the 


light; e 
Thy mpples of laughter ring sweet on the 


air— 
‘The rocks bend to listen by day ana by 
night. 

The turbulent streams rushing down -from 
the hills 
/To mingle and race with thee out to the 


sea, 

Steal not from thy azure—-O,beauty that 
thrilis, 

The smile of the summer is resting on 

thee! 


River St. Lawrence, tranquil and fair, 
‘Onward thou speedest, xo deep ‘and so 


wide;, 

The sunbeams that Jurk on thy bosom, see 
there 
A tremulous tumult of love, and of 


pride— 

Of lose and of pride for the place of thy 
birth— 
‘Thy far-away mother—the fresh-water 


sea— ; 
From whence thou didst spring forthto glad- 
den God's earth— 


the breeze that goes hur- | advocating the use of the sign- 


"The best friends the deaf have, when 
port of | i 


las the the jdeaf. 
"Without it preaching tothe deaf would 
be impossible. A Catholic priest, the 
Rev. Dan D. Higgins, C.S/S) R., 
‘of Kirkwood; Mo., has written a book 
entiled “‘How to Talk to the ‘Deaf.”” 
itis a manual of the sign language, 
with hundreds of illustrations. = 

:There are schools: for the: deaf 
where the manual method (the partial 
use of signs) is used, because certain 
of the pupils are unable to make any 
progress under other methods of in- 
struction. It is a well-known fact 
that many pupils who have been dis- 
missed from school where only the 
oral method is used, as incapable of 
instruction have done very well. when 
transferred to a school where the 
manual method is used. 

In the light of the fact that even in 
the public schools there are classes for 
speech defectives for children who can 
hear, it is no wonder thatit is imposs- 


ible to instruct all children who are, 


stone deaf by the oral method. Years 
are wasted, in many cases, in an at- 
tempt to teach the child a few words.” 
So much time is wasted that often 
pupils fourteen years of age in the oral 
schools have the education of a child 
of six who can hear. 

By the use of the method best suit- 
ed to the child as used in the “‘ 
bined system’’ schools, oralism, man- 
ual alphabet or signs; a child with 


education. 

Experience has shown that every 
one who wishes to work for the deaf 
to the best advantage must know the 
sign-language. _ With pupils of ora! 
schools, lip reading can be used to a 
certain extent in personal conversation 
but the sign-language always comes 
in handy when an unfamiliar word is 
spoken. 

The sign-language is a universal 
language, understood by all races and 
in every country. 


average intelligence is assured of an! 


into the yard w! V 3 
. ing down at a big stone. ©" | rhododendron, ‘the peach’and orange, 
"Tam looking at that stone’? an- | Were all introduced’ elsewhere from 
swered Willie. >| China," E 
““Papa said he would give me five’ The Chinese) use cormorants for 
cents if I would get it out of the yard, ; Catching fish. They tie apiece of hemp 
but I can’t move it. Ihave dug all about the neck of a cormorant so that 
around it, and it only: settles’ down "tht big, greedy bird ‘can’ not swallow 
deeper the more I dig, and it is too: the fish; and/after it dives and has its 
heavy formetolift. I knew I couldn't catch it swims back to the boat and de- 
do it when papa told me to.’’ * livers the fish to its master. 


‘Well, my boy,”’ replied Uncle j China isa network of canals. In the 
Charles, ‘‘you are very apt to fail. on ¢atly morning hours, before dawn, the 
a thing if you begin by knowing you farmers enter the canals of the city and, 
can’t do it.”” As Uncle spoke he took gliding here and there, collect the re- 
up a long pole lying near, and putting | fuse of every sort for fertilizing 
a small stone beside the big stone, he Purposes. Incidentally, ‘this is their 
put one end under the big stone and system of garbage disposal. 
rested it on the small stone, then push-| The bound. feet of the. women, 
ing corn ce eee: cad ple pele he ; mi to usseem acruel deformity, are 
pryed the big stone outof its place. led in the nati 

eT here, Willie” he said, ‘Could fuer ne ave congue the golden 
not you have done as wellas I?’ “I, = 
suppose I could, but I didn’t think of | 
that way,”” answered Willie. 


** [ want you to remember that you 
can always find a way to do peiimever. 
you undertake if you are really intent oy 
cardotae Well wil ell you a¥sraryico1- Jt man Were As strong ss an antin 
, show you what! mean and help youto boGednae is size, he could lift 240; 
| remember it. There was once a gen- Pounes: 
, Ueman who was crossing the ocean on 

a large fast steamer. He had with him 
,a large beautiful dog, of which he 
| thou reat deal. The children on 
| board ‘the ship were playing with the} 
dog, tossing a ball to him to catch; but 00 
| one of them made a wild throw, the ball fa 

went overboard, and the next instant 
‘the dog jumped into the sea after the 


Interesting Facts 


»_+In’each act of taking breath an adult 
'inhales one pint of air. 


Stains on nickel silver will yield if 
rubbed with a sofe.cloth dipped in am- 
: monia. Polish with leather. 


It is estimated that there are 150, 
0 earthworms to the acre of average 
rm land. 


An ounce of tom: ill yi 

ball. Just think how the man feltto see. g>one~ generation nsoieree ot 

his beautiful dog swimming for dear’ ‘seed, or sufficient to produce 1,000 000 
life. tons of tomatoes. - 

He knew that if a boat were not sent x 
to save him, he would be lost. He rush- __ Gypsum, coal, oil, oil-shale, abra- 
ed up to the captain, exclaiming, “'I  sives, limstone, and iron, manganese 

jwill give you a hundred dollars to stop_ and tungsten ores are the leading min- 
this steamer and save that dog.’’ - But rals of New Brunswick. 
the captain only said, ‘‘Do you suppose 


I am going to stop a mail steamer for In proportion to population Canada 


‘The smile of the summer is resting on 


The brokers of the stock exchange 
thee! o 


have their own  sign-language, where 
a mistake would: involve thousands of 
dollars. The train men at the end 
of along string of cars can signal by 
signs to the engineer. 

The automobile drivers have their 
own code of signs ~The Indians used 
sign-language for communication be- 
tween tribes speaking a different 
language. The preacher in the pulpit 
adds emphasis to his sermon by using 


River St. Lawrence, tranquil and fair. 
Soft in the sunlight, blue as the sky, 
Crowned with a beauty tenderand rare, 
And kissed by each breeze that’ goes 
hurrying bys ‘ 
Warm dost thou look, and fair as a dream, ) 
Speeding so merrily out to the sea, 
So mighty, so gentle—O, radiant stream, 
The suiile of the summer is resting on 
—Jean Blewett. 


won't stop for a dog, you will for a 
man,” and he jumped overboard. Of 
course the captain senta boat for him, 
and the man and his beloved dog were 
saved. So yousee, Will 
is set on accomplishing what you. at- 
tempt you will find some way to suc- 
ceed.’ —Clipped 


Interesting Facts about China 


if your heart 


a doz?’ ‘Well’ said the man, ‘If you ranks ‘with the United States as a 


builder of motor cars. Her produc- 
tion this year is-expected to be equal 
to that of France and eighty per cent. 
that of Great Britain. 


The popping of a grain of popepra 
is an explosion due to the expansion 
under pressure of moisture contained in 
the starch grains. » The explosion rup- 
tures the outer coat, turns the grain in- 
side out and exposes the white part of 
the grain. 


Cannot do Without the Sign 
Language 
Editor The Canadian, 
Dear Sir: 

Knowing your attitude to be fair 
and unbiased in your desire to promote 
and publish everything that is condu- 
cive to the Spiritual as well as the 
temporal well-being of the Deaf, 
may I ask you to give space in the 
Canadian to the following article which 
has been going the rounds of the lead- 
ing.papers published in the interests 
of the Deaf in the United States? I 
know the Rev. Dr. Higgins well, he 


signs, and the street gamin knows the 
utter. contempt he can express by 
thumbing his nose. In the wi 
box in the court room many a 
halted his testimony on secing the 
“*death sign’’ made by some one in the 
corner of the court room. 
| It is all very well for’ the oralists 
{to say that “‘the sign-language must 
go,"” but as long as signs are so use- 
ful to the world at large, they will 
continue to exist. 

The sign-language is a beautiful 
language in the hands of the deaf who 
| know how to use it, Soul-thrilling 
lectures have been delivered by its use. 


having upon two or three occasions} Songs and hymns gain an added 
given missions to the Catholic deaf of ; charm when recited by one who knows 
Detroit and his faultless command of ; his stgns, just as a trained singer can 
our beaw‘iful and soul-stirring sign-|hold an audience spellbound by the 
language, (which is one of the noble- ' beauty of his voice. Withoutits use, 
est‘of God's gifts) has drawnto him sermons and lectures would be im- 
the deaf of all creeds and no creed at possible forthe deaf. 

all, many of whom come to him to; More and beiter signs,’ is a 
scoff and mock the teachings of the watchword that should be remember- 
lowly Nazarene, Jesus of Nazareth ed by all interested. To this end icis 
but instead “‘hit the sawdust trail’? hoped that hereafter schools for the 
(with apologies to Rev. Dr. William deaf which have summer schools for 
Sunday) and remain to pray! _ teachers will adda course in sign- 
language. But have a teacher whe 
“*knows his signs.’’—Catholic Deaf 
Mute. 


Yours faithfully, 
William K. Liddy. 


China is called by its own peuple , 
“'Chunghua,"’.meaning “‘Flower of i 
the Middle;’’ its population is greater - 
than that of any other single nation on | 
the globe. 


China is to have acensus. The 
National Government has ordered the 
Provincial Governments to take one 
: and it is expected that within a year we 

It is said that there are as many boats | shall know with a fair dégree‘of accur- 
in China asin all the rest of the world acy just what population China poss- 
together. Besides being their chief esses. At present estimates range 
means of transportation, thousands and from 400,000,000 to as high as 600, 
I thousands of people live in houseboats, | 000,000. 
|and the great rivers are so crowded | 
with these along the shore that no water ; 
shows between and these boats are on}; 
tiny cabins of one room. 


Swansea has 4 population of more 
han 150,000; It has been called “‘the 
etal working capital of the world.’’ 

| An endless stream of ‘ships brings to ° 
Cotton and cotton goods are. the | Swansea the-ores of iron, copper, tin, 
chief imports. Everywhere one sees zinc, nickel, cobalt, and others. In 
the blue cotton suits of the workers. | the city’s smelters they, are refined, 
It is estimated that the'amount of cot- . and in its factories the resulting metals 
ton gouds used each year in the coun- are worked into useful articles. In’ re- 
try would carpet a highway sixty feet ' cent years tank steamers bearing crude 
wide from the earth to the moon. ! petroleum have joined the proccession 


For reeling silk for eleven hours in | °f in to. Santen, pe a ee 
the factories Chinese women get from j © ay : 


i lev ts a day; and wor- : 
eight to eleven cers a Cus enta We acknowledge with gratitude a 


kers at almost any trade may besccur- > . 
A gift of $3,000.00 ‘left us by the late 
ed by the thousands for a like wage. Sis. Arnie W.. Mahood. Mrs. 


colossal line of defence in the world is philanthropies and gave generously of 
so long that it would stretch from Que-_ her mearis. 
bec to Winnipeg. f —The Western Pennsylvania 


The wall of China, called the most Mahood was interested in numerous _ 
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Note’ “These local are intended to be a 


i exercise and a means for developi 1 - f4 
bangunee Mia istcok coi TES ek | Each pupil was provided with a print- took® more pictures of them. Wej 


an 13 

Poin ahey are written by the pupils, 
‘then corrected and revi under ‘the <direc- 
ton of the teacher, who is responsible for the 
form in which they finally appear. 


Mr. SrewART’ s.CLAss 


—Due to the fine weather for a- 
bout four weeks, the icein the rinks 
was in good condition and the Maple 
Leaf boys from: Belleville ‘came a- 
Jong twice this month to have hockey 
games with our senior boys, in which 
our boys triumphed by scores of 6-0 


ord 523. The Maple Leafs stated | 


that they would like to come again. 


The O. S.*D. boys were beaten in | 


the arena in the city by the Belleville 
Collegiate Institute by the score of 2-1. 
The next time we played in the arena 
our boys. defeated them: by 4-3. 
These games’ showed good,’ clean, 
combination which interested some of 
us who were permitted to see the 
game. The Intermediate B. C. I. 
boys had their first game against our 
Intermediate boys on our. rink which 
held evenly, three goals each, 
on the afternoon of Feb. 13th, after 
shop hours. After. the game the B- 
C. L. boys were invited to have sup- 
per in our school. We prefer to play 
hockey with the Belleville boys and 
also the spectators took great interest 
in the games which they loudly cheer- 
ed and at the close we rallied to give 
our school yells led by Mr. Lally. 
‘After our hike on Feb. 16th the 
weather turned warm, which did not 
suit us. While the ice was poor on 
the rinks, some moving pictures were 
shown inthe assembly hall on Tues- 


ed program. The program wasin black * 
and orange on a grey back ground. | 
There were were eighteen events list- ' 
ed but only sixteen were run off. H 
Ribbons were given tothe winners in | 
the intermediate girls and boys one hun- 
dreg-yard dashes, and the junior inter- | 
mediate boys and senior boys and girls; 
races. ‘The High Schoolentrants were. } 
tcredited with’ wins but didn’t receive 
‘points. In the obstacle race the com" 
, Petitors skated around a screen and slid 
, through a ladder, climbed up through 
the rungs of a ladder and down and then 
crawled under a fire-hose. The junior 
\ race provided much fun for the specta- 
tors.—Doris M. Wenzel. 


i —[read inthe Organized Know- 
ledge book an interesting item abouta 
bird called the Emu. It lives in Austra- 
‘lia and is a large three-toed bird, rank- 
ing in size\between the ostrich and 
cassowary. It is distinguished by the 
absence of a casque, or helmet, and 
its head and neck are well feathered. 
The plumage is blackish or brown 
in colour and is very plentiful, there 
being two plumes to each quill. The 
wings are concealed in the plumage, 
and are so small that they are useless 
for flight The Emu digs its nest in 
the sand, and feeds on fruits, roots and 
herbs. The feathers of these birds have 
nocommercial value, but the-flesh of 
is relished by the natives. 
—L. N. Collette. 


The Carnival 
—The Carnival was held on Satur- 
day night, February the ninth. The 
weather was mild and the ice was fair- 
good. The skaters gathered on the 


ly 
day afternoon, Feb. 19.- Watch thex poys’ rink about eight oclock. _Near- 


first day-of March to see if the gentle 
lamb or the roaring lion is;coming! 
—Joseph Camille Carriere. 


The Intermediate Hockey 
—This session I was the manager 
of the Intermediate Hockey League. I 
controlled four teams, which were 
named the Wolverines, Pumas, Coug- 
ars, and Wapiti. The first half was 
won by the Pumas. Sometimes J was 
a referee in the first and second half 
series. In the second half, the Wol- 
verines and the Wapiti were tied. and 
had to play-off in a sudden death game 
three times_and finally the Wolverines 
defeated the Wapiti. Later the Wol- 
verines won the second half. The Pu- 
mas and the Wolverines were to play off 
three times. At first, the Wolverines 
defeated the Pumas by 1 to 0, the sec- 
ond time, the Wolverines again won 
trom the Pumas by 2tol. Itoldthem 
that they would not play any more as 
the Wolverines had won the Champ- 
ionship of School in the Intermediate 
League. Rene La Tour was the cap- 
tain of the Wolverines. The referees 
Ye Clarence. McPeake, Robert 
jompson and Francis Meyette. Last 
week Iread in The Canadian in a little 
note which Mr. Lally wrote that the 
four captains, the referees and I, the 
manager, will have a banquet early in 
March.—Hilton Elwood Bell. 


Winter Sports 

—School closed at twelve o'clock 
‘and we had the ice races on February 
the seventh. It wasa mild dayand the 
ice was not very good as it was 
covered with snow. which was ten inch- 
esdeepon Wednesday night. Theboys 
had to shovel until two 0’ clock to clean 
the ice. There was a red line painted 
ontheice. Flags were placed intheice 
to mark the course. All the things for 
the obstacle and relay races were in the 

centre of the rink. : 

Benches for the teachers had been 
placed on the bank of snow at the west- 
ern side of the rink. ‘The teachers had 
the ribbons, candy, suckers, oranges, 


ly all of the boys and girls were in’cost- 
ume. Some of the costumes were 
very nice. ‘After skating over three- 
quarters of an hour those who were in 
costume lined up in. single file and 
skated round and round while the 
judges were trying to decide the prize- 
winners. The judges were Mr. Mc 
Guire, Miss Allison and Miss Seex. 

‘They appeared to have difficulty in 
deciding, as it took a long time. 

‘At last they announced their decis- 
ion, the listof winners being as fol- 
lows: Doris Wenzel, who represent- 
ed Valentine in a very pretty costume; 
Zellick Shiff who was a gentleman of 
“yesterday ; Cylene Youngs who was‘a 
hodge podge of illustration; Banco 
Micetick who-was a Big Indian Brave, 
and James Matthews who was a comic 
overgrown child. There were many 
other good costumes but they were too 
numerous to be listed. Skating in the 
open air had given us a good appetite 
for lunch. After lunch several flash- 
light pictures of the prize-winners and 
‘of most of the better costumes were 
taken. Afterwards we went to our 
residence and to bed at 10.30. We 
felt very tired but had an enjoyable 
time—Cunningham Crerar. 


Mr. BraxcHarp’s CLASS | 


—One Saturday morning the boys | 
worked in the shops from 8 until 9. 30. 
d working and ran to | 
before they 


They tvok ¢ 

skis. Mr. Bla 

rison made a fire. 

the pupils came back there. 


Blanchard took sever- { 
al picture: After that 
the pupils walke 
another hill. Later the te: 


came back again and met Mr. Mac 
Kenzie who took the pupils on the 
sleigh» Banco and I tied‘the ropes 
around theend of the sleighs and the 
sleigh’ pulled our toboggans to the 
O. S. D. We hada fine time. 

—Robt. J. Thompson 


—l_am going to: reproduce a story 
I read. 

The Fox invited the stork to dinner. 
He did not treat his guest very well, for 
he provided only soup, which he serv- 
ed in a shallow plate. The stork with 
his Jong beak couldn’t get his soup and 
so he did not have a good time. But 
the fox easily lapped up his soup and 
laughed at his joke at the stork’s ex- 


pense 

Brew days ater the stork invited the } 
fox to dinner. Healso providedsoup, 
but he served it in tall dishes with nar- : 
row necks. The fox couldn’t get his © 
nose into the dish, and so he couldn’t 
eat his soup. But the stork could © 
easily thrust his big beak down the 
narrow neck and could eat his soup ; 
and he enjoyed the dinner extremely. | 
He smiled to himself to see how he 
shad paid back the fox in his own coin. 

And all the other beasts said that the 
fox had been treated just as he deserv- 
ed.—Esther C. Bowen. } 


—I am going to tell you about the 
hockey. On Thursday, January 30, 
the O. S. D. senior team met the 
B. C. I. inahockey match at the Belle- 
ville Arena. Mr. Blanchard and Mr. 
Morrison took the team to the arena 
about four-thirty o'clock. The players ; 
were McPeake, McMillan, Boyle,~ 
Eames, Schwager, Micetick, Abrams, 
Thompson and Meyette. Miceticki 
was the goal keeper. The boys of 
the two senior classes walked down to 
see the game. Mr. Blanchard and 
M. Brigham coached theteam. The 
game was very good as the teams were 
evenly matched. As a result of a 
double pass by McMillan and Thomp- 
son, Eames scored once for our school. 
The score was2 to 1 in favor of 
B.C. 1. *—lan Simpson. 


—Iam going to gell you about 

Candlemas Day. 
Candlemas Day was February the 
In the south-western United 


second is sunny w 
for six weeks. If it is dull and cloudy 
we will have warm weather. This 
year it was sunny, so we may have 
winter for six weeks. I don’t think 
this is trlfe about the bear. 

—Alma Evelyn Sanders: 


—The carnival was held atnighton 
Saturday February the ninth. Tl 
veather was just right for it. Theice 
was fairly good. The skaters gather- 
ed on the boys’ rink about eight 
Jock. Nearly all were in costume. 


‘They appeare 
deciding as it took them a 
‘The list of winners is as 


Best dressed girl-Doris Wenzel 
Best dressed boy--Zellick Shift 
Most original girl—Cylene Youngs 
Most original boy-Banco Micetick 
Best comic boy-—James Matthews 
Best comic girl--Margaret Brent 


and bars for prizes. Mr. Gordon was. there to see the pupils slidi e| : 
Mr. ¢ pupils sliding on the There we 
i scorer and Mr. Morrison was starter. toboggans or skis. Mr. "Blanchard : umes it EET eee ete 


listed here. We had been givena good 
appetite for lunch.  Afterlunch flash- 
light pictures of the prize-winners and 
‘of most of the better costumes were 
taken. When bed-time came we were 
ready for bed.—Margaret Bowen. 


—I am going to tell you about The 
Ichneumon Fly. The ‘larva of the 
Sphinx moth is a large green one. 
Sometimes Ichneumon flies which are 
quite small lay their eggs under the 
skin of the Sphinx larvae. These 
hatch into tiny Ichneumon larvae. 
They eat the body of the sphinx larva 
and usually kill it. Then they, come 
‘out and spin tiny cocoons which they 
attach to the body ot the Sphinx larva. 
After a day or two these cocoons open 
and the Ichneumon flies come out. « 
They are useful because they destroy 
other bad larvae. —Helen Agopsowicz 


—Last January 7th I came to 
school and my father telephoned to 
Miss Bawden’s office and she told Mr. 
Lally that [ must hurry home that 
morning at 9.30 o'clock. + 

My mother got a telegram from 
Merrickville. I read it about Aunt 
Laura McLean. Aunt Laura Mc 
Lean died very suddenly. Last. Jan- 
uary 6th shetookill quick. She was 
my mother’s ‘Sister. She was only 
24 years old. was just married to 
Ugele Ted McLean one year and 
seven months. 

On Monday night my parents and I 
left Belleville for Merrickville at 7.21 
o'clock by train. My mother just 
wrote a letter a few days before. 

I got a letter with a picture of Aunt 
Laura’s coffin and flowers from grand- 
mother. 

I wrote a letter to my Cousin Pearl 
Guyin Beloit, Ohio, U.S. A. I have 
never seen her since I lived in Merrick- 
ville. I hope that she will come to 
Canada to see my parents next 
summer.’ She never comes to Canada. 


Perhaps we shall move to Toronto ~ 


next summer. We shall live there be= 
cause many of my relatives are there. 
My parents and I shall go to Cleve- 
land, Canton; Beloit, Dell Roy, Ohio 
and Norphlet and Arkansas to visit my 
relatives next summer. t 
—Lawrence Guy. 
The winter picnic was held on Sat- 
It was a 


and girls hiked too. _ 

When we arrived at the place “for 
the picnic, we’ walked through the 
woods to the hills, and tobogganed and 
skied. We thought that the hill was 
very good and also were extremely 
glad to see the snow was deep. 

Soon some of the teachers called us 
to goto dinner. Mfr. Blanchard and 
Mr. Morrison cleaned “aplace free of 
snow andlitafire. We waited for the 

hers to serve us our dinner. A- 
12.30 welined up to have dinner 
The tea- 


was so tasty. 

‘After dinner we hiked through the 
woods to another hill where we skied, 
tobogganed and tumbled around in the 
snow. We thought that it was better 
than two years ago. 

‘About 3 o'clock we hiked to the res- 
idence but we had had a jolly time. 

Susie G. Sherritt. 
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A Word of Appreciation 

On behalf of Mrs. Coughlin and of 
the Staff of the Ontario School’ for 
the Deaf, we wish to thank our school 
exchanges for their very kindly re- 
“ferences to Dr. Coughlin, and the 
warm sympathy they have expressed 
for Mrs. Coughlin and the School. 
The notices have been numerous, 
and in some cases quite extended, 
and all have been most appreciative 
and complimentary. It is a real grati- 
fication to all of us to realize that Dr. 
Coughlin had won for himself so 
warm a place in the esteem and good- 
will of the other superintendents and 
educators of the deaf, and that his work 
and worth are so generally and gen- 
erously recognized and commended. 

We would like to reprintall of these 
notices in The Canadian, but as they 
would fill many columns, and as it 
would be invidious to use a few and 
not all, we think it inadvisable to print 
any of them. Nor is there any need 
to do so. Our memorial number 
covered the ground pretty thoroughly, 
andto reproduce now all the kindly 
things said in the papers and in the 
many letters that have been received, 
would, by the excess of laudation, de- 
tract from rather than add to the tri- 
butes embodied in the Mentorial 
Number. But we want the editors 
of these school papers to know. that 
we very greatly appreciate and are 
most grateful for all the kind and 
laudatory and sympathetic comments 
they have made. 


Information . Wanted 

For. his or her own sake, as well as 
for that of the pupils, every teacher 
should try to keep reasonably conver- 
sant not only with current events, but 
with the latest available information 
relative to the most important develop- 
ments in all the fields of human thought 
and enterprise. There are several 
good magazines that give, every month 
or week, a very good summary of all 
the worth-while things that are being 
said and done in all parts of the world, 
apd at least one such publicationShould 
be in the hands of every teacher and 
of every other intelligent person, pre- 

~ ferably one published in Canada or 
Great Britain. 

‘There are certain kinds of informa- 
tion, however, which such periodicals 
do not contain and which are very 
difficult for most people to secure. 

The latest discoveries and develop- 
menis in the resources, production ana 
industries of our own country; the 
trade relations between Canada and 
other countries, and betweén the var- 
ious provinces; the main and every- 
varying sources of the chief commerc- 
ial products of the world—these are 
some kinds of information that the 
teachers of the more advanced classes 
in the public schools, and those of the 

. high schools, need and should have, 
‘but most of it is very difficult to obtain. 


‘Most of such in 
in the! gov 


published, but in two orthreeyearsthey 
are out of date, so rapid is the devel- 
opment of the country, and many of 
the statements they contain’ are then 
the reverse of accurate. © Better still 
than such occasional. bulletins’ would 
bea monthly school journal, “partly 
| technical and professional, and partly 
informative, issued under the direction, 
or at least the sanction and supervision 
of the Department. If withthis could 
be combined a separate class-room 
journal, especially prepared\ for the 
pupils of the various grades, containing 
a summary of current events’ and all 
sorts of interesting information, we are 
quite positive that it would be invalu- 
able. We are aware of the objection 
that such a publication |would be a 
makeshift for the lazy @acher, but the 
lazy teacher —we trust there are not 
many such —we will always have with 
us, and after all it is the best: interests 
of the pupils that must be the ‘para- 
mount consideration. 

We can readily conceive how’ very 
valuable a journal of this kind, issued 
at a nominal price, could be made in 
broadening the knowledge and deve- 
loping the intelligence of the boys and 
girls, and, if wisely edited, might do 
much to awaken a greater interest: in 
political, economic and_ sociological 
questions, and in producing a higher 
type of citizenship, a finer quality of 
patriotism and nobler ideals of | public 
duty and service than has ever yet been 
generally attained. 


“Whither is Education Drift- 
ing?” 

Inthe Forum magazine, published in 
New York, there recently appeared a 
very interesting and suggestive article 
on Educational Ideals, written by “‘An 
American in London,”’ in which he 
contrasts the ideals of the great univer- 
sities, and of schools generally, in 
Great Britain and United States, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. In many of 
the American colleges, cultural edu- 
cation occupies. a very subordinate 
position, and all sorts of absurd “‘utili- 
tarian’’ fads are being substituted. 
This American writer says: 

“*For a long time I have been in- 
creasingly discouraged over what is 
called education in the United States. 
There seems to me something radically 
wrong from the standpoint of both 
student and professor, although I have 
never been the latter and it is a long 
time since I was the former. It isnot 
merely that academic. degrees can be 
given for points won in courses in sell- 
ing real estate, basketball, coaching, 
etc., or that a popular prize fighter 
lectures on Shakespeare in one of our 
oldest universities. It seems to me 
that the whole ideal is wrong, Edu- 
cation should teach us to live ; not mere- 
ly getaliving. It should civilize us. 
Last week I happened to be at Cam- 
bridge again and as I hung over Clare 
Bridge watching the boys and girls in 
their punts or canoes tied to the bank 
or slowly drifting down stream while 


todefame the word—as basket-ball, 
coaching etc. It is hard to believe that 
any institution calling itself a college 
or university would *so degrade’ the 
name. Surely very few of ‘them’ do 
so, for many of the American univer- 
sities are Second to none in the world 
in the great educational work they are 
doing. But it is’not so much:stabiliz- 
ed actual conditions the ““American in 
London’? deplores, as the tendency 
towards deterioation, towards’ more 
and more substituting these ‘utilitarian’ 
fads for real mental development and 
true culture, The writer in the 
Forum continues: 

‘The besetting sin in the U. S. A. 
is to conjugate the verb to do every 
moment instead ofto be. The inces- 
Sant activity, regardless of what it is all 
about, leaves us empty. People do 
not enjoy their own society because it; 
is not worth enjoying. They are not 
taught to have any resources within 
themselves. They are only taught to 
do things—not to savour, enjoy, ap- 
preciate them. I think that the found- 
ing of the School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard, for example, is one 
‘of the worst blows ever given to ¢d- 
ucational ideals. It isa. very useful, 
trade school, but has served to confuse 
more than ever in.the public mind the 
difference between becoming educated 
and merely learning one’s bread-and- 
butter job; and this latter seems'to be 
becoming increasingly the ideal of the 
hundreds of little colleges all over 
America.’’ 


Put First Things First 

In an article on this page there is an 
expression used thatis worthy of very 
special emphasis. ‘“The besetting 
sin of the U. S. A. is to conjugate the 
verb “‘to do’ every moment instead of 
“to be’. “* Canada, to, we fear, is ad- 
dicted to the same evil habit, though, 
we feel sure, toa much less degree. 

But in both countries we believe that 
a healthy and hopeful reaction has’ set 
in. At great religious and educational 
conventions, by the great financial and 
mercantile and industrial establish- 
ments, by heads of great business, 
transportation, educational and social 
service institutions it is being empha- 
sized and iterated over and over again 
that the great need of the world to-day 
is men and women of thorough mental 
training and moral stamina and fine 
ideals and strong, reliable character. } 
The law of demand and supply will | 
operate here as well as in regatd tu 
material things, and we can hopefully 
look forward to a radical change, or 
reversion, in educational ideals and 
tendencies, so that, once again, the 
verb “‘to be’? will take its rightful 
precedence over the verb “to do’’. 


National Research Council | 
Meets | 

‘The second annual conference of the 
National Research Council in connec- 
tion with the education of the deaf 
was held at Washington on February. 
the first and second. During the short 
period the Conference was in session a 
great deal of business was transacted, 
‘A number of our most eminent pscholo- 
gists, physiolozists, otologists and ed- 
ucators of the deaf participated and a 


! “Will enjoy life fully with an educa- 


‘ the-National Association of the Deaf 
{and able secretary-treasurer of the Na- 


nursery school 
‘lar ntre for those who 
eam 


cate 


Brave and Sensible Parents | 

Nobody knows the sacrifice parents 4 
make when they first bring their chil. | 
dren to a\ boarding school and leave 
them ‘to the care of people unknown _ 
to'them. “We admire those parents | 
who so bravely overcome'their natural 
feeling of sorrow and reluctance to let 
the'children gu from the home circle 4 
during their most formative years, but / 
we are glad that somany do make the | 
sacrifice for the sake of the children’s 
education. We, who are trying to | 
help them, realize fully the truth that 
the growing and grown-up deaf person 


tion.’"—Rochester Advocate: 


i 
“The Dominion in a Nutshell’” is 
the very appropriate sub title of Mr. 
F. Yeigh’s 1929 edition of “5000 Facts 
about Canada,’? andit is a most valu- 
able compendium of information about 
our great Dominion, and contains a 
wealth of material that presents the 
Stirring story of our national progress 


markable advance make in the last 12- 
months” period ‘of ‘‘Canada’s Best 
Year.’ Thé booklet ‘‘sells Canada’ 
most effectively, and is widely distrib- 
uted for that purpose, while itis inval- 
uable to any Canadian who wishes to 
know his own country. The 50 chap- 
ters of contents tell the all-Dominion 
story in a nutshell. Copies may be 
had at 35 cents from leading news- 
dealers or from the Canadian Facts 
Pub. Co; 588 Huron Street, Toronto. 


LMR is 
: Recognition of the rightof the deaf 
to sit in at committee conferences of 
national importance, having to do with 
the problems of the deaf in school 
and out, has been gracefully given by 
the National Research Council, spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which invited three leading deaf men 
toattend a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., February Land 2. These men 
are Dr. J. Schuyler Long, principal of 
the Iowa School for tlie deaf, and 
nationally prominent in tM affairs of 
thedeaf for the past quater of a 
century; Mr. Francis. P. Gibson, 
president of the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf, probably the best 
know national figure engaged in. work 
in behalf of the adult deaf as head of a 
million dollar insurance society; and 
Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, president of 


tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
There is a possibility that other deaf 
men were invited to this conference, 
but if so, their names are not avail- 
able at this writing. 

The men named above attended the 
Washington conference with a num- 
ber of men and women from all over 
the country, prominently identified 
with the education and the welfare of 
the deaf. We wait with much in- 
terest the report of this conference, 
which we will endeavor to summarize 
for our readers. —Hawkeye. 
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HOME NEWS 


The senior pupils of the school were ; 
very sorry to hear of the sudden death, ; 
on the 20th ult, of Mr. T. P. Powers, - 


of Belleville. 

On the occasion of theirhallowe’en 
drive last fall, Mr. Powers inyited them 
to stop at his hotel, where he treated all 
‘of them to candy and soft drinks, and 
they have the most pleasant recollec- 
tions of his warm welcome and gener- 

| ous hospitality. 


We were pleased to receive adainty 
card from Mr. and Mrs. Fred Young, 
of Chicago, announcing the coming to 
their home of on 21stult, of a daughter, 
Eudora Mae. Both parents were highly 
esteemed graduates of this school, and 
we extend to them our hearty congrat- 
ulations. 


Everyone at the O.S. D._ was 
shocked and grieved to hear of the 
death, on the 13th ult, of Miss Bessie 
Pearce, daughter of our former Bur- 
sas, Mr. J. W. Pearce. The de- 


ceased,’ who had lived:at_the Schao) ; 


with het-father during the many years 
of his bursarship, had intimate relations 
with the officers and teachers, and 
tok an active interest in the social 
activities of the School and in the 
general welfare of the pupils, and she 
was very highly esteemed and liked 
by everyone. Her demise was prim- 
arly due to an attack of the flu, which 
later developed into typhoid-pneumo- 
nia. ‘The interment took place onthe 
loth at Marmora, where her father for- 
merly resided. The warmest sym- 
pathy of all at the School is felt for the 
so sadly bereaved father, who was so 
highly esteemed and loved by all atthe 
O. S. D., and whois now deprived of 
the one who had been his sole comp- 
anion and had presided over his home 
since her mother’s death a quarter of 
a century ago. 


Caroline Buchan, Norma Smith, 
Clarence Mc, Peake, Murray Brigham 
and Albert Shwager of the High School 
entered the competitive races on 
Winter Sports Day. Brigham’s relay 
team was defeated by Carriere’s, 
Schwager failed toplace, McPeake 
secured second place in the long dis- 
tance race, Norma Smith finished a 
close third in the one hundred yards 
dash, in which Caroline Buchan cross- 
ed the line an easy winner, and she 
also won the long distance by a good 
margin. 

The high school pupils drew much 
laudatory comment on,entering as they 
understood that ribbons and_ points 
were reserved for the Junior School. 


‘The Winter Ice-carnival 
The carnival was held on Saturday 
evening February 9th. All day ever- 
‘one was busy with needle and thread 
or brush and paints trying to make 
costumes which would compare fav- 


ourably in their class and win the owner: 


a prize. After supper these pretty or 
ugly costumes, as the case may be, 
were donned and about 8 o'clock all 
were swinging merrily around the rink. 


_ After skating for some time, all the | 
« time trying to discover who some other. 
fellow was, whose costume covered his 
face, the-pupils were lined up and the 
judges given the task of choosing the 
prize winners. ‘This was no easy task 
, a8 there were many beautiful, original 
‘and comic costumes among both 
boys and girls Miss Seex, Miss 
Allison and Mr. McGuire ably. acted 
as judges and after some deliberatian 
awarded the honors as follows. - 
Best dressed girl—Doris Wenzel 
Miss Valentine. 
. Best dressed boy—Zellick Shift 
| ‘A Dude, + 
Most orginal gir—Cylene Youngs 
! __, illustration Girl. 
} Best orignia! boy—Banco Micetick 


June Batty—Army nurse 

Rosa Leo—June Roses 

Florence Carriere—Nurse 

Mary Ferguson—Red Riding Hood 
Margaret Mc Leod—Supervisor 
Buddy Hawthorm—Violinist 


About the Deaf © 
Inconnection with the N. A. D. con- 
vention at Buffalo, New York, which 
| will be held August 4 to'9, 1930, ' will 
be the Fourth’ World Congress of the 
Deaf. Delegates and visitors from 


in Storring—Pirate A x 5 
foreign countries will be there and 
peers ey aro doube the’ocession rill stone ofthe 


most memorable in the annals of the 
\deaf. The $10,000 Abbe -De’Epee 
statue will be dedicated during the con- 
—The Deaf Oklahoman. 


In Minnesota the deaf have a di- 
vision in the State Labor Commission 
the object of which # to give industrial 
assistance to deaf-pebple of the State. 

In the last annual report of * the 


The Winter Picnic 

On Saturday, February 16th, a 
winter picnic was held for the senior | vention. 
and intermediate pupils of the school. | 2 
Two sleighs conveyed the food, wood ! 
for afire and so forth, and those pu-" 
pils who did not care to hike, to a 
cedar woods a few miles from the, 
school. Several of the pupils how- 


Indian Chief 
Best comic girl—Margaret \Brent 
ady. 


Sissy. 


Following the decision of the judges 


Best comic boy—James Matthews 


ever, preferred to hike rather than 
ride on the sleighs and many who 
were comfortably seated and at ease 
were hauled off into the snow. 
Having arrived at the woods, the 
pupils hiked a short distance to a nice 


Commission it is stated that employers 
show increased willingness to employ 
the deaf. A questionnaire sentout to 
employers received 282 replies, 59 
reported they employed deaf and146 
were willing to do so while 96 Were 
not. 


the pupils went to the kitchen where 
a lunch wasserved. Skating had given 
everyone a fine appetite as shown by the 
way they enjoyed theirlunch. After a 
few flashlight pictures had been taken 
the pupils hurried to the residences to 


hill where they skiid, “‘tobogganed and 
tumbled about in the snow, all the 
time, working up a better appetite for 
dinner. A few members of the staff 
prepared a fire which was much ap- 
preciated by those who came back 


‘The report also praises the careful- 
ness of the deaf workers. 


The January 1 number of the Cana- 
dian honors Dr’ Coughlin, deceased. 
Italso carries pictures of the main build- 


enjoy a fine night’s sleep after their out 


door activity. 


_ Some other costumes worth men- 
tioning here and which gave the judges 


some difficulty to eliminate were.— 
Carrie Buchan ) 
Norma Smith § 
Albert Schwager—Valentine Boy. 


—Clown 


Clarence Mc Peake—African Hunter. 


Robert’ Robertson—Scotchman. 
Irene Stoner—Antist. 

Marie Smith—Meteor. 

Cunny. Crerar—Salesman. 

Joe Carriere—' 
Elwood Bell—Mountaineer. 
Bob Thompson } 
Carl Eames f 
Alma Sanders —Japanese Girl. 
Susie Sherritt—Sailor. 

Grace Dart—Gentleman. 


Spaniards. 


jing Boy in Barrel. 


from the hill, with wet feet and gloves. 

Soon dinner was ready and how 
“| good it seemed to taste out there in 
the, woods where it didn’t mater if 
you did spill a little food on the snowy 
tablecloth, or get ygur hands and face 
a little smoky and dirty. The dinner 
was served in rough cafeteria style 
from a sleigh by the staff and con- 
sited of hot-dogs, hot baked beans, 
' chili sauce, pickles, bread and butter, 
cake, apple pie and cheese and hot 
coffee. There was enough and to 
spare after everyone had donc his best 
to eat his share or more. 

A brief rest around the sleighs and 
fire, some helping to gather up the 
dishes and remaining food, sufficed to 
give everyone a chance to recuperate 
for a second dash to the hill. A- 
round the fires a few snap-shots were 
‘taken which the pupils always cherish 
‘as remembrances of such events. 


Willie Abrams—Chief Joseph Brant | The second period on the hills seem- 


with tepec. 

John Boyle—trapper. 

Gordon Richardson ) +, \uske- 
Morman Sero ord 
Elsie Wright—Jockey 

Nichola Jasson—Crusader 
Douglas McMillen—Movie Man 
Willie Williamson—Russian 
James Cecchini) 
Clifford Grimoldby J 
Willie ‘fryon | * “ 
Arnold Wilson _§ Comic Soldiers 
Bogan Agosowicz—Car costume 
Doris Breen— Gypsy 

Rose Benedict—Eastern Page 
Arthur Mc Shane—Big Ears 
Emest Maitre—Mounted Police 
Fred Dixon—Hobo 

Frank Breeze—Knight 

Billie Rule—Rooster 

Joffre Averall 2 

Steve Kowalewicz ( Sheiks 

Jan Ryplonski 
‘Apolonia Pruss—Invalid 
Laura Cooke—School Girl 
Bud Male—Baby 
Donald Cox—Clock 
Florence Marshall ) 
Betty ae J 
Helen Hallman , 1d 
Helen Hellman} jallowe' en Girl 
Jack Love—Postman 

Peter Rudeyehuk Cowboy 

Earl Meloche ) 

Willie Burlie J S°°°* 

Mary Gale—Boy 

Willie Scott i 

James Bedwell }ou 
Harris Maw—Bride 

Morris Glasner—Negro 
Edmour Cloutier—Buttons 
‘Albert Gerow—Be Prepared 


Tramps 


Clown 


, ed to proved more strenuous than the 
q first, so that about 3 p. m. all were 
§ sufficiently tired and satisfied to make 
ithe return journey. After taking a 
{few more snaps the last sleigh -bells 
‘ were heard jingling homeward while 
\those who walked, slackened their 
pace a good deal in comparison with 
| the eager manner in which they bad ; 
| Set out. 
| Everyone arrived at the oO. S._D. 
safely although quite tired. That 
evening the conversation in the 
buildings was needless to say, filled 
‘with episodes of the day’s outing. 
1 Bedtime didn’t come too early for | 
| most of us and many were the grate- 
; ful hearts to those responsible for the 
day's pleasure. ~ | 
| = 1 
} Kuda Brings Fortune | 
{— One day, @uring her walk, Mrs. 
}M— chanced to step on 2 piece of | 
‘orange peel, thrown away by. some | 
| careless person, and - fell heavily. Be- | 
‘fore she could struggle to her feet aj 
lyoung man, Barnard by name, had} 
rushed to her assistance. He led her} 
‘courteously and gently to a seat; then 
“ went away in search of a bath chair; 
and escorted the old lady to her home. | 


| When she asked his name, he begged | 
e 


to be allowed to remain unknown. 

had, he said, ‘‘done nothing that any 
other man would not gladly have 
done”; 
ed none. But Mrs. M —was not to be 
thus balked by a chivalrous Samaritan. 


and address; and when ‘she 
few years later, Mr. Barnard found 
himself richer by $36,000, every pen- 
ny of the old ladv’s fortune. —Tid-bits. 


‘one single object, tolteach the deaf to 


la 


and, as for thanks, he deserv- ; 


ing and of the girls’ and buys” residen- 
ces. Allare fine, modern buildings and 
especially impressive is the main struc- 
ture. We rejoice thatour Belleville 
friends are housed is such ample quart- 
ers and we have no doubt that the in- 
teriors are just as beautiful as the ex- 
teriors.—The Deaf Oklahaman 


The deaf of Indiana'are planning to 
build a ‘‘Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf,’’ and a thorough canvas is being 
made for the necessary funds. Inthe 
last Silent Hoosier one whole page and 
part of another are filled with the 
names of donors during the past year. 
The total amount raised@to date is 
$44,449.92. We should like to hear 
how the Ontario fund is coming on. 


Deaf people are just as capable, are 
just as competent, justas well able to 
earn an honest living as is the average 
man who can hear.—Elbert Hubbard. 


An article in one of the Deaf pub- 
lications regarding the employment of 
deaf in schools for the deaf has caused 
quite a flurry in circles of silent work- 
ers. This in our opinion is all wrong. 
The question of selection of teachers 
should depend, not at all on whether 
the applicant is deaf or not, but abso- 
lutely upon the ability of the person to 
teach the deaf. Weare all here for 


become bread winnersy or home mak: 
ers as well as honest God loving ci 
zens. —The Illinois Advance. 


Mr. W. K. Liddy is fond.of agood 
joke and loves to get a ‘‘rise’’ out of 
anyone when an opportunity occurs: 
Here is a good one as reported in the 
Silent Worker by J. F. Meagher: 

W. K. Liddy, crossing to Detroit 
from Windsor, Canada, was stopped 
by customs officers, who wrote: “Got 
any wet goods?” : 

* Yes,’ answered the fun-loving Irish- 
man. So the thirsty custom officers 
eagerly searched him and his baggage, 
but found no bottles. 

‘Where?’ they finally wrote, hope- 
fully. 

Liddy dived into his bag and picked 
up two WET bathing suits. 

Customs men blinked sleepy eyelids 
moment, then a faint glimmer of 
comprehension came. ‘“That ‘dum- 
my’ ain't as dumb as we are,’ ’ one re- 


| marked 


She succeeded in discovering his name ; 
died, a 


This is a good one on the officers, 
but we are just wondering, why they 
felt it their duty to watch Mr. Liddy 
so carefully. 


March é 
February’s gone and March 1s here, 
A long and stormy month, my dear, 
But spring's on the way, 
It will be‘here some day— ~ 
A springtime of sunshine and cheer. 


March Hare Starts Things , 

Te wasacold, cold morning in spring, 
and March Hare stuck one ear out of 
his bunny hole 

“Him, a big, gray sky,’? he sai 
*‘and big gray clouds scooting over it. 

I don’t like that.’’ 

“‘Hi, there, March Hare,’” called 
a great voice out of somewhere, “‘put 
your head down! If you don’t, I'll 
blow you, and blow you—.”” 

‘Don’t talk that way to'me, please, 
March Wind,’’ March Hare called 
back. - ‘‘I am not afraid ofyou. I’m 


| Brown Bear.’ 


just looking at the sky, that’s all.’” 

Then he pulled his ear down again 
into his bunny hole, and began to think 
to himself about the sky. But after a 
while he stuck his head out again, with 
both ears this time. 

“T see you! I see you!’’. shouted 
March Wind. “‘I see your long fun- 
ny ears poking up, and your face peek- 
ing! You'd better not look at the 
sky so much. Oh, how I'll’ blow 
you!?? 

March Hare gave a litile rabbit 
chuckle. “‘I’ll rather like that,’? he 
said, “‘for I have a lot of work to do 
today. I’m going to be asort of post- 
man, and carry some notes around.’’ 
_ “Notes?” asked March Wind. 
“Invitations? Are you goingto give 
a party?”” 

March Hare didn’t say anything, 
because March Wind was,blowing so 
hard on his face that’ he couldn’t get 
his mouth open. He only winked 
one eye, and popped his head back. 
The he sat down at his little toadstool 
table and wrote his notes. He put 
them into litle birch-bark envelopes, 
wrote names on them, and put on his 
hat to go. He carried a bell along, 
too, a big brassy bell that he had found 

one day in the cow pasture. When, 
he came out of his door there’ was | 
March Wind waiting for him. 

“‘Ho,’’ he blew, as soon as he saw | 
the little rabbit person popping out, ! 
“now I'll haye some fun with you! 

I'll blow your notes all over the 
ground, just like snowflakes.’’ 

“Pil hold them very tight,’’ said 
March Hare. — And he skipped along 
the path, with March Wind _ teasing 
him from behind. 

The first note was to, 

The Pussy-Wiliow People, 
Down-by-the-Frog-Pond. 

So March Hare went there, hopping 
fast. The Pussy-Willow People lived 
all over the tree, but, you could 
not see them, forthey had not come 
out of theirtwig doors yet. March 
Hare knocked at the trunk twice, stuck 
the note under a tree root, and called 
out: “Hey, here isa note for you: 

_ A note!”? and ran on, 

“‘Are your notes invitations?’’ asked 
March Wind in his ear again. ““‘Be- 
cause if they are, and it’s a party | 
want to come.”” 

March Hare didn’t think March 
Wind was very polite, asking like that to 
come to aparty. Sohe didn’tanswes. 

The next note was for, 

The Frog Family, Muddy Pond, 
Bottom-of-the-Hill> 

March Hare skittered down to the 
pond, and found that it was still mostly 
frozen. But he put his note into atiny 
muddy mailbox place in an old stump, 
stamped on the ice, rang the bell so 
loudly that the air was just full of tink- 
ling, and called out: | ‘‘Hey, here is a 

note for you! A NOTE!’ 


and 


decided that it would be more 
answer. So he said: <I am going up 
to the little Brown Bear’s den.” 

“T thought you were afraid of the 
little Brown Bear!” 

“Me, afraid of the little Brown Bear??. 
laughed’ March Hare. ‘‘Ha, ‘ha! 
Of course not—’ and he ran on. 

**You are a brave little funny thing, 
and I am‘going to help you,’’ said 
March Wind; and he pushed him from 
behind, all the way up the’ mountain. 
March Hare threw. the note quickly, 
‘way into the dark bear’s den; he rang 
the bell once, and hurried away. 
March Wind thought to himself, 

“Thenhe isa little afraid of the 


They came down to the meadow 
again, and March Wind said: ‘‘Where 
are you going next with your: invita- 
tion??? ‘ 

March Hare wished that March 
Wind would leave him alone; and he 
said, very politely: “‘If you will stay 
here and wait, while I take the rest of 
my notes around, I will give you one 
when I come back. See, here is one 
without a name on it.’’ 

“Oh, good,” said- March Wind. 

“I feel sure itis going to be an invi- 
tatiun.”” 

March Hare skittered away; after a 
while he came back ere,’ he 
said, holding out the note. ‘‘Open it 
and read it.”” ; 

March Wind jumped up: he swirled 
across the ground, blew the note open, 


\ And the owl in 


By Sarah Grames Clark 
When the wind in'th 
‘out, *’ Whoo-ee,’” 
Because it’s so very cold, 
When the squirrel squeaks’ out,a soft 


“‘Squee-ec, 


his feathers whines, 

‘Pity me,’’- ct 
And'even the snowbirds scold; 

When the logs aré piled in a drifted 


sleep; 
When never 2 grow: 


m-up is seen ‘all 


day, 
And never a child goes out to play, 
You'll agree it’s March—and well you 
may! 


‘The Boy Who Didn’t 
~Like Milk, 

Jerry Graham sat down to the din- 
ner table with a scowling face. “‘I 
don't see why I have to drink milk,’” 
he grumbled: “‘I-wish there were no 
hen we wouldn’t have: any 
milk to drink.’” 

“Jerry, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to be saying and wishing such 
things.”’ said: his mother. *‘Don’t 
you know that you need to drink milk 
in order to grow up to be a large and 
strong man like your father. I have 
often heard that you wanted to be as 
big and strong as he.” : 
“J don't like milk, and I don’t 
want to be a big man if I have to drink 
milk,’ said Jerry. 

‘Allright, Jerry,’’ continued. his 
mother. ‘“‘You don’t have to drink 
milk to-night if you intend to stay a 
small boy all your life.”’ 


‘ than there'st 
fee tops: sings 


heap, 
And the hanging bat is too cold ‘toi 


tears and very indignant. 


and looked at it. Then he began to; 
make a low, sad noise. . He sat down 
on a tree and cried cold, early-spring 
raindrop tears. He sobbed, ‘Oh, it 
isn’t a party after all! “The note says, 
“March First. Winter is over. Time 
to wake up.’ That's all it says, and I 
knew it any way! I'ma little sorry ; 
that I teased you all the morning. I} 
don’t think anyone likes me, because | to make out what the different: shapes 
I'm so boi-ster-ous—and | feel sadad-! were. “Then what do you suppose 
d-d-d!?” | happened? 
Now March Hare had not liked 


Jerry ate heartily of all that was put 
‘on his plate and helped himself to two 
large pieces of cake. The milk stood 
by his plate untouthed, 

‘That night, when Jerry wentto bed 
he couldn’t sleep. He had eaten too 
much, so he didn’t feel quite well. 

In order to amuse himself, he watch- 
ed the shadow on the wall. He tried 


the morning; but when he saw him lived. ‘Two grown boys were com- 
crying like that he felt sorry for him, | ing towards him. 
the great, big, disappointed blusterer. |} ‘‘How. strange!’’ thought Jerry. 
So he said: “'Oh, well, you've | ‘“That looks like Larry Seaman and 
talked so much about a party that I’ve | Jimmy Brown. Surely it couldn't be 
begun to rather want one myself, So | they.’” 
let's run over to my house and fixone| Jerry looked 
up.”’ And off they skipped. jlittle he seemed. ‘These boys were 
The round, golden Sun Came out | nearly six feet tall. He remembered 
from undera scooting cloud, and saw | he had called these same boys, “‘Ba- 
them there together, down in the bies,’’ because they brought a bottle 
bunny hole. The Sun said, ‘‘He’s | of milk to school with their lunch. 
being very kind to March Wind, that! When Jerry camie close to the boys 


at himself. How 


bothered, all the morning.’’? The | he heard one of the boys say: 
thought of such kindness made the Sun| _“‘See that funny little dwarf. 
feel very warm indeed, and he decided ‘n't he look like Jerry?"” 

“TIL stay out.’”” So. the day grew | 
warm, oh, very sweetly warm. All | otheranswered. | “‘Don’tyou remem- 
the woodland people waked up and ber how much larger he used to be 
readtheir notes and said: ‘‘March . than either you or Fy and how he faugh- 
First. ~ Winteris over. We'd better | ed at us because we brought milk to 
stay awake.’’ So the spring was really , school?*’ 

started. | Now Jerry made up his: mind not 
. to speak.» He didn’t want them to 
' know that he was really Jerry, as he 
| was beginning to feel ashamed that he 
‘was so little. 

j Jerry hurried up the street, but 


Does- 


Geese 
I told my geese to run and play; 
They stood and quacked at me. 


classmates and friends almost grown 
up.’ All laughed at bim and made re- 
Ne Sea eee dovaht alow marks about the funny lie dwarf and 
‘0 please these geese of mine? Vhow odd it was that he resemble 
‘They will not play.-they will not speak, | Jerry. 
They will not even dine! 1” This istoo much for Jerry. He 
“What do you want to do?” Lasked, Walked quickly out of town omens 
They onrnered a Onsalack! home. When he came to the ol 
Ww. ‘lly a bs i pasture, he sat down on the stump of 
‘e may seem silly to you, but— 


They quacked again, all three. 


dashed along. 


the old tree and tried to *think what 
We really like to quack!’” was wrong. 


{ | not Jerry found himself walking down 
| March Wind at all, bothering him all | the streets of the little town where he 


litle Hare Bunny. saw how*he was j he was just about to speak, but just then ' 


“That can’ tbe Jerry Graham,’” the | 


[ said to them, ‘Why don’t they eat?”’ everywhere he looked he saw his}, 


iy NH 
t stood before him hen 
ow laughing as if her sides woulg 
aoe ea 
“Who ever heard of a cow laugh. 
ing??? said the astonished Jerry. 
3 ‘Lcan’t help it,’* said’ the cow, 
; *You/are such a funny little dwarf,” 
‘Then she burst into: another fit of 
laughter. 4 
Jerry was more bewildered than © 
Gite oo 
. “How strange to see.'a cow both | 
talk’ and laugh!’ thought sec 4 
‘But worst of all, she is talking about 
me just like everyone in town did.”” 
Jerry. was now on the verge of - 
He jumped © 


up from his seat. 
“Why are you laughing at me 4 
now?" he demanded’ of the cow, 
Tam no smaller than [ used to be. | 
1 never saw you laugh at me before or 4 
call mea dwarf.”” 7 
All the answerthe boy received from 4 
the cow was another burst of laughter 
as she frisked away, calling toher calf, | 
dnstead of saying ‘Moo, moo,’’ as a 
cow should, Jerry heard: her calling, 
‘Come, see the dwarf who wouldn’ 
drink my milk. Come see the boy 
who wished there were no cows.’’ 
Jerry was now very much in. tears. 
He sat down on the stump and sobbed 
if his heart would break. , 
‘Jerry! Jerry! What isthe 
matter?!’ he heard his mother calling. 
Omother! I had the most dread 
» ful dream,”’ he said, still in tears. 
Jerry told his mother the whole 
dream, then he said, “I wanta glass} 
of milk for every meal, and mother, 
may J take a bottle of milk to school 
fering, lunch, like Larry and Jimmy 
lo 


yi Yes, yes,’ said his. mother. 
**Y ou shall have all the milk you want 
only go back to sleep now:”” 

Jerry never grumbled about having 
to drink milk again. He grew to be 
a big strong man like his father. 

He still drinks milk rather than tea or 
coffee, not because he has to, but b:- 
cause he likes it much better. 


In March 
By Alice E Allen 


, The ice is snapping his fingers bold 
At pussy willow cout in the cold 


But pussy willowkin doesn’t mind, 
He’s wearing his fur coat snugly 
A lined. 
, The alder catkin wears . silkier stuff, 
But she’s very sure’ she’}l be warm 
i enough. 
i The first shy crocus is climbing up 
‘'£o catch some sun in het golden cup. 


And under that snuwbapk, what do 
: you think? 
| The arbutus buds are tu: 


i pink. 


What is that silvery tinkle, tink, tap? 
Why, that’s the drip of the maple 
sap. 


What's the flash of scarlet, a song in 
its track? 

| Oh, that’s robin redbreast just getting 
back. 


Who was that laughed out so clear 
and loud? 

The sun peeping from a. thundery 
cloud? 


‘That wasn’t the sun—oh, no, no, no. 
That's wild March ‘wind—hear him, 
“‘Ho! Ho! Ho!"”. 
Riddle 

Round as a biscuit, 

Busy asa bee; 
You can guess every riddle, 

But you can’t:guess me! 


> fue CanapiAl 


| The months” by the 
Romans, wholatranged our’ calendar 

“qsweuszittoday. Some ofthenames, 

F do not fit exactly as they were named 
‘when the year began with’ March’ in- 
gtead of with January as it does now. 

‘January was named th honor of the 

| ood Janus, who had two faces, so he 

could look forward and backward at the 
same time. "The first month of the year 
seemed to look back over the past year 
and forward over the ‘coming year. 

February. means pure. It was the 
month when the’ Romans held their 
feast of purification. it 

‘March is named after Mars, the 
Roman god of war. 

‘April means the month when the 
earth “opens and softens””’ It is the 
month when the earth wakes from its 
winter sleep, and when the buds ap- 
pear on the branches. 

‘May was the month sacre Sto the 
goddess Maia, the ‘mother of Mercury. 

June is the month sacred to Juno, 

whom the Romans thought to be the 
queen of the gods‘and goddesses. 
* July is called after Julius Caesar, 
who was born in this month. He 
conquered many nations and made wise 
laws, wrote books, and changed the 
calendar. 

‘August is called after the first Ro- 
man emperor, Augustus. 

September means seven; October 
eight; November nine; and December 
ten. These months were named when 
March was the first month of the year. 

When January became the first 
month these months became the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and. twelfth months, 
but their names were not changed. 

: —The Optimist 

Joan of Arc 

‘There is no story in history more 
strange and touching than that, of 
Joan ot Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 
Born in 1412, in the little village of 
Domremy on the borders of Lor- 
raine, she grew up a poor peasant girl 
whose work was to tend sheep. 
Many a dreamy day she spent watch- 
ing the sheep, and many an evening 
by the fireside listening to tales of 
fairies and elves and legends of the 
Virgin and the saints. When she 
was thirteen years old she Rerself be- 
gan to have visions. Voices whisper- 
ed in her ears; bright lights flashed 
before her eyes; the figure of St. 
Michael, the warrior archangel, float- 
ed before her. _When she was eight- 
teen the celestial voices became plain- 
er. They seemed to tell her to go 
and deliver France fromthe English 
who had well-nigh conquered it. 
The voices bade her go to Charles 
the Dauphin and promise him she 
should lead him’ to Orleans and to 
Rheims, and there see him crowned 
King of France. ¢ 
When she came before ‘Charles 
he was standing undistinguished a- 
mong the gentlemen of his court. 
The simple girl knew him at once and 
told him of the voices and of her mis- 
sion. Charles believed in her and 
placed his troops at her command, 
She rode at their head, a noble figure, 
clad all in armour, holding her sacred 
banner in her hand, and wearing by 
her side a consecrated sword they had 
found, as the voices had told her, 
buried in the old church of St. Cath- 
crine of Fierbois. Leading ten thou- 


sand men-at-arms, Joan advanced to | 
the relief of Orleans, which the Eng- , 
lish were -besieging. Her heroism, | 
her generalship, her repute among her 
enemies as a witch revived the for- 
tunes of the French.» The siege was 
raised and the French entered Orleans 
in triumph. Joan had her, wish. 
Charles was crowned Kingin Rheims, 
as all the kings of France had been. 


Her work done, Joan wanted to re- 
turn to Domremy, to her sheep and 
her fireside. Her mission was accom= 
plisbed, she-aid, and the voices would 
no longer guide her. But the king 
would not spare her, and she went on 
without confidence. She was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians. “They 
handed her over to the English, who 
delivered her for trial to an ecclesiastical 
court at Rouen. . She was tried before’ 
it for heresy and condemned. Inthat 
superstitious age they ascribed her suc- 
Cess to witchcraft, and it seems super- 
human to this day. The heroic girl— 
she was then but nineteen years of age 

—was burned at the stake in the market 
place at Rouen, quiet and gentle and 
resolute to:the last. On the spot where 
she was burnt, there stands a statue of 

‘The Maid’ ’ as her ci ymen|oved 
tocall her, and the Cl has enrolled 
her name among its saints. 


A Saw-Mill 

Of all my boyhood memories of 
country life, what [ remember best is 
the saw-mill in our little village. The 
farm [ lived on was a mile or two away 
—it seemed a great distance to a boy 
of seven or eight—but almost every 
summer day I would try to: get down 
to the village and its mill, 

What a fascination the old mill had 
for us boys! Within it severything 
was in motion, —moving somysterious- 
ly thatthe very logs and boards seemed 
alive. The great wet dripping logs 
kept mounting up into the millon the 
“‘carrier’’; they seemed like water 
monsters rising from out their homein 
themill-pond. Wecould see the men 
Jook at each log, as curious as we; then 
spring here and there, now. seizing | 
their cant-hooks to turn the huge trunk, 
now driving deep the ‘‘dogs’’ that it 
might hold firm toits carriage. Again 
and again there was the sharp whir of 
the saw as it sang its way through the 
log. ‘The forest monster seemed to. 
melt into boards before our eyes. And 
‘once cut, the boards move off this way | 
and that—some to be mere slahs, or at | 
most laths and shingles, others to be} 
trimmed, and sorted, and piled in the | 
yard, which we could see below 
through the wide openings of the mill. 

Down in the yard we walked among | 
the tall yellow piles of boards as if we | 
were in streets of city houses. We i 
passed the tracks of little handcars— | 
and rode on the cars, if we got the” 
chance—and the curved siding of the 
railway. where two or three cars were 
loading. Everywhere our feet trod 
upon the yielding sawdust and broken | 
bark, Everywhere was the fragrance ; 
of pine,—we smelled it out of the fresh 
sawdust and fresh-cut timber—out of 
the boom of logs in the mill-pond 
waiting their’turn; the very sunshine 
over all,—sunshine out) of the clear 
blue of the Canadian sky,—baked the | 
boards until they smelled as if fresh | 
from an oven. Then too, the sun} 


shone out over the mill-pond until the | + 


water was‘'as Warm as toast,”” and six 
cor seven ‘swims’? a day was a small 
coming in for any small boy. 

Perhaps the mill-pond was the best 
of all, for it gave us the endless fas- 
ciration of water. It stretched out, © 
dotted here and there ayith stumps, 
between low hills. At’ the farthest, 
end there was the creek that fed its 
waters, and at the village end, the mill 
and mill-dam. The dam itself was a 
ceaseless wonder—the depth of water 
near it,—the long thin wave of water 
bending ceaselessly over it and break- 
ing in a little cascade of foam,—the 
little spurting silvery streams jetting 


\ gut of hole and crevice, all falling down 


ast slippery, green-grown timbers to 
Me ctony reek below. The old mill. 
pond meant fishing, and it would yield 
to the average boy’s plain hickory pole 
and earthworms a fair string ‘of perch 


and sunfish. Perhaps I should not say 
string, for it was a small branch, trim- 
med except for one twig at the bottom, 
that carried our proud load homeward. 
The mill-pond, above all, meant swim-" 
ming. And swimming in the mill-pond 
was fraught, to our boyish imaginat- 
ions, with magnificent dangers. There 
was the famous “‘hole’” that had no 
bottom; there were the parts shunned 
for the mysterious dangers of ‘weeds’ ; 
there were toe depths and. current by 
the milldam, ventured on only by the 
daring; there was the tremendous 
flume with its water racing off into the 
vague darkness of the mill, which had 
a touch of terror and mystery that kept 
away even the stoutest. 

I was only eight years of age when 
I left the village forever. They say 
that the mill is no more and the village 
almost abandoned. But the. memories 
of that village life never vanish. At 
any time, anywhere, I have only to 
close my eyes and J see ‘a small bov, 
hurrying down from the farm to the 
village—to the mill-pond. 


Echo | One murning, very early, before the 

Hundreds and hundreds of years ago | SUI WASEUP 
the people who lived on this beautiful 1 rose and found the shining dew on 
éarth told strange stories to one another | every buttercup; 
and believed curious things. ' But my lazy litle shadow, 

One story which they loved to tell, fantsleepy-hedd, 
was about a beautify! nymph called Had stayed at home behind me and 
Echo. was fast asleep in bed. 

These people thought that in all the SsSsa————oom™ 
woods and streams, and hills and_hol- 
lows, lived fair creatures who shared 
the life of the brooks and trees. 

They called these creatures nymphs. 

These pymphs were beautiful crea- 
tures who foved the blossoming flowers! —‘‘A softanswer turneth away wrath: 
and singing brooks. The fairest of ; but grievous words stir up anger ’” 
them all was Echo, and hers ‘was the = 


sweetest voice. rs % 
Guo dsy Echo displeased Queen The Dog And The Shadow 
A dog was carrying home a piece 


Juno. Now you must know, Juno ; 
had wonderful power. She could‘ of meat. On the way he had to 
change anymph toastone’’ ora foun- cross a deep stream. As he looked 
tain, or a breeze. ‘And she said to | down into the water, he@aw what he 
Echo: thouyht was another dog, carrying an- 

other pieces of meat bigger than his 


“*You may keep your sweet voice, 
if you like but you shall have nothing | own. Being a greedy fellow, he 
dropped his own piece and jumped “ 


gise. And you shall never speak first. 
You shall answer only when others | into the water to get the other dog's 
piece. His.own sank to the bottom, 


speak to you.’” 
and the water was so deep that’ he, 


Poor Echo! She became thin and 
pale, and thinner and paler, until at | could not dive down to it. So he got 
only a wetting and a mouthful of 


last Queen Juno’s words became true. 
water. Then he'saw that his greedi- 


Only her voice was. left. 

She wandered trom place to place | ness had cost him his dinner. 
in the woods, unseen and heard only 
when others spoke. 

On a quiet evening you may hear 
her, if you walk near some high rock 
where she loves to hide. Call to her and 
she will answer. 

“Where are youl’? you may ask. 
“Where are you? ’” she will reply. 
‘* Are you Echo ?”’ 

** Echo! ’” she answers. 

** Come to me !"” you cry. 

“© Come to me !”’ she replies. 

“I like you, you say to her. 

“TL like you, ’? Echo repeats. 

Now a very curious thing is true: 
Echo always answers in the same 
tone in which you speak to her. 

If you sing, she sings back to you. 

If you shout, she shouts to you again. | 

Lf you cry, she cries too. 

If you are cross and ill-natured, she 
will be cross and ill-natured too. 

Two boys once went into the wood 
to find Echo. They could not hear 
her voice, although they called and 
called. At last one of them cried im- 
patiently: You area mean old cheat!"” 

Quick as thought came back the 
cross reply: 

**You are amean old cheat!’” The 
other boy cried quickly: *'He didn’t 
mean that.” The same tone came 
back in Echo's reply: “He didn’t 
‘mean that.” 

When the boys told their mother 


My Shadow 


LT have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is 
“more than I can see, 

He is very, very like me from the heels 
up to my head; 

AndI'see him jump before me, when 

+I jump into my bed. 

‘ 


The funniest thing about him is the 
way. he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which 
is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shor 
an india-rubber. ball, 

‘And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


up taller, like 


He hasn’t got a notion of how child- 
ren ought to play, fs 

‘And can ‘only make a fool’of me jn 
every sort of way. H 

He stays so close beside me, he’s 
a coward you can see; 

I'd think-shame to stick to nursie as 
that shadow sticks to me! 


like an arm 


what had happened, she smiled and 

said: *“That happens the world over. 

Gentle words will bring forth gentle~ 
words, and harsh tones will be echoed 
by harsh tones.’” 


f 
‘The Boy and the Duke of Wel- 
lington 

‘An English farmer saw a party of 
huntsmen aboutto ride across his fields. 
Not wishing his newly-sown grain to 
be trampled, he sent a boy to lock the 
gate, and told him to permit nobody to 
enter. 

When the huntsmen appeared at the 
gate, they asked the boy to open it. © 
This he refused to do, explaining that 
his master did not wish to have his field 
‘of grain destroyed. Neither threats 
nor bribes could induce the boy to open 
the gate. 

‘At last an old and_ distinguished 
looking member of the. party came 
forward and said, “‘Boy, doyou know 
who Lam? Iam the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and am not accustomed to be~ 
ing disobeyed. I command you to 
open that gate.’” 

The boy looked at the Duke steadily 
fora moment, and said, “‘I am sure 
that the Duke of Wellington would 
not wish me to disobey orders.” 

“The boy is right,’” said the Duke, 
turning to the company,” and is tobe 
commended. What the world needs 
is men whom nothing can induce to do 
what they believe is wrong’? And 
with that the huntsmen rode away. 


3 My Lord and 
Perhaps no tende 
panionship was ever 
following, echoe 
caves of France al 


com- 

ing than the 
the’ rocks) and’ : 
bout three hundred |” = - 


I have a friend so precious, 
So very dear to me, 
He loves me with such tender love, 


Tove to feel him nizh;, 
And so we dwell 


Sometimes I'm faint and weary, 
He knows that Iam weak, 
‘And as he bids me lean on him, 


He leads me in the pat 
Beneath’a sunny sky, 
‘And so we walk together, 


He knows how much I love him, 
He knows I love him well, 

But with what love he loveth me 
‘My torgue can never tell; 

It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 

‘And so we love each other, 


I tell him all my sorrows, 
Ttell him all my joys, 

I tell him all that pleases me, 
T tell him what annoys; 

He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 

‘And so we walk together, 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 

And so he bids me go and speak 
The loving word for hi 

He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
‘And why He came to die, 

‘And so we work together, * 


—Mrs. L. Shorey. and, hurried off to school. 


Standing By 

A big, husky, good-natured young 
tellow.who.went to work in a bank 
about seven-thirty every morning took 
‘a Cross cut through a squalid section of 
the small city, and every morning he 
noticed that he was tagged by a group 
of ragged urchins on their way to 
Finally he made friends with 
them, and they told him the cause of 
A big bully of a youth 
made life miserable when they were 
not protected by the former football 


their devotion. 


‘When you're standin’ by, mister, 
we're not afraid, ‘cause he can’t do 


The young fellow was profoundly 
He told the children he 
would stand by in even a mire sub- 
stantial fashion than going with them 
He hunted up the bully 
and told him to stay away from the 
The bully looked at the build 
of the bank clerk, and there was no 
further cause for complaint. 

Effectual standing by is what weak, 
timid, poor, discouraged, unhappy 
menand women need, and this is just 
what the strong have to give.” 
woman who employed a seamstress by 
the day was amazed to hear that she 
had bought a sewing machine on the 
Atoncethe employ- 
. er took pains to point out that when 

the machine was finally settled for, 
the cost would be almost double what 
a cash payment would be, so she offer- 
ed to lend her heiper without interest 
the money necessary to settle for the 
machine at cash price. 

In a large adult Bible class each 
member volunteered to assist some 
weak person. One member ‘appear- 
ed ata trial where things were goit 
badly for a poor woman and testified 
inher behalf. An old woman who had 
been threatened and bullied by a loan 
shark was freed from her anxiety in 
five minutes when an influential man 
went with her to “‘settle’’ with the 


instalment plan. 


Many weak persons need moral 
‘The job of standing -by 


srichly.  —Hi 
Adult Bible Class Monthly 


~ Drops of Balm 

Miss Jinny lived in ‘a little gray 
| house, hidden by vines, just where two 
\ streets of the village crossed. — Really, 
| nobody could go anywhere without pas- 


, sing Jinny’s house, and one had torrun’),, 
ns 


| in, if but to ask how soon the mi 
!orstockings would be done,” For Miss 
' Jinny. did the knitting for the town. 

She was a tiny little cripple, and there 


‘ she sat in the corner of her cozy room, | 
a bright fire in the grate and’ splendid ! 


geraniums in the windows, a fluffy cap 
‘hiding all except her watching, beam: 


ing, face and the busy fingers with their * 


gleaming needles. 
First Laura Barnard lounged in on 
her way to school, : 
“T suppose you are making sure. of 


Miss Jinny, winding some yarn. 

! “Bless me! What put that in your 
head? Me! A prize!’ 

““Why, yes, Miss Way told me she 


had not a pupil with more ability than | 


Laura Barnard, and your mother told 
me you were a born mathematician, 
The Barnards have all done something 


docto . smiling. 
in’ among the angles, ‘putt 
of balm here and another there—if th 
1 lo,” he added, with 
“eyes. 9 . 


A Radio Address 
By Rep Grace 
They tell me that I am playing to a. 
ger audience this evening than'ever- 
before in my life —perhaps two or 
three or four million people. 
it seems like a pretty big hono 
certainly is a big responsibil 
The reason that I am here in 
of a microphone is that the Near. East 
| Relief asked me to do this, as a part 
of their programme forthe observance ' 
of Golden Rule Sunday. 
me that it would bea real help to their 
cause, and I am strong for doing any- 
ing that I can to help them, 
My experience with life has been 
mostly tied up with basket ball’ and 
football, and that, I suppose, is what} 
you want me to talk about to-night. 
The Golden Rule is just ss _neces- 
sary in athletics as it isin our attitude 
toward the Near East and its problems. 
Whatever the game may be, the man 
who plays fairly and squarely, doing ' 


f {thi 
the prize in arithmetic, Lolly??? said} 


s 


excusable you may think it to be, 
‘lieis never necessary. A lic i 
justifiable. A lie is never anything bat 
; dangerous. A lie cannot be bolstered | 


front UP ; 


Purity Of Words 
The Tangyage of different classes 


people varies like the people themselves 

but in. language, as in life, there isa 
; striving after a common standard of 
cellence. ‘The accepted standard fj 
our (language is the language used 
by most educated speakers of our own) 
‘home. Language of this standard ig| 

said to be pure. From this _pomt of 
j view, people who use(i) dialect word] 
| or provincialisms, or old words found) 
j only in books, do not use pure English) 
People who use (ii) slang or vulg 
clipped words (ad, gent, exam, etc,)dg 


in the world.’” 
“Oh, poor mother! She—’ began 
Laura, uneasily. ‘‘I suppose the Bar- 
nards have good brains?” 
“They can do whatthey choose: 
they choose,’” said Miss Jinny, quieuy. 
Laura presently picked up her book: 


'Not the prize, but perhaps not thi 
foot of the class,’’ said Miss Jinny to 
herself. 

Old Mrs. Barr came in next, paler 
and thinner than ever. 

“‘Have you heard from Jini?"’ asked 
Miss Jinny, sympathetically. 

“‘No; he hasn’t much time to 
write,’” his mother, jealously. 
“*He’s risin’ in his work, though.’” 

“Yes. Promoted last week, I heard. 


they fell into talk. Peters told him he 


was coming up here, and Jimveaid:'} 
“Well, if you go to that town, just tell | 


my mother you met me. That's the 
best woman God ever made, sir; and 
if I get ahead in this world it's owing 
toher.”?” 


was red and her eyes shone. ‘* 


are queer! He's been sosilent I often 


thought—but I wronged Jim!’ 

She soon picked up her basket and 
hurried away to take the sweet morsel 
to her heart alone. 

After that the carpenter stopped for 
achat and Jinny mentioned that the 
Popes were hoping that he would 
make a man of their Sam. 

“They think no man can influence 
the boy like you.”’ 

The old man nodded, pleased.’ ‘‘He 
isa tryin’ boy, Miss Jinny. —Rattle- 


brained! But I’m fond of him as if 


he were my own. I was really to give 

~ him up, but if the old folks depend on 

me—well, we'll see what can be 
done.”’ 

Later that evening she called to Sam 


as he ran past and told him how his 
master had said he felt as though he 
were his own son and wanted to pull” 


him through. 


“Did he say that? I didn’t think the 
old fellow cared whether I wenttothe 
dogs or not.‘’ And Sam turned back 


to the shop fo put away his tools. 
Late that winter Miss Jinny died. 
The whole village went to the funeral. 


The squire and the old doctor, two of ; 


her best friends, walked home together. 

**Poor Jinny was an obscure little soul 
without any -power or influence,” 
said the squire, ‘‘and yet one misses 


her at every turn. I can’t think of her 


as dead, somehow.’’ 


as he would be done by, is the man | 
Heisthe man who 
comes through with a clean heart and | 
a clean conscience, and in the long j 
run he is the only man who can really 
win the permanent laurels in athletics 


tyfiom we admire } not use pure English. Those whop 


| Football ir the best game that there 
is for young boys. 
wonderful than a young boy -trying to 
|.become an athlete? Many of them 
jhave written me asking for advice; 
land lately the detters have been so 


What is more 


numerous that [have teen’ enable to 
keep up with them, although] used to 
answer cach one separately. 
this is a good opportunity to an- 
swer them all at once. 

‘There is oniy one way I know to 


become an athlete. Get lots of sleep 
and hve a normal, regular, healthy 
Keep away from the brightlights 
food. Don’teattoo much 
it. Any,vegetable is good. Spinach 
‘and potatoes are excellent. 
| the food well. 


best foot forward, does not means to 


My cousin Peters met him one day and | baka estes 
ick about everything. 


bur, unfortunately, some people have ] 
appropriated this prerogative. A mule | 
kicks naturally and gracefully, because 
this is its means of protest and defence. | 
Man, however, was never made to} 
kick. Feet were given him to aid) 
him in locomotion, and not to serve | 
him in an attack. Kicking in any 
line never becomes an accomplish- 
ment. Obstinacy commands no degree J 
of admiration in any quarter, We ap- 
preciate firmness and conviction, | 
but mulishness calls forth no com- 
pliments. 


Don’t smoke. Don’t 
Don’t be a loafer on 
Think, dream, and be- 
lieve that you will come to the top, 
‘and you'll get there. 

Several things have helped me in 
J have never smoked in my 


Jim said that?” Mrs. Barr's. face | 


My father always saw to it that 
I kept good hours until I got my 
growth. After once starting athletics 
during boyhood days, I never stopped 
i My food was always of the 
plain, healthful’ sort, and 1 always 
worked hard in the summer. 


taking is set on‘foot, there is sure to 
be someone to oppose it. © The kick- 
er is always on the job. He would 
have you think that he has a call to 
do this kind of thing: In some way 
or other, it feeds his vanity, and pro- 
claims his wisdom. If a church is to 
be built, there will be someone who, 
will oppose the scheme, and suggest 
a renovation 
rather ‘than the ‘erection of a new 
one.’ Every church board, city coun- | 
cil, boys’ club, has its kickers. In- ] 
stead of pacing off miles of erideavor 

to help a good project, men will walk 
back, and discourage those who are 
aggressive and public spirited. Kick- 
ing never gets usanywhere. It never 
helps a cause. If a suggestion be 
wrong, let us protest against it coura- 
geously. Our tongues were given (0 
us for this purpose. ‘The reason why 
the donkey kicks is because he can't 
speak. Don’tbeakicker. We have 
too many of them now.—Onward 


father had expected, when I suggested 
* | would like to work for the summer, 
that I meant caddying at the golf links 
or something like that. When I said 1 
waé thinking of taking a job as an ice- 
man, he was surprised. ‘You can’t 
stand that hard work,’’ he said, re- 
marking that he considered it the hard- 
est work there was. 
ing him if it would be all right if 1 
He said, “‘Sure,’’ 


I replied by ask- 


could get the job. 
and I applied for a job on one of Mr. 
‘Thompson’s wagons. 
son looked me over and sm 


see that 125-pound cake, of ice. 
zsked me. ‘‘If you can shoulder that, 
the job is yours, and I'll offer you a 


dollar in addition.’” 
Il, Lwon the job and. the dollar. 


Bolstering Up 

We know at once what has happen- 
ced when anyone speaks of “‘bolstering 
Some one has told a lie, and at 
once needs to put props under it. 


lie can stand on its own feet very long. | the sun, its tail precedes it. 


) to misuse English words or make! 
And speakers of pure Eng- 
prefer the simple word to the 


pretentious word, and (v) use foreign 
words vety-little, avoiding them alto. 
gether ifthey suggest any parade of | 
learning or of socialtone. The mos | 
available form in which pure English: 
is found is in good modern author, | 
and reading and memorizing good] 
modern literature will) gradually give] 
the pupil a’standard of good English 
and purify his own speech. 


Kickers 


Someone has. said—‘‘Putting your | 


It is a donkey's privilege to kick, 


No matter what kind of an under- 


of the old building, 


When a comet is moving away from 


rs 
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The Sorrel Span 
By. James Buckham 


“[ declare, Lon, that horse would 

make a first rate’ match for yours, 
' wouldn't it??? Mr. Henderson, the 
" village storekeeper, stepped ‘out upon 

the platform: of his store and laid a 

friendly hand on the shoulder of his 
young assistant, Alonzo Sawyer. 

*‘Lon,”? as he was universally cal- 
led, was'a great lover of horses—his 
father and grandfather had been so be- 
fore him—and he had a local ‘reputa- 
tion for his knowledge of. horeflesh 

~ and horse nature. Some months pre- 

viously Lon'had bought a fine sorrel 
“Morgan” horse, which fully: realiz- 
ed has ideal of equine beauty, sound- 
ness, and speed; And his great desire 
since then had been to find a_ suitable 
mate for his pet, so that he might hold 
the reins over as fine a.span as ever 
pounded the hard slate roads of Lei- 
cester County. 

Lon started, as if waking from the 
spell of an overpowering fascination, 
when Mr. Henderson touched him on 
the shoulder. A stranger hid driven 

| up to the porch ofthe hotel, which im- 
ediately.adjained the village./store, 
>and was waiting forthe proprietor to 
come out... The'stranger’s horse was 
an exact counterpart of Lon’s own— 
ashapely, glossy sorrel, with ‘arching 
neck, small, well-set head, and the 
delicatey clean-cut limbs of a ‘'speed- 
er.’ No wonder the boy was fas- 
cinated. He could hardly trust his 
senses. It almost seemed as if his 
strong desire must have taken the form 
of a waking dream. 

“Why, it seems to me you look 
kind of dazed!” laughed Mr. Hen- 
derson. “‘Come, wake up, and see 
if you can’t buy that horse before the 
man drives off. If you and your sor- 
rel both lived to be a, hundred you'd 
never finial such a match as that again.” 

‘The front platforms of the store and 
the hotel nor‘only adjoined but joined— 
to suit the convenience of a former 


storekeeper who had owned and run j 
. both establishments—and Alonzo Saw- 


yer walked rapidly .along the planks 
and accosted the stranger. He was a 
straightforward boy and, as usual, he 
came difectly to the point. 

“Want to sell your horse, mister?” 
he asked. 

The man in the carriage looked up 
with a friendly: but somewhat incredu- 
lous smile... Lon‘ was only ‘seventeen 
and rather small for his age. 

“F'don’t know but what [ would. 
Do you think you could find me a 
buyer for him?,’ ; 

“PL buy him if he’s all rigt-t,"’ re- 
plied the boy, with a slight flash of in- 
dignation in his eye. “‘I’ve got the 
money if I am young, and I’ve got the 
horse that'll match yours like the other 
yolk in a double egg.’* 

“Well, he isn’t all right, 
ted the stranger, frankly. 
pose that settles it. I wouldn't cheat 
anybody in a horse trade, least of alla 
boy. Is your horse allright?” 

Yes,’’ replied Lon, rather curtly. 
The boy resented the stranger's im 
plication that he was too young to 
protect himself in a horse trade, He 
jumped down from the platform and 


walked round the sorrel, eying him 
critically. 

Meanwhile the hotel-keeper came 
out, leisurely fashion, wiping his hands 
on his shirt sleeves. 

‘Want to putup?’’ he asked the 
stranger: B . 

“That depends. How much far- 
ther is it to Danville?” | 

{Ten anda half miles.’” 

Is it? Then I'd better stop here 
over night, I guess. Well, how is-it, 
young man?”’ he added, turning to 
Lon. Find any faults??? 

‘Getting a trifle large inthe barrel 
for proportion,”? replied the boy. 
‘May I look in his mouth?"’ 

“Of course.” 

Lon parted the lips of the sorrel, 
with firm, skilful hands. One glance 
at the teeth of the animal told him the 
whole story, and he stepped back with 
a satisfied smile. 

i Well?” demanded the stranger. 

‘Cribber,’” responded Lon, briefly. 

“*You struck it that time!’” cried the 
man. ‘“I see you know a thing or two 
about horses. Come overto the hotel 
after supper. I'd like to have a talk 
with you.’” 

Lon nodded and went back to the 
stote. Inthe itteantime the” hoster 
came and led the sorrel horse to the 
barn. He was certainly a .splendid 
specimen of horseflesh, thought Lon, 
and as for his single fault, why, for 
‘one who knew the real cause of crib- 
bing, that wasn’t so bad, The young 
horse lover chuckled to himself as he 
returned to his duties at the store. 

But suddenly the smile died from his 
lips and he looked sober again. He 
had never yet cheated in any business 
transaction. He had vowed in his 
heart that he never would. Now, he 
asked himself, would it be cheating to 
take advantage naturally coming to him 

i from a superior knowledge of horse 

| What is knowledge for, except to give 
us an advantage in life ? A’ subtle tem- 

, ptation, truly, and yet the boy uneasily 

| reconized that it was a temptation, a 

{ solicitation to wrong. 

He kept turning the matter over in 
his mind, until it was time to close the 
store for the evening. Then, before 
‘he went to his supper, he dropped in 
in at the hotel. The stranger was walt- 
ing for him, and they sat down ina cor- 
nerof the public room to discus: 
matter which was just then uppermost 
‘in’ the minds of both. 

“My name is Hackett, John Hac- 
tt,’ began the stranger, ‘and the 
[landlord tel!s me that yours is Alonzo 
Sawyer, 
Now, Lon, I don’t want to make any 
false representations or statements even 
jn a horse trade. ‘Those who know 
me call me a square man, and I want 
tolive up to that reputation, every- 
where and under all circumstances. 
They tell me that you are as honest’ a 
boy as ever was made, so I hope, if 
we come to any kind of a business 
deal, it will not be a 
meeting Greek. 

know and I know that 
be a valuable animal, i 


case oO} 


it weren't for 


But having that habit, which I suppose 


s 
paratively small sum. I 


Lon for short, which I prefer. | 


‘the | say you'd like to keep your horse, If 


| 


f Greek | the cure which he 
Now Lon, you! The sorrel horse seemed to under- 
y horse would } stand what was 


that unfortunate habit of cribbing. | the operation. 


; oe faworh only a com: | cribbing, Mr. ; 
incurable, he iss work OO Y think | stcre ad laid one hundred and sixty- 


of selling him if he weren't acribber, five dollars in bills on the counter be 


| my boy, I’m glad for what you tellme 


“The Love of God” 


that’s sure. But I want a perfectly 
sound horse, and if you are willing t0 | Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
take this one, knowing his fault, and! Silent, peaceful, to and fro; 
give me eighty-five dollars for him, it’s | Lika mother’s sweet looks dropping 
wide, What d'ye.say?”” Hag Otte itle face below, < 
i i langs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
. Lon flushed and paled. A strange Jarless, noiseless, sife and slow, 
prickling sensation ran over his whole | Fill the light of God's face bending 
Ledyfand his brainiaeenied Syhifling | Cao ema: 
ea Peyrindeal He knew thatby ! Bode feeble babes haarnsHte 
imple operation, which any ordinary | ‘obajand cry, andy Mynob rest, 
giairets could perform—an oper- | Fas onthe oaben loner cie bests 
ation as familiar as A, B, C to. him-|! So when we are weak and wretched, 
self and to his father and grandfather | By, ourselves weighed down, distressed, 
before him—the most obstinately crib- | Ten it{s that God's great patience 
bifieiiorse Gould beteured/OUhirifaule |) co seneusannpoeniriees 
and made perfectly sound. He knew 
that if Mr. Hackett’s horse should be 
$0 treated, he would beas sound as his 
‘own, and worth every cent of the two 
hundred and fifty dollars which he had 
paid for his own,, Here wasa'dazzling 
chance to take advantage of another's 
ignorance and get just the horse he] __—— SEAT ARASEMTOEET: 
wanted for the merest song. fore Lon. ‘sThat's for the opera- 
Lon started up in great agitation and tion,” he said. 
walked to the window. Through the But [ never charge more than ten 
dusk he could see the spire of the | dollars,” protested Lon. 
village church, pure white against the ‘Well, young man,’” replied Mr. 
darkening sky and the first. twinkling | Hackett, ‘‘it's my right, I suppose to 
stare. Only a year ago, in that same | Pay what I please, and I please to pay 
little church, with a group of .his | one, hundred : and: si 
féllowsy he had’ pledged higiself to the [ Now, you'cart ei ; 
Master's service. Alas! that his soul | oF put eighty-five “dollars with it and 
should so soon be shaken to its foun-' buy my horse. These are the only 
dations by the most servileand meanest \Wo alternative: understand that. "” 
of temptations. In an instant hej, This explains how Alonzo Sawyer 
Whirled about and came back to Mr. | happens to be driving the finest span 
of sorrels in Leicester County. Mr. 


Hackett. ‘ 
“Mr, Hackett,” he cried, ‘I want Hackett has not lost track of him, ei- 
s * i ther. Strictly honest business men, 


youtu know that [can cure your horse "° Pus 

of ctibbing, in twenty minutes, 5 with large commercial interests to, 

that he will never do it again. “The | Tent’ ao oe discover eplne REE, 

culy’ reason why;he gnaivs the manger, (ftv mm ayoung, many anc (eds forges 
i vine & Ber it, There is a well founded rumor 


or any wood that he can get at, iS fot Pon is goil bash 
Cee ee tceth te too ‘long. They , that Lon is going down eo the city. in 
the spring, to accept an important 


force his jaws apart and. make them erase i 
Se eee ae rey to ear them Postion inthe big, wholesale esablchs 
aoe tamtrat Roarieet thes gaawing | Dae lol Faackett Stevens (8) Co. 
snd palling make him swallow wind, | Forward: 

and, in time, he bloats and gets out of | 
cofdition. ‘Thatis all that ails any | 
cribbing horse. Now, Iccan take a little 


great heart of God, whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed— 
Will not weary, will not even ” 
In our death itself be lost! 
Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost— 
Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave itself to save the lost. 


Happiness 
s calitté | Once I pated for nearly an hour 
veterinary saw and cut your horse's beside the natural boulder which marks 


teeth to the right length, and he will be 
cured—I know it. [was tempted to 
keep this knowledge: back; and so 
cheat you and get your horse for.a 
song. But, thank God! I’ ve been kept 
from doing such a wrong. Now,-you 


Atlanta cemetery and read over and 
| over the words from his own pen en- 
graved thereon. “These are the words 
graven deep on my memory: 

“T seem to sec before me the faces 
of thousands of children—some young. 
and fresh and some wearing the friend- 
ly -marks of age but all children at heart 
and not an unfriendly face among 
them. And while [ am trying hard to 
speak the right, word, I seem tohear 
a voice lifted above the rest saying: 
‘You have mad? someone happy.” 
‘And so | feel my heart fluttering and 
my lips trembling and I have to bow 
silently and tirn away and hurry into 
the obscurity that suits me best.”” 

“Teacher of Happiness’’ that isthe 
title that suits Joel Chandler Harris 
best and you know that it will be a 
long, longtime before his name shall 
sink-into obscurity 

Thatis agreat lesson that he taught 
us, that of making other people happy. 
It is a noble thing to scatter smiles and 
sunshine along your path and while we 
cannot all write Uncle Remus stories 
we can each do something for the 
happiness of others. 

What can you do?~Selected. 


GnlyMe were souud. I can make him 
sound, if you'll stop over a day. If T 
don't succeed, or if injure him in any 
way, I'll buy him of you anid give youa 
hundred dollars for him.”” 

‘There was a strange listening 
light in’ Mr. Hackett’s eyes, as he put 
out his large, firmhand and folded 
Lon's ina cordial “grasp that lasted 
fully a minute. Then he said: ““Lon, 


abalit the horse, but I’m more glad for 
what you say about yourself. I'll stop 
over, as you say, Good night!’” 

Lon’s little veterinary saw worked 
claimed it would. 


being done for him, 
he kept perfectly still during 
After two days’ test, 
during which the horse did no more 
Hackett walked into the 


too, for 


eee ee eae 


} 


the grave of Joel Chandler Harris in an - 


¢ 


\ 
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The Thinker 
Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor, 

“The seeker may find the Thought, 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster, 

‘And tramples it under heel. 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
Y at back of him stands theThinker, 
“The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 
Which gives the work a soul. 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the bell’ that sing, _ 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, ” 

‘There is the Eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and stra 

‘There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain. 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine's thrust, 

Strength of.the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 

But back of them stands the Schemer, 


‘The Thinker who drives things through, 


Back of the job—the Dreamer, 


Who's making the dream come true. 
—Berton Braley. 


Fundamental Aims 


limited to pedagogical works, It is 

\ possible for him to become too pro 
fessional, to be so completely absorbed 
4 advance or it will surely retrograde. in his work that all the other currents 
If better work is not being. done this pare dried 
| year than last, iris pretty. certain that up. A teacher should be a person of 
i poorer work is being done. ‘This is broad culture, of extensive knowledge, |i 

! true of people as wellasofinstitutions. of cosmopolitan sympathies; he should 

| Whoever is hot making progress in be conversant, as far as possible, with 

+ whatever his vocation or sphere of ac- the best li rature of the ages, and’ in 

ivity may be, is assuredly going back- touch withthe great currents of ‘con- 

| ward. There can be nostanding still. temporary thought and ‘enterprise. 

! This has special application in matters — What consitutes an ideal teacher? 
| of education. Many persons, when This question has been asked a thou- 
they graduate from college, say that sand times and answered in a hundred 
lthey have finished their education. ways. Every answer, no doubt, con- 
! And people who ‘say this generally tains some qualities of excellence, but 
‘have. From that day they are steadily no one is complete. Not longago I read 
jlosing ground. This is atruththatwe a new definition, which seemed to me 
‘have always tried to impress upon: the the best answer in a few words ‘that 1 
graduating class of our school. No have ever seen. “‘A good teacher is 
one gets a real education by yoing one whose cup runneth over.’’ By 
through school or college. He lays this is meant thata successful teacher is 
i there the foundation of an education, not-only one who is bubbling over with 
! but the superstructure must be after- jnterestand enthusiasm; but also one 
wards erected if there is everto be one. who knows much morethan he expects 
‘ Or to change the figure, in schooland to impart. He must be saturated, full 
* college the students learn how to learn, to the brim, with the subjects that he 
how to develop their intelligence, how jis teaching. A teacher who knows 
to acquire and assimilate information. no more about geography or history, 
Ask any man of fine culture and out- for instance, than the textbook contains 
standing intelligence where he got his will never be able to interest his pupils 
education and he will tell you that the jn these subjects. He has no reserves 


forget to’ put’ firs, | 
thi oS agreat work to ed. 
}ucate our boys and| girls, to devel, 
‘their intellect ‘and to’store their ming 4 


stances has been—a curse instead of a 
blessing. Tennyson’ recognized this | 
and has well expressed it in a canto of 
his great poem,’’In Memoriam,’ in | 
which he contrasts mere knowledge 
with true wisdom: 


y 

q 
Who loves not knowledge? Who shall nil 
Against her beauty? .. 


But 6n ner forehead sits a fire. . 
What is she, cut from love and faith 
But some wild Pallas from the brain \ 


By Geo. F. Stewart 


[An address delivered before the 
teachers of the Rochester School, Sept- 
ember 5, 1928, and printed by request 
in The Annals.] 


Iam glad to be present on your 
opening day and to meet and greet the 
staff of the Rochester School, and I 
wish to cungratulate you on the excel- 
lent work that you have been doing 
and that J am sure you will continue to 
do with ever increasing efficiency. 1 
am _quite convinced that your superin- 
tendent gives due credit to the mem- 
taff, who are doing the 
actual work of instruction, forthe very 
fine results attained; nevertheless the 
lion’s share of the credit must proper- 
ly go to the superintendent himself, 
who formulates the policy of the 
school, who has gathered around him 
such a proficient staff, and-has inspir- 
ed its members with the high ideals 
and the zeal and enthusiasm that have 
rendered possible the superior results 
that you have achieved: 


Ihave completed my. thirty-fourth 
year 4a teacher of the deaf, and dur- 
ing tha time I have seen many changes 
and great advances in the character and 
of educational work for the 
Forty or fifty'y ducat- 
ors of the deaf, excepting perhaps a 
few prophetic idealists, believed it was 
practically impossible for their pupils 
to acquire the abilty to use accurat 
colloquial, normal. English freely. 
“‘Deaf-mutisms,”” and stilted and more 
of less mechanical forms. of language 
were regarded as inevitable, except in 
the case of a few pupils of outstand- 
ing ability. Now the greater number 
of graduates from our schools are able 
to.use as facile, graceffl, idiomatic 
language as do hi upils of simi- 
lar ability and grade, such that no one, 
reading it, would know that it was net 
written by hes A simi- 
lar conception pr as to reading. 
Practically the ouly books used were 
compilations of exercises and. stories 
prepared especially forthe deaf, and it 
was regarded as. impossible that dea 
children, with rare exceptions, could 
ever be able to read ordinary books. 
But now: our pupils are eager readers 
of the same kinds of books that hear- 
ing children read, and with quite as 
much, we sometimes tisink even more, 
appreciation, undetstanding and & 

ment. ~ While, perhaps, these are the 
two outstanding advances, yet great 
progress has deen made in all_depart- 
ments of educational work forthe deaf. 


bildren. 
i 


joy- 


| most valuable part of it was acquired 
‘after leaving school. 


In the course of 
years a graduate forgets a large part of 
what he learned atschool; probably he 
couldn’t take twenty per cent on the 
latest examination tests of his alma 
mater. But he may have attained to 
a high standard ntal development 
and culture and his mind may be stor- 
ed with a great fund of knowledge.the 
kind he likes best and needs 2nd val 
most, which he did not get, and could 
not get. in college, but which he ac- 
quired subsequently by his own efforts. 
This is the essential and only road to 
mental or moral or spiritual develop- 
ment andgrowth. He who tries me: 
ly to mark time, and does not follow 
the pathway of self-culture, will assur- 
edly drift steadily downwards toward 
mental st tion, moral deterioration 
and spiritial decadence. “There can 
be no standing still. 

I stress this great truth because it is 


upon which to draw by way of elabora- 
tidn and illustration. The same is true 
of all subjects, and outstandingly true 
of reading and literature. Here it is 
vital, absoiutely essentail, that the tea- 
cher'scup should run over... Unless 
he is an enthusiast on the subject, un- 
less he is a lover of books and conver- | 
sant with all the best literature, he 
should not even attempt to teach these 
subjects, for he is more 
than to arouse and enl 
interest in books and in reading. 
can anyone create interest and enthus- 
m in any thing if ke has no enkind- 
ling fire within himself? The only 
ssful teacher, | wish to repeatand 
ye, in one whose cup runneth 


Of Demons? 


For power. 


and culture. 


familiar: 


tiful, a most noble work 
which we are engaged. To real- 
ize this let us think of the status of the 
deaf of former ages, when they were 
deemed incapable of any kind of ed- 


With m: 


Fiery hot-to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 


For she is earthly of the mind 
But Wisdom heavenly of the’ soul. 


This is the greatest truth that we can 
teach our pupils, for it is the highest 
motif of a real education, the valid hall- 
mark of true intellectual development 
I would like to close 
my remarks with a little poem with 
which no doubt some of you are 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before 

And’ his face lit up with a smile of j 
Asan angel dream passed o'er him. 

He carved that dream on the yielding stone 

y asharp incision; 

In heaven's own light the sculptor shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


perhaps specially applicable to teachers. ucation, when they were scorned and 

For cach of usthere can be no stand- despised, when they were outcasts and | Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
ing still. We must strive continually pariahs even in the most civilized na- th our lives umcarved before us, 
to attain to greater efficiency, or we tions. And let ustry to imagine the | Waiting that hour when, at God's com: 
will assuredly become less efficient. deplorable condition and hopeless out- sand, 


Ifa man is nota better teacher this 
year than last, he is a poorer one. 
Some teachers there are—we hope 
there are not many —who, yearby year, 
follow the same old beaten paths. 
They teach the same old lessons in the 
same old v A k no new light, 
acquire no new methods, aspire toward 
no better results or higher standard: 


look of a totally uneducated deaf per- 
son even in thisenlightened age. Then 
let us look at the products of our 
schools,at the bright, happy, eager faces 
in-our classrooms, at the tens of thou- 
nds of young men and women who 
have: gone out from our halls of learn- 
ing with trained intellect and well-stor- 
ed mind and fine character, quite the 


_ With m 
Tis heav 
Our lives that a 


This ‘‘vision splendid’’ m 
from above, yet itis our p 
it should be our joy, to instill in cur 
pupils those high ideals and noble con- 


‘Bur life-dream passes o'er uses" 
If we carve it then on the yielding stone 
yt sharp incision, « 
shall be ourown— 
el vision. 


come 
lege, as 


And of course they are steadily equals in every respect, of hearing | Cenrions of life and duty and condi 
ae eae ee ne Cureton ene y sy {that will enable them to mould into 
incubus rather than “an asset to the tion in life. Let us recognize thisand 


school. Not striving to advance, they 
inevitably retrograde.” By reading the 
best books and journals published by. 
and for teachers; by contact, when- 
ever possible, with other experienced 
and successful instructors; by 
means that are available, eve 
should endeavor to become 
with the best thought : best 
methods of the best educators of the 
deaf, and thus acquire ever fresh ca- 
pacity and inspiration for his work. 
To this end every teacher should plan 
to read, every year, at least wo or three 
books bearing on his work. -It would 
be better still if the whole staff, or 
smaller circles within the staff, would 
read the same books and meet at inter- 
vals for discussion and interchange of 
thought. From this avould come a 
stimulation of mind, an in¢reased ca- 
pacity,and an added interest and greater 
enthusiasm that would bear sich fruit 
in the classrcom work. 

Nor should a teacher's reading be 


their minds ani 


jorce i gnify our work, 
rejoice in, magnify our work, | Vico. 


G 
than which there is none more worthy 
upon the earth. — Just before He left 
this world, the Ma said that the 
works that He did his followers should 
also do, and greater works’ should they 
do. We surely are doing some of 
these greater works. He made a few 
dumb persons to speak. But edu- 
caters of the deaf have taught and 
are teaching thousands of the dumb to 
speak, many but imperfectly it is true, 
but great numbers almost or quite nor- 
mally. He made a few of the deaf to 
hear. This we cannot do, but we 
cau and, to a large extent, do remove | 
or overcome the disabilities of deaf- 
ness, and give to our pupils by other 
means practically the same degree and 
quality of mental development, © the 
same acquisition of knowledge, the 
same power of expression, the same 
moral and spiritual culture. that hear- 
ing children acquire through the 
medium of the ear 


larger than the cloud.” 


uls the 


* angel 


The Dark Side 


Certainly life has its darker side. 
But the world is full of light. 
sun is shining upon the cloud even if 
the fog, hangs low and the’ vapor 
seems to envelope usin semi-darkness. 
So it is that ““Ihe blue of heaven is 


The 


But there is more than peace of mind 
in looking on the brighter, side of lil 

So long as our eyes are fixed upon 
the hindrances that vex, we become 
actually blind to the opportunities ap- 
pealing to us and the possibilities 
stretching skyward ahead of us. 
{need our eyes clear to see, and our 
; hands free to lay hold, and our hearts 
| unhampered in order to put red blood 
| into the good work that bids us on. 

Look on the bright side as you 
pass through it!—Selected 


We 
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ipils’ Locals. 
Note; These locals are'intended to be a saw that he felt fine. 


T The next day 


erste eal ae Hordertloping he was found dead on his bed at one 
a sre written by the. pupils o'clock. ‘They thought he had died 


F English. b 5 
ted andirevised'under. the direc- that-morning. On the previ - 
ae the teacher, bo isresponsibleforthe lowe'en days he teers 
| form in which they finally appear. pupils of Mr. Campbell’s and Stew- 
—____ aes, to Ms new hotel And 
a PBELL’S CLASS treated us to soft-drinks and chocolate 
Mr, Cone i bars. That night Mr. Anglin gave us 
My Most. Interesting Trip 2 nice ride in his new bus, Miss King- 
On the morning of May 23, 1924, ston, around Belleville. So we will 
early as this was the day I was long remember the’kindnesses of Mr. 
fo set sail for Canada on the S.S. Anglin and Mr. Powers and the sad 
| Marloch. ‘Well after we had bade our death of Mr. Powers. —Carman Quinn 
friends and relations goodbye my 
mother, two brothers and I went on 
| board the boat which weighed anchor 
“Gntthree-o’ clock and sailed’ down the 


‘aver Clyde. 4 
Bot es Ere dane tponed fact Dhave learned a great deal this 
a year. We have enjoyed our studies, 
Dumbarton Castle which looked beau- Physiographyis: faa though 
fiful in the sunset. We passed many 4 jittle difficult fied Ges 
other beautiful places during our trip st 
4 Clyde more than ninety pages in Latin. It 
down the Cly. sf won't be long before we have our 
© When I woke up next morning We final examinations so we had better 
had arrived at Moville, in. Northern gtudy hard now and get prepared. fo 
Irland. ‘There several immigrants them. Now winterie gone and the 
them. ‘ow winter is gone and the 
embarked. children are looking forward to. the 
Three or four days out my mother, spring, {hear that the four senior 
feo brothers, and many other pecple classes will have a St. Patrick's party 
became sick. I was not sick at all. Tin the Assembly hall. We had along 
greatly enjoyed myself during my stay hike to the woods two weeks ago. 
onboard the boat with one thing and With ideal weather tor hiking, we 
another, such as the boat's machinery hada most delightful time, thanks to} 
and a whale.we saw in the water. those who helped make it such. 
When we arrived in Quebec it was a —Caroline J. Buchan 
beautiful Sunday morning. After we iste 
got off the boat, and passed the immi- — —Last Saturday morning | wonder- 
gration officers we had some lunch in. ed what | would do that afternoon. 
arestaurant. After lunch we got on Whenat dinner, it was announced that 
the train and had afour hour's journey we would be allowed to goto the city 
toMontreal. We, that is the family, and we were glad to hear the news. 
stayed five hours there, andhad agood Soon after dinner I went over and got 
time walking around the city. 
What struck me as being stranze high school girls, We went to the 
was the clothes of the people especially Belle to’ see the movi 
the Catholic priests, and their speech. interested in the ‘‘Fos 
I was also very much surprised to interesting of all the pictur 
see that the theatres were open on News’? was the vole: 
Sunday. Well, after.some supper we Me. Etna. It destroyed a 
boarded the train at nine o'clock p.m., vineyards inthe city.” 
and arrived in Toronto at eight 0’ clock about three thousand years old and 
the next morning, where we met my s destroyed by the volcano, saw 
dad and were taken homeina friend’ e their own property 
car. way from th and there was a big 
That was one of the most eventful crowd watching the eruption. 
trips of my life as everything was so —Helen MeN 
new and strange even the houses. 
R. Robertson. 


—This is the sixth local I have 
written since the opening of this ses- 
sion. I can hardly realize so much 
of the time has,already elapsed, butin 


Miss Ford kindly invited five of 
us high school pupils to spend an eve- 
intermediate ning with her last week. We received 

invitation with mych surprise and 


On March 4th the 
winning team “‘Wolverines’’, the the invi 


ready to go down town with the other | 


night before he died, and there they | a small space to build a campfire while 
some others collected the wood. Then 
most of us tramped through pretty 
deep snow to the hills. On‘our way, 
[happened 'to meet a man-with a dog 


| 


soasked some other 
teachers to join us. 


teferees, the captains and the manager 
ofthe league, Elwood Bell, were invi- H 
ted to aspecial supper. We had supper “We all had avery nice time chatting 
from 6 to 7. After supper the captains all the evening. A repast of daintily 
spoke about their teams. Elwood made sandwiches, cocoanut drops, 
Bell spoke about the teams which tried several kinds of cake and fudge was 
hard to win the championship and s served, followed by ice cream. W 
they had played clean and fast games. all appreciate Miss Ford's kindness in 
He praised Rene Latour and Fred giving us such a delightful time. 

Dixon, the smallest boys in the league, ‘, Buchan. 
who starred for their winning team by 


their fine combination; Glen Harrison | , oe ot a 
also was a fine defence man. Mr, winter hike to Jon Creek. G 
day was brightand cold, In the morn- 


ing, the boys worked in the shops from 
cight to half past nine, after which they 
donned their warm clothes, stockin: 

: the only one to wear 


—Feb. loth was to be our annual 


Preparing the supper. 

champions and the captains will hav ae 

abanquet next ‘Tuesday, March 12th. Passa Sethe 
Clarence McPeake. Aes 


, ave were off, 


Mr, T. P. Powers, the well known | 
manager of New Queen’s Hotel in| We took the 
elleville, died very suddenly on the | gang of girls and bo 
Morning of February the fifteeth,. ‘The | westward on the highway to ‘near the 
blood of the broken vessels in his head | bridge where we turned right on the 
caused his death. many friends , road leading ro the woods. ‘There w 
of Belleville, and the pupils and staff | went off the road, again to the right 
here, were-very much shocked when ‘and the sleighs being in front of ui 
Wwe heard about his sudden death. came toa stop in the woods a short 
any people in Belleville were invited distance away from the road. are 
oa party at some other place on the some of the staff cleared the snow of 


is init, the dog barks to attract his 
master who then draws his dog aside 

and lets his ferret run down through 

the hole and the ferret seizes the rabbit 

and drags it cut of the hole to its master. 

On the hills there was a swarm of ea-' 
ger boysand girls; some went down on 

toboggans and some. others went down 

on odd home-made. skis. 
down the hills with litle difficulty; He found that it was not the Columbia 
several ti 
ing and sI 
campfire which was already in flame. 
We were as hungry as never before. 
ous to write. 
hot dogs which were very popular in 
our camp, greatly satisfied our appeti- 
tes. After a brief rest, we went back j 
to the hills and r@mained there till we | 
were nearly worn out, and then went 
slowly homeword. 


ta 
we inhaled plenty of fresh air. 


The animal 


I skied 


After an hour of slid- 
ing, we all returned to the. 


The things we ate were too numer- 


The food, especially 


Several pictures | 


re taken atthe woods. | We cer- 
inly enjoyed such a fine outing and; 


—G. M. Brigham. | 
4 { gern 


Mr. Latty’s Chass 


“Major H. O. D. Segrave.” 
—Major Segrave, the British motor 
speed demon, who was the first man 
to travel 200 miles an hour on four 
wheels, is planning to leave England | 
for Daytona Beach, Florida, with his 
new 1,000 horsepower car in which he 
hopes to recapture the automobile speed 
record now held by Ray Keech, an 
in. Keech hung up 207 miles | 
tona last March. | 
Major Segrave announces his confi- 
dent belief that in his new automobile 
s an hour on the | 
smooth sands of Daytona | 

“My attempt to better Keech’s | 
record will be made between March } 
and 25,"° Major Segrave told ; 
Universal Service. This is what [> 
ad about Major Segrave inthe news- | 
paper. [ hope that Segrave will break 
the record, don’t you?—Sidney Joseph 
Wall 


Well known in the O.S. Dy 


| —The older pupils of the O. S. D.1 


"| about them, 
\Gehineider of Pembroke are defence 


know the former pupils, Dick, Patter- 
son, Sloan, Schneider, O'Rourke, 
C. Meyetteaud J. Meyette. They 
graduated gome years ago. They 
have been playing hockey or other 
games on teams. with hearing boys. 
T have been reading in the newspapers , 
Dick of Renfrew and 


players. Dick starred in his league. 
Sloan of Churchill plays on a bowling 
team. -His team was defeated forthe 
championship: by a Toronto team. 
Schneider of Pembroke’ is defence 
man. Charlie Meyette and Joe of 
Peterboro are playing hockey, Joe 
tends goal.— Willie V. Abrams. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
—St. Patrick’s Day will be March 
the seventeenth. [ hear that a great 
many shamrocks grow in Ireland. We 
will wear green shamrocks on our dres- 
ses. We will get post cards from our 
parentsand friends. In Belleville there 


are’a great many! St. Patrick’ s aprons, 
caps, etc in the store windows. _ 


We hope to have a party that night. 


‘We wish to wear funny costumes but 
1 | dog not the same as at the carnival. We. 
and he was holding two dead rabbits in | hope that we will play many games 
his hand, and as he had no gun, I was \and have ice cream, cake, lemonade, 
puzzled, and ventured to ask him if he | and candy for lunch, 
ever used a gun. i 


{ have never 


v He replied that he ! gone to aSt. Patrick's Party.in my life. 
didn’t, and he opened abox and show- | I want to go. HA 
ed me what [thought at first was a two senior clasjes have gone. 
weasel, which was surprisedly tame. | é 

He did not give me aclear understand- 
ing. After [ left him, I suddenly 
knew what he meant. 
he had in the box was a ferret. 
dog. is used to scent a rabbit hole. 
it finds the hole and knows that a rabbit | West Company. 


Before this only the 


—Jean Victoria Thompson. 


Simon Fraser 
Tam going to tell you a story of 


The | Simon Fraser. “ Simon Fraser was an 
If | explorer who vehi for the North- 


He built a trading 
post in British Columbiaand began the 
fur-trade there. He heard that Mac- 
kenzie had reached a river which was 
very dangerous, and he thought that it 
might How into the Pacific Ocean. 
He thought that perhaps it was the 
Columbia River. It was a vy diff- 
cult journey going down the river, but 
he finally reached its mouth in'1808. 


River so he namedit the Fraser River. 
J —Jack Melton Harrison. 
y 


The Giant British Plane 

—One of the most remarkable ma- 
chines of the Royai Air Force is a huge 
Fairey-Napier Monoplane with which 
Britain hopes to win the endurance and 
long distance records. The plane is 
to attempt a flight from Capetown in 
Africa to Scotland, a distance of be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 miles. Inthe 
wings, that span 81 feet, there can be 
stored more than one thousand gallons 
of gasoline. A feature of the craft is 
a “‘hooter’’ or horn, which is intend- 
ed to awaken the pilot if the machine 
goes off its course. The radiator 
amidships can be lowered below the 
fuselage in the tropics and hauled up 
in colder climates. —Jéhn R. Boy'e. 


Easter 
—Easter will be here inabout three 
wer We Kope it will be nice for 


| the holidays'at Eastet® Wee will likely 


have good movies instead of a party. 
L think that the snow will be all gone 
by that time. Usually many visitors 
come here on Easter Sunday or “on 
Monday. [ think I will not be here as 
I shall be going home soon. 

— Elizabeth McGovern. 


Intermediate Hockey 

The Wapiti and the Wolverines 
Were tied three times.’ At last the 
Wolverines defeated-the Wapiti by the 
score"pf 4 'to 3. ne LaTour of the 
Wolverines team starred. Then the 
Pumas played hockey against the 
Wolverines. The Wolverines defeated 
the Pumas by the scores of 1-0'and 2- 
J. The Wolverines are the champions 
of the O.S.D. intermediate league. 

On March the fourth, four captains, 
three referees and the Wolverines 
team had their banquet in the dining- 
room. Oh! what a lovely supper we 
had! This is my first time to ever be 
at a banquet. Now we must be very 
thankful to Mrs. Mc Cluggage for her 
kindness to us.—Donat Joseph Maitre 


The Aurora Borealis 

1 would like to tell about the Aurora 
Borealis. On February the twenty- 
seventh Mr. Lally came to the boy’s 
residence to tell them to come and 
see the brilliant display of northern 
lights. ‘The long streamers of light 
travelled up to the sky above ourheads. 
Sometimes the light streamers were, 
red, green and blue. ‘It was a mag- 
nificent sight. Some say that weskall 
have cold weather after tte northern 
lights: _ Others say that we shall have 
a great big storm. Perhaps this is not 
true. No one knows what causes the 
northern lights I could like to see 
them again. —Frank Gerald Meyette 
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During the first week in September 
the editor of The Canadian was the 
guest of Mr. T. C. Forrester, the 
hospitable, esteemed and efficient Su- 
nerintendent of the Rochester School ; 
forthe Deaf. Being present at the | 
opening of the school on September 
fifth, he was asked to say a few words 
tothe members of the staff. His im-' 
promptu remarks did not appear to 
him tu be especially impressive, but 
the staff seemed to be pleased with 
them and the Superintendent asked | 
him to write out the address for The 
Annals, which he hesitatingly did as 
nearly as he could recall it, eliminating , 
some introductory personal remarks. * 
The editor of The Annals was gra- 
ciously pleased to approve of and 
accept it and it appeared in the No- 
vember issue of that magazine. Some 
members of “our staff have requested 
that the address be printed in The 
Canadian. so it will be found on page 
two of this issue. We hope our 
readers will enjoy reading it as much 
as he did giving 


—Mr. Tom L. Anderson, the 
clever and versatile editor of the lowa 
Hawkeye, protests against the ‘‘Book 
a Month’’ Club and similar organiza- 
tions of people who take it upon them- 
selves to choose books for other people 
to read, and we quite agree with him. 
We never belonged to sucha club, but 
have seen the titles of the books some 
‘of them have selected, and aconsider- | 
able proportion is trashy and. dirty ° 
trash in some instances. \A_ person's 
time would be better spent in twidd- 
ling his thumbs than in reading such 
books. As for ourself, we prefer to 
choose our own books. 

Somewhat similar to this are the lists 
we often see of world’s twenty or fif 
orone hundred bestbooks: The futil- 
lity of such lists is e:inced by the fact | 
that no two of them agree even in gen-! 
eral. There are n> one hundred boo 
that are best for everybody, and itis! 
Presumptious for anyone to prepare | 
and publish ‘such a list, 


as a 


best known of these is ‘‘the Eliot fiv 
foot book case.’” These may be 
right for advanced students, but aco 
siderable proportion of these books is 
quite unsuitable for, and some are be- 
yond the comprehension of the great 
majority of readers. “Ihe best hundred 
books for any one person is the hundred 
that best meet his individual taste and 
needs. = 


That was a fine and s 
mark that was made by F: 
Coolidge just before he vacated his 
office. Someone asked him what he 
regarded as his outstanding achieve- 
ment as President. 

His answer was, “minding my own 
business.’? We cunnotallbe presidents 
or premiers, but we all can ‘‘mind our 
_ own business’” and thatis a big enough 
job for any man or woman. The ex- 


1 


‘citizen, w 


jour 


pression, as usually understood, con- 
yeys a double implication. ~ It means 
attending to one’s own business and 
affairs, and it also means keeping our 
nose out of other people’s affairs, to 
use a somewhat inelegant expression; 
and for many people the latter is the 

harder job of the two. This" world 


‘would be a much pleasanter place to 


liye in if everybody would follow the 
excellent example set by the ex-Presi- 
dent, and mind his or her own busi- 
ness. 


They Let Him Graduate 


“I have learned that it pays to look 
up a man’s good points. My exper- + 
ience With the first student [ admitted 


to Stanford bears me out in that,”” said’ f 
| David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri- 
| tus, recently. 


“This fellow came down from 
Oregon in the middle of the summer 
before the first term started. He 
wanted to enter the university but was 
deficient in entrance credits. He had , 
no morey, so we helped him finda job. , 
He drove a buggy and looked after the , 
cows at a girls’ school near the campus, 
and accepted his temuneration in tu: 
toring. 

“He made good progress in every- , 
thing but English composition, which , 
was the only requirement we made.ap-, 
plicable to every student who entered, 
but it was decided to admit him anyway 
on his prosp: 

“assigned him to a ro 
men’s dormitory, the very first 


in the 


gave out. He studied geology 
developed a genius for organization in 
student affairs. When he came up for 


graduation 


mining engineer he was 
still deficient in certain minor technica- * 
lities of English composition, thou 
he had presented several excellent 
pers on geology. 

“However, as he seemed to have 
MW the other requirements of a useful 
graduated him 3 and 

his chances in the world. 
Herbert C. | 
ylor in’ the 


n 
pa- 


We knew a congenitally deaf. man 
in college who got 100 in ‘Trigono- 
metry, with ease, and who took to 
Chemistry like a duck towater. Yet 
he never succeeded in removing his 
“condition”? in. Introductory) Com- 
position. Many » mathematical genius 
is poor in English, even among the 
unhandicapped. Yet the tendency is 
to persist in making Englsih the cri- 
terion among those born deaf, to whom 


English is the most difficult of all 
—The lowa Hawkeye. 


studies. 


our insistence on Good Engli 
the sine qua non of deaf education 
In_ all schools there ure pupils who 
like Mr. Hoover, could not master 
the intricacies and inconsistencies of 
guage nor acquire the ability to 
expfess themselves in facile or even 
accurate English. Yet some of these 
in other subjects; and there verse 
istrue. There are pupils who can 
do nearly one hundred per cent work 
in composition and Janguave exercises 
but who quite fail in mathematics or 
perhaps some other subject. 
It seems hardly fair that a pupil shoul 
be refused his diploma or standing be- 
cause he lacks one aptitude or mental 
capacity, if he does well in every other 
aespect. The purpose of education 
is not to enable the pupils to acquire a 
great store of knowledge or pass c 
tain written tests. Rather it is to give 
them the best possible development 
of their inental facilities, intellectual 
capacities, mechanical aptitudes, and 
moral characters. It_ isa very com- 
mon experience that some pupils who 
do not do good work in the class-room 


the play.” 
usc This method of teaching literature 


“ture must be made enjoyable. 


are among the’ most efiicie1 


8 the "people are they d t a 
shops, in household work ‘etc. ee Ree he 


| more hope for the‘man who is ace 
Ayvicious than'for the drifter. 
former may change and become 
power for good. But the habit 
drifting, of taking things easy, of if 
difference is very hard indeed , 
overcome. ‘The mistake that blight 
the lives of so’ many is not that he 
make a definite choice of evil, hy 
rather they don’t choose at all, Ty. 
just drift along. 


Reading for “Displeasure” 
This is the suggestive title of an ar- 
ticle that recently appeared in The 
English Journal of Chicago, in which 
the writer severely criticizes the usual 
methods used “in- teaching literature, 
which mightbe defined as a carefully 
devised scheme to make pupilsthate the 
selectionsstudied foreyer alter, and, 
inferentially, all that is classed as liter- 

ture. The gist of the writer's con- 
tention is that “‘we can’t herd pupils 
en masse into any field of literature and 
expect them to respond enthusiastically 
and profitably.”’ He gives an illustra- 


‘The teacher has a soft job. [t 
easy to teach children. Anyone a 
do that. “This is what many ~ peoguf 
think. “‘Sculpture is very easy, gg 
it??” asked a sweet young’ lady at 
exhibition of statuary. “‘Very, ver 
easy,”” said the. sculptor, ‘‘and very 
very simple. ' You just take a_ bloct 
of marble and a hammer and chic 
and knock off all the marble you doy 

want’? But it takes an Angelo of 

Canova or a Phidias to do that yell 
And to teach children well is an. aq 
that will test to the utmost “ihe si 

and capabilities of the greatest intel 
ectual genits. To mould a charzcal 
anda life anda destiny is ay; 
more difficult and a vastly more wort 
tachievement than to carve an Apolgl 
Belvedere or to paint a Sistine Mp 
donna, 


“‘One of my most thorough and 
highly-trained teachers told me recent- 
ly that her superintendent required her 
to spend three months on Macbeth 
last year. Lasked, of course, what 
she did. © The reply was ‘‘everything.’” 
She had them memorize long +sections | 
of the drama, write vutlines and charac- 

ter sketches, and then act the play. 
Then she added bitterly, '“‘I killed 
Macbeth for them. 1 don’t: believe 
that they will ever look inside Shakes- 
peare again, unless some other English 
teacher makes them.’’ Further irony. 
was revealed when she confessed thar, 
in spite of her laborious work, a number 
of the students, on the final examina- 
n, Showed that they did not know 


The Finished Product 

Often we who are engaged in the 
work ‘of training deaf children for hfe 
feel desperate over the so-thought 
failures in our work. Some children! 
do not come up to our expectations, 
and we begin to have gloomy hope 
for such children as future bread-win 
ners. We stay inside too long and look 
at things only close tous. 

Acthe recent Alumni reunion, it 
was most heartening to see so. many 
old boys and girls who have mad 
good in the world in th of theit 
handicap. They looked so. prosperous 
jand gay ‘ood accounts of their life 
work, 

Here is where we see the results of 
painst ind faithful work on the 
part of a teacher who puts all her soil 
into the work. Itshould be encoursg: 
ing and gratifying to our superinten 


should long ago have gone into the dis- 
card. Children can no more be com- 
pelled or dragooned to love and enjoy 
literature than they can be forced to 
love a person. “To be loved, ,a person 
must be lovabl ‘0 be enjoyed, litera- 
Like 
the quality of love for anything 


: | 


merc 


heart of the pupil 
‘The teacher of mathematics does 
not commence with cube root or cal- 
culus, he teaches the primary elements 
first and gradually leads the pupils -up 
to an understanding of involved prob- 
Jems. No more can w ect pupils to 
appreciate and enjoy Keats or Brown- | 
ing until they have “‘learned the cle: 
ments’’—have acquired a li for 
simpler poems that are within their 
comprehension. must employ 
what one mi 
method. We must find out what the 
pupils li d—and every child 
likes to read something—and from thi | 
gradually lead them into anappreciation 
of worthwhile fi atute. How fel 
young people, or older ones, ever reat Whenl@deat’puails 
any of the world’s great masterpieces, | TOV O'r hoy. sietlacotly wie 
or even the best fiction! And for this | {CDOO! Wes, compare lavoraby Wt 
condition, the teachers are largely to hearing childien of similarerades, ats 
blame, Or perhaps the prime responsi “tie. 28 large as proportion of themé 
bility rests upon the teachers of the ee a es ions 


Teac. sperly taught, there is no -d¢af» and other visitors have remarked, 
other babjebe that she’ grest miioriy of one evident ind atone of or 
ars % = , Persity and general well-being among 
aaa nee ee en uy ahe_ the deaf of Ontario. None of thein at 
reatest boon that can be conferred up- ws ithy but that does not ynatter ut 
a them. ‘o accomplish this result, almoscall of them /areseatning.a on 
eo 2 lihood, most of them have establish: 
the teacher himself must have a love athe ol 
for and be throughly conversant with 4 MaPPy homes, tne pace alla 
bs ‘. contented, law-ybiding God-fexring 
the great literatures of all the ages, or Comte! saawhae aad St By cael 
at least with the masterpieces of the "x - Fe 
i 1 ness Wil ontentment § 
incomparable authors of the Anglo- 4esive? Godliness wih content| 
Saxon world. To quote again from Fe old 
the article referred to abov The z 
result of every course in literature 
should be that itleaves an urge to read 
ome more in the same field.”” Aud 
“It is the spirit of reading that counts, 
the reading for pleasure, not. for dis- 
pleasure.”* 


thyse inspire us 

der and better work 
for the education and training of deaf 
children now, school. —The Ohio 
Chronicle. 


Probably al! teachers of the def 
have at times felt similar discourages 
ment, and genenally without 


The California School.fur the Deaf) 
has in contemplation a building program 
to cover a period of fifteen years 
to amount, in the aggregate, approxt 
mately to $1,790,000. It expects t 
begin with the building of, two dormi- 

oe tory Cottages, one for boys and one fot | 
**Just drifting.”’ How suggestive girls at a cost of $230,000, including 
these words are, and how wide istheir= furnishingsand a $85, 000 service build- 
application! Of what multitudes o ing with equipment. 
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Ontarié Association of the Deaf cellent spirit always displayed and the 

ers as spottimanship exhibited: Every 

Hox-Parrox Dm, B Cuvanuy, : ohe Gave a very short speech. 

oR otem et San Ge als None had much to say but everyone 

Ewnsipey  UAney 18, had ‘something different; Brigham, 

aie Schwager, Wall, Robertson, and | 

Tryon giving real good talks with 

Plenty of wit. After the King, the 

Monarchs did their famous huddle and 
gave their war cry. 


School News 
_ Recently we have been much 
_ disappointed at having no games, due 
to the very wet weather which has 
Fripay, Marcu 15th, 1929 | brought the eventful season of winter 
gee ER to a close. Everyone seemed quite 
‘lonesome as we all were in favour of 

Home News hockey, the best sport of all. 


With the snow. disappearing and | Upon hearing of the sudden h 
winter slowly leaving, the birds are of Mr. Powers of the New 5 
returning. Among the winter resi- Hotel on the 20th of ary, 
dents in this locality are the chickadee, became quite downhearted... On Sun- 
nuthatch, English sparrow, starling, “day noon, after. church, two of the 
kinglet, crow: and -junco. On Feb- bther boys, McMillan and Carriere 
ruary the twenty-fourth John Boyle nd I went into the hotel and we felt! 
Gauche’ sight Of ourfitst spring visitor, | Nis death most keenly when, we’ saw 
the vobin, and Cylene Youngs saw the , him lying in his casket, in the room, 
Rit bibtecivcrackles onjsMarch the , Which was. nearly filled by beautiful 
twelfth. By. next issue the pupils will floral tributes. Our sympathy was 


fevstesnerted'a’ considerable; number.,cxrended to his’ brother, and sister, 
We remembered him who had so 


of; birds} kindly invited cur two classes to come 
On March the fourth the intermed- {© his hotel and treated us to some 
jate hockey league banquet was held bars of chocolate and soft drinks on 
in the alcove of the main dining-room. , HTallowe’en. = 
‘The Wolverines, ca ned by Rene On Sunday evening some of our 
La'Tour were champions of the league. High School pupils and a few friends 
The guests were G. Harrison, Clout- were much pleased by Miss Ford's | 
cn ikem, Donaghy, Bradshaw, Ky- #iving us 2 nice teaparty in her sitting- | 
gington, Greenwood, Burns and room. We enjoyed ourselves much 
Four, all of the Wolverines and N. and were thankful to her for her kind- 
Wozick, McShane and D. Maitre, "es a ; 
captains of the Cougars, Pumas and On the 27th ult, with a 
Wapiti, and the league mianager Bell, Pr we saw a large curtain of great 
the teacher in chargeyand the referees. | WaVInE IB Ms illuminated by some 
So eacaee great event’ Each captain , beauliful colors, which was known as 


Se erach ater she” eats?” | he" Auora:_ Borealis,” or the ( 
ape away ! Northern Light, and soon afterwards 


it disappeared. | It was the first time 

Robert Robertson of the High that we had ever seen that in our lives, 
School class is travelling around stiff! “The members of our High School 
legged. Robert was practising ski-ing cliss are improving steadily in our 
and braised his leg At first it was work but we find Algebra the hardest 
thought to be broken but proved only a subject. In Latin we have done well, 
slight sprain. having studied nearly one hundred 

pages 


St Patrick sat hand and a) [uring the evening hours a large 
great Irish party ng arranged by | part of our work has been studyir 
the committee under Miss Cass. and writing our lessons. We hope 
we will master ouclessons well enough 
to pass the examinations cither an 
June or July. [ suli think the habit 
of making the best of everything and 
of accepting our work adds wondet- 
fully to our minds. 

—Albert Schwager. 


piness is found in making others 


/ 
ScHoo. Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap-| 
happy.”” | 


| 
i 


A, was re- 


Mr. H. J. Clarke, 
his annual spring inspe« 
with us for another w: 


i Our , Hike 

eS ead fcuutned to On Saturday morning February 
Bessie McGovern | has ee back 12 oth, the senior and intermediate pues 
Toronto but expects to come back tpi, "with “some teachers went for a 
school soon again. hike to Jones’ woods about a mile | 


On Tuesday, March the twelfth, the west of our school. Most of the boys 
Monarchs, championsof the O: D. and girls, including myself, with 
senior league were bang Messrs Blanchard and Morrison hiked 
Cantsins of the other teams in the lea to the woods while some others rode 
gue, the league reefree and the athletic 90 the sleighs. We were sorry hae 
committee were present. “The matron Lally: was unable to ge along | 
had prepared a very tasty dinner, foma- with us owing to his illness. 1 re 
to soup, cracker, roast chicken, dress with the others riding on the sleigh 
ing, potatoes, creamed corn, gibler bur Mr. Blanchard asked my why 
gravy, pickles, cake, ice cream and tea. not go 00 foot and asked what “hiké 
Mr. Stratton was. given great hand = meant so 1 got off the sleigh. The 
by the Monarchs because of hissplen-_ air outside was lovely and the weather 
did work during the season. Mr. Strat- s most ideal for thé hike and in fact, , 
in a few words expressed his plea- it was just cold enough for us to enjoy 
sure and his appreciation. an outing and we were greatly delight- 

Whien the eats were all stored away ed with it. Or the way to the woods 


was a pictureque scene—with athick — At the recent Pittsburgh Convention — 


beautiful mantle of snow in the bright of the Pennyslvania Society for the 


‘sun. We spent most of the time to- 
bogganing and skiing. I spent most 
of my time. skiing. Several boys 
made skiis at the school’ shop and 


Advancement of the Deaf, a motion 
favoring the establishment of a State 
Labor Bureau for the Deaf, was pass- 
ed without a dissenting vote. 


brought them along or they might | A 
have skied all the way to the woods ve Se EE RIGS 
rom our school. They kindly let ‘in Danvers, Mass., has received aleg- 


“some of us girls use theirs. I found: 
' skiing‘a:mo&t thrilling and’ enjoyable PD Me ee 


‘alas, the fresh air didn’t 


| United Farmers of Canada, 


‘to the cause 


sport as the hill was not very steep; 
yet I enjoyed it. When it was near 


good lunch of baked beans, chi 


_ sauce, jsweet pickles, hotdogs, butter-! cil, no one of the three metho 


ed bread, apple pies, cakes-and hot 


good appetite as I was anxious to go 
skiing again. [loved it. Many pic- 
tures were taken but [ was in only a 
few of them. 

About three o'clock we hiked back 
home while some others of ‘course, 
rode on the sleighs. Oh, how fast 
the time flew! However, we cer-} 
tainly enjoyed the hike and you see 
from this local the good time: we 
had.- We all feel geateful to the 
teachers who arranged the hike for us 


According to a scientific analysis by 


lunch time, some of the boys helped! Dr. Ri i : 
make a fire for cooking. We hada! Me eRe TE ee 


sored by the National Research Goun- 
of 


instruction pursued in Schools for the 


‘deaf in this country,—namely, the 


Oral, the Combined and the Man- 
ual,—is superior to the other in prac- 
tical results when due and proper 
consideration is given to the inherent 
talents of the pupils. In this con- 
clusion the adherents of the- three 
methods may well discovera basis of 
mutual sympathy, good will and unity. 

—The Silent Missionary. 


| We were quite surprised to read 
that, by Act of Legislature, the Super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School is 


and gave ys a most wonderful time. ‘ empowered, by virtue: of his office, to 


—Norma Smith 


About the Deaf » 


Referring to the decision of the 
Saskatchewan Government to proceed 
at once with the erection of a School 
for the Deaf,the ““Western Produces’” 
of Saskatoon says: 
tremendous amount of work 


opinion as to this vital need. The 


katche- 
an Section, have also been very acti 
this respect whilst other organiza- 


‘tions, such as the Provincial Council 


of Women, have strongly supported 
i Besides all the work done 
ng done by these organizations 
there are a number of interested in- 
dividuals giving their time and thought 


Did you ever notice that the deaf, 
as a rule, stay out of the divorce courts? 
Why is it that the average of happy 
marriages is very high among the deaf? 
We believe that one reason lies in the 
love of home among most deaf people. 
Where there is a home, the deaf mar- 
ried couple are always busily engaged 
in improying it, enjoying it. While 
most young hearing married couples 

nowadays chasing around seeking 
diversion, usually in opposite direc- 


' tions from each other, the deaf couples 


find their diversion at home among 
their friends who drop in, and in tin- 
kering about the place. ‘They are old 
fashioned enough to regard home as 
what it should be, and ngt merely a 

‘satay in out ofthe fold between 
midnight and eight o’clock. ‘There 
may be other reasons, what, do you 
suggest? —The lowa Hawkeye 


2 


The commission for the erection 
of the statue of De I'Epee -has_ been 
awarded to Mr. Eugene Hannan, 
of Washington, D. C. inst the 
best sculptors both hei Europe. 
His model was accepted as being the 
most unique and striking of all which 
were submitted to us for inspecton. 

This work of art will be one of the 
outstanding sights of Buffalo and will 


1 ; oie 
perform the .aarriage ceremony. This 
“seems to be imposing on hiny an ex- 
"cess ofsresponsibility. 


Beheve it or not! The three color- 
ed cooks in the kitchen of our school 
weigh altogether 687 pounds. —Th 
Deaf Mississippipiant A 
| This, surely, is a splendid testimon- 
ial to the quality and quantity of the 


‘eats’ supplied to that schvol. 


‘The Bible Conference 

| The Twenty-Ninth Annual Bible 
Conference of the deaf of Ontario” 
will be held in the Evangelical Church 
of the Deaf, 56 Wellesley Street, 
Toronto, on March 29, 30 and 31. 
Following is the programme: 

Good Friday, March 29th, 3 p.m‘ 
Devotional Reading, Psalm 119: 
2-112 W. Ellis; Prayer ‘The 
Chairman; Address of Welcome 
| The Superintendent, F. E. Terrell; 
Hymn Miss A. ‘Thomson; Ser- 
mons, W. H. Hazlitt—H. W. 
Roberts. 

Good Friday, 7.30 p.m. 

| Devotional Reading, Psalm 27: 1-5 
|§. Baskerville; . Prayer, The Chair- 
(man; *"Sermon, H. E. Grooms; 
|Hymn Miss B. Wilson; Seruion, 
tA. H. Jaffray. A 

y, March 30th, 3 p.m. 
Devotional Reading, Psalm 121 E. 
Hall; Prayer, The Chairman; Ser- 
mon, C. McLean; Hymn, Mrs. H. 
Mason; Sermon, F. E. Harris. 
Saturday, 7230 p.m. : 
Devotional Reading, John 4: 20-24 
A. Walker; Prayer, The Chairman; 
Sermon, J.R. Byrne; Hymn, Miss 
E. Hazlitt; Sermon H. J. Lloyd. 
Easter Sunday, March 31st, 9. a.m. 
Holy Communion; Hymn, Miss C. 
Brethour. 

Easter Sunday, 11 a.m. 

Devotional Reading, Psalm 23:1-6 
G. A. Brethour; Prayer, The Chair- 
man; Sunday School Service, A. S. 
Forrester. 

Easter Sunday, 3 p.m. 

Devotional Reading, I Cor. 15:42- 
20, G. Elliott, Prayer; Hymn, Miss 
E. Elliott; Scripture Reading; Lord’s 
| Prayer, §. Goodall; Choir, Mrs. 
| Whealey, Leader; Sermon. 


| Ssturd: 


where boys usually do, the dishes were 
cleared off the the table, chairs pushed 
back and speech-making indulged in. 
Mr. Blanchard, league manager, ex~ 
pressed appreciation to Mrs. McClug- 
gage and to the four girlswho so nicely 
served the meal. He briefly reviewed 
the season’s play and spoke of the ex- 


along the road, we had great fun 
throwing balls of snow and pushing 
‘one another off the sleigh and_the to- 
boggani that was tied to the back of 
the sleigh, to get a seat. On our 
arrival to the woods, we found a nice 
place and_an open space where we 


Could hold the winter sports, and it 


be unveiled at the convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf at 
Buffalo next year. 


Refreshments 5.30 p.m. 

| Easter Sunday, 7 p.m. 3 

Devotional Reading, Psalm 51:1-10 
The bill for the higher education of | W. R- Watt, Prayer, The Chairman, 

the deaf was the first bill introduced in "Hymn, Mrs. F. E. Harrris, Sermon, 

the Colorado legislature this year. It C. A. -Elliott; Choir. Mrs. Coyle, 

is known as Senate Bill No. 1. Leader; Sermon, F. E. Terrell. 


hi a a 


Merrily, merrily, winds do blow. 
All on the day of St. Patrick=o! u 
Ribbons green on each little oie bas She had one ety oles 
Come to school without green if you | ones names an rd; 2 z 

dare! __ | black one’named Donder, and a litte | Put on the top crust and put the pie in| 
Ho for the shamrock that blooms in} white one named Whitey. © | rocked vers iHard ewhiles thes pienwie | pin llow tree; : 
one One morning she called ithe Kittens |},:king. When it. was finished she put | But soon, upon a leafy branch 


to breakfast.  “‘Come, Mustard and] +, - . i SIFT 
Custard! Come, Whitey? Your Break: | * 08 tue wadow: sill to:cool.: His summer nest you'l's 


Mr. Spotty Long Neck _ | fascis all ready. Mustard and Custard and Donder | The turte’s left his mud bed, 
Mary was very lonely. Once she}” aguctard and Custard put their paws playing outside, smelled the pie, and ‘And, should you care to look, 
had visited a kindergarten and she} 9) the edge of the box and fell over, said. ‘How I wishiwe had some of | You'll find him swimming happily 
thought it was great fun to play with thump! onthe floor, and Donder came | that little: mouse pie!” Their mother | » Within the meadow brook. 
the other children, and make: things | tumbling after. Then they ran across | heatd them, and called out sharply to The bad, d th 
out of clay, and skip when the piano) the floor as fast as they could’ go. | them, “ You greedy little things? You iB 2 sath ie opber 
played’ The teacher said she might | cor ctimes their hind legs ran? faster | 79 away from here. That is for your A p.trom their burrows creep, 
come back and visit some other day, | than their front legs, and that made | little sick brother Whitey.) ng OT pratiand warm, 
‘but Mother said she must not go back | them turn around backwards. Some-| When the pie was cool enough, she eer cmanecen sleeps 
too soon. times their tails were crooked and that | took it in her hand and carried it over | The frogs and toads are hunting 
Mary did not know what, to do | made them run sideways. Soon they | to Whitey.’ She said to him, “‘Don't| "Insects, their daily fare. 
“Tltell you,”” said Mother. “‘Come | reached the place where the saucer of | you think you could eat some. of this | Look in the trees for tree toads; 
with me into the kitchen and we will | milk was waiting, and they began to lap | little mouse pie, Whitey??? He declar- You'll surely find them there. 
make some surprises for Bob and/|jt up so hard and so fast that the milk] ed, “‘No, I can’t eat anything. Iam Z 
Helen. Would vou like to make fun-| got into their noses and made them | too sick.” Mrs. Gray broke off some 
ny gingerbread boys to have on the | sneeze, and into their eyes, and made | of the crust and held the pie down 
table when they come home fur lunch? | them blink and blink. where he could smell it. She put the] Qne Saturday in March, Amy went 
“Oh, yes,’’ said Mary. “‘Let’s! Mrs. Gray then gave them some | crumbs on his tongue. Whitey sat up |to spend tte day with Grandpa and 
hurry.” lessons in table manners, aud after that | Very straight, smacked lips, and | Grandma. When it wastime for her to 
Mary ran to get her kitchen apron | they dia better. said, “Give me some more??’ He ate | go home it began to rain and Grandpa 
and Mother began to get the pans! Then Mrs. Gray saw that Whitey | every bit of that pie, and when he bad | gave Amy his\ umbrella to keep het 
ready. was not there. Why chilies Ne finished, be Hepes ihe Pie it heo he | from getting wet. 
she cried, “‘where is Whitey?”” ran outto play with the other children, 
the four andthe buter. She ‘helped [the Kitens answered "together, | and when Mrs. Gray saw him go, she | , Grandoe's umbrella was Baidane 
butter the tins and she helped stir the | {Whitey is cross. Whitey is lazy. | murmured softly toherself. “Bless the | March wind almost blew it out of he, 
mixture. Then she watched while | Whitey is sick. Cue) hands. 
Mother rolled out'the dough and cut] Mrs. Gray ran over to the box 


ie pao Amy.is a brave, perservering littl 
out the gingerbread men. They were | Where Whitey was lying on his side fifty dollars, Mrs. Gray|| girl, She grasped ‘the handlo of int 
such funny ones. with his eyes shut. | When she crie 


sh Whe ave one hundred dollars and | umbrella tightly with both hands and 

One was long and thin like Uncle | utsharply, "Why sides sore | thanked him, too. . just when it seemed as if the March 
Jim, and one was short and fatlike the ot re ald nae peadind ui wind would blow the umbrella ‘inside 
linle boy who_brought the newspaper ares a es Cae oe reak=, out Uncle John came along in his car 
every morning. Mary laughed and ich SASS lis. : J eieme Pes and gave her a nice ride home. 
laughed about the fat one. *‘But, |'§ 10% zy tall Is cold and my hea 
Moshe she ssid, ethey have no Ys) nie Gaay rantand got fourlinle uel Cl 
eeu Aus Appa +» | cups. She filled them with hot water 
a l {bowel yon gout Go that part "| and stood Whitey up, with a paw 


‘ x each cup. She put cracked ice on 
over in the cupboard and see if you nose and a mustard plaster on his tai 


Amy and the March- Wind 


The next day when the doctor sent 
his bill for 


The Walnut Mystery 
Jerry had gathered a big sackful of 
lack walnuts in October. After dry- 
ing and husking them he had put them 
away in the celler. 


Jack Frost 


Jack Frost lives ona twinkly hill 


Se ‘ Where little white bunnies and 
One day Mother said, “‘If I had elves play, ! 


can make some very funny faces on | 77+ id TI wie black walnuts all picked out} Jack Frost lives by his icicle mill 
‘s these men, before they go into the Wines ones ee ee nicely,[ would make a black walnut And he has a birthday to-day. 

oven.” Whitey answered faintly, “'No, 1 do | cake: And alllittle elves 

They were queer looking men when | not feel any better. I feel worse.’’ | Jerry ran and got some and sat down ‘To his party come sliding, 

they went into the oven, for Mary did Of coure now it was time to have | ©M astong walk im the back yard. | And all little bunnies < 

funny things with those raisins. The | a doctor. Mrs. Gray ran over to the | _ He had cracked exactly two when Come hippity hop, 

long, thia man had a frowning face. | next house where Mrs. Brown Mother asked him to goon an errand | While little snow fairies 

and the little short fat one had abroad | and asked her to send her son 1 for her and off he ran. Come gliding, come riding, 


smile. 

-“'Tknow,’” said Mary, “let's make 
a giraffe for Daddy. Make him have | 
a ver Jong neck, and very\long legs 
and I will make him look funny, too.’ 0 k litle kitten and 

Mary put raisins all overthat giraffe | Watched him for one hour and twenty 
until he was just us spotted as he could , Minutes without w king, and that kept 
be. Then they both laughed and laugh- | him from going into fits, taken the whole ones, too.” March Wind 
ed, for he did, indeed, louk odd eae We eng of thaknme ie eae eht| Jetty looked carefully fortracks, but MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 

tron. He took off his hat aad hg | the ground was frozen. Atthe base of | Hat in his hand and his coat tails a- 

a near-by tree, however, he did find ying, 

some of the empty shells, but these | Over the meadow the March wind © 
only.deepened the mystery, for the comes hieing, 
meats had deen picked out of them as | Beating at windows a wild tattoo, \ 


And polar bears Flippity-flop. 
Jack Frost plays on his twinkly bill, 
For all of his partiescare ever so 


Tom went for the | When he gotback a curious thing had 

Brown went home | happened. Ouly a few scattering bits 
to help her take care | of shell were left of the wo cracked 
y sat down one on | nuts. 


gay, 
Jack Frost plays by his icicle mill 
And I'd like to be there to-day! 


“‘Now | wonder who could have 
done that,” thought Jerry. ‘‘Couldn’t 
have been a squirrel because he would 


‘ Mary wanted to name her ginger- 4 
bread family; so she called, the long 

thin man ‘‘Tall Tim,” and the short 
fat one she calied ‘*Fat Andy. "’ There 
were two little cookie girls with full 
skirts. One was for Mother and one 


pile of kindling wood near by. He 
looked at Whitey’s tongue and felt of 
Whitey’s pluse, and then he thought 
for four minutes. Looking straight at 


cleanly as he could have done it with Calling, 


Dutch Twins 1 Nie uharckal Ms. Gray he announeed solemnly,“ |!he sharpest nut pick, and yet anete Yeo-hoo! 
I call the spotted giraffe?"” said Mary. think Whitey is threatened!"” Mrs. | Wasn't the sign of a scatch on them. Yoo-hoo! 
ie Sp ei £ “nat¥- © Gray and Mrs. Brown looked at each Perhaps Mother took them, he de- Yoo-hoo! 


“know. | Lill call him Mr. Spotty’ ther with tears in their eyes, but the | cided suddenly, so he ran intothe house 


Teck? Out of his kets lik » fail 
Long Neck,’’ she laughed. doctor went right on to say that if Whi- | toask her. ui pillows pockets lke wee, - fairy. 
It was a merry luncheon party.. tey could have a little mous: pieinside] “‘Chick-a-dee! — Chick-a-dee-dee- Peep hundreds and hundreds of gray 


They all made Mary promise that of two hours he would live. That pie | dee-dee-dee!”" 
she would make some more surprises must be made of mice not more than 
some other day. six weeks old, and fresh, not pickled. 


pussy willows, 
Jerry ran eagerly to the window. ! As on he comes roaring at chimney 
Tiny Chatty Chickadee with his trim and flue, , 


eres het prac as on ey 0 era con, ha jeback cap and hisblack Caines : 

March the grocery store around the corner. | juost, Pach (0. match his cap was Nor tees 

- March is windy, March is wild, There she ound the mice, just Er TERUG ae 

Hurries like an eager child; weeks old and fresh, not pickled. She | _. Oh Mother! Look! Quick!" he | ee : 

Puffing mouth and ruddy face, went home as fast as she could go, and | Crigd._ He's—why—the lite rascal! | His cheeks are like apples, his hair is 

Rushing in a windy race; without stopping to take off her bon-| He's the one who took the nuts! in ringlets, a 

A breath or two he stops, andthen net, tied on a big gingham apron, took | Thete he goes with a piece now!”” | Ang pinned tohis coat tails are two 
He’s puffing madly off again. the yellow mixing the bowl from the] Chatty flew into the old pear tree. little winglets, 


March is windy, Marchis wild, 
Atushing, blowing, puffing child. 


closet and mixed the pie crust. She roll- 


“Dee- dee- dee- dee- dee!’’~ he | That flip with a flap as he gallops the 
ed out the under crust and put it on 


chuckled, as if he were having a good | blue, 


And-why does March gorushing so? the plate. Taking the mice one at a Jaugh. Then he put the nut-mear} Calling, 
He’s trying to catch spring, you time by the tails, she placed them side | down on the limb of the tree, fastened | Yoo-hoo! 
know. by side in the pie, tucking the tails in. | it there with hisclaws, and pecked 5 ‘Yoo-hoo! 
—Annette Wynne. Over these she sprinkled pepper, away at it happily. 


i Yoo-hoo! I 


A Brave Scot 
There are many stories of brave 
deeds done on the field of Waterloo. 
In one of the terrible cavalry charges 
when the Highlanders were ordered to 
fall back, ‘the sergeant who bore the 
olours Was shot dead and fell into a 
itch. * ‘The* French horsemen were 
rushing down upon them, and in an- 
other moment the colours ef the reg- 
iment might’ fall’ into the hands of the 
enemy. A stalwart Highlander who 
saw the danger, leapt into the ditch to 
take the ‘colours from the dead man’s 
hands. . But it was in vain; even in 
death the sergeant held his colours with 
agrip of iron. What wasto be done? 
There’ was not a_moment to lose. 
The Highlander did not hesitate. Tak- 
ing up his comrade—flag and all—he 
lifted him to his back and hurried a- 
way with him just as the French horse- 
men reached the ditch. 

‘The ‘captain of the French cavalry 
seeing the brave deed, shouted to-his 
men: “‘Halt!’? Every man of the 
troop reined in his horse and sat look- 
ing at the gallant Highlander; and 
as the brave fellow made off with the | 
colours, they cheered him a wild hur- 
rah, shouting; ‘‘Bravo, Scot!"’ 


The Flag Festival 

The Japanese boys do not enjoy | 
the Doil Festival, They are left a-j 
lone all day. to amuse themselves, 
while the girls play with their dolls, | 
toys and games. | 

But on the Fifth Day of the Fifth 
Month ‘is the Flag Festival, and this | 
is devoted entirely to the boys. { 

Now the shop windows are filled! 
with flags and toys. Besides these 
are all kinds of games and kites, and ; 
hundreds of huge paper fishes. There 
are no doll§ for girls to play with, but 
thousands of Japanese toy soldiers, 
generals, captains, and heroes, dressed 
in uniform. Some’ are on foot and 
others on ‘horseback. Then there 
are all kinds of toys animals, monkeys, 
horses, and dogs, together with tents, 
houses, spears, and arrows. 

It is only in April and May that 
such toys as these are sold, just as the 
giris’ dolls and games are sold only 
in February and March. 

On the evening of the fourth day of 
May the box containing all the old 
toys and flags—toys used by the 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
are taken from the storeroom and 
carried to the room in which the dolls 
held their festival. Here the toys are 
unpacked and displayed. Now it is the 
boys’ turn and they are awake and 
dressed in the morning almost before 
it is light, They rush to the feast-room 
to find their new toys and to. look at 
the curious old ones that they have 
played with in. the previous s 
After breakfast all the family assembl: 
in front of the house where already 
a tall pole has been erected. 

The father carries in his arms a 


hoy in his family. 
fish to the rope on the 
oldest son proudly raises it. 

The fish is a huge paper carp. It 
is made hollow, so that the breeze will 
fll it and make it oval like a real carp. 
Some of these fishes are tiventy: feet 
long, and as the wind blows the: 
at their lines like live fishes with'baited 
houks in their mouths. ~ 

All day long these fishes sail and 
float in the air, and the boys watch 
them from the housetops or play with 
their toys in the feast-room. 

Why do the Japanese make these 
Paper carp, and why are they raised 
in honor of the boys? 

The carp is a fish that lives in the 
rivers of Japan; it can leap high- out 
of the water and jump over rocks; it 
can even leap over waterfalls, and 
swim against a strong current. 

The Japanese fathers wish 


to have 


{ boiler, am 


their sons brave and strong, able to 
overcome difficulties and to face any 
danger. 

So they display.this fish on the boys’ 
feast- day, and tell their sons of its 
strength and power, trying to teach 
them the value of courage and the 
glory of-victory: They alsa give to 
each son a toy helmet to remind them 
that one he may be a soldier. These 
helmets are very curious. They are 
much like a mask, with a fringe of 
hair on each side and two large horns 
in front, almost ugly enough to frigh- 
ten the enemy. 

After the boys have. played at, war 
with their soldiers, they put on their 
helmets and go into the garden, taking 
their bows and arrows. 

Here they play at war again, shoot- 
ing at soldiers made of straw with their’ 
sharp-pointed arrows. a 

When night comes the*toys are 
packed away in the storeroom for an- 
other year, but the boys do not soon 
forget their battle and their victories. 


How Bread Is Made. 

To make a sweet, light, crusty loaf 
of bread is a rare accomplishment, but 
quite possible for anyone who is patient 
and careful. You may make bread 
from the flour of various cereals—rye, 
oats, barley, m: — but wheat 


right proportion of, gluten ton 
spongy loaf. 
The utensils necessary for making 
tea-spoon 
a large spoon a double 
ixing bowl, a sieve, a board 
ding, and a baking-pan. 
aterials needed to make one 
¢ are 
1 cupof milk, or of milk and water 
(halfand half). 
1 teaspoonful of sugar. 
1 teaspoonful salt. 
3 teaspoontuls of butter. 
1 small yeast coke. 
cups of flour. 
First comes the mixing. 
milk in the double boiler. 
one-quarter cup of the scalded milk to 
cool to lukewarm temperature. Pour 
the rest of the milk into. the mixing 
bowl, and stir in the sugar, salt, and 
butter or other shortening. Siftaq' 
of flour into a bowl. Break up 
dissolve the y in the quarte 
cup of lukewarm milk, When the 
hot mixture has become luk 
stir in the milk containing the 
If the yeast is put into hot mil 
yeast plant is killed and the bread will 
not rise, Add two cupfuls of the 
ted flour and beat‘the batter vigorous- 
ly to put air into the sponge. This 
will aid the growth of the yeast plant. 
Then add as much more Hour as may 
be easily stirred in, and stir dill the 
dough is too thick to ‘mix with the 
spoon. It will probably take less than 
the quart, Next flour the board. gpd 
turn the dough oft upon it, 
Now comes the kneading 
the d i 1 litle 
than it is wide. Kr it by fe 
up the edge of the dough the farthest 
from you, till it almost meets the edge 
next you, then press the folded ede 
down firmly with the hard part of the 
palms, — Repeat thi motion in order 
to knead the mass evenly, but a 
keep the rough side on top. 
tinue the kneading 
the dough round 
until the texture is smoct 


Scald the 


Set aside 


Con: 


hand. soft, 


and the dough cracks in the working. 
in 


Flour the part of the hand us 
kneading. Good kneaders alwa 
Keep the fingers and hands free from 
dough. When the dough. sti 
the board loosen it with a knife 
fiour the board, but use as Yittle f 
as possible. The kneading, if done 
quickly and skilfully, will take less 
than ten minutes. fe 

Now comes the: rising. 
and grease the mixing-bowl. 


Wash 
Put in 


Shape | 


process (tughing | 
little each time) | 


the dough, and cover it with a lid or 
a folded cloth; put the bowl in a 

_ Warm place, and allow the dough to 
i rise till it doubles inbulk. Ina ‘tem- 
| erature of ninety-eight degrees (hot 
‘summer heat) itshould rise in an hour. 
i Ina cooler temperature it will take 
‘longer. In winter the higher tempera- 
ture can be secured by setting the bow! 
; ina pan of warm water-<Never put the 
_ bowl in water, or elsewhere, too warm 
for the hand, or let the dough become 

; cool (below sixty-five degrees), or the 
yeast plant will be killed. When the 
‘dough is doubled in bulk, turn it out 
_ again upon the slightly floured board, 
,and mould it into a rolla little longer 
than the baking-pan. Keep the rough 
_sidedown, Turnalittle under ateach 
end, so as to ensure a well-shaped loaf. 
Grease the baking-pan and put the 
\aoueh into it. Set the pan in a warm 
place as before; cover it, and let: the 
dough stand till it has doubled in. siz 

: Now itis ready to be baked. The 
oven should be hot enough so.that in 

| the first quarterof an hour the loaf 
should begin to brown, in the second 
quarter of an hour the loaf should turn 
a-rich golden shade in the third quarter 
it should finish baking and shrink from 
the pan all around. Remove it from 
the oven, and cool the loaf by placing 
it across the open pan, in fresh, pure 
ir. If the higher temperature is main- 
tained in the rising, the whole process 
between the mixing and they finished 
loaf will take three hours. 
Following these directions with pa- 
tience and care, one should attain that 
race accomplishment—the art of mak- | 
ing a loaf of bread, golden brown in | 
colour, with adeep, rich, crisp crust 
and an even, porous, white centre-> 
plea 
wholesome to ¢: 

_Snow 

It is a pleasant winter day, the wea- 
ther is cloudy and not very cold; there 
is hardly any wind. Little flakes: of 
snow are slowly falling. Look at the 
flakes on the sleeve of you: 
evel of beauty. There 


ch crystals 
i All 
the snow about us is made up of mill- 
jons-upon millions of these little crys- 

We do not often see 
cir beauty, because they are so fr- 


ir 


up into little piece 
should be mild, they stick together and 
form large flakes in which the patterns 
can be no longer seen: — How won- 
derful and how beautiful are even the 
commonest works of nature about us! 


i Una and ‘The Lion. 

! Una, separated from the Red Cross 
| Knight, lost her way in the forest. She 
wandered through the rough paths tor 
lonz days, and grew more and more 
One day she 
adowy nook. 


off her cloak 


nt to look dr and delicious and | 
| brought home.a-kind-faced- lady and 


Vand thin that the wind breaks them + 
: or, if the Weather ; 


The Land of Nod 


From breakfast on through all the day 
At home among my friends I stay, 
But every night I go abroad 

Afar into the land of Nod.. 


All by myself [ have to go, 

With none to tell me what to do— 
Allalone beside the streams 

And up the mountain sides of dreams. 


The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to cat and things to see, 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning in the land of |e 
Try as | like to find the way, 

I never can get back by day, 

Nor can remember plain and clear 


The curious music that I hear. 
R. L. Stevenson 


John James Audubon 


Many years ago a boy named John - 
James Audubon lived in the sunny land 
of Louisiana. ‘He was not like othen 
little boys. While his friends were 
fishing or playing games, he would lie 
under a tree and watch the birds. 

When he was eleven years, old, he 
and his mother wentto visitin an island 

led San Domingo. The hegro slaves 
there rebelled against the white owners 
who had treated them cruelly. In the 
fighting his mother was killed, and the 
little boy was so lonesome that he even 
forgotto listen to the birds. 

Then histall father, who wasan officer 
in the French navy, came and took his 
little son to France. He was very 
lonely there, until one day his. father 


told John James she was his new 
mother, She was good to the litle 
boy, and loved him and gave him all 
the things he needed. He learned to 
love her very much. 

But he did not always go to school ~ 
when he was sent. Instead he yyould 
go outinto the fields and watch the 
birds. 

He used to draw pictures of what 
he saw. At first his pictures did not 
Mook very much likes the birds he was 
trying to draw. But he always tore 
them upand began over and over until 


them in| he thought they were right. 


One time, when his. father came’ 
home from sea, he found his little boy 
had not been going to school, and that 
he ‘id not know his geography or 
arithmetic. He wanted him tebe a 
soldier, sohe sent him away toAschool 
where he thought the boy would learn 
the things a soldier should know, 

Bur John James did not learn to 
carry a gunor to march or to drill 

Instead, he learned to play on the 
violin and flute, Asheplayed he was 
always thinking about the birds and 
their sweet songs. 
| 'Sowhen he was grown up, he could 
play music so like the songs of the 
birds that they would come and sit_on 


nd loosened her hair. Her face, 
like that of an ange}, shone so. bright 
that it made sunshive in the shady plac 
e lay down that 
out of the 


furio . 
depths of the wood. 
and seeking his wild pre 
he caught sight of Un 

her greedily, with api 


y. Suddenly 
nd made for 
mouth, But as 


he came near, her pure, lovely face 
ed to touch him. His urned 

to pity and he licl ry feet 
and hands tender! uty and 
erover all. Una shed 


truth have pow! 
tears of gratitude it her escape fremi 
dexth. When she mounted her horse 
to go on her way, the lion would not 
leave her. When'she slept, he kept 
watch. And whatever she wanted 
done he did it, and followed her like 
a faithful servant. 


s hungry | 


his shoulder as he played. 

Then also he learned drawing, an 
svorked so-hard that he very s 
| more than two hundred pi 
{from memory of the birds he had 
watched. Buthe never pleased 
with a picture that was. only “pretty 
good.’’ He worked and worked until 
| he had one that pleased him and then 
| he made bonfires of the poor ones. 

When he was about seventeen he left 
France and came back to America. 
Here he lived many years in, the 
woods, studying the birds. Sometimes 
he had nothing to eat but roots and nuts. 

So John James Audubon loved birds 
and drew. pictures and wrote books 
about them until he has made. every- 
body love them and want to be good to 
them, 


j 
d 


—Selected. 
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The Chambered Nai 
nega ae 
‘The venturous bark that J 
On the sweet summer wind its pu 


In gulfs enchanted, where the Siten sings, 
Bald conl reel is bares 


Where the’cold|sea-maids rise to sun their 


Its web of livin; ‘no more unfurl; 
_ Wreck 
Ande: 
Where its dim 


‘chambered, 


reaming life was 


wel 
‘As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee ais 2 
Iesitised ceiling ren, itesunlesseryet unseal- 
i! 


Year after yeaf beheld the silent toil 

‘That spread his lustrous coi}, 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the last year's dweliing for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway 


through, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stetched in his last found home, and knew 
the old no more. 

‘Thanks for the heavenly message brought by, 


thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forloral 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
‘Than ever Triton Iew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
: voice that sings: ~~ 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
‘As the swift seasons roll! 
‘Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let cach new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unrest- 
ing sea! —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


This exquisite poem appears in al- 
most every course of study for High 
School grades. Without some know- 
ledge of the nautilus and its: shell, the 
poem can scarcely be appreciated. 

Try to get hold of a shell, or a good 
picture of one. “Note “the spiral form; 
the beauty of the curves. The num- 
erous chambers should receive atten- 
tion; also the connecting tube (Siph- 
uncle, or little siphon). In the large 
outer chamber, lived the nautilus. The 
theory 1$that the little creature passed 
from chamder ot chamber ‘‘as the 
spiral grew.’” 

Two muscles attach the nautilus to 
the living chamber. ‘ The body of the 
interesting creature is short and thick, 
consisting of a large head in which is 
placed an eye; about ninety tentacles, 
a meuth and ears. The tentacles, its 
“‘webs of living ysuze,”’ are spread in 
a circle. On the upper side of the 
pouches a hood is formed into which 
the nautilus withdraws at pleasure. 

The habitat of the nautilus is several 
fathoms deep; the Indian and the Pa- 
“tific oceans are its home. Sometimes 
these little creatures are seen floating 
in large schools on the surface of the 
water. 

In the Fiji Islands, the natives use 
the nautilus for food. They carve 
beautiful figures from the shell. The 
Hindus use the shell asa drinking cup. 

In Europe, cameos are cut from the 
lovely surface of this interesting little 
sail-boat. 


ow eee 


The Word of a Gentleman 

General Sir William “Napier, the 
distinguished English soldier of the last 
century, was one day walking along a 
country road when he met a little girl 
crying as if her heart would break. 
She was returning from taking her 
father’s‘dinner to the field where~he 
was working, when she fell and broke 
a bowl. She was afraid of being beat- 
en at home and, timorously she lifted 
the broken bowl up to Sir William 
saying, “Can you mend it, sir??? 
The General explained'that he could 
not ‘nend it, but-took out his purse to 
give her sixpence so she could buy an- 
other. He discoved he had no change, 
but told the girl that if she would be 
there at the same hour on the follow- 


is the ship of peat] AAP 
cell, 2M 
ont to 


wings 


ily. 
I'will meet her; perhaps I can) to go 
Bath another time:'” He would not 
break his word to a child. 


The Bible and Its Wonders 


One can scarcely speak of the value 
of books without placing the Bible at 
the head of the list.’ Some years ago 
Doctor Talmage listed the  “‘seven 
wonders of ‘the’ world.’’ “They ran 
something like this: Niagara falls, the 
pyramids ‘of Egypt,’ the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, the Colossus’ of 
Rhodes, etc. Some time ago the ed- 
itor of one of our magazines sent out 
‘one thousand letters asking for lists of 
present-day wonders ofthe world. 
Among the replies received, the wire- 


telegraph ranked first; the 'wire- 
less telephone, second; airplanes, 
third; radium, fourth; — antiseptics, 


fifth; antitoxins, sixth; and the X-ray, 
seventh. Today if we were to send 
out another thousand such letters there 
would be more wonders than there 
were in the first or second group. 

I want to speak briefly here of the 


.|a@ men’s lounging room. 


Bible as the greatest wonder: of the 
age. tis not only a book of ‘history ) 
but it is the foundation of all -history..| 
It is the book from which our poets 
have drunk, and from which they have , 
received inspiration to write beautiful 
poems. It is not a set of laws, yet it 
contains the principles of all law. It 
is not a book of philosophy, yet it 
“treats of the most profound subjects of 
every sphere of life. 
The Bible isa collection of many 
books into one book. It was written | 
H by about forty different authors, cover-.| 
ing a period of about fifteen hundred ' 
years. It was written by poor men and 
by men of wealth, by learned menand ' 
by men of little education, by men who | 
Nad ministered the law, and by herdsmen 
“yet it harmonizes beautifully from { 
beginning to end. This book, which ‘ 
stands out today as the wonder of the 
age, was supervised by a Supremes 
Architect. who guided these forty men 
in their work. The writers came from } 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Babylonia, Asia 
‘Minor, Greece, and Rome. Surely 
these holy men of God “‘spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.’’ 


preservation. Kings endeavored to de- ' 
stroy the Bible in the time of Israel. 
Sometimes it was hid in dusty monaster- 
ies, libraries, lonely cottages, orin crev- 
ices of the rock, and church history re- 
veals that early believers secretly kept it 
under their pillows lest it should be*ut- 
terly. destroyed. They fought for its 
teachings, they died at the stake for its 
truth. 

The Word of God fits every condi- 
tion of every age. It solves our social 
problems today as well as those of 
Israel’s day. It answers the heart 
longings of all classes of people. 

In closing let me say that the great- 
est wonder of.this book is what it does 
for the individual. I was in city mis- 
sion work for a quarter of century, I 
saw how the Bible made the drunkard 
sober when all pledges and human 
help failed. I saw how it made the 
liar truthful. I saw the murderer read 
it for help at the time of his execution. I 
saw persons weep behind prison bars 


Another wonder of the book is its! ° 


Fin- 
ally he turned to me and said abrupt); 
“And now —it seems to me—there is 
nothing but God.’” 3 


A Fire of Imagination 

The ‘day, which had begun as Jnd- 
tan’ Summer, had changed rapidly 
through the afternoon until at twilight 
it became a raw, nipping harbinger of 
coming winter. The proprietor of the 
village: inn, with a lighted lantern on 
his arm, red what had once been 
a barroomp*but was now converted into 
In| cold 
weather this room: was heated by an 
‘oldsfashioned caitiron box stove. 
Chancing to look out of one of the 
windows the proprietor recognized a 


party of woodsmen’ returning from 


their work in the woods to. the ‘inn, 
yhere they lodged. A look of con- 
trition overspread the proprietor’ s face. 
“There eome those wood-choppers,”” 
he reproached himself, ‘‘probably 
half froze, and [ ain’t got any fire star- 
ted yet.”” i 

With his fingers the proprietor com- 
bed his forelock thoughtfully, 

Suddenly his face brightened. 

Stepping quickly to the stove, he 
raised one of the lids and set the light- 


ed lantern within - Then he replaced : 


the lid and walked around to the front 
of the stove. As he drew outthe 
slide to the draft, the opposite wall 
immediately became illuminated with 
abright cheery glow. Seating himself 
comfortably the proprietor awaited his 
guests, who soon entered boisterously 
complaining of the sudden change in 
the temperature. + 

“*At-a-boy!’” cried the leader en- 
thusiastically when he saw the cheer- 
ful glow. | “*The boss’s got a peach 
fire.”’” hs 
The men gathered about the stove, 
rubbing their chilled fingers vigorously, 
their faces aglow with contentment at 
the comfort of the room. Atlast they 
seemed tobe warmed through. They 
left the stove for the chairs and benches 
that were scattered about the room and 
began to assemble their smoking equip- 
ment. 

“You fellows all warmed up good?”” 
affably inquired the proprietor rising 
from his chair. ‘Because if you be,”” 
he continued, *"I wantt’ borrow the 
lantern to go out and get some kind- 
ling ¢’ start a fire with, and to do th’ 
chores.”” 

And, suiting the action to the word, 
he walked over to the stove, removed 
the lidand touk out the lantern. A 
look of incredulous amazement over- 
spread the faces of the woodcutters. 
That was quickly followed by the 
a sheepish grin, and that, in turn, as 
the propreitor closed the door behind 
him, bya roar of indulgent laughter. — 
Youth's Companion. 


foe 
i aoe memory a benedic- 


To try again. 


“Poor? I know no poverty, 
Save in a'stinted mind, 

! Or soul diseased or crampt 
By narrowness. 


‘‘Poor? Why call me poor 
Because J dress in rags, 

Or live in humble home 
Or cottage small? 


“Poor? Come search my heart, 
I’m rich with goodly-wealth 

OF friend, of fireside and: 

Of golden hours: 


‘Poor? All these mean more : > 
‘Than pomp or circumstance, 

For money cannot buy 

My heart’s content.’’ 

shy ‘ea 7 
There. ina Very fine sentiment in 
this little poem and one that should te 
emphasized and impressed upon the 
minds of our young people in this 
commercial age of ours. 


There.is really a humorous feature 
about the way in which. we worship 
money and envy the people who possess 
it! Who ever heard of anyone who was 
contented or happy simply because he 
possessed wealth? 


‘There are very few things in the 
world which do not reflect the dollar 
sign, even with the human brain. 
The average verdict as to who is thet | 
successful man, is the man who makes 
money. ‘There is great need that this 
spell which money has put upon our 
minds should be broken. How can 
this be done? « If the situation is really 
ludicrous, why not attempt to puncture 
the bubble with the pin prick of hum- 
or? We need cartoonists who willcari- 
cature the man who is madly rushing 
after money to the sacrifice of every- 
thing else., We need. satiristss who 
will point out the folly of saving our 
money and ‘losing our life. Isn't it 
‘really a joke after all, that a lot of 
people can be found who are ready to 
lionize the millionaire, while they 
turn a patronizing glance at the man 
who is the brains of the commun’ 
Isn't it amusing when we think of it 
that some flapper movie actress should 
receive more remuneration for her 
services than a college president? 


Isn’tit high time that we had sense 
enough to discover. the real assets of 
life and value them as we should, or 
must the comedy go on? ‘The poor 
man is not he who must needs wear 
shahby clothes and feed on meagre _ 
meals, but rather he who is wanting in 
the graces of contentmestt, charity and 
unselfishness. Only recently a young 
woman in bigh social standing sought 
a divorce from her wealthy husband, 
giving as a reason that she wanted hap- 
piness more than money. She was 
right. Revs H. W. Barrett, M. A. 
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‘The minister pushed aside his man- 
uscript, and bowed his’ head on: the 
study-table) How should “he ever 
write his Easter sermon? How could 
he face his people’ with truths from 
which the life had gone out??’ Was a 
resurrection possible for a dead truth? 
Earnestly he besought that the things 
he-knew were verities might ‘once 
more be living verities to. him. 

When, three-months before this, his 
wife and child had died ‘within’ one 
week, the church sent the Rev. James 
Morrison away to ‘recover’ from ‘the 
shock. He came back calm and pale, 
wich streaks of gray in his thick brown 
hair, (Fortwo Sundays now he had 
been in his own pulpit. 

“‘He never preached finer sermons,’* 
so his hearers declared; “‘but some- 


| of dark doubts ‘enveloped 
him in its‘meshes. He struggled to be 
free, but could not accomplish it. 
All the week he had been trying to 
-frame a suitable discourse; it was 
Saturday afternoon now, and Easter 
morning loomed before him, not as a 
day fair with brightest hopes, but like 
aterror. The insistent question beat 
upon his brain, ‘“‘What Easter mes- 
sage have I??” 

He left his study and went out into 
the grounds, pacing back and forth, 
still striving to answer the question. 
Spring was in the air, filling it with 
soft balminess; the crocuses were up, 
and the daffodils; but he did not 
notice, 

“‘Mitter Morrison, Mitter Mor 
tison,”? a child’s voice sounded near. 

Turning, he saw the little girl who 
owned the voice; she was tugging a 
basket heaped with Easter tilies. 

“See my f owers,’’ the child persist- 
ed. -‘‘I’se buyed ’em all my own_ self 
formgmamma. Auntie letme. To- 
mgrrow’s Easter, don’t you know?’ 
simeked up with bright confidence, 
and Sid ahand into his limp one. 

‘My mamma's asleep in the very 
beautifulest place. She just loved 
lilies, an’ she’ ll just love to have ’em 
spread all over her as if—'twas 
a pretty blanket. And auntie says 
maybe she'll see her dear little girl— 
that’s me, you know—while I’ mdoing 
it. Don’t you b'lieve she will?”’ 

‘The limp hand had closed on the 
little hand by this time, and the min- 
ister’s lips smiled as he answered, 

‘Maybe, Annie,”” 

To a child “‘maybe’’ is pretty nearly 
a surety. She prattled on. 

“And auntie says sometime my 
Mamma’s going to get up, an’ live 
with her little girl—that’s_ me—again. 
Not here; no, indeed; in a much nicer 
place. Auntie knows that for sure, 
cause the Bible says.so. I'll love to 
live with my mamma again.”” 

Though the minister was a stalwart 


man, his eyes were brimming. 


Then another thought seemed to 
strike Annie. “‘Hasn’t you buyed 
any lilies, Mitter Morrison??’ she ask- 
ed shyly. + 

No, dear; I’m ashamed to say 
Pen ‘ ; 

3 laybe you hasn’t anybody to give 
Easter lilies to.’’ The child looked as 
if she pitied him for this great lack. 

'O, my dear, Ihave! There are 
two of mine.who sleep in the same 
beautiful grounds where your mamma 
tests.’ Mr: Morrison stooped and 
gathered the child to his breast. 

« % 

‘ ‘Don’t cry,” she said gravely, pat- 
ting his wet cheeks. ‘I’ mentber now. 
I'll give you two bunches. See; I’ye 
got somany. My mamma’d like your 
fam’ly to have some. Maybe they've 
got ac-acquainted by this time,’’ she 
struggled with the long word, as 
children will. ‘‘Would’t it be nicesif 
they was talking together ’bout~ Eas- 
ter, like us?” 

Then, gently lifting two of the 
longest, fullest stalks, Annie handed 

ith” the admonition, 


‘Fige, -auntie Says ‘she says there «were 


pewomen/W it very, early to Jesus’ ‘kn 


No, dear, I won't forget.”” 5 


The minister went back to his study, 
looked over the manuscript once more, 
toreit into bits, and tossed them into 
the waste-basket. Again he bowed 
his kead for a brief moment; but the 
prayer was one of thanksgiving for a 
truth no longer dead, but living. A 
child’s words had unsealed the tomb. 

The people had a certain curiosity as 
to how one whose grief was so recent 
would preach on Easter Day.. For 
once, the sermon vied with the music 
and the flowers as an attraction to the 
crowd. 

The cold calmness had gone from 
Mr. Morrison’s face as he announced 
a rather unusual Easter text—''What 
I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt understand hereafter.’”” The 
sharp contrast between the now and the 
hereafter which comes in the midst of 
mysteries, from believing Jesus’ 
words; the planting of feet on eternal 
verities—these were some of the 
points. Old saints who had learned 
sorrow’s lesson knew he. was preach- 
ing out his own experience of doubt 
and certainty, while younger people 
wondered at such an all-conquering 
faith. To the minister himself it was 
a day of something more exalted than 
happiness, and that something was 
biessedness. E 

In the afternoon, as he sat resting 
before the open fire, a great peace in 
his heart where’ great rebellion 
had been, the door-bell rang and a 
man was shown in. The stranger 
looked like an intelligent young work- 
ing man, and characteristically he went 
straight to his errand. i i 

“'T heard you preach this morning, 
Mr. Morrison; the first time I’ve been 
to any church in near a year. Last 
Easter we went together,—she liked 
to go,—but two weeks from that day 
she was buried, dead by a railroad ac- 
cident.” : 

‘Mr. Morrison nodded his compre- 


hension: he knew who must be meant. 


by ‘‘the.”” 


The man continued: “‘I didn’t know 
what sort of a God it was who allowed 
such things, such juseless things, to 
happen; [don’tknow now. But last 
winter I heard what befell you, sir; 
and, though we didn’t attend your 
church, the thought came to me the 
oth » ‘Itwauld please her to. have 
me gosomewhere, andI'llsee what a 
person who's been through all that has 
to say for for his God.’ "” He spoke al- 
most fiercely. 

Well??? the minister asked. 

‘You've got something to lift you 
outoftrouble that I haven’t got, and 
I want it if it’s to be had.”’ 

Then the minister proclaimed in 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead; 
and then they knelt in prayer together. 
When the man wentout, his face bore 
the softening marks of contrition and 
forgiveness; it also bore something of 
the Easter joy. 

As usual on Easter Day, many 
persons strolled through the cemetery 
to see the flowers. Amid the profusion, 
two graves were marked by their 

mplicity; just.a single’stalk ‘of superb 
ilies lay, gently: oneach. | Only the 
minister “and:-‘His « heavenly + Kyther 
iw what thosedrlies meant; tor d 


1 ‘henrhappy>ixays, 
uncon: of what she had wrought. 
—Clifton Springs, N. Y. z 


The Chimes’ Message 


They rang when 
“Labor 
Knocked with her hundred hands 
At the golden gate of the morning,"* 


when whiz of trolley, clanging of shop- 
bells, blowing of whistlés, rattle of 
milk-wagons over Belgian blocks, and 
footfalls of early pedestrians echoing 
along the pavement, told that the great 
city was waking from sleep; they rang 
above-all the indefinable life pulsings 
of which these sounds made only a 
part,—sweetly, clearly they rang the 
half-hour to the’ melody of a trium- 
phant Easter choral; 
“<The Lord has risen! 
‘The Lord has risen!" 

‘Throughout the day I heard it,— 
that jubilant paean of that first Easter 
day, when one who turned sorrowing 
from his tomb found ‘herself face to 
‘face with her beloved Master, whose 
tender ‘Touch me not’’ of earth 
should change to the ‘Come untome’’ 
of eternal life. | With every half-hour 
the silvery notes floated far and wide 
along street and avenue, over the tall, 
huddling house-tops, lifting the hearer, 
albeit unconsciously, above the noise 
and dirt and sordidness of a vast human 
aggregate—lifting them up into purer 
air, for such space, at least, as the 
music touéhed upon the ear of the 
heart. _ It was as if the’belfry of that 
modest church held the voices of truth 
and faith, sister angels, who ever and 
anon senta dual ripple of sweet as- 
surance floating out to the hurrying 
multitude,—some one of whom, per- 
chance, might be recalled to olden in- 
fluences and a higher life. 

With the coming of the Sabbath the 
Genius of Labor folded her hands and 
the second largest city of the world lost 


Calvary 
Under an Eastern sky, 
Amid a rabble's cry, 
A. Man went forth to die 
For me. 


‘Thorn-crowned his blessed head, 
Blood-stained his every tread; 
Cross-laden, on he sped, 

For me, 


Pierced were his hands and fect, 

‘Three hours o'er him beat 

Fierce rays of noontide heat, 
For me. 


‘Thus wert thou made all mine; 

Lord, make me wholly thin 

Grant grace and strength divine 
Tome, * 


In thought, and word, and deed, 
Thy will to do. Oly, lead 
My soul, e’en though it bleed, 

_ To thee. 


@ = 
weregeeking those play-grounds of the 
poor, the city parks, now burgeoning 
with the vernal freshness and the per- 
petual miracle of spring. Hundyeds 
more were off to. shore’ place ‘and 
country nook, and hundreds of others, 


a 


“The Lord h ! 
The has risen!” 


Atset of sun, between the half-hour 
chimes, the bells struck to anew mel- 
ody: 

“Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepet Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!’* 


Tenderly, lingeringly, rang the first 
verse of the beautiful hymn, then the 
second verse, the third,—and as I lis- 
tened, city streets widened to country 
spaces, a sunset wind blew freshly a- 
cross the field from the hills, robins 
tuned to matins among pine-tree boughs 
and along the winding brown. roads 
came the team of the farmer, folk to 
the little gray-painted meeting-hdtse 
of my childhood. The bells stopped 
ringing. _City streets closed about me 
again, but the eyes of memory, 
revivified by the familiar music, still 
looked upon generous country widths 
of earth and sky. 


Might not there be others, who, ~ 


listening in the deepening twilight of 
this Sabbath evening, remembered as 
Iremembered? Othe sweet, quiet 
fone of life! How much they 
mean to us, giving roots, as they do, 
for our best endeavors! But hush! the 
bells again and this time to the pathos 
of Cardinal Newman’s world famous 
hymn. 

“Lead, kindly Light! amid the encircling 


gloom, 
Lead thou me on: 


‘The night is dark, and I am far from. home, 
Lead thou me on; 


Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
‘The distant scene; one step enough for/me."* 


The bells took up the second verse, 
and across the hall of. my apartment 
sonnded a_ voice, soft, well trained, 
yet without the freshness of youth,— 
a voice which might belong to one 
who had struggled and lost many times 
in life’s battle, who had loved and re- 


much of its hurry and hum; yet elevat- 


whizzed, for people by the hundred 


| ed trains still shrieked, and trolleys still | 


joiced and sorrowed, and now could 
sing: g 
(Continued on Page 8) 


The aster Message 
BY EDITH VIRGINIA BRADT. 
Sweeter grows the Easter story 
"As I hear it o'er and o'er; 
Dearer its tender meaning 
‘AsI dwell upon it more. 
For the years have brought me sorrow, 
‘And I scarce can bear the pain, 
Saye that I have caught the vision 
‘Of the risen Christ again. 
I can hear His gtatle whisper 
‘As He tarnes by my side, 
Speaking as He spake to Mary 
In the first glad Eastertide. 
Breathing words of hope and comfort, 
"Till my heart grows stanch and strong, 
‘And my grief is turned to gladness, 
‘And my sighing into song. 
© Thou risen Christ! I pray Thee, 
As the Eastertide draws near, 

Unto hearts bowed down with sorrow 
Grant the Vision may appear: 
‘Though their eyes he blind with weeping 

Touch them, Lord, that they may see; 
Bear to them the gracious message 
‘Thou hast spoken unto me. 


——_—_—_—————— 


The Little-Girl Lily 


“Christ is risen! Christis risen!”” 
sang the choir. It was Easter Sun- 
day. ‘Fhere was a row of singers 
dressed in white, and below there was 
a row of Easter lilies, white too. 

Barbara had never been to church 
before. She had been waiting for 
Easter Sunday. How glad she was to 
go. 

Barbara knew all about Easter. 

Mother had told her. It was the 
time when everything sang. The 
birds sang because they were glad to 
be back from the south. The brooks 
sang because the earth was soft and 
warm azain, and the flowers could 
growand blossom. Nobody could 
hear the flowers’ sing, but everybody 
who looked at their fair faces and 
smelled their sweet breath knew that 
that they were singing. And ‘people 
sang because they were glad for birds 
and flowers, and bright sunshine. That 
wasn’t all, though. They sang besides 
because they were glad for the little 
Lord Jesus. 

“Christ is risen!’? Over and over 
the choir sang it. Barbara didn’t un- 
derstand the words. Butthey somehow 
made her feel glad. 
knew the song. And then she remem- 
bered what mother had said when 
she was all dressed. ‘*My gold and 
white Easter lily!’’ she had called her: 

It was while the people were bow- 
ing their heads that, Barbara’ slipped 
out of the pew. When they looked 
up again, there at the very end of the 
row of lilies stood a little figure in white 
with yellow hair. She stood very 
straight and very still, as straight and as 
still asone of the lilies. Of course 
father took her down. But she whisp- 
ered to him: “4 couldn't be a singer, 
and.J wanted to.be something. There 
was room, and I thought maybe every- 
body except you and mother would 
think I was a little-girl lily, and [did 
keep still, didn’t I, justlike the fowers 
do when they are singing their song.”” 

—The Sunbeam. 


The. Man who Needed 452,6 
‘96 Barrels of Water 


A manonce hada Jarge field of 
wheat. He had toiled hard to clear 
the land, plow the soil, and sow the 
seed. The crop grew beautifully and 
was his joy by day and by night. But 
when it was just ready to head out, it 
suddenly stopped growing for.want of 
moisture. It looked as if all his hard 
work would be in vain. The poor 
farmer thought of his wife and _chil- 
dren, who were likely to starve in the 
coming winter. Heshed many tears, 
butthey could not moisten one little 
stalk. = 

Suddenly he said, ‘J will water it 


| 


1 oxygen, that is so stimulating, nitro- 


She wished she |— 


ing aton, would be uir 
they would tramp the wheat all down. | 
Besides, the nearest water in sufficient ” 
quantity was the ocean, one thousand ; 
miles away over the mountains. It 
would take three months to-make the ! 
journey. And, worse thanall else, the ; 
water of the ocean isso salty «that it 
would ruin the crop. Alas! there were 
three impossibilities—so many teams, 
so many miles, solongtime—and two | 
ins if he could overcome the im- 
possibilities—trampling down the 
wheat and bringing so much salt. 
Alas, alas! what could he do but see 
the poor wheat die of thirst and his 
poor wife and children die of hunger? 
Suddenly he determined to ask the 
sun to help him. Andthe sun said he 
would. That was a very little thing 
for such a great body to do. So he 
heated the air over the ocean till it 
became so thirsty that it drank plenty 
of water, choosing only the sweet fresh 
water and leaving all the salt in the 
‘ocean. Then the warm air rose, be= 
cause the heat had expanded it and 
made it lighter, and the other air rush- 
ed down the mountains all over that 
side of the continent to take its place. 
Then the warm air went landward in 
an upper current and carried its)Joad 
of water in great piles and mgiftains 
of clouds; it lifted them over the great 
ranges of mountains and rained down 
its thousands of tons of sweet water a 
thousand miles from the sea, sogently 
that not a stalk of wheat was trampled 
down, nor was a single root. made 
acrid by any taste of brine 

Besides the precious drink, the sun 
brought the most delicate food forthe 
wheat. ‘These was carbonic acid, that 
makes soda water so delicious, besides 


gen, ammonia, and half a dozen other 
things that are so nutritious to grow- 
ing plants. 

Thus the wheat grew up in beauty, 
headed out abundantly, and matured 
perfectly. Then the farmer stopped 
weeping for laughter, and in his joy he 
remembered to thank, not the sun, nor 
the wind, butthe great One who made 
them both. 


A Chocolate Story 
Long ago in Mexico there grew a 
tree called the cocoatree. The Aztec 


drink from the seeds of the cacao tree. 
They called the drink “‘chocolate’’ 

Asoldier from Spain, named Cortez, 
came across the ocean to Mexico with 
his soldiers. They drank some of the 
delicious chocolate andlikedit. 

They took some of the seeds from 
the cacao tree back to Spain. Soon 
the Spanish people learned to drink 
chocolate. 

After many years people in other 


| chocolate and cocoa as we call it. 

Cacao trees need a very warm clim- 
ate. They grow in the warmcountries 
of South Amenica, inthe West Indies, 
and in Central America. 


and rows of trees with spreading bran- 
ches and small green leaves. Clust- 
ers of pink and yellow flowers grow on 
the branches and trunks of the trees. 

Sometimes banana trees are planted 


cacao trees. When the blossoms fall 
off, queer yellow and brown pods 
appear. They look like little ripe 


myself.’* The field was a mile square, 


and it needed an inch of waterover it 


cucumbers. 
The planter sends his dark native 


; platforms to dry. 


people, who lived in Mexico made a} 


countries began to drink chocolate, ! 
too, until now almost everyone drinks : 


Qn cacao plantations grow rows! 


between the rows to shade.the smaller’ 


Other workers carry them to long 
sheds, where they are putin covered. 
boxes or sometimes burjed in the 
ground for’ a few days until they fer- 
ment. This is called ‘sweating’ or 
“‘claying’” the cacao beans. 

Now they are spread out on long 
‘The workmen use 
long rakesand shoveis and stir them 
so that they will dry quickly. 

Sometimes the natives shovel the 
beans into heaps and dance with bare 
feet on'them to loosen the pods. 
When the cacao beans have dried 


for about two weeks, they are packed 
into canvas bags ready to be loaded on 
ships ready for their long journey to 
the chocolate factories. 

After the cacao beans reach the 
factory, they must be cleaned before 


they can be made into chocolate. So 
they are put into machines that take 
out the dirt and shells. § 
Next they are put into whirling tubes , 
and thrown over very hot pipes many 
times until they are roasted brown. 
Then the beans are crushiediby mach- 
inery into a thick, pasty mass. : 
Part of the paste is put into strong’ 
bags and much of the oil is pressed 
out, leaving a fine powder which is 
cocoa. The cocoa powder is packed 
into little tin boxes by busy workers. 
Some of the paste is poured into 
shallow pans, or molds, and beated. 
It is set away on racks to harden 
‘and cool into little cakes of chocolate. 
At last big trucks and trains carry 
the chocolate and cocoa ff again on 
another journey to grocery stores and 
candy shops all over the country. 
There they are for us to buy. 
—Selected. 


Two Deaf Poets 


In our issue of February 5th 
had a poem entitled ‘‘Compensation,”* 
written for The Canadian by Mrs. 
Annie M. Adam, a deaf lady living in 
Hamilton. As it contained a glaring 
error, we reproduce itin this issue. 

We make no apology for doing this, 
as it is well worth reading a good many 
times. Mrs. Adam came from Scot- 
land about seven years ago, and spent 
a day at our school on her way to 
Hamilton. She has been crowned 
with the chaplet of Euterpe, and her 
real poetic ability was well-recognized 
in Great Britain, where her poems 
have appeared in some of the leading 
journals. In conjunction with this we 
print a poem that expresses somewhat 
similar sentiments and was also wnitten 
by a deaf person now residing in 
California. 


Compensation 


“Though ears be closed yet tones divine 
(Can easy entrance fi 
Whiat need to hear?—if heart combire 
With understanding mind. 


‘Thongh tongues be tied yet feet are free 
‘To speed towards life’s goal. 

‘What need for speech?—if eyes but see 
And soul commune with soul. 


‘Those silent are whose souls are dumb, 
; Nor rise above the sod; 
‘And deaf are they who never come 
| "Yo know the voice of God. 
M. Adam. 


i — Anni 


The Prayer of the Deafened 


God, grant that I may know 
So little need of sound 

‘That I may lightly bear 
The chain by which I'm bound. 


rs 


vision and cl 

ein t lear 

way of life to see. 
ove and beauty, all 
“Were tuade to see to feel 
it 2 
Orheke ning, and fd ifs real. 
-><By Emery E. Vinson 


I Made A Mistake 


Now comes a young deaf boy just 
out of school looking for’ work. He 
is strong physically’ and appears to 
have a good mind.» He isthe very 
kind of a man/anybody would want to 
employ. 

“Are youa good printer?’ asked 
the gentlemanto whom’ he applied, 

“No, sir,’ said the young man, “‘] 

am not a good printer.. I would like 
to help you while I learn.’ 
“Did you take printing at school?” 
“T did, but somehow I did not try 
very hard and so did not master any 
part of ft.’” 

“Well I am a very busy man and 
have no time to teach you or anybody 
else. hat I wantis one who can 
go head with the work and turn it out 
as fast as I want it.”” : 

The young man then said, ‘‘I will 
have to huntsomething else to do.” 

“*T worked in the wood working 
department quite a good deal and 
might be able to get-on there.’” He 
was then directed to an establishment 
where they did fine wood work and 
the young man went and applied. 

He was handed ablue print and told 
where to find tools and lumber and 
was given eight hours in which to turn 
out the simple cabinet pictured in the 
blue print. But he did not know any- 
thing about blue prints and he did not 
think he could make that cabinet. 
He told the foreman that he would 
like to help in the shop while he learn- 
ed the blue prints and how to make 
cabinets and other pieces of furniture. 
The man told him he had no time to 
teach him. He ought to have learned 
that in school. 

The young man then realized what 
a great mistake he had made by not 
being more interested when he had a 
chance to learn. 

““T have made a*mistake,”” he said, 
“although I did notintendto. — think 
[shall have to go, into some shop and 
begin all over again. I am very anxi- 
ous to earn some money and to have 
good employment, but I am not ready.’ 

So he went back to his old schvol 
and asked for ayear in which to buckle 
down and learn something worth while. 
Fortunately the situation was such that 
he could be given another year. He 
did buckle down, he worked hard, he 
mastered linotyping and was abl&o go 


out into the trade and earn u&jon 
wages. ’ + 
But he did more than that. He 


prompted all the boys in the linotyping 
‘department and in fact all the shops to 
hustle in learning their trades. In 
place of cutting the two hours and a 
half to which they are entitied to work, 
he advised them to put in more time. 
Some boys responded to his appeals, 
but others trifled away a part of the time 
he had t6 spend in the shops and, of 
course, would go into the world short- 
ly, looking for work but unable to do 
“anything. If the boys in school could 
look” ahead a few years until they 
would have to hunt work, they surely 
would be more energetic and more 
* careful in learning a trade while in 
school. ‘Here it costs them nothing 
and everything is furnished. They 
should put in all the time they have 
and ask the foreman for more. 
-—The Ohio Chronicle. 


‘Tae Cawapran 


Pupils’ Locals 

gsc locals are intended to be a 
srcise and’a means for developing 
; the| tise of correct and facile 
Englishy “They are'written’ by the pupils’ 
then corrected and revised under the direc- 
tion of the 1, who is responsible for the 

form in'which they finally appear. 


“MR. SrEwART’s Cass. 


—On Friday, March 15th, pupils 
of Mr, Stewart's and the High School 
classes ‘were invited to a. St.» Patrick’s 
party on Saturday night, arranged by 
Miss Cass, Miss Code and Miss Burt 
in the Kindergarton room. At about 
7.30/0'clock we went to the room 
where we were.decorated with sham- 
rocks. Other members of the commit- 
tee were Misses Van Allen, Daly, 
Burt, James and Mr. and Mrs. Blan- 
chard. i 

‘The games we played were Skill 
Ball, Wand Ball, Mystery Game and 
Match Box Relay. There were\two 
teams, captained by Helen McNish 
and Murray Brigham. Murray’steam 
won in the Skill Ball and Match Box 


Relay but we-did not have teams in * 


the other)!games. The last 
caused. a:great deal of fun. 

,At 10/30 we wentto supper in pairs. 
The table was prettily decorated with 
green candles and St. Patrick decora- 
tions. The girls’ names were written 
backwards on green cards and the boys 
sat with the girls who held the,.same 
cards as they had in the Wand Ball 
game. For supper, which was very 
delicious, we had potato salad, pickles, 
bread and butter, cakes, coffee and 
ice cream. When we had finished 
supper Mr. Blanchard : took some 
flashlight pictures. After that we 
shook hands with and thanked Miss 
Cass,; Miss Bell-and' Miss Code and 
went to our-residences. We were 
very tired but we had had a very en- 
joyable time. —Edrie Kinsella. 


‘The Ship Mast Tells Its Story 


Billy and Mary lived in New York 
City. One. summer their father took 
them for a visit to Europe on a ship. 

The name of the steamship was the 
Adanac. ‘They enjoyed their trip very 
much, ‘They played on the upper 
deck and they wondered where the 
very high ship mast came from. | 

After playing awhile they lay down 
and fell asleep near the ship mast and 
Billy dreamed that the ship mast told 

< him the story of itslife. “‘Many years | 
ago { was a tiny little tree. I lived in 
agreat forest in British Columbia. | 

All around me there were great } 
trees of Douglas Fir. Every year, 
men used to come to the forest and cut 
down the larger trees but I was too, 
small. 1 grew very tall and very 
straight, till Iwas over one hundred 
and twenty-five feetin height. 

Now I wasone of the biggest and most 
beautiful trees in the forest and I was 
very proud. One day some men went 
through the forest and stopped near me. 
They admired me very much and 
decided to cut me down. Oh! how 
irightened I was! Two men with 
axes,cut into me very deep on one side, 
then they sawed me across., | began to | 
fall and they ran away for fearof being 
hurt, I fell witha loud crash. “They 
cut off my. branches and I slid down a 
hill into the river. My bark was strip- 
ped off and was made very smooth. I 
was taken to Halifax and there I was 
placedon the Adanac. I was fastened 
very carefully to the ship and then | was 
painted a pure white. At my top [ 
carry the Union Jack and also wires for 
radio. [have been all over the world 
and have seen many. interesting sights. 
People look up at me and admire me 
because [am sotalland straight. They 
often wonder where [came from an 


now I have told you my story. ” : 
C. Marie Smith. 


game 


| time. 


_ Sir Wilfred Laurier 
Sir Wilfred Laurier was one of Ca- 
nada’ s greatest statesmen. Hewasborn 
near Montreal_and he was beloved by 
all citzens of Canada, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, French or English. He 
went to an English speaking school and 


college and completed his education . 
His health was - 


in French Canadian: 
poor so he went to a country village 


where he opened alaw office. Shortly » 
after Confederation he was elected to! 


in 1905. Now, there are nine pro-! of the Domi 


vinces in ‘Canada. Canada also has 
two large districts, Yukon and North 
West Territories, which includes a 
number of large islands in the Artic 
Ocean. Since Confederation there 
have been ten premiers in Canada. 
Their names ‘are Sir John A. Mc- 
Donald, Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, 
Hon. J. C. Abbott, Sir John Thomp- 


"son, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Sir Chas 


‘Fupper, Sir Wilfred Laurier, Hon. 


Parliament and rose rapidly on ac-j Robert Borden, Hon Arthur Meig- 
count of his cleverness, courteoiis man-| han, and Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 


ner, and refined nature: 
‘Laterhe became the leader of the 
Liberal party atthe age of 46. ° 


Heled the Liberal party over 30 years, |" 
In 1896 he be-} 


beginning in 1887. 
came Premier of Canada. He was 
knighted in 1897 by Queen Victoria 
and was Premier for 15 yagrs. | 
When he was defeated"th the elet- 
tions in 1911, Sir Robert Borden be- 
came Premier, but Laurier continued 
to be the leader of the Liberal “party 
until his death in 1919, bur he never 
became Premier of Canada again. 
‘Audrey Lousia Pitaway 


Breadfruit 

» Breadfruit is one of the most im- 
portant food staples in the tropical 
Pacific islands. The tree that’ produ- 
ces it is about forty feetin height, often 
limbless half its height, with large, 
spreading upper branches. Its’ leaves 
grow over afoot in length and are a 
glossy dark green. The fruit, usually 
seedless, is green at first, later brown, 
and lastly yellow and_is six or eight 
inches in diameter. The fruit hangs 
singly by short, thick stems, or in 
clusters of two or three. “There isan 
almost constant supply throughout the 
year. 

The fruit is generally eaten imme- 
diately after being yathered, but it is 
also often prepared to keep for some 
The eatable part lies between 
the skin and the core and is some- 
what of the consistency of new bread. 
It can be made into an excellent pud- 
ding by mixing with cocoanut milk. 
‘The inner bark of the tree is made 
into akind of cloth. When the wood 
is seasoned, it closely resembles ma- 
hogany and is used for the building of 
boats and for furniture. 

The breadfruit tree has been culti- 
vated in Southern Florida, but the fruit 
is not seen in Northern markets as it 
does not bear shipment well. 

Irene Stoner. 


Premiers of Canada 


=The motto of Canada f 
mari usque ad mari.”” Itisa Latin 
expression and means “from sea even 
to sea.’ Canada is bound by the 
‘Atlantic Ocean on the east, by the 
Pacific Ocean on the west, by the Arc- 
tic Ocean on the north and by the 
United States on the south. 

Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King i 
the present premier’ of Canada. He 
became the leader of the Liberal party 
in nineteen twenty-one. More than 
half of the members elected that year 
were Liberals ’so he became premier 
of Canada. Ses 

Confederation took place in cigh- 

i en. ‘The four provinces 
, Quebec, New Brunswick 
‘Scotia united, buy Prince 
not.join Confeder- 
;. Manitoba 
‘olumbia was 


and Nova 
Edward Island did 
ation for several 
joined in 1878. British n 
the next province to join, which was 
in 1871... Finally Prince Edward Is- 
land joined also. Trouble had been 
caused by in Prince Sdward Island by 
people who lived in England and who 
owned much of the land, so the Can- 
andian government bought the and 
from the English and then sold it to 


id farmers who wanted. it. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta were the 
last provinces to join Confederation, 


King. Sir’ John A. MacDonald and 
Sir Chas Tupper were among the 
Fathers of Confederation. 
The Canadian Parliament is in ses- 
sion now. There are two main par- 
ties in the parliament called the Li- 
beral Party and the Conservative 
Party. There are also some smaller 
parties called the Progressive, Labor 
and United Farmer. The total num- 
ber of members of the House of 
Commnons is 245 and they are elected 
by the voters, and there are 95 Sen- 
ators, who are appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 
—Cylene Barbara Youngs. 


Mr. Biancarp's Chass. 


_ [am going to tell you about tulips. 
The best time to plant tulip bulbs 
outdoors is in October. They should 
be put about six inches iy the ground 
and covered with manufe, leaves, or 
straw to keep thcm from freezing. 
They grow up and flower in the spring. 
We may also plant tulips indoors 
in pots during the winter. If they are 
kept warm, they will flower in the 
spring. Ae are planted about'the 
same as daffodils. “They are put in 
a dark place until the roots grow and 
then put in the sunlight and kept moist 
They are different colors, yellow, pur- 
ple, mauve, pink and red. They are 
cup shaped and have six or seven petals. 
‘They have not a very sweet pérfume 

but they look pretty. 
—Florence May Garside. 


I would like to tell you about the red- 
winged blackbird. On March 17thya 
few boys saw it. 

“The: head and back are all black. 
The tail and wings are black and dark 
green. The throat and breast are black. 
Underparts are black. The shoulders 
are red with a little white. 

‘The boys have seen the red-winged 
blackbird in the trees. “They have 
found the nest in the rushes or in 
swamps and around the edge of ponds. 
‘The nest is made of woven grasses and 
rushes. The nest is aboutfive inches 
across. ‘The height from the ground 
is about three or four feet. The num- 
ber of the eggs is four or five. The 
eges are bluish, white scrawled with 
black and. are about one half or one 
inch long. ‘The red-winged blackbird 
is useful because it eats many insects. 
‘The bird’s song is “{couk-eu-ee.”” 

2 —Ifn A. Simpson 

Jam going to tell you about Sir Wil- 
fred. Lauier. 
Wilfred Laurier was a French 
Canadian and a Catholic and was born 
in the village of St. Lin near Montreal 
in 1841. He learned the French lang- 
uage from his parents and then he 
went to the Protestant School in New 
Glasgow, where he learned the English 
language also. Later he went to a 
French-Canadian college and finally 
attended McGill University and studied 
law and became a lawyer. _ His health 
was poor so he went to the country 
and practised law. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier wes a journalist 
and editor of a newspaper for a few 
years. He wasa member of the Pro- 
Vincial Parliament in Quebec for three 
years and in 1874 became a member 


on Parliament in Ot- 
tawa. a i 

Sir Wilfred Laurier was a splendid 
orator and fose very rapidly an account , 
of his eloquence, courteous manner and 
Tefined nature: He was the leader of 
the liberal party from 1887 until 1919. 
He was premier of Canada from 1896 
until 1911. The Canadian’ soldiers 
were sent to South Africa to help’ the 
British and Canada. “The tanff was 
lowered between Great Britain and 
Canada. The two cent postage for 
letters was begun. Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan joined confederation. He 
died in 1919.—Alma E. 


ye 

I would like to tell you about the; 
meadow-lark. Norman Sero, Ian Simp- 
son and I saw a real meadow-lark fly- 
ing over the boys’ residence on March 
18th. Its head was dark brownish 
on the top with a yellow line and. 
a brown line near the eye. The 
back was brown, throat was yellow 
with a brown crescent; and breast 
yellow specked. with brown. We 
found a nest‘on the ground in the field 
last year. Its nest was made of straw 
and hay and‘about four or five inches 
across. The four eggs in its nest were 
white specked with brown and about 
one inch long. The _meadowlark is 
useful because it eats many insects. 
The meadowlark’s song is something 
like this, “‘tseeu-tseer’’. The boys 
walked to the field and saw the mead- 
owlark which seemed to have a sore 
wing. They thought they could catch 
it but they could not and it flew away. 
Then the boysturned around: to try to 
find the nest but they could not. The 
meadowlark was clever.—Robert J. 
Thompson. 


Sir John A. Macdonald was a great 
Canadian statesman. He was born in 
Glasgow, but his parents came to Can- 
ada and settled in Kingston, Offtario. 
John went to school there until he was 
fifteen. After that he began to. work 
in a law office. He never wentto high 
school or university but he read books 
and learned for himself. . He®worked 
very hard in the office and after sever- 
al years he became a lawyer at the age 
of cwenty-one. When the rebellion 
in 1837 broke out, John went to fight 
for the government against Mackenzie. 

When he was twenty-nine he was 
‘elected as a member of parliament for 
Kingston. He was very clever ‘and 
rose rapidily in the parliament until he 
became the premier of Canada when 
he was forty-four years old. He wasa 
Conservative and he was the*premier 
of Canada for'more than twenty years. 
He was knighted in 1867 anéwas call- 
ed Sir John A. Macdonald. 

—Helen Agopsowicz. 


On March 15 the weather was ra- 
ther warm and the snow was going 
away. 7 : 

On Saturday it snowed all day. In 
the afternoon we wentto the movies 
and the pictures were good. Mr. 
Campbell would not allow the boys 
and girls to goto the movies or the 
city,because there are measles in Belle- 
ville. 

On. Saturday evening two senior 
classes went toa St. Patrick's party. 
They had a lovely party. They “had 
lunch. The junior children went toa 
partytoo. Sunday, March 17, was St. 
Patrick’s Day. “The Catholic pupils 
did not go to church because there are 
measles in Belleville. “The weather 
was rather cold. Ali the girls walked 
around the girl's residence foi one 
hour. 

On Tuesday the weather was nice. 

In the afternoon about 4.30 o'clock 
we went to the movies inthe assembly 
hall and the pictures were good. 

In the evening it rained a lite. 


—Margaret Bowen, 
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The Road to Success 

We talk about good-luck.. We talk 
about genius and talent. We talk of 
the successful men, and envy what we 
regard as their ‘Special advantages and 
opportunities ‘* Everything,’ we say, 
** came their way.’’ No such thing. 
Nothing came their way, nothing 
comes anyone’s way. Some menare 
successful, not because things came 
their way, but because they went out 
and sought the things they desired, 
and compelled them to come their way. 
Who has made a greater successin his. 
chosen sphere than Thomas Edison? 
But success did not come, to him—he 
went out’ after it. He forgot his 
meals and his bed when absorbed in 
his problems., 
and so wonthecrown. Hereisalitile 
anecdote that gives the key-note of 
his life: ‘‘A boyhood’ friend of 
Thomas Edison has_ told how the 
future “‘wizard’’ bought a set of’ 
Faraday’ s works on electricity and,took 
them to the room which the two young 
men shared. He read all night, and 
when the two started out in the morn- 
ing for their breakfast, Edison sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘Adams, I have got so 
much to do, and life is so short, that 
Tam going to hustle.’ And thereupon 
he started to run to his breakfast.” 

And this is the sure road, not only to 
success, but to happiness as well, for 
there are few things, if anj’, that bring 
‘as deep and abiding a sense of satisfac- 
tion and felicity as the consciousness 
of duty faithfully pertormed, and work 
well done. ‘So thought Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and he expressed his sen 
ment in the following cogent words: 
“* [know what pleasure is, for] have 
done good work.’’ 

Hon. W. E. Gladstone, that man of 
marvellous intellectual capacity and of 
almost encyclopedic knowledge, and, 
better still, that White Knight of 
stainless political probity, expresses a 
somewhat similar truth in these words; 

“Get knowledge, all you can; and 
the more you get, the more you breathe 
upon its nearer heights their invigora- 
ting air and enjoy the widening pros- 
pect, the more you will know, and feel 
how small is the elevation you.haye 
reached ifcomparison with the im- 
measurable altitudes that yet remain 
unscaled. Be thorough in all you do, 
and remember that, though igno- 
rance often may be innocent, preten- 
sion is always despicable. Quit you 
like men, be strong; the ‘exercise of 
your strength today will give you more 
strength to-morrow. Work onward, 
and work upward, and may the bless- 
ing of the Most High soothe your 
cares, clear your vision, and crown 
your labors with reward.’” 


wisdom—that true wisdom which is 
greater than all knowledge. 


LE, MORRISON. Painrixa InsTRUCTOR ; 


x pabluznod solely in the Inter. ! 


He fought a good fight, | 


, is inthe. oe ‘of 
| The only thing ‘of ‘Consequence is 
what we are.’® 


Why. Hel Does: Not Like 

| In our last issue we had some. com- 
ments on the teaching of literature. ” 
Literature can and should’ be so pres- 
ented as to create an ‘appreciation of and 
1a love for it. On the other hand it may 
be and too often is taught in such a man- 
| ner thaf the pupils acquire a dislike to 
Vitand very often this distaste is perman- 
ent. Shakespeare and Tennyson and 
j the other great authors did not produce 


' their immortal worksto provide mater- 


jal for exercises in parsing and analysis 
‘and philology “and multidadinous 
polysyllabic figures of speech, for which 
purpose they are often largely used, 
and generally with lamentable results, 
Here is one instance, taken from the. 
Me Airy World many years ago: 
**Poetry tome, inthe school,’? contin- 
ued the speaker, ‘' ‘was a most distasteful 
subject. Whatever beauty any’ poem 
possessed, it was lost upon me when it 
was made asubject of study. Poetry to 
me was utterly unattractive; I cared lit- 
de for the rhythm of a poem, nor had I 
any real appreciation of the beauty of 
thoughtit contained. Such things were 
never dwelt upon. A poem’ w: 
me, so much involved language whic! 


had to be straightened out into, ‘prose.. The best teaching is not done out of ; 
| 


““U studied poetry for the purpose of 
dissecting it for paraphrasing, parsing, 
and analysis, and every now and then’ 
when I occasionally read a poem, the 
old habit returns to’ me, and I find 
myself, almost unconsciously, paraph- 
rasing the lines as I used to do’ at 
school in my eternal search for the sub- 
ject and predicate and the relation of the 
words toone another. No,’”hecon- 
cluded, ashe rose from his chair.’ “the 


a ity to think logically, clearly. 
ity to, understand English, 


vote intelligently. 

7. Ability to make an honest living. !! 

‘We are not sure as to the numerical 
order of the importance ‘of each of 
these aims. Of one thing we are thro- 
oughly convinced. These goals can 
be reached more easily and surely in, 
an English atmosphere than in an} 
atmosphere. of signs. Let us use 
English all the time, —spoken, written. 
or spelled, preferably spoken because 
our pupils are to mect and conquer a 
world where oral Englis| the chief 
means of communication hen, 
speech fails in the work-a-day. world, 
writing willbe resorted to, and in some. 
Teases manual spelling is used, but ‘the 

Nearest approach to the sign language 


| we have ever seen in the world’s every tive service at the. end of next June. 


day of life is natural gestures, —not 
conventional signs, which can be 
acquired easily by the deaf after school. 
Let us concentrate on English. 
—Western Pennsylvanian. 


‘Tam less interested in the facts 
that you put into young folks’ heads 
‘than in what you put into their spirits. 


a hook, but out of a life.’’—Herbert 
Hoover. | 
President Hoover, by these words | 
shows that he has grasped the.essential |, 
(cerinciple of education. ; A’ similar 
principal might be? applicable to the 
art of governing a nation. *‘‘I am | 
less interested in the material prosper- 
ity of a nation than in its spirit and ; 
ideals. The best governing is not! 
that which fills men’ 's pocket books . 


‘think of the Clarke School, for he 


Jove that I might possibly have had for and the nation’s coffers, but that | 
Gray’s Elegy and Milton’s ‘Paradise which promotes morality, obedience , 
Lost was long ago killed by my teachers to law, national patriotism: and_ inter- 
in their well-meantefforts to teach me_ national fraternity and d good- j-will.”?” 


But with all our getting let us get” 


English. a 


We areall more or less familiar with 
that rather remarkable species of the 
genus literati who consider that langu- 
age, to be expressive, should be chief- 
ly composed of adjectives and adverbs. 

The following anecdote relates how 
‘one man, whose life had been made an 


almost intolerable burden by several ad- ; 


verbially addicted daughters, broke 
them of the detestable habit. On 
evening this gentleman came home 
with a budget of news. An acquain- 
tence had failed in business and he 
spoke of the incident as ‘‘deliciously 
sad.’’ He said that during the day he 
had met a noted wit whom he found 
‘horribly entertaining,’? and to cap 
the climax he spoke of the butter that 
hadjbeen set before him as “‘divinely 
rancid.”’? The young people stared, 
and the oldest daughter said: “"Why, 
papa, I should think you are out of 
your head.’’ “Not in the least, my 
daughter,’” he said pleasantly. 
merely trying to follow the fashion. 
I worked out ‘‘divinely rancid’? with 
a good dealof labor. It seems ta me 
rather more effective than ‘‘awfully 
sweet.’’ ® [ mean to keep up with the 
rest of you hereafter. And now,’” he 
continued, ‘“‘let me help you to a 
“piece of this exquisitely tough beef.’ 
‘Adverbs, he said, were henceforth 
_ much less fashionable in that family. 


No form of vice, not worldliness, : 
Thisitis not greed of gold, not drunkenness it- | the U. S., the Minister of Hacienda, 


> | inated, for the $10 is to remain on 


“Language. says Johnson, *‘ is the 
dress of thought.’’ If the kind of lang- 
uage one hears from some of the loud- 
speaking, gum-chewing, jazzy people 
one meets or passes on the street, the ; 
thoughts their words clothe must be 
the product of a fearful and wonderful ; 
mental equipment. 


* To learn to like what other people 
like is often a sure passport to popular- 
ity, and it usually makes life easier for 
us. To accommodate ourselves to our 
world, innocently, isa sign of wisdom, 
and-even grace. 


| 


An orator at one of the university 
‘unions bore off the palm of merit when 
he declared that ‘‘the Bntish lion, 
whether it is roaming the deserts of 
Tudia or climbing the forests of Canada 
will not draw in its horns nor retire 
into its shell.”’ 

{n Colombia, South America, one 
Henry G. Granger, onetime U.S. 
consular agent to that republic (1906- 
1907), deposited $10 ina bank and 
strode away with the smile ofa Mor- 
gan, a Rothchild, a Wallingford. 
Little did anyone know what anim- 
portant thing he had done, he rum- 


deposit for 1,000 years. Atthe end 


f 3 
Ey ry one bas some opportu 
sella prayers “Elihu Burt rae 


John, Weiley ‘on 

fellow. translated, “D nite’ 

, Comedy’? orking’ at it in the 
morning “while hi colteg was pal 


ture. 
for want of time. 
wasteful hal 


Tt is eat due to 


The American Association on pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has announced thatthe next Sum- 
mer Normal for teachers of the deaf 
will be held at the School for the Deaf\ 
at Olathe, Kansas, with Superinten- 
_dent.Dan T. Cloud as host. -- 


Mr. F. Manning, Superinten- 
dent of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, will retire from ac- 


He will be given the title of Emeri- 
tus Superintendent, and he will be suc- 
ceeded by D. A. McNeill, Couny 
Superintendent of Schools of, Talladge 
County. 


The. “Coolidge Fund’? of $2,000, 
1000.00 for,the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
went ‘‘over the top’” on.the morning 
of Mr. Coolidge’s last day as President. 

It was over subscribed by $11,000. 

Inauguration day was a busy one for 
Mr. Coolidge; but he found time to 


spuke into a portable microphone:,' ‘Te 
is a source of great consolation to me - 
and Mrs: Coolidge that on the. day of 
our departure from Washington, that 
charity organization so’ dear to our 
hearts, the Coolidge Furld of the Clarke 

i School for Deaf Children, should have 
reached the goal.’” 


The Printer That I Want 

The printer that I want around my 
office is a. man who has a correct and 
useful habit of thought; who is possess- 
ed with a mental determination to do 
everything well. Thgesboy who will 
always be found sweeping the dust and 
dirt from the corners will be far more 
likely to make a careful and_ artistic 
printer when he arrives at manhood, 
than one who shirks his work of sweep- 
ing when he is not being carefully 
watched. Nature produces so much 
that is second rate, and below grade, 
that it is no wonder.a great deal of her 
bad work is foundin the ranks of the 
printing fraternity. 

I had a young man working for 
a short time ago, ‘whose antecedet 
were of the best. He came of agood 
family; was well educated. But his 
experience as a printer had evidently 
been, in offices where slovenliness did 
not Offend the eye of the management. 

After he had worked forme a month, 
he came one day and thanked me that 
T had time and again insistt-d that he 
should slight nothing —the smallest 
jub was to be done as well as to press- 
work, proof.reading, etc., as the lar- 
gest. Dirty sheets of paper were to be 
rigorously thrown out; a full count 
1 insisted on even if a new package of 
paper had to be broken into fora doz- 
en sheets or less; no trouble was to be 
spared to make every job worthy of 


of that time it will amount to $5,374, 
523,952,824, 329. Financier Granger 
generously bequeathed this money to 
the: President and the Chief Justice of 


that is more precious than rubies, or self, does more to un-Christianize so- of Colombia, and the U. S. Minister 
. than’fine gold; her ways are ways of ciety than evil temper.—Henry Drum- to Colombia, to administer for the: 
pleasantness and all her paths are mond. ! public good. 


the office, whether the imprint was on 
itor not. » He had been unaccustomed 
tothis. His youthful training and edu- 
cation taught him that this was right. 
He realized that was the proper way to 
do business, but evidently he had never 
before seen it work in a country prin- 
ting office. —Ex. 


: ‘Tue Canapian oPaze So 


Within this home circle each placed ' 


his wand, atthe same time. tryii 
trying to A 
keep a centre player from pushing a eae best sing that our school can 
‘ is teamwork. It means much 


large ball out of thescircle of players. ; : 
Any unguarded circle might be claim- | Ore than just ordinary co-operation. 


ed by the centre player or any other! Teamwork implies something dyna- 
player. This was a good game and ‘ mic while co-operation may often be 
will become very popular when the | merely static. After all it is the spirit 
whetesbout ofthe wands is discovered. | that counts in winning the game. 
‘ollowing the wand game, Miss; When a symphony is bei 

Bell and Mr. Blanchard were confed- | giver it is eres 
ae ina couple of mystery . games. | teamwork of the players. They play 
eos of these were given the pu- asa whole, each one playing to make 
pils aie they had become thoroughly | the symphony perfect rather than to 
aie by the wonderful power of | show his ability as a player. 

jiscernment shown by Miss Bell. Thi: rf 

Not the lesetin I “his perfect result of teamwork 
ts ot the leas Hefesting event of the ; should be the aim of all those who are 
| [4 1¢ choosing of partners | working in any school for it is the com- 


for supper. Miss Bell held. the hub | ty 
the luck wheel whiletthe} gistand Gee cnet ee 


*| boys took opposite ends of the spokes. | + i 7 2 

Supper partners found, the + “ aay she Missoaet Recor 
deserted the kindergarten for'the sew- 
ing-room, one'end of which had been 
screened and decorated. The lights 
were gay with colored streamers and 
the windows were cheerful with pots 
of tulips and house-plants. Tables 
placed T-shape were pretty with bowls 
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: 5 Waterloo County Counts. ~ 
OFFICERS, : 


Mrs. Charles Gold, Sr, has return- 
ed home to Kitchener from Niagara 
Falls, N.Y, when she has been. stay- 
ing with her daughter for four months, 
Mrs. Frank Harris, of Toronto, in the 
meantime has been keeping house for 
her father, Mr. Charles Golds, but 
when Mr. Harris came to preach in 
Kitchener in’ February- he, took his, 
wife home with him, 

We all sympathize with Mr. Allen 
Nahrgang who lias just recently lost 
another sister, Mrs. Robert McKen- 
zie of New Durham. She ont her, 


Secrel JOHN CROUOH, WALKERVILLC 
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Scnoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Monpay, Aprit Ist, 1929 husband and one son, both former pu- 
pils at the Belleville School: 
_ Mr. T. S. Williams was recently a 
visitor in Elmira as well as Galt. 
Mr. Lewis Patterson, of Galt, was 
a visitor at the Moynihan’s recently, so 
was Miss Viola Johnston, of Kitchener. 
We hear from Brantford that Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Sutton are.both up 
aud around as usual after their recent 
illness. 


Mr. James Goodbrand has rented his 


Home. News 


The ice has all gone out of the Bay, 
so we may look for milder weather 
soon, though it has been quite spring- 
like the last few days. © 


What The Deaf Can do 


Often we are asked by persons who 
have received little information about 
the work of the School or have had no 
contact with the deaf, what the deaf 


The pupils are regretting that April 
Fool Day comes.on Monday this year, 
which will prevent them getting ‘any 
“gags? on their teachers as it is a 


holiday. 


Roberta MacDonald was taken to 
her home at Mallorytown some time 


ago to'have her tonsils and adenoids | 
removed. Weare glad to hear that she | 


has fully recovered and is feeling fine. 


The Junior Party 

On Saturday evening, March the six- 
teenth about fifty happy junior pupils 
gathered in the Assembly Hall for their 
annual party. 

Being so near St. Patrick’s Day, 
each pupil was adorned for the occas- 
sion’ with the usual St. Patrick’s col- 
én each child entered heartily in- 
to the jolly games which had been pre- 
pared by the,teachers in charge. Ev- 
ery minute was fullof excitementand 
by nine o'clock everyone was ready 
for the delightful lunch of sandwiches, 
cake, lemonade and real shamrock 
cookies, which were made especially 
for the occasion by Miss Ford and 
Miss Deannard. 

After lunch each pupil thanked the 
teachers for the party and after bidding 
them good-night, returned to the resi- 
dences. 


ours. . 
Th 


Senior St. Patrick’s Party 

‘During the week before St. Patrick’s 
Day invitations had been issued for the 
Senior Party on the evening of the six- 
teenth. The committee in charge of 
the party had rearranged the kinder- 
garten, and the ferns with the addition 
of reed furniture made the already 
pretty room look quite ready fora hap- 
py occasion. 

At seven-thirty the pupils of the two 
senior classes came, each wearing a 

+ shamrock and the very lively look 
which anticipates a good time. 

Miss Code arranged the pupils for a 
game/of skill ball which, both in the 
fact ot its newness and in the lack. of 
skill exhibited by most of the players, 
proved very interesting. Ie was drop- 
ped with reluctance, only after the win- 
ning team had exulted over their op- 
ponents with a round of cheering. 

The same sides were kept ard the 
players took chairs for the match-box 
relay with Miss Van Allen to explain 
the game. This wasthe fun-maker of 
the evening. Players sat in two rows 
facing, hands behind backs. 7 he 
captains had the shding part ‘of a small 
match box placed on the end of 
the nose and these they ‘endeavored to 
transfer to the neighbour’s nose. 
Each transfer was a circus. Onlook- 
ers ard participants enjoyed themselves 
hilariously. 

Mr. Blanchard introduced a wand 
game in which each of a circle of 
players stood behind a small circle. 
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of shamrock and green candles. 
cloths were crossed with green and 
The 
place of each was indicated by adecora- 
Mrs. McCluggage 
was responsible for the very good sup- 
per of Irish salad, pickles, bread, but- 
| ter, ice cream, cake and coffee. 

After supper Mr. Blanchard brought 
the camera and took several pictures by 
This was the end of the 
' party, and, leaving, the boys and girls 
each thanked the several teachers and 
bade them, ‘‘Good Night.”’ 


his last birthday, 
now five feet seven 
weighs 135 pounds, showing unusual 
physical develo 
became totally deaf and 
four years of ag 
He has 


ful handicaps, | 
nication by speech and by 
sense of 
his thumb lightly on the 
lips and fingers on the throat of the 
has a vocabulary of up- 
wards of 2000 words, reads stgries 
joes most of his 
typewriter. 


speech-reading 
touch, placing 


writing on a Remington 
He is one of the very few 
taught entirely by the oral metho 
without the use of the manual 


much attention by demot 
his lip-reading ability at ! 
gatherings in = 
Louis, and Columbus, Ohio. 


Nobody goes to heaven lee 
No man becomes a vigorous Christi 
other course than 


ith single shamrocks. 


¢ card. 


Deaf Boy Honored 
One of the most unusual honofs ever 


a deaf boy was recently b 


owed upon a 19 year old Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania lad when he was admitted tothe 


edition to the South Pole as 


representative of the Boy Scouts of 


Paul S. Siple proved himself worthy 
of the honor by outranking scouts from 
all over the nation for his place in the | 
exploration trip. No doubt his oppor- 
tunity is envied by thousands of boys 
who tried for the honor. 

The fact that such qualities are pos- 
sessed by a deaf boy to enable him to 
outrank many competitors shows what 
can be done in the face of great odds. 


Wonderful. Deaf-Blind Boy | 

‘The South Dakota Year Book con- | 
tains a picture of remarkable boy named 
Winthrop Chapmai 


ol. 
April 14, 1928, 


pment for his age. 


has learned to carry 01 


through the 


He 
in braille, d 
deaf blin 


Iphabet. He has attractet 


New York City. 


“‘giving 
»* Alexander Maclaren. 


The 


n who is a pupil in 
“He was 13 years old at! 


inches tall and 


totally blind at | 
e from’ spinal menin- 
had a special teacher 
years, ind despite his fear- i 


lor finger measure above 


nstrations of . than the average 


ducational ° fully withi s 
St. ‘fine thing about it all is that they do 


can do. Travis of the Silent Hoosier 
replies to this question: 

They can play football and basket- 
balf equal to hearing people, as well as 
baseball, and can indulge in other 
athletic sports than running, swimming 
and wrestling. Making a living—not 
a life—as well as hearing peaple. And 
besides these they can go out into the 
world and they can preach, they can 
sell. goods and manage business, they 
can nurse the sick, they can practice 
law, they can teach school, they can 
do office work, they can resolve mat- 
erials into chemical elements, they can 
paint pictures and mold chisel 
beautiful forms, they can write poetry, 
desiga, beautiful buildings, ‘contract 
public and ‘private works, lay out and 
beautify grounds; they can take their 
places alongside the hearing mechanic 
with saw and hammer, trowel and hod, 
pick and shovel; they can set type, 
operate the linotoype, feed press and 
bind books; they can operate a loom, 
a drill-press or alathe; they can sew 
and cook and bake, wash and keep a 
house inorder; they can sow seed, 
cultivate the ground and reap the har- 
vest, breed live stock and operate a 
dairy, raise fruits and flowers and vege- 
tables; they work in factories with as 
much safety as hearing people, they 
can repair shoes, automobiles, design 
and cut jewels, drive automobiles as 
safely and carefully as anybody; en- 
grave plates, take pictures, make 
photo-engravings; they can build 
houses, paint them, plaster and paper 
the walls; they can manage a fraternal 
order whose insurance is as safe and 
sound as any old line company; they 
meet in local social gatherings, in 
| state associations and national conven- 
tions, they deal in real estate-and pro- 
mote enterprises: they act in motion 
pictures. . 

They-are law-abidigg people, with 
the occasional black sheep, as with the 
hearing, and now and then a down- 
right mean one; they’ are self-respect- 
ing, independent and industrious, with 
an occasional panhandler; and no one 
is more severe in judgment of these 
black sheep than the deaf themselves. 

In fgct the moral, intellectual, social 
land industrial conduct of the deaf is 
d {equal to the average of those who 
d| hear. One is constrained to say they 
the average in morals 
d ‘and industry, but to claim no more 

i is sufficient and is 
And the 


a 


is 


n 


in the verities. 


all these things with so litle ostentation 
so much as a matter of course that the 


in hissleep. general public does not know it—a 
‘an thing that is itself a proof that all the 
all deaf wantis a fair field 


and no favors. 
—Deaf Caroliniag 


farm and taken up rooms near a. farm , 
where he works near St. George. 

Weare always glad to see Miss 
Mary McQueen, of Guelph, who 
comes almost regularly to our services 
in Kitchener. i 

Mrs. Ida Robertson, of Preston, 
and Miss Strong, of Breselau, were 
recent Visitors at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton Black. 

Mrs. William Hagen is doing nice- 
ly at the Freeport Sanatarium at time 
of writing. Canadie. 


The Bible Conference 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Bible 
Conference of the deaf of Ontario 
will be held in the Evangelical Church 
of the Deaf, 56 Wellesley Street, 
Toronto, on March 29, 30 and 31. 
Following is the programme: 


Good Friday, March 29th, 3 p.m. 
Devotional Reading, Beal 6 
102-112 W.. Ellis; Prayer The 
Chairman; Address of Welcome 
‘The Superintendent, F. E. Terrell; 
Hymn Miss A. (Thomson; Ser- 
mons W. H. Hazlit—H. W. 
Roberts. 


Good Friday, 7.30 p.m. : 
Devotional Reading, Psalm 27: 1-5 
S. Baskerville; Prayer, The Chair- 
man; Sermon, H. E. Grooms; 
Hymn Miss B. Wilson; Sermon, 
A. H. Jaffray. 


Saturday, March 30th, 3 p.m. 
Devotional Reading, Psalm 121 E. 
Hall; Prayer, The Chairman; Ser- 
mon, C. McLean; Hymn, Mrs. H. 
Mason; Sermon, F. E. Harris. 


Saturday,"7.30 p.m. ™ , 
Devotional Reading, John 4: 20-24 
‘A. Walker; Prayer, The Chairman; 
Sermon, J. R. Byrne; Hymn, Miss 
E. Hazlitt; Sermon H. J. Lloyd. 
Easter Sunday, March 31st, 9 a.m. 
Holy Communion; Hymn, Miss C. 
Brethour. 


Easter Sunday, 11 a.m. 

Devotional Reading, Psalm 23: 

G. A. Brethour; Prayer, The Chait 
man; Sunday School Service, A. S. 
Forrester. 

Easter Sunday, 3 p.m. 

Devotional Reading, | Cor. 19:12- 
20, G. Elliott; Prayer; Hymn, Miss 
E. Elliott; Scripture Reading; Lord's 
Prayer, S. Goodall; Choir, Mrs. 
Whealey, Leader; Sermon. 

Refreshments 5.30 p.m. 
Easter Sunday, 7 p.m. 

Devotional Reading, Psalm 51:1-10 
W. R. Watt; Prayer, The Chairman; 
Hymn, Mrs. F. E. Harrris; Sermon, 
C. A. Elliott; Choir Mrs. Coyle, 


~ 


Leader; Sermon, F: E. Terrell. 


April 

In April af you walk about 
You'd best take your umbrella out. 

Perhaps the rain will fall. It may. 
Perhaps you'll scare the rain away! 


At Easter Time 
You know I’m puzzled; Bunny dear, 
Now that Easter time is here, 
About a thing that’s very queer. 


Alll the colored eggs I see 
Folks say that Bunnies lay for me, 
I found one ’neath the apple tree. 


Little Bunny, tell me true, 
Did you lay that egg of blue 
That's supposed to come from you? 


Jimmie’s Garden 
By Milam Hamill Vamer 

It was the fifth day of April, Jimmie 
William’s seventh birthday. He was 
very happy, as he was wearing a pair 
of new gray knickers and ayray sweat- 
er with red stripes, gray and red sock 
and a pretty gray tie with red polka 
dots, that his father had given him as 
a birthday gift. Jimmie was also joy- 
ful because his playmate, Tommy 
White, had been invited to spend the 
afternoon with him and remain to din- 
ner. 

After Tommy had come, when he 
and Jimmie were playing ball in the 
backyard, they saw the parcel-post man 
drive slowly toward the house and 
stop. 

‘Parcel for Master James Wil- 
liams,’’ he cried, and the boys fairly 
flew to meet him. 

Jimmie took the box ia both arms. 
“Tt is from grandmother,"’ he shouted 
as he read the address and postmark. 
““Oh, Mother, do come,’” he called. 
“You ought to see the big box that 
came forme. I can’t wait to open 


What do you think the box contain- 
ed? A splendid set of garden tools 
and a box full of many kinds of seeds. 
The tools were not child-size, so 
easily broken, nor were they the size 
that Jimmie’ s father would use. They 
were in between, exactly the kind that 
Jimmie could use to advantage. 
There was a rake, a hoe and a spade, 
and there were vegetable seeds and 
flower seeds. On each pachage was 
acolored picture of what each tiny 
seed would look like when/it was 
grown. In the vegetable line there 
were radishes, lettuce, onions, beans, 
beets, carrots, peas, parsley and corn. 
In the flower line there were zinnias, 
marigolds, nasturtiums, pansies, bach- 
elor’s buttons, morning glo cos- 
mos, snap-dragons and four o’ clocks. 

“Oh, Mother,’’ Jimmie asked, 
“‘may I use part of the yard to have a 
garden that is my very own?’ 

Mother was glad to say ‘‘yes.’’ 
Jimmie noticed that Tommy was look- 
ing very wistful. “‘Tommy, how 
would you like to help me? You 
could be assistarit-gardener and we 
could divide all the flowers and vege- 
tables that wenraise,’’ Jimmie asked. 
A broad smile covered Tommy’ s face, 
and he readily agreed. 

So Jimmie ran inthe hou 
his new clothes. He gave I’ y 
pair of overalls,and then the two boys 
ran out to the backyard and started to 
work. Jimmie used the spade to 
turn the soil and Tommy used the rake 
toget all the lumps out of the earth 
and make the ground smooth and fine. 
They did not stop working until almost 
dinner time, and never were two boys 
as hungry. When the birthday cake 
was brought onthe table, and-Jimmie 
waseady to blow out the candles 
and make his wish, he said, 

I wish that we have an fine garden.’” 
Then he blew hard, and all the cand- 
les flickered and went out at once. 


But a garden mea 
Every afternoon after 
hurried home, and bef 
any games they dug and 
garden, preparing the soil 
ing of theseeds. 

“It’s much more fun than digging 
trenchés,’”'said Tommy, “t 
have something to look forward to.’” 

When the soil was ready, the boys 
drove some small stakes at either end 
of the garden space, and tied a string 
tightly across so that they could plantin 
straight rows. Then, one Saturday 
afternoon when Jimmie’ s father was at 
home, he showed them how to plant 
the seeds. They planted the carrots 
in a border around the beds where the 
radishes, lettuce, beets and onions were 
to grow, because the Icaves of the car- 


ced in the 
forthe plant- 


rots are so pretty and feathery that they 


would make the beds look more 
attractive. It wasn’t long until they 
could see the little sprigs of green push- 
ing up through the dark earth. 

Soon they could see in their garden 
a resemblance to the greenery of the 


pictures on the seed package, andthey 
learned to recognize weeds when they 


came pushing up among the vegetables 
and flowers. They always pulled them 
out. 
the soil loose around the plants, and 
they sprinkled the garden each day 
that it did not rain. It was an event- 
ful day when the first few radishes 
were ripe, and Jimmie and Tommy 
pulled some up, washed them off and sat 
on the back steps eating them. 

In July, Jimmie’s grandmother 
came for a visit and many of the vege- | 
tables were ripe, so Tommy was invit 
ed again to dinner. ~The boys were 
happy to show grandmother how great- 


ly they had appreciated her birthday 


gift. In the center of the table was ! 
a beautiful bow] of flowers that they ' 
had raised, and the vegetables that 
were served were those that~Ji.mie 
and Tommv had planted. The, roast 
beef was decorated with parsley. 
There was a delicious dish of creamed } 
carrots afid peas, and also some tender 
green beans. The salad was made of 
lettuce and over it was a combination 
of radishes, onions and beets chopped 
fine. 

After dinner the boys asked Jim-! 
mie’s grandmother to go out to the 
garden with them to see their flowers. 
The zinnias grew stiff and straight, 
holding their heads of orange, white, 
pink and deep red high. The naturt- 
iums nestled closer to ground than the 
zinnias but their smaller blossoms were 
of almost the same shades. The mari- | 
golds were stately and of a gorgeous 
orange, and the bachelor's buttons 
were dainty in pink and white and 
blue. The snap-dragons were pink 
and Jimmie picked one and put one 
on his finger to show grandmother how | 
the little blossom could be made to! 
snap like a dragon, and open and close 
its mouth. The cusmos was not yet | 
in bloom as it was a fall flower, but the | 
pansies looked up from a shady spot 
where in the daytime their wistful faces 
would not feel the hot sun too much. | 


They often used the hoe to keep } 


} The windows shine all holy-bright, 


; But God, I think, smiles like the sun 


“And, Grandmother,” said Jim- 
mic, “‘I like the flowers that know how | 
to tell time the -best. They are the} 
most interesting. 


should charge for 
were five carrots, ye 
according to size, and seven: or eight 
ni each bunch.” The ‘Jettu: 
and parsley were arranged in bunche: 
about’a biga cauliflower. The grocer 
said that they should ask ten cents a 
bunch for the carrots and beets and 
lettuce, and three cents for the onions 
and ‘parsley. He ‘said they should 
measure the beans and peas in quart 
measures and ask fifteen cents for each* A; 
quart. They borrowed a quart meas- 
ure from’ the kitchen, loaded’ their 
coaster. wagon’ with vegetables and 
started out for the neighbor’s. 
Everyone was glad to buy vegetables 
from the boys, as'they found them so 
much fresher than those in the stores. 
When fall came and school started. a- 
gain, and everything in the garden had 
been used, Jimmie said to Tommy: 
“‘We have enough money that we 
have made selling vegetables to put in 
the savings bank, and nextspiing we 
can buy more seeds with it so that next 
can have even a larger gar- 


Though your gentle winds are sleep. 


ing 
pril! April! you are here! —Sel, 


ee. 


How Easter Eggs Happen 
Long beforehand, every morning, 
-All the Fairy cocks give warning, 
Crowing high and crowing airy; 
, Every cock in every dairy, 
In the pleasant land of Fai 
E’er they stop. 
Next, the hens with clack and cluckle, 
Croodling a happy chuckle, 
Lay the great eggs faintly creaming 
Into buff, or whitely gleaming:— 
Fairy-feathered hens, and beaming, 
‘Toe to crop. 
Then the Wee Folk in the grasses 
Up before the first dew passes, 
Magic all the eggs, and tint them 
Green and blue and yellow, print 


Ey, 


The birthday present had grown 
with the garden. ' 


! 
! them 
j Easter Carol | With bright-posey-knots, or glint 
poten your shining eyes, \ them 
lowers so bright. Gold on top. 


Glad spring is calling you, 
“Wake to the light. 


Last the wild hare and the rabbits 
(Such are their enchanting habits) 
Come, little butter-cups, Moved by fantasy and pity, 
Lift up your heads, | Take them down into the city, 
Dainty blue violets, { And the Wee Folk sing a ditty 
Rise from your bed. . oa Whiie they hop. 
Sweet rings the voice of song, This is why you children find them, 
From shore to shore, (All these lovely things behind them) 
the risen King, 4, » Brightly colored, ‘spic and spandy, 
Gay to look at, filled with’candy 
In your houses, or else handy 


In a shop. 
—By Elizabeth MacKinstrey 


The Crow 


Nosopy loves a crow, 


Oh! 


no! 

Nobody loves a crow. 

For I steal your corn Screech-Owl 

Of a summer morn, Hoo-00! Hoo-oo! 

To chaw If you 

And gnaw Should see, 

In my craw— | Should spy, 

Haw, haw! Ona night-time tree, « 
| Yelling: What seems to be, 


“Caw, caw, caw, caw, caw!’? A feathered cat, 

With yellow eyes 

Of e-NOR-mous size, 
That stare and 1 flare, 
So solemn-wisé, 

Don’t you mind that— 
It’s only I! 

““And who,” say you, 
‘Are you, who do 
Nothing but prowl 
And howl: 

“Hoo-oo! Hoo-oo!’ 
The whole night through?” . 
ScrEECH-owL, that’s who! 

But don’t mind me, 

I’m a harmless creature, 

Much more a whistler than ascreecher 
Eating insect, pest and grubby 

By the score, 

A model hubby, 

Raising babies six or four 

In a hollow tree 

For a screech-ow] house 

And what is more, 

I catch a mouse, 


Easter Day 
We go to church on Easter Day, 
The people sing, the people pray, 


The lilies stand so cool and white, 
Too good to whisper or to nod, 
Like angels round the throne of God. 


But out beneath the laughing sun 
The yellow chickies cheep and run, 
And’ common flowers wink and dance 
And funny bunnies whisk and prance! 
They are not good like you and me— 
Nobod; taught them how to be. 


And calls us babies, every one. 


April 


In April, in April the sun will come 


And eat it too, 


out until noon. The four-o’ clocks 
would open about four in the  after- 
noon. 


One day, after Jimmie had gather- We welcome the spring with sun- 


ed all the vegetables that his mother 


could use and Tommy had taken some _ Hurrah, for the spring time is com- 


home to his mother, they found that 
there were many left. 


agai 


In April, in April the raindrops wil) 
fall; 
In April,-in April the robin will call, 


shine and rain! 


ing again! 
—Selected 


Just as well as a cat can do. 
Now what do you think of that? 
Hoo-00! Hoo-co! 

What do you think of that? 


“Oh, Oh, Oh, Kitty Ranin the Snow 


Oh, oh, oh, Kitty ran in the snow, 

And when she trotted home she wore 

Little white shoes—one, two, three, 
* four! 

Oh, oh, oh, Kitty ran in the snow! 


Tue CanapiANn 


= z 
in Germany 
day is coming soon, ‘and 
the boys and girls in'Germany are’ as 
happy asyouare at Christmas time, 
for thei aster. Hare is as generous as 
Saint Nicholas, and brings them many 
gifts. 
They. runjup and down the’ streets 
looking eagerly into the shop windows. 
~ Now they stop’ before one of them="| 
"Here are eggs of all sizes and colours; 
red eggs, yellow egg, blue eggs; eggs 
made of'sagar and’of chocolate; can- 
dy eggs, tied with ribbons and decor- 
ated with pretty pictures, e 
“Come here, look, look!’’ cries 
Gretchen; and the children’ hurry. to 
the next window. There fluffy yellow 
chicks peep out at them from broken 
shells, and little white lambs stand near 
by, with ribbons and bells around their 
necks, 
Tiny goats are playing on guitars, 
and here’and there litle egg-shell car- 
tiages are drawn by goats and driven 
by baby rabbits. b 

At the toy shops all these things are 
found, and many more. A hare mo- 
ther rocks her little onein an ege- 
shell cradle; toy wheel barrows filled 
with eggs are trundled by tiny hares; 
and rabbits watch over nests full of 
eggs, or hold an egg-shell from which 
" achicken is peeping. A 

All the shop windows contain eggs 
of one kind oranother. Besides sugar 
and chocolate eggs there are eggs o} 
soap and glass; egg-shaped baskets 
and boxes filled with candy; wooden 
and china eggs and even tiny ege- 
shaped lockets made ‘of silver and 
gold. 

In the market-place women sell 
hard-boiled eggs of every color, as 
well as the candy clfickens and.hares. 

Eggs and ‘chickens are seen at 

‘aster-time in many ‘countries, but 
the hare is more ‘often seen in Ger- 
many than in any other place. 

What can the rabbit and the hare 
have to do with Easter do you ask? 
Ido not know but little Gretchen will 
tellyou that the hares lay the Easter 
eggs. 

Strange hares they must be, but the 

children believe in the Easter Hare as 
truly as you believe in Saint Nicholas. 
“Many hundred years ‘ago,”’ their 
mothers tell them, “* a.duchess was 
obliged to leave her home in the city 
and livé in a small mining village in 
the mountains. 
“Her two little children went with 
her, and although the ‘village. people 
were kind to them, they were often 
hungry. 

“No meat was to be found in the 
village, no fish of any kind, and not 
even an egg, for in all the town there 
was not one hen. 

“'So, one day, the duchess sent a 
man to the city, telling him to bring 
back a coop full of hens. 

“When he returned, the people 
were surprised and delighted, for they 
had never even heard of such strange 
birds. 

‘The good ‘lady saved the eggs for 
many days. ‘Then she cooked them 
and made a feast forthe poor villagers. 


She also taught the women how to — 


cook the eggs for themselves, and gave 
each one of them two or three chickens 
sending them home grateful and happy. 

‘*at Easter-time the duchess wished 
to do something to please the children. 

She had nothing but eggs to give 
them, however, not even an apple or 
a nut. So’she saved all the egg-shells 
for many days and boiled them in, color- 
ed dyes, making them red, | blue and 
yellow. 

“On Easter Monday she invited all 
the little ones to go with her to the 
woods. ‘Then she told them to make 
nests of twigs and moss and hide them 


in the bushes. 


f candy and pretty gifts. 


““When this was done she led the 
children to her cottage and gave them 
a feast of eggs and cakes. ‘Now run 
and look in the hidden nests,” she said, 

and they hurried away to. the ‘woods 
again. 

“What do you think they found? 
In each nest lay five beautiful eggs, — 
two red, two yellow; and one as’ blue 
as the sky. 

How wonderful the hens must 
be, to lay such lovely eggs!’ said one of 
the littlegirls. ‘I wish our hens would 
lay such pretty eggs.’ 

he hens could not lay these 
eggs,’ said another. ‘It must have 
been the hare that jumped into the 
bushes when I hid my nest in the tall 
grass. . 
i, The children laughed gleefully. 
Yes, yes!’ they cried. ‘The hares 
lay the pretty eggs. The dear litd 
hares lay the colored eggs.’ 

‘And they said it over and over 
until they began to believe it them- 
selves)’” 

To this day the children in Ger- 
many make nests at Easter-time it 
moss and twigs, which they hide in 
the house or garden. On Easter 
morning they jump out of bed as 
soon as itis light to see what the good 
little hare has brought. 

‘They find not only boiled eggs and 
colored egg-shells, but often sugar 
eggs and egg-shaped boxes filled with 


How The Moon Became 
Beautiful 


The Moon is very beautiful with 
his round, bright face, which shines 
with soft and gentle light on all the 
world of man. But once there was a 
time when he was aot beautiful'as he 
is now. Six thousand years ago the 
face of the Moon became changed 
ina single night. Before that tme 
his face had been so dark and gloomy 
| that no one liked to look at him, and 
‘for this reason he was always very 
sad. 

One day he complained to the 
flowers und to. the stars—for they 
were the only things that would ever 
|look in his face. He said: “Ido 
not like to be the Moon. I wish I 
were a star or aflower.’ If I were a 
star, even the smallest one, some 
great general would care for me: but 
‘alas! I am only the Moon and no 
‘one likes me. (f1 could only be a 
flower and grow ina garden where the 
beautiful earth women come, they 
would place me in their hair and 
praise my fragrance and beauty. Or, 
if I could even grow in the wilderness 
where no one could see, the birds 
would surely come and sing sweet 
songs for me. But I am only the 
Moon and no one honors me. 

The stars answered -and . said: 
We can not help you. We were 
‘horn here and we cannot leave our 

laces. We never had any one to 
nelp us. We do our duty, we work 
all the day. and twinkle in the dark 
' hight to make the skies more beauti- 
ful. But that is all we can do,”” they 
ladded, as they smiled coldly at the 
‘sorrowful’ Moon. 
| Then the flowers smiled sweetly 
and said: ‘‘We do not know how we 
can help you: — We live always in qne 
 place—in a garden nearthe most beau- 


is kind to every one in trouble we shall 
tell her about you. We love her very 
much and she loves us. Her name ts 
| Tseh-N’io.”” 


Still the Moon was sa. So one 


1 evening he went to see the beautiful | 
jo. And when he 


saw her he loved’ her at‘once. He 


maiden Tseh-N'io. Ani 


“+ Her mother thought so little of the 


tiful maiden in all the world. As she | jump. 


Your motions are gentle and full of 
grace. Come with me and we shall 
be'as one—and perfect. I know that 
even the worst people in all the world 
would have only to look at you and 
they would love you. Tell me, how 
did you come to be so beautiful’ 
Thave always lived with those who 
were gentle and happy, and I believe 
that is the cause of beauty and good- 
ness,”” answered Tseh-N’ io. 
+ And so the’Moon went every night 
to see the maiden. 

He knocked on her window, and 
she came. And whenhe saw how 
gentle and beautiful she was, his love 
grew stronger, and he wished. more 
and more to'be with her “always. 

One day Tseh-N’io said to her mo- 
ther: “‘I should like to go to the 
Moon and live always with him. Will 

ou allow me to go?”” 


question that she made no reply, and 
Tseh-N’io told her friends that 
she was going to be the Moon’s 
bride. In a few days she was gone. 
Her mother searched everywhere but 
couldnotfindher. Andone of Tseh- 
N’io’s friends said: | ‘‘She has gone 
with the Moon, for he asked her many 
times.” 
A/year anda year passed by and 
Tseh-N’io, the ‘gentle and beautiful 
earth maiden, did not return. Then 
the people said: ‘‘She has gone for 
ever. She is with the Moon.”” 
The face of the Moon is very beau 
tiful now. It is happy and brightand 
gives a soft, gentle light to all the 
world. And there are those who say 
that the Moon is now like Tseh-N’io, 
who was once the most beautiful of all 
earth maidens. 
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Logging on a Canadian River 
In the spring when the ice begins to 
melt and swell the streams, the logs 
must be floated down to the mill, or to 
the ‘‘boom’’ on the freshets. Now. 
the ‘‘drive’’ begins, and the trip down 
the stream is always full of incident, 
danger, and excitement. A huge 
mass of logs and ice is sent hurrying 
down the river, and the the drivers 
follow it, directing the floating massand 
keeping it inhands Armed with long 
pike poles, having a straight or curved 
prong in the end, the drivers try to 
keep the logs in motion by pushing 
and proding. If one log should hap- 
pen to catch on a projection of rock, 
wHere the river narrows, it is likely to 
cause a ‘jam,’? and that is what the 
men fear most. 

See, over there the whole drive of 
logs comes upon a gorge. Every 
moment adds tothe difficulty and dan- 
ger; the heavy massbecomes firm and 
rigid; and, as thousands of logs from 
“‘up-stream’? continue to float down, 
there seems no likelihood of breaking 
the Yam right away. It is a lively 
scene: the bold fellows jumping, 
plunging, wading, slipping, leaping 
from log to log, crossing’ chasms in 
the swaying masse. Ofcourse te ob- 
jective point is to free the imprisoned 
log orlogs that hold the others back. 

‘One driver more active and daring 
than his fellows, reaches the “‘king- 
pin’? of the jam; he succeeds in loos- 
ening its hold on the rocks, an¢ tarn- 
ing flies for his life.” What a sound! 

hat a sight! , The jam breaks with 
a noise like thunder and starts with a 
There is an upheaval and an 
uplifting of logs as if thrown by an 
earthquake. What was once seem- 
ingly a solid mass is now alive and 
writhing. “Huge sticks of timber are 


play; they roll over and over, turning 
and squirming, grinding and crashing. 


thrown into the airas if by giants at 


The New Moon 


Dear mother, how pretty 
‘The moon looks to-night! 
She was never so cunning before; 
Her two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright— 
Thope she’}I not grow any more. 


If I were up there, 

‘With you and my friends, 
I'd rock in it nicely, you'd see; 
I'd sit in the middle 

And hold by both ends, 
Oh, what a bright cradle ’twould be! 


I would call to the stars ‘ 
Keep out of the way, . 

Lest we rock over their'toes; 

And then I would rock 

Till dawn of the day, 

And see where the pretty moon goes. 


And there we would stay 
In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we. 
would roam; 
‘We would see the sun set, 
And see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 


hour of the day, and sometimes a mis- 
step on a slippery log throws some 
poor fellow into a gap, and he disap- 
pears into the river before the eyes of 
his comrade, willing, but helpless ‘to 
rescue him. They are as bold and 
fearless a lot of fellows as one could 
find the world over;, their work calls 
for the agility of a ballet-dancer and 
the nerve of a tight-rope walker. But 
the exposure and hardship of the. life 
are enough to break down the hardiest 
constitution, and it is not surprising to 
hear that the men are not, as a rule, 
long-lived. 


‘The Boy and the Squirrel 


‘As | was going to school orie morning, 
a squirrel ran into its hole in the path 
before me. Now here was a chance 
for fun. As there was astream just at 
hand, I determined to pour water.into 
the hole till it should be. full, and so 
force the:squirrel up in order that I 
might kill him. 

I got a bucket from beside‘a sugar- 
maple and began to pour water in the 
hole. In acshort time 1 heard the 
squirre) trying to get up, and said: 
“sh, my fellow, I shall soon have 
you out now.’” 

Just then [ heard a voice behind 
me: ‘‘Well, my boy, what have you 
gotin there?” I turned and saw one 
of my neighbours, a good old man 
with long white locks, who had seen 
sixty winters. 

“Why,” said I, ‘“‘Lhave a ground 
squirrel in’ here, and am going to 
drown him out.””_ 

“‘John,’’ said he, “*When Iswas a 
boy, more than fifty years ago, [ was 
engaged one day, just as you are, 
drowning 4 ground squirrel: andan old 
man like me came along, and said to 
me: ‘You area little boy; now, if 
you were down ina narrow hole like 
that, and I should come along and 
pour water down on you to drown 
you, would not you think | was cruel? 

God made that little squirrel, and 
life is as sweet to him as itis to you; 
and why will you torture to death a 
little innocent creature that God has 
made? "” 

He'said: ‘‘I have never forgotten thar, 
and never shall, 1 never have. killed 
any harmless creature for fun since. 

Now, my dear boy, I want you to 
bearthis in mind while you live, and 
when tempted to kill any poor little 
animals or bird, remember that God 


said: ‘‘Your face is very beautiful. I. the pounding of the logs are d afening. 


wish that you would come to me, and 


that my face would be as. your face 


alien 


The roar of the sweeping flood and 


The men who do the driving take 
ec. their lives in their hands almost every 


does not allow us to kill His creatures 


for fun.’” 
‘That was forty years ago, but I have 
not forgotten what the old man said. 


A Song For E 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
Every face is beaming 
Eve! is light, 
All the world is beautiful 
From merry morn till night. 
The little streams are dancing. 
‘And flashing just for fun, 
‘And joyfully to meet the sea, 
‘The mighty rivers run. 
‘And twice ten thousand flowers 
‘And twicé\ten thousand more, 
‘Are waking in the lonesome woods 
‘And by the cottage door 
To count the Easter Lilies 
Is more than you orl 
Can hope to do the long day through, 
How hard so e’er we try. 


Uplift the song of Easter, 
‘Let none today be ‘still, 

When this great world is like a cup 
‘That flowers overfill, 

‘When blossoms deck the orchard, 
‘And boughs are pink and white, 
‘And winds go by, like wings that fly, 

From merry morn till night. 


—— 


The Chimes’ Message | 
(Continued from Page 1) 
“J was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
* ‘Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Hy Lead thou me on; 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not’ past 
years." : 

Ay, the bells were speaking to the 
singer! ‘The worn, trained voice sang 
on to the far floating chimes: 

“So long thy power has blessed me, sure it still 
‘Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, tilt 
‘The night is gone, 
‘And with the mom those angel faces smite 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile."* 

The bells, the voice, stilled: occa- 
sional hoof-beats sounded over the 
Belgian blocks of the street before the 
house; footfalls went briskly along the 
pavement; a child’s laugh bubbled up; 
the whiz of trolley two avenues away 
came to me dulled by distance, and the 
street lamps flared into my fast-darken- 
ing room. But the melody of the 
hymns vibrated through my inner con- 
sciousness as if the strings of my soul 
were being fingered by some master 
musician, whose touch put away the 
petty aims, the unworthiness, the jar 
and fret, of life, leaving instead only 
the great and noble, —chimes tender. 
and beautiful, that were ringing, ring- 
ing still. 

Every human‘heartis a belfry from 
which chimes ringiout over the world, 
Sometimes they ring of truth and peace, 
of patience and unselfishness and love, 
their sweetness lightening the way of 
the weary and downcast whom we may 
meet onlife’s journey Again there is 
but a jangle of sound, fur the chimes 
are being touched to the notes of envy 
and bitterness, of hatred and strife, and 
the angel of our better natures hovers, 
weeping, in the far heights out of our 
sight. 

Science states that a word once 
spoken travels as a sound wave through 
realms of ether solong as the world 
stands. So do the chimes of heags 
ring, éven though we hear them not,—. 
ring on and on unarrested through im- | 
measurable spaces, on and on into the 
infinite which lies beyond finite vision. 

Shall we let our chimes ring melt 
dies ordiscords? —Mary Clarke Hunt- 
ington in Sunday School Times. 


i 
! 
Easter Hope 


‘“Because I live, ye shall live also.’” 


BS shall live also, ’’ 


For me above the skies 

For me he came at God's co! 

For me he sits at his right hand; 

For me he now prepares a home, 

For me he shall in glory come. 

The dense stillness of the midnight 
hour had fallen upon’ the chamber 
and the carefully shaded light cast fit 
ful shadows across the furniture and 
pictures. 

The silence had been broken for 
two hours by the constant coughing of 
the little sufferer propped among the 
pillows. 

The anxious mother, with face 
scarcely less white than the pillows, 


' sat with her arm round her darling, and 
‘the dear golden head resting upon her 


shoulder. She had, in her sympathy 
for her child, felt the pang of every 


' racking effort. and now that the cough 


had ceased, she sat wide-eyed and 
breathless, in her hope that the preci- 
ous one by her side might fall into 
soothing, restful sleep. | Presently a 
soft, delicate hand crept to her aching 
temples. ‘Mamma, I wish Icould give 
you some of my sleepy dust, I am so 
sleepy.”? ‘‘I know, darling, but do not 
trouble about mamma; try’ leep; 
mother will hold you and watch you.”’ 
Again the sweet voice murmured, 
“you are so tired, sweetheart mother. 
your head is hot. I wish I could stroke 
it like Uused to do, but my hand drops 
down.’’ ‘Never mind, pet, try and 
sleep alittle while.’” ‘The weary eye- 
lids dropped the slender hand slipped 


from the mother’s forehead, and the ; 


little one slept, and through the long 
hours the mother sat perfectly motion- 
less by the little sleeper who rested up 
in the bed in her arms, because the poor 
heart was so weak she could not lie 
down. 

The mother’s thoughts whirled on, 
always circling round the loving words, 
“wish I could give you some of my 
sleepy dust.’” 

Dear, generous little heart! when a 
baby she had been told the “‘sleepy 
dust’’ was fallinginto her eyes. And 
in that last night of the earth’s wear- 
iness and pain, the impulse to help the 
sleepless mother had found expression 
in the baby language. 

Last night? Yes, before another 
one closed in, midnight darkness had 
fallen upon that home; the light of the 
bright eyes had faded in the mists of 
death. The loving warm heart had 
ceased to flutter, and to the breaking 
hearts and bursting brains of those to 
whom she was the dearly beloved, 
there was no relief, The little Com- 
forter and treasure was gone and 
earth offered no hope. Only the dark- 
ness of the grave and loneliness every- 
where. 

And then—when the music of the 


_ bird’s song is only a dirge, and the 


blue of the sky only a glare, and the 
sunshine among the flowers only a 
blinding heat, because. of-the aching. 
void and sense of loss within the heart, 
then one turns to the hope of Easter, 
and asks what the resurrection means? 

en the promise, ‘* Because I live, 
es on a new 


‘And Truth 


im Hope arose, and Love, and; 


id, ** ‘Twas death, not \ Christ, died 
yesterday. nights Niece 2 
‘and Trust, and all © things 
virtuous, Ra ‘ 

Rose when he arose. 
—Mrs. Blanche Read Johnston. 


i : 
‘What is it to You that Christ 
Arose? : 


How swiftly the centuries have un- 
folded their mysteries and slipped away, 
since that afternoon when the disciples 
took the Christ from the cross on’ the 
hill!called' Calvary and laid Him in the 
new sepulchre wherein no man had 
lain! : 

‘He is dead!’ cried the Pharisees. 
‘What now of His boasted power?’ He 
saved others, He could.not save Him- 
self, His blasphemies are over. Heis 
dead.” 

‘He is dead!* whispered the disciples 
with broken hearts.’ ‘Ourhopes were 
but empty dreams. He is dead—and 
we go back to our fishing.’ 
| Ah, men and women, you know the 
, depth of their despair. You who have 
i left in some new-made sepulchre your. 
hear’s dearest treasure and gone 
“back to your fishing’—the old round 
of duties, so empty and so hard. 

But He was not dead. In the mid- 
night darkness, while the soldiers 
dreamed, anangelhand touched the 
sleeping Redeemer and He awoke. 
No rock-hewn sepulchre was strong 
enough to hold Him prisoner. Infinite 
Love rolled away that stone, and from 
the open tomb of the victorious 
Christ streamed forth the _ radiant 
light, whose beams still shine into the 
darkness of earth’s grief and” sorrow. 

O mother, sitting with dumb lips and 
empty arms inthe House of Prayer, 
let the beams from that opened tomb 
come into your soul with comforting 
peace. As yousuffering heart reaches 
Out to that litle grave on the quiet hill- 
side, listen, O lis 0 the mighty, ten- 
der love of the infinite Father, as He 
whispers to you over the pure white 
lilies: “Your loved one is not there, 
he is risen.’ 

Believe though the mist of your 
tears makes it hard to see, impossible 
to understand. Behind the mystery is 
God, and God is Love. Somewhere 
within the sheltering arms of that Love 
greater even than yours, your treasure 
is this Easter Day. Be comforted. 

“He is risen!’ The fragrant flowers 
and the triumphant chords of the organ 
are bearing the message-again to-day. 
Tt floats out over the altar’ and passes 
through the open doors. Sin crucified 
the Christ and laid Him dead in the 
sepulchre, a defeated Messiah, a bur- 
ied king. But He arose, a victor over 
sin! 

There aremany, many worshippers 
to-day whose heads are bowed in soré 
row so great that it shuts out the East- 
er joy, hearts broken over some loved 
‘one tempted, fallen, dead in sin. O se- 
pulchre so hopeless, who shall roll away 
thy stone?. Even the Risen Lord-tri- 
umphant over sin. Tell Him the 
story of your bitter sorrow. Etemity 
is God's; and He saves to the utter- 

ost. Perchance that even now your 

wed one remembers the glad Easter 


i 


_ A English mother was talking to her , Meaning, and through tear-dimmed ; message of Hope. Out of pain, disap- 
little child of three years old aboutthe | eyes, fathers, mothers, brothers, and : pointment and shame of his sin, even 


said little Bessie, * 
was naughty, and he did not want me 
to be punished and so he was punish- 
ed instead of me.’” 


loved ones who sleep in Jesus. 

This was the beautifel faith of the 
little child; who stood at the window. 
watching a funeral procession pass his 
home. A white hearse containing a 


; God who opened the gates of Death 
and broke the bands of Sin will hear 
his cry, and answer. 

But it is not to the suffering and the 
sorrowful alone that the Easter angel 


be 
when the pure white lilies are fadin, 
and the'echoes of sweet Easter anthe 
are. dying away, some’ will forget? 
Some will go on with their selfish plea. | 
sures, in’proud forgetfulness of the | 
lonely to be fed? a 

just as if Jesus had never li 

Ref Hekate 

Te must not be! 

Thou Risen Christ! Butthree day | 
ago Thine enemies crowned Thee with 
thorns and led Thee forth—to dj 
Today, Thou art a mighty’ victor, } 
crowned with many ctowns. Above 
the angels’ song’ of triumph, above | 
earths’ noisy ‘discords, we can hea! 
Thee say; 

‘Take heart, men and woman, bur. # 
dened with many sins and crushed by § 
heavy sorrows. Death’ has lost its | 
sting! The grave has lostits victor! } 
Sometime, somewhere a: day. shall’ 
dawn, when there shall be so more 
death, sin nor any’ more tears—for 
ever. Iam risen from the ‘dead. [ 
am:alive for evermore.—The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World.’ q 


An Easter Message | 


The dominant note of Easter is one) J 
of triumph! “‘If a man die shall he 4 
live again?’’—this was for ages the 
pathetic question ever on human lips. 
The pall of death was upon all, and } 
obscured everything that was. beyond. 
Then Jesus Christ came! And he 
said: ‘‘Lamcomfe that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more | 
abundantly.”’ And tothose mourning | 
over their dead, and in their grief ask- | 
ing the same age-old question, he sai 
“Tam the resurrection and the life; | 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever } 
liveth and believeth in me shall never | 
die’? And then the day came when © 
he himself tasted death, and it seemed 
that all the hopé*he had quickened in J 
the human heart was. shattered’ for- 1 
ever; and man, was plunged into a yet | 
deeper gulf of dark despair regarding } 
the mystery of the life that is to come. 
But the apparent defeat was in reality 
a transcendent triumph; for when they 
went to his tomb to weep and mourn 
and do honor to his body, lo, they 4 
found the stone of the sepulcher rolled 
away; and an angel voice spoke to 
them, saying: © Why seek ye the 
living amon; 
here, but is fisen.’’ * 

The pledge of Jesus Christis under 
our faith as an immovable foundatio! 
“*Because I live, ye shall live also. 
The tomb could not hold him, neither 
can itkeep those who have. entered 
into the inheritance of faith in him. 
‘They have died in Christ and are risen 
alsoinhim. Let us, then,. on this 
Easter Day. rejoice because, of the 
great, overmastering, unquenchable, 
eternal hope that is in our hearts—the 
beautiful and enduring flower of our 
faith in him who risen from the 
dead and hecome the first fruits of them 
that slept.’” 


Be Pleasant _ 
You have not fulfilled every duty 


unless you have fulfilled that of being 
pleasant.—Charles Buxton. 


The secret of success is constancy 
of purpose. 


—Disracli.’ 
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A Courageous Little 
Operator 


By Mary Richards Berry 

‘‘Nonsense, father, you shall not 
talk about resigning! You know the 
doctor said that a month’s complete 
rest ‘Will cure your eyes, and if I can’t 
take your place for that time, { am not 
worth much!"” ‘and Lucy Page gave 

her father an impetuous embrace. 
‘But nothing shall go wrong. You 
have often said that I’could take and 
send a message as well as any despatch- 
er you know. Besides, if anything 
serious does come up [ can phone to 
the house toask youabourit. Justas 
if I couldn't manage’ two passenger 
trains and four or five freights! Head- 
quarters shall not be the wiser either. 
T have written so many of your reports 
lately that they are used to my hand- 
writing by this time. Come, father, 
say I may try!”’ 
Tt was true’that ever since Lucy was 
able to spell she had spentall her spare 
time at her father’s side, learning the 
language of the black keys. Andnow, 
at the age of fifteen, she was really an 
expert operator with the purpose of 


making telegraphy hex, piofegsion- 
paves Lil ty experiment,” 


“finally agreed’Mr. Page. ,"‘But | am 
going to bring a cot down here and 
sleep, as I could-not think of your 
being alone all night.’” 

‘Just as you, like about that, but 


Max would take care of me, wouldn’t | ; 


you, Max?”” and Lucy patted her col- 
lie’s head, who swore loyalty to her 
with his big brown eyes. 

Everything passed off uneventfully 
during the firsttwo weeks. Themen 
at the station understood the situation; 
but since they had come to think the 


er, they felt full confidence in the 
young substitute. 

Tt was during the third week, when 
Mr. Page developed a severe bronchial 


sibility of che station, for, of course, it 


to venture out of doors. 


“Why, [don’t mind the least about 


staying alone, father,” declared Lucy. 
“'No train stops here after. the 9.20, 
so Max and I will not be disturbed. 
“Well, ask old Martin to sleep at 
the station until am better, will you?”” 
“All right, father, | will,’” promised 


Lucy in order to ease her- father’s | 


mind, although she knew that, Martin 
had asick wife at home whom it would 
be impossible to leave. 

She had rio thought of fear, however, 


in spite of the fact that the station was 
She was 


nearly a mile from town. 
quite used to staying alone at the house, 


since her fathér had been night oper- 
ator, and with Max for protection she! 
felt very safe indeed. With her books, i 
sewing and faithful companion the first 


few nights were spent quietly enough. 

‘The’ passenger trains were on time, 
and the freights were passed without 
any hitch: 

One night, however, th 
‘most unpleasant interruption. 
shortly after eleven when, in the 
midst’ of an absorbing story, Lucy 
heard some one walking down fhe 
concrete platform. Max growled and 


there came a 


daughter quite as competent as the fath- 


cold, that Lucy had the entire respon- 


was out of the question for her father 


Ie -was 


ular notice until she was startled by 
a sharp rap on the window. iLook- 
ing up she saw the scowling face of a 
man peering in at her. 

‘Who are you, and what do you 
want?”’ she pluckily demanded. 

The man’s sy cer was to try 
the window, and when he found that 
it was locked he turned away and 


room, bolted the door and leaped 
back into the telegraph office again, 
bolting her own door as well. 
could hear the man angrily wrenching 
at the door handle as she drew open 


patcher of the section.. She was an- 
swered almost immediately by Gar- 
dener, whereupon she clicked out t 
him: + E 

“A man is trying to break into the 
station. I am all alone and have the 
month’s pay roll here. Are there 
any trains coming north or south that 
can help me?”” 

“Have you a gun?’ came over 
the wire 
“'No, only my dog,” 
Lucy. 


snapped back 


= 


@ 
left her key for amoment and ran uve! 


As she grasped it, the ticket window 
was smashed,and an arm came through 
Max angrily leapt for it and. it 


ling face appeared in its place. At the 
face Lucy levelled her monkey wrench. 
gun. é 
“Keep out,” she threatened, 
I'll drill you full of holes:”” 
The ruse succeeded, and the face 
dropped back. Meanwhile Lucy could 
hear the orders beingésent over her 
line to Monroe, ten miles beyond her. 
“Catch extra 1367,”” chattered the 
key, ‘‘and rush its engine to Dwight 
where 1 man is breaking into the sta- 
tion.”” 
Fortunately the fast frieght 1367 was 
taking water when the Monroe dis- 
patcher received the message. Heran 
with it to the conductor of the train 
who, throwing it to-the yengineer, or- 
dered the engine to be uncoupled, and 
then with the others jumped aboard 


“or 


ords for time, between Monroe and. 
Dwight. 
The engine had notcome to a full 
stop before the men tumbled out, ready 
for immediate hostilities, and ~ rushed 
[up to the broken window. 
“Where is he?” asked the burly 
brakeman. : 
“Out back; in the Baggage room, 
I think!’ Lucy was able to make 
them understand, for by this time she 
was laughing and crying together. 
‘The rescuers rushed for the rear of 
the station and were just in time to 
assist the unwelcome intruder out: of 
awindow. A second later he was 
sprawling on the platform, while the 
"Crew of 1367 sat on him exultingly. 


They wasted little time in binding him, . 


hand and foot, and throwing him a- 

board their engine. é 
“Now, then, my girl, where is your 

father?’? asked the conductor, think- 


lifted his head but Lucy took no partic- 


— 


walked down the’ platform. Like aj 
flash, Lucy tore into the waiting- | 


‘join you up the road. 


; although Lucy protested. 
night air rang wit the hearty cheers 


Thert-came-the-soand of crashing “faard: 
[ass'from the waiting-room. The girl * difficult—opening and sweeping out the 


to her father’s desk where she founda i 
little nickel-plated monkey wrench. | Jesse did not find things particularly 


the engine which broke all former rec- | 


little credit for it. r 
Fisher offered good wages, and Jesse 


ing he might have had the worst of an 
encounter. 

“Oh, father is ill at home; that’s 
why I had to bother you,’’ Lucy ex- 
plained. 

“Do you mean to say that you kept 


; this man at bay while you wired for 
| #fSistance?’’ wasthe astonished in- 


uiry. ‘ 
“Yes, only Max helped me, and the 
man thought this wasa revolver!" and 
Lucy Jaughingly displayed her monkey 
wrench. 

“Well, I say let’s give three cheers 


She | for Max, and three times three for 


Max’s brave mistress!’’ shouted the 
burly brakenan.  “‘And if you don’t 


her key and called up the head dis- | mind,’” he added to his concuctor, “T 


will stay here until morning znd then 


ony 


The permission was readily granted, 
Then the 


of the men as they bade her farewell. 


What Jesse Accomplished 


faced, tow-headed _ fellow, 


was 
body. pitied him becat 
‘place’ “His work Was “tot very 
hop, chopping and sawing wood, 
going errands, and helping round; but 


pleasant at first.. Mr. Fisher was a 
stern, hard man, and reputed a severe 
and exacting master. He did not be- 


was hastily withdrawn, while the scow- | lieve in boys, and wasted no sympathy 


‘on anybody. 


“Jesse is a good boy,’’ said his 
| mother when Mr. Fisher had called 


to engage him. 


ness in him,’’ growled the visitor, 


1s old boy with his keen, gray eyes. 


“See that you do, see that you do, 
‘or you wont stay 


fear of. 


very last. 


However, 


must do something, so he went. 


“Do the best you can, Jesse,,” said 

his mother as she bade him good-by; 

0 

your part, and don’t shirk, lie, or 
drink.” 

It was good counsel; and Jesse not 
only remembered it, but he carried 
He did his best, 
and for several days all went well. 
But one afternoon, when his employ- 
er was out of the shop, Jesse, who 
had been sawing wood in the yard, 
‘came in with abroken saw in his hand, 

“You will catch it now,”” observed 
“See if you don’t 


“and don’t mind if he is cro: 


it into daily effect. 


one of the men. 
get a thrashing.” 2 
“‘Why, I didn’t mean to do it, 


course,” said Jesse. “‘I was sawing 


Jesse Strong was a little ireckled- 
who 
ore boy for Mr. Fisher, the 
village carpenter and builder. Ever- 
because he had such a 


“Humph! I should like to see a 
boy nowadays that had a spark of good- 


looking sharply’ac the fatherless twelve 


y 

“T shall try to do my best, sir,”” said 
Jesse, who felt called upon to say 
; something. 


th melong.” And 
' he strode away with that lowering brow 
and swinging stride that half of the 
boysand girls of Whitefield stood in 


Jesse hesitated-about going at the 
Iris always unpleasant to 
begin with aman who has no con- 
fidence in ygt, because if you do the 


best you can, you are likely to es 
‘dr. 


Safely Gathered In 
Safely, safely gather'd in, 
Far from sorrow, farfrom sin, 
No more childish griefs or fears, 
No more sadness, no more tears; 
For the life so young and fair” 
Now has pass’d from earthly care 
God Himself the soul will keep; 
Giving His beloved sleep. 
Safely, safely gather'd in, 
Far from sorrow far from sin, 
Pass'd beyond all grief and pain, 
Death for thee is truest gain; 
For our loss we must not weep, 
Nor our loved one long to keep 
From the home of rest and peace, 
Where ail sin and sorrow cease. 
Safely, safely gather'din, 
Far from sorrow, far from sing 
God has saved from weary strife, 
Inits dawn, this fresh young life; 
Now it waits for us above, 
Resting in the Saviour's love; 
Jesus, grant that we may meet 
There, adoring at Thy Feet. 


a cross-grained stick. Accidents 
happen to the best of folks séme- 
times.”’ ; 
“Mr. Fisher never makes allow- 
ances,”’ returned the man. “‘He’s * 
different from anybody’ else. Sami 
Robinson might have stayed here ‘if 


He eel it, for Mr. Fisher - 


has an ‘awful temper; but he suspected 
Sam, and laid everything to him. that 
was out of the way till the lad wouldn’t 
stand it, and quit.”” = 

“T think he should have owned right 
up aboutit, and then isher would- 
n’t_have been suspecting ‘him all.the 
time,”” declared Jesse. 
“Well, you try it, and you will find 
it easier to preach than to practice,’’ 
said the carpenter, shaking his head 
doubtfully. 
Jesse looked at the broken saw rite- 
fully, and felt really frightened. 
“*T shall tell him,’’ he said to him- 
self; but his lips trembled and his face 
was pale. ee 
Mr- Fisher woulf not return until 
late in the evening; and Jesse was not 
likely to see him that night. He did 
not eat much supper. The saw lay 
upon his mind like an incubus. Once. 
he thought of speaking about the mat- 
ter to Mrs. Fisher, but the servant 


| came in and-he did not have the cour- 


age to mention, the subject before a 
third party. So he went up to his 
little room and went to bed, but 
could notsleep. _ Fear was struggling 
with conscience in his heart. 

“Do not tell him,’’ whispered 
fear; “‘he need never know it was 
you, and you will escape athrashing.’” 

“Tell him all, even if you get a 
thrashing,’’ said conscience; “‘donot 
be a coward.”” 

“© Jesus,’’ prayed Jesse fervently, 
“help me to do right,” A littleJater 
he heard Mr. Fishercomein. “I'll 
tell him to-night, and then [ shan't 
dread it,’’ thought Jesse; and he 
sprang up, dressed himself, and rushed 
downstairs as though he had heard 
burglars. 

“‘What are you up. for?’’ asked 
Mr. Fisher sternly, as the boy appear- 
ed before him. 


of -sir,’” answered Jesse. 


“Teme down to tell you that I 
| broke your wood saw this afternoon, 
“T wanted to 
(Continued on Page 8) 


“The fire upon the hearth is low > 
‘And there is stillness everywhere, 
Like troubled spirits here and there 
‘The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
‘And as the shadows round me creep, 
‘A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
“And softly from a farther room 
Come—‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep."” 


‘And somehow with that fae 
‘And that sweet treble in my" ears, 

My thought goes back to distant years 

‘And lingers with a dear one there; 

‘Again I hear the child's Amen, 
Myaafother's face comes back to. mes 
Crouched at Ker side I seem to be, 

‘And mother holds my hands again. 


, for an hour in that dear place! 
(0, for the peace of that dear time! 
, for that childish trust sublime! 
©, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 
Yet, as the shadows round me ‘creep, 
1 do not seem to be alone — 
Sweet magic of that treble tone — 
And “Now I lay. me down to sleep.”” 
--Eugene Field. 


Signs of Progress 


By Elwood Stevenson, Supt. 
California School for Deaf. 

One of the greatest and most sub- 
stantiated criticisms charged to the 
average teacher of the deaf, and this 
goes for the average _ superinten- 
dent, is that she is ‘‘opinionated’’ to 
a greatextent, and being guilty of such, 
many times unconsciously holds back 
true progress in the svork for the deaf. 
There have been and still are evidences 
of such condition in ‘our schools today. 

During the last fifteen or twenty 
years there have been many young and 
conscientious teachers enter our pro- 
fession, very thorough and sincere in 
their training and hopes, but who, 
because of being strongly opinionated, 
work in a very stereotyped manner 
and in no way adapting their principles 
of teaching and training to their im: 
mediate surroundingsand needs. They 
have put into practice certain ideas, 
which, it is certain, the heads of train- 
ing classes never intended to or have 
effected. 

For example, it cannot be conceived 
that the prime principle of their teach- 
ing was that a deaf child should“never 
be allowed to see the written form of 
a word before he was capable of ‘mas- 
tering it purely and wholly through lip- 
reading and speech. This procedure 
is against all pedagogical teaching and 
rule and has done a great damage to a 
large number of our deaf children. 
Yet, up until very recently, this idea 
held sway ina majority of our schools 


for the deaf and’ the fecling was so | 
strong:that those of us, who have | 


always tried to avoid being opinionated, 
and who have felt that it was only 


normal for a deaf child to be able to; 


understand expressions and language 
construction somewhat beyond his 
speech ability, therefore, instead of 
robbing the deaf child of his heritage, 
have allowed hith=to see the written 
form as soon as it was possible and 
reasonable to do so, were considered 
heretics and outside the pale. Today, 


thanks to the wisdom, foresight and ; 


backbone of some of our educators, 


the attitude has been right-about-face | 
and the deaf child is now allowed to! 
obtain his language in 4 more normal , 


manner and in a way that will, instead 
of hampering his speech and lip-read- 
ing increase and improve his ability a- 
long these lines. Here again of course, 
sound judgement must he used. _ It is 
hoped that school teachers will not go 
to the extreme in this respect but ar- 
range their work in logical and sane 
manner and not cause an unfavorable 


‘vance’ of 


pressions. It is only natural’ that a 
first be 
possessed; impression precedes expres- 


thing to be expressed 


sion. 


has caused erroneous statements to be 


signs. 
od of instruction, and, therefore, 
look upon schools using the. Combin- 
ed System as sanctioning signs as a 
method of teaching deaf children, Signs 
are nota method, but merely a means 
of communication. The term “‘meth- 
od’? is out of place here andshould not 
be used. In, every well standardized 
school, signs are not used as a. means 
of instruction in the classrooms, _ al- 
though children among themeelves use 
them as a means of communication 
outside the school house, When con- 
sidered in their proper place, signs are 
not so insidious as many would make 
them out to be. To be sure, in classes 
of mentally deficient deaf: children, 
signs and every manner of means of 
communication are used in order to en- 
lighten and open the minds of these 
special children, Surely, if such lead 
to the enlightenment of a certain _per- 
centage of deaf children, their use 
under proper conditions is justifiable. 


Every true educator and friend of 
the deaf is in agreement that signs 
should never be used in the Primary 
Unit group at any time. 

The desire here isto give every child 
as strong a command and comprehen- 
sion of language, spoken and written, 
as is possible. When this has been 
well grounded and_ established and 
when heis transferred to the Academic 
group, signs will never hurt him nor, 
retard his ptogress provided they are 
not used in classrooms as a means of 
instruction. On the other hand, signs 
will afford him a greater outlet for ex- 
pression—will open up new. fields of 
thought to him, and will bring to him 
the treasures and life experiences of 
men and women in a way no other 
means of ‘communication could. His 
small and limited sphere of life is en- 
riched through the source of sermons, 
lectures and conversation on topics of 
the day. There isno denying the use 
of signs if considered as a means of 
communication and not asa method and 
if used in their proper place at their 
propertime. Furthermore, all things 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
ue deaf person, upon leaving school, 
sconer or later, regardless of his early, 
training, will resort to the use of finger- 
spellingand signs as his natural means 
‘of communication with his deaf fel- 
lowmen. Talk and argue as we will, 
this happens and takes place. It may 
be discouraged for a while by both 
friend andyparent, but invariably the 
true deaf person (not deafened) at a 
certain age, seeks companionship and 
social contact and finds it at gatherings 
‘and meetings where other deaf people 
assemble. Gradually, he learns to 
finger spell and sign and finds new aye- 
nues of social intercourse and expres- 
sion. After all, what is so terrible 
about this? 

The average ‘deaf youth, who pos- 
sesses good specch, passing ability to 
read lips, and a good command of 
language, does not suffer because. of 
this new type of association, His 
| language remains the same; if any- 

thing, it becomes better. On 
other hand, it is admitted that the only 
way to lay the foundations of good 
-Janguage comprehension and expres- 
sion is through its constant daily use 


Another phase of the work which is 
misunderstood by many members of the 
profession and which misunderstanding 


made with reference to certain. edu- 


cational work, is the place/and use of, 
Many consider signs as a meth- 


the | 


|| ment on this thought, 
“Signs as a method, and Ju: 
vrong conditions and at the 
time are not to be’ advocated. i 
true friend and educator of the’ deaf: 


The thought uppermost in min 


ten. 


this command and abil 


Joy of Reading 


they have: “‘no time’? to read. 


were ‘their arms in time of trial, and 
their remedy in the time of sickness.”” 


books. ‘Through wisdom’ and’ force 
and_nogbi they retain, and | will 
always retain their hold upon our heart, 
and the essence of them, their esoteric 
significance, cannot be filmed or trans- 
mitted by wireless. 

the writings and memoirs of 
ill¥strious men and women that so 
much of. personality, and of ‘‘the vast 
complexity of human motive’” 
revealed, and, from which often 
much history can be learned. 

A great French historian once said 
that “‘a fine novel, or the confessions 
of a superior man more instructive 
than a heap of historians with theit 
histories, and he would give 50 volumes 
of State papers for the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the memoirs of Cellini, or the 
comedies of Aristophanes.’’ 

This is why, as we grow older, we 
tend to resort more ard more to old 
and wise.and beautiful books, that we 
may press the sweetness out of familiar 
thoughts and let the words of the wise 
fall “like sweet, grave bells upon ‘the 
soul.’” —Pilot. 


so 


The Deaf and 
Their School Trades 


Tt has frequently been pointed out 
that pupils on leaving the school, 
wherein they were edicated and train- 
ed in the practice of different . trades, 
have engaged in other occupations, 
and the question has been asked: 
‘‘Why don’t they follow the trade 
they were taught through so many 
years of their school days? 

The answer would seem quite  dif- 
ficult; ~ but it is easy. 

The.deaf boy does not begin to 
learn his trade with the same advan- 
tages as the hearing boy possesses. 
His deafness has been an obstacle to 
his mental advancement, so that when 
he starts school, he is at least five years 
behind boys of the same ag¢ who can 
hear. He doesnot at the outset of 
his trade education have a proper sense 
of responsibility. 

During their, school days, their 
hours are too shortto produce efficient 
workers, i 

They spend about the same num- 
ber of hours in a week as an ordinary 
hearing apprentice serves in a day. 
And the deaf boy has an average of. 
four months taken out of each school 
year for holidays and vacation. 

He begins his school ‘apprentice- 
ship. without the educational equip- 
ment that is demanded of hearing ap- 
prentices at the beginning. 


‘any. in 


be‘it signs or what not,’ will take away 


People: say that they cannot ‘read 
Scott or Dickens today; they have ‘no 
time; but they find time to spend hours 
of every week at cinema performances 
where they probably see’'a  distored 
version of some immortal work which 


St. Hugh told his monks that’ books 


Nothing can ever take the place | of 


= 


be 


leaves school, 
rely: 
cet skilled’ workmen 


askepticism || 


mployment— 


‘should ‘be a strong command of lang~ 
uage, its use and understanding obtain~ 
ed naturally through its daily ‘use and} . 
constant study, both spoken and’ writ,{ tion, thedeaf boysido very well |{ 
Everything detrimental'to” such: 
desire should be avoided: while laying 
the’ foundation’ and ‘the’ fundamental 
mastery of English. “When such is 
accomplished, ‘nothing out of school, 


I's 
i given to'their instruc. 
they-are-taught right in the beginning; 
if they donot skip'the fundamentals; 
if their ‘classroom’ teachers’ do not 
ignore or minimize their'efforts —in a 
word, if all*the’ school departments 


ofthe’ chance to de. 
ity. i 


properly coordinate, the after life will 
be'a credit tothe Institutions wherein 


their school days were'passed.—Deaf- 


Mute’s Journal. 


Too Much 

Does it seem possible that one per- 
son can do too much for another? 
‘Yet, we see frequently boys Rrowing 


parents did too much for them. 


earn, they would not feel responsibility, 
they would not sacrifice; consequently 


upto be worthless men because the ~ 
They © 
would not work. They would not 


they have formed the habits of a sel- 


fish, idle and useless ‘life. And we 


see many other boys growing up under _ 


the hardships of sacrifice, labor, always 
extending the helping hand rarely hav- 
ing it extended to them. ‘They form 
the habits of unselfishness of interest, 
of thought of others, of making sacri- 
fices and above all to learn to appreciate 
the dignity and beauty .of labor. 
These boys furnish the brains of the 


is | world, becoming its leaders in all kinds 


of business and profession and states- 
manship. 

*| Make a survey of people whom you 
knew:something about, ‘such as: your 
Governor, your members of Congress, 
the great lawyers in your community, 
the leading doctors, the best bysiness 
men and those that you always respect 
most, inquire where they came from 
and you will learn that they were boys 
that had to make sacrifices and to rough 
it. They formed the habit of rooting 


old enough to step out into the world 
alone they could cope with any con- 
dition... Their worth was soon rec- 
ognized and opportunities came faster 
than they could accept. ie 

Too much help is a detriment and 
spoils both character and will power. 
A litle help at the critica)? moment 
will boost a deserving person and 
everybody who can likes to. give that 
kind of help. 

In a School for the Deaf the natural 
tendency is tohelp, help, help. That 
should always be supplemented by 
work, work, work. *If-we were called 
on to point out the weakest spot in a 
residential School for the Deaf, we 
would say it is the natural tendency on 
the part of officers, teachers, and em- 
ployees to do for the children what 
they ought to do for themselves. - By 
so doing we, destroy their opportunities 
to build a strong character, so need- 
ful after leaving school. © Every lick 
of work a pupil in the’ school ‘does, 
every penny he earns and every sacri- 
fice he makes is a brick inthe. store 
house of character... 

Dr. J. W. Jones-in Ohio Chron- 
cile. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, when duty wis- 
per. low, ““hou must.” “The youth 
replies ‘I can,’’— Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 


Trifles make perfection but. perfec- 
ltion is no trifle. — Michael Angelo. 
Concentration 


strength. 


the ‘secret of 
Emerson 


is 


for themselves and. when they were* 


-' dioxide ete. 
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intended to be a 


Mr. Campsett’s Crass. 

—Air consists of a mixture of oxy-. 
gen and nitrogen and some other gases 
in small quantities such as: carbon 

Oxygen is the life giving part of the 
air.) Without it nomen ‘or’ animals 
could exist and no flame would burn. 

Nitrogen simply weakens the effect 
of thesoxygen. If the atmosphere 
were all oxygen our lives ‘would be 
lived out very quickly. itrogen 
dilutes the oxygen to the right strength. 

Carbon dioxide is a poisonous gas 
breathed out by men and animals and 
absorbed by. plants, which use it to 
make their woody stems. 

Without fresh air’ we cannot get 
full benefit from what weeat. Infoul 
air we lose strength and power of body 
and mind and become dull, drowsy 
and unhealthy. 

—Clarence McPeake 


—I read in,a newspaper that Edgar 
Goodaire, a young Canadian piano 
wizard, has successfully developed to 
a wonderful degree for one so youth- 
ful and has attracted the attention of 
the music loving world. He was a 
graduate of Toronto Bloor St. Col- 
legiate. During his early life he 
studied music and passed his A.T.C. 
M. at theage of 15. Everyone says 
that he promises to develop into a 
finished artist, and in the coming 
years he will bring fame to himself 
and honor to his native land. All 
know that, if he continues to improve 
in his art work, he will write his name 
upon the heights of fame and all Cana- 
da will feel pride in his achievement. 

—Albert Schwager. 


It seems to me that it is almost im- 
possible tor me to pick vut anything 
which will interest you but I have 
thought it over and decided to write 
one that, I guess, may give youa slight 
thrill. It was one of the adventures 
that my married sister had far away up 
north, outside of civilization. She is at 
present about four thousand miles from 
her birthplace within her native coun- 
try. Her present home is in Fort 
Norman, situated on the right bank of 
the McKenzie river. It is almost 
within the Arctic Circle. Can you 
realize how long her letter will travel 
to my home? I was told that her letter, 
dated on 29th of Nov., arrived at its 
destination, my home, in about the sec- 
‘ond week of February. In her letter 
she related an adventure that she had 
‘one night. While she was sleeping in 
a tent before the construction of her 
home was completed, she felt some- 
thing heavy upon her breast and woke 


up to find a small-sized black bear, 


standing, trying to reach up to a high 
shelf'which was above her. She let 
out a shout which frightened the 
bear and the man in the next tent from 
her, heard her scream and went outin 
the darkness with his gun and discover- 
ed two bears and shot them dead. 
Wasn't it a thrilling adventure? 

* —=G, M. Brigham. 


‘A few weeks ago in the assembly 
hall ‘‘The Land of Evangeline’” was 
shown. In these pictures we saw a 
little Acadian church which still stands 
in the former Acadian village, Gran 
Pre. A short distance from the church 
there lay an old fashioned well where 
some. Acadians used to get water. 
‘When the Acadians lived in Acadia, 
they at first were governed by the king 
of France but Acadia was ‘conquered 
by the English. However the -Aca- 


id j value. 


dians rebelled against the British and 
tried to murder them whenever ey 
had achance. They also induced the 


Indians to murder many British. The’ 


British soldiers came and_ ex, 
them from their country in? Ones 
order to have peace and safety. 

At first the British soldiers com- 
manded the Agadianis to assemble in 
the church aif commander read 
the king’s milidifé in which it was 
said that they ust at once leave Aca- 
dia and be scattered to other countries. 
The Acadians were then taken on 
board and the ships sailed away, 
Evangeline and Gabriel being on dif- 
ferent ships. Evangeline searched 
for Gabriel for many years but did not 
succeed in finding him until at last_in 
a hospital in the city of Philadelphia 
during the timé of the yellow fever 
epidemic when he was dying. 

Darman Quin 


Well, I am back at school after my 
pleasant though short visit home, I 
was ‘allowed to go home for Easter 
because my parents expect to be abroad 
before our school closes in June and 
they wanted’to see before they go 
away. Lenjoyed visiting my parents 
and shall miss them when I go home 
but they will return some time in July. 
The weather was very changeable— 
when [-arrived, it was mild and, in a 
day or two, it was very windy and 
stormy just like March; and the night 
before I left home it snowed» a little 
making it more like winter. Mother 
Nature played a prank on us when 
she sent us snow on the dry cold night 
of the first of April—All Fools’ day. 
The downtown stores were full of 
spring modes in dresses, coats, hats, 
shoes, etc. I felt tempted to get a 
complete outfit for Easter but as I am 
attending school, it would be unneces- 
sary until I go home in June, 

The Toronto deaf had a Bible 
Conference during the Easter season 
and the church gave a light supper to 
all of those who attended the afternoon 
service. Most of the eats was home- 
made and I enjoyed them and also the 
conversation at the table. 

I visited Mr.and Mrs. John Buchan 
and their baby boy who was born last 
Friday. He is a cute little thing. 

Norma Smith 


Tempus fugit! The timehascome 
for our turn to write locals—nota very 
pleasant task to do, especially as iso- 
lated as we now are. We are still 
under the quarantine, owing to an 
epidemic of several contagious diseases 
in the city. Fortunately for us, the 
microbes have failed to gain access to 
our plant. As every precaution has 
been taken to ward them off, the 
chances are that we will have escaped 
sickness of any kind. Ihope it will not 
be long before the ban can he lifted. 
Now with our monotonous routine, 
what can there be towrite about! As 
a last resort, I will have to turn.to my 
books or studies for material to put in 
thislocal. I have been perusing sever- 
al books of science with much inter- 
est. While all the other important 
subjects are just as interesting and 
worth knowing I will write afew lines 
about electricity. Nobody has dis- 
covered what it really is, yet we know 
it does exist. Many think electricity 
can be had for nothing. That is 
Wrong. Where there is no waterpower, 
coal must be had in order to produce 
electricity. Canada obtains her water- 
power supply from waterfalls allover 
the country, especially the falls of the 
Niagara. This is of a tremendous 
If it were not for the falls, we 
{might not now be enjoying the advant- 

ages of the electric power. It morti- 
fies me to think that [ had not known 
before, mostof the valuable things such 
are explained in these science books. 
‘While we may not have made a won- 
derful improvement in language, we 


indeed have learned countless things of 
Great interest and such knowledge is a 
Source of much pleasure tous, Ibe- 
fieve one will be greatly benefited by 
Several. yearsof high school work. We 
will be tried:imonly: four subjects of 
our course next: June,.as we will con- 
tinue in the other subjects next year if 
if we come back. —L. E. Buchan. 


On Friday night Murray Brigham 
and I were sitting out on the upper 
front porch watching the lightning. 
= Tt was beautiful the way the lightning 
lit up the clouds andthe grounds as it 
passed from cloudto cloud. Most of 
the lightning was of the sheet variety al- 
though there were a few flashes of 
forked lightning. : 

I enjoyed watching the lightning and 
how it passed from cloud to cloud. 

—R. Robertson. 


\ 

Miss Deannard invited eight teachers 

id four lhigh school girls and Mrs. 
White, widow of the late Dr. White, 
principal of the Ottawa Normal 
School, to a tea. Miss Deannard ask- 
ed Lucy, Norma and Carrie to wait 
on us. The refreshments served 
consisted of a tastefully arranged salad 
made up of lettuce, dressing, jellied 
chicken, olives, some other pickles, 
carrot-shaped cheese, bread, some 
kinds of cake and.cookies, ice-cream, 
almonds, candy ‘and tea. Every one 
present apparently enjoyed the party 
immensely. We appreciate Miss 
Deannard’s kindness for inviting us to 
such alovely party. 

‘About two weeks ago all the resi- 
dent teachers got up a party in the tea- 
chers’ living-room. hey ed 
all the high school girls and some 
other teachers to the party. Some 
games were played and then a dance. 
Before the party broke up lovely re- 
freshments were served... We enjoy- 
ed ourselves to the full. 

We have had quite a number of par- 
cies lately. Weare grateful to all those 
who have done somuch to make our 
time pleasant during our stay here. 

—Mildred H. Volk. 


————_———— 
Mr. Latty’s Crass 


Stamps 
Iam interested in collecting stamps 
from other countfies. I got some for- 
eign stamps from Toronto, Plainfield, 
Minneapolis and other cities. I receive 
the ‘‘Weekly Philatelic Gossip’’ Mag- 
azine every week and it helps me be- 
capse it tells where one can get stamps. 
I wrote a letter to Kansas City and I 
shall get the “'New-37-Piece Philatelic 
Game” for the deaf boys. We won- 

der what it will be like. 
—F. G. Meyette 


The Movies at Easter 

We were very much disappointed 
because of wet and gloomy weather 
during our Easter holidays. We had 
to stay in the residences and we be- 
came warm and very tired. The big 
wind storm broke many branches off 
the trees and it damaged’ the hydro- 
electric wires and'we felt very sid be- 
cause we thought that we could not 
go to See the movies that night. But 
how overjoyed we were when six re- 
pair-men come along in a truck and the 
lines were soon repaired. We went 
to the dining-room to: have supper. 
When the lights came on, we were 
very glad and clapped, and we knew 
that we could see the movies. 

‘The movies made up for the unpleas- 
ant ‘days because they were as funny 
‘as a-barrel-of-monkeys. They’were 
‘The Smiths on the Farm,” ‘“The 
Wicked Kasimer,’’ “‘Hal Roach and 


| His Rascals in Rainy Days,” “Down 


to the Sea,’” “Carnival Week,”’ and 

“Buffalo Bill’s Last Stand.”” 
All the pupils had a real hearty laugh 
which chased away all the dreariness. 
—Donat Joseph Maitre. 


Our Annual Class Party ~ 


On Saturday March 30, I received 
a written invitation from my teacher 
Mr. Lally to dinner on’ Monday even- 
ing at five-thirty- 

On Monday evening my classmates 
and I dressed in our best clothes. We 
went to the dining room. I was met 
by Mr. Lally who shook hands with me 
and. welcomed me. The table was 
set for sixteen. Beside my classmates 
my teacher and myself, Misses Ford; 
Deannard and Allison, Mrs. McClug- 
gage and Mr. Geo. F. Stewart ‘were 
guests. Mr. Lally did not show usto 
our places but he told us to find them 
ourselves. This was easy to do as 
there was a large chocolate Easter egg 
ateach plate. The eggs were deco! 
ed with flowers and each egg had a 
name of one of the guests on it, in 
white icing. My nickname, Tommy 
was on mine. Also there was an 
Easter place card at each plate. We 
had cream of tomato soup, biscuits, 
roast chicken,“ pineapple and lettuce 
salad, currant jelly, mashed potatoes © 
chili sauce, white bread, nut and raisin 
loaf, fruit salad, chocolate cake, single 
layer cake, neapolitan ice cream, lady 
fingers, tea, and dinner mints. The 
food was delicious, I thanked my 
teacher because { did enjoy our dinner 
party.—Jean V. Thompson, 


Mr. Clarke B. A. : 
«Visits the 0.S.D. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Clarke came 
to the school. We were in Mr. 
Blanchard’s class and he was teaching 
us hygiene. Mr. Clarke came to his 
room and we said,“Good morning’ 
to him. We wrote about hygiene 
on the slate. In the afternoon Mr. 
Clarke/came into Mr. Lally’s room. 
He was teaching Latin to the high 
schoolgirls and boys. At two fifteen 
we returned to our room. Welearn- 
ed some new language and we tried to 
do it correctly. Atthree o'clock we 
went to the shops. Mr. Clarke went 
home. I think that he will not come 
to school again this session. 

—I. Gordon Richardson: 


My Bulletin Board 


—In my class-room, Grade 7a, 
there is a cork linoleum bulletin board. 
Iam in charge of it. John Boyle, 
Sydney Wall, Mr. Lally and Itackup 
pictures and clippings from papers and 
magazine. We have put pictures on 
the bulletin board of the brave airmen 
and airwomen, the deaf, collisions, 
wrecks, important men etc. We put 
them up there bécause they are inter- 
esting to all classes. John Boyle has - 
many pictures and he has a book with 
pictures pastedinit. Some boysasked 
John to let them read and look at it 
and they enjoyed reading it very much. 
Mr. Lally gets many clippings from 
the Schools for the Deaf in_other 
countries. He gives me many clip- 
pings and I tack them on the bulletin 
board.  [-wish I could getanother new 
cork linoleum bulletin board. 

Now there are clippings on the 
boards about Byrd, Foch, the Southern 
Cross Flyers, Vocations for the Deaf, ~ 
Easter, movies, carpentry, shoe-mak- 
ing and several others. 

~ Jack Melton Harrison. 


Sport 

“The teacher is charge of the senior 
soft-ball had a talk with the boys. 

He selected Micetick, Thompson, 
McMillan and Matthews as_ team 
captains. Elwood Bell wrote the 
names of the players on slips of paper. 
The captain drew for each player 
We have not started our league as yet 
but have had some practice. In or 
exhibition game the shoemakers and + 
carpenters were defeated by the print- 
ers by 37 to 22. —Willie Abrams. 
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meet the needs of even the most} of compelling pupils to commit’ to ue Se ind nein That eno dreds of books are “issued, and some 
verbose and effusive persons. memory great masses of useless materi- | tack of opportunity in this' life of ours, of them haye a great sale, that contain 
Sn al. |, He says: no day that is not filled with it. But ne mental ‘stimulus or moral uplif, 
“Bducation is learning to do’ is the | “‘Inrtances of wasted time and en-| the same chance never’ comes twice. | “ile, many are absolutely harmful, 
caption of an article written by a prom- | ergy in\studying history are: The opportunity we let slip to-day isa Possessing so. recce cng! qual ty.y iat: 
inent’ American. It is much more] Memorizing unimportant dates. lost opportunity, and no future effort on | “"< 
than that. Education is, orshould be, | Memorizing the names of kings or . at There is on one whose duty it is to 
learning to be. In an article in a re- md ea é B renee Esoks: to sort a ero q 
cent issue we commented on a criti. lying detaile exe of cam- if F from the'bad,’ and to give reliable’ ad- 
cism made recently by another Ameri- | paigns and battles in wars. eas Josh Billiogs invited his young | vice as to! what is harmful and what is 
can, who charged that in'the schools] Studying political conditions ‘and ute) hha eRe, ae ze eae mentally “healthful. ‘No. newspapers 
of United States—and the same ‘is changes in government in other count- | Wich ma shane wall eres ae eRe ‘we know of makes an effort’ to keep 
true of Canada— ‘‘the besetting sin | ries in times long past. Ae one aon ie illusration of the | ## feaders informed as to’ what books 
is to\congugate the verb ‘to do’ in-| In geography: Aes ful a su e rs aod on ‘ the | are‘safe and helpful'and no warning is 
stead of the verb ‘tobe.’ ’” Both are emorizing definitions of natura | ree oe ee eer alwrays aia in | Given’ as’to what’ is harmful. "The 
necessary, but we must put first things | divisions of land and water, such as jest. FR eeeh | wrendid haba average reader has ‘nothing to guide 
first. island, cape, peninsula, continent, ine cals SUCH SD) are a heen him in the ‘selection ‘of his reading 
mountain range, etc., bay, lake, sea, | 20 ate} losing inserese ‘ore they ate | matter, so choses his books at haphaz- 
Criticism implies merit in the per-| river, strait, etc. ~ It is better to teach | half done, an ies Seeks tite ard and is as apt toget hold'of a bad 
ton or thing criticised, Hundreds of | them by the use of pictures and relief | to something else, might well takethis | boo} as a good one. | Wei refer to 
books are issued every year that are] maps. If a pupil can recognize such | lesson to heart. i e secret of the | ae cpurchase of books. ‘Of course 
not criticised. They are not worthy | things when he sees them in nature or | Postage stamp is the secret of success, | ocr libraries try to eliminate all harm- 
of such notice and are properly. just | in a picture, what docs it matter wheth- | 2 the majority of cases. ful books, but unfortunately'do not 're- 
ignored. So with persons. Some} erhe can give a technical definition 5 5 ject'all trashy ones. If all the children 
people are Gites Gis) becive of them? PE ae lee RE were given free’and unrestricted ac. 
they are so insipid and colorless. ©Y |} Memorizing the names and loca- ae : x I'cess to ‘every kind and quality ‘of food 
may do their job all right, but in} tions of apieearaee cities, rivers) | mumicital: plane in. 4 small Colorado |: 74 allowed to ch@lgse and eat just what 
regard to al' other mattere they are town recently broke down. «The man | 5, ey desired, or happened’ to ‘choose, 


mountains, etc. 
ustciphers. They tak decided Hore in charge, who was also town -cons, 
J phe: ch thes elie religious Study of climate, products, etc., of ble, superintendent, of _the>,water we would soon have a Tace of dyspep- 


countries little known. works and (when not otherwise enga- aa Crates ee 
Study of longitud ed) street-cleaning depaftment, wasat | of ‘young 1 ai ks 
5 i people are’ readi 
With some exceptions, we are in-|a loss.to know what to do. that make vice'attractive, that ent 
g. | clined to agree with this. In our ex-| An expert from outside was called ly depict falée views oflife) that per- 
They just drift with the tide, ae perience of over a quarter of a century | in. 4 : erin orl cas ee tend to 
their opinions and actions are not | in teaching geography, we find very| He took one !ook at the broken- 


i an z destroy all res; 
criticised because no one knows what | few. pupils who retain definitions in | down equipment, tapped it in acertain | for ‘parental authority, for high! ‘stand- 
their opinions are and they never take | their memory, and often those who do place with a hammer, and told theman ership; and'all reverence 
_part in any enterprise. ‘The people 


remember them have a very poor | in charge to start the! plant. for divine and holy thin, Numbers 

who are criticised are those who have | Conception of. what they mean. “A|. The expert’ bill was $250... When of books of, this eae are being 
opinions and uphold them, who have | Pupil who has a good comn.and, of | che town/council asked him to itemize | difind d 
convictions and maintain them, who | language should be able to make up 2) the bill, it came through thus: " 
take an active part-in all matters of | definition of a lake, abay, anisland etc. |\*Tapping with hammer. <-'.8 1. 
public interest." So criticism’ implies | whef shown one on the map. We | Knowing where totap |. . § 249. | of these objec 
merit—if a person is criticised he| find, in most.cases, that a pupil who |- —— simply ‘punk’? 
must have done something - worth | has memorized a set, formal defini- pe i. | is not only an absolute waste of, 
while. ‘The sticks and stones are] tion, tries to recall the exact words The fact of being ignorant was its but is debilitating 
found. under the trees that are | taught him, and'doesnot visualize the condemnation. Tris terrible blunder destractive of alli 
laden with good fruit. thingitself, which is the all-important to have God in your, midst and.not 

We read the other day that ‘‘The | matter. _Fecognize him. mae Scott-Holland. | processes, 


is Very. ata and 
totally inadequate. Every; year hun- 


knows what their. views are—they 
x always agree ‘with the person with 


«ro | Intermediate ‘senior league has been 
ox | formed.‘ There follows the teams and 


The greatest, hap- 
id making others 


Hi J. Clarke, B.A., but recent- 
ly completed his annual inspection uf 
the literary. department of the School. 
the Easter. holiday. over, the 

the session, one: of inten- 
rk, faces both pupils and teach- 


McNish of the high school 
class’ was called home) on. April’1, to 
attend the funeral of her ‘grandfather, 

’ho died ‘after, having been sick since 


‘Norma Smith spent the. four holi- 
days with her, parents in Toronto. 


‘The farmers are getting ready for 
their “sptirig® work. ‘The continued 
rains will delay them for some time» 


The following birds have been seen 
on our grounds, up to March.the thirty- 
first: ‘the Hicker, robin, bronzed gra- 
ckle, crow, sang-sparrow, red-winged 
blackbird, bluebird, meadow lark, wild 
geese, white gull, killdeer, cowbird, 
wild duck, phoebe, purple martia,and 
the brown creeper. 

Bud’ Simpéon was/ called ‘to’’ his 
home in| Ottawa last week on account 
ofithe illness of his'mother. He re- 
returned on April 5. 


‘At Easter there was no school from 
Thursday ‘afternoon’ until Tuesday 
morning: Good Friday was a most 
beautiful day and all’spent the day in 
sports on the campus. 


March. gave us a wide range of 
weather with a change every day. 
The month ended on Saturday with a 
sleet storm and proved the beginning 
‘of some wet weather. which spoiled 
the holidays, as all had to remain in- 
doors. 


Easter Monday was the Day of the 
Big Wind.: The furious rain ‘and 
wind storm uprooted a fine fir on the 
girls’ campus and strewed the grounds 
with broken limbs. The electric light 
wires were broken at two places near 
theschool. 

. Fortunately the hydro employees 
were right on the job and at supper- 
time the power was, again turned on. 

For Easter Monday night a splen- 
did program of motion pictures ha 
been obtained from the Regal Films 
in Toronto. They provided a most 
enjoyable: night's | fun. ‘The films 
were {Downto the Sea’’—a_ Grant- 
land Rice Sport Feature, -‘‘Buffalo 
Bill's Last: Fight” (in technicolor, ) 
“Rainy Days’’ featuring Hal Roach 

His Rascals, ‘The Smiths onthe 
‘and “‘Carnival ,Week.”’ 


énjoyable|dinner-party on Easter Mon- 
day.:., Place, names were 
Easter! eggs. decorated with flowers, 
theiname, being in white icing on the 
chocolate egg. /After.a sumptuous 
dinner, grade}7. spent ‘a half-hour. in 
chatting in the library. “Then tocom- 
plete their evening they. went with the 
rest of the School to enjoy the film pro- 
eram. 


‘| players. The Quakers, 


me of the’ senior league: 

The Park Nine: Thompson (Cap’t 
Me Te Meet eee) 
ion, Meloche, Collette, it 
Shiff, and Simpson. Mate) 
The Patriots: Micetick (Cap’t 
Mr. Morrison, Abrams, J. Hee 
G. Harrison, Meyette, Sero, Eames, 

Wee, Carriere, and Mr. O' Hara. 

he Campus Cats: Mathews(Cap’t 
Mr. Stratton, Schwager, Bell, ee 
Richardson, Foster, Bostaari, Wo- 
zick, Quinn and Tryon. 

The Royals: McMillain (Cap't), 
Mr. Lally, Brigham, DeShelter, B 
Richardson, Hurtubise, Boyle, Wall, 
Wilson. and: Bailey, 

The ede ig continuous. At 
the end ‘the first and second teams 
engage in a three game series. 

A four team softball league has been 
formed among the intermediates. 
There follows a list of teams and play- 
ers-: 

The Bambinos: Agopsowicz(Cap’t) 
LaRocque, Joffre, Miller, Greenwood, 
Farrance, Whalls, Fair, Haist, Brad- 
shaw. 

The Twinks: LaTour (Cap’t), 
Rudychuck, Grimoldby, Gerow, Sun- 
derland, Dennis, Ben, Fox, Glasner, 
"McMillen. 

Blue Meteors: McShane(Cap’t.), 
Dixon, Cloutier, Krick, Welk, Manty, 
Cust, Lethbridge, Scott, Williamson. 

Adanac: Maitre, (Cap’t. ) Shepherd, 
Burlie, Donaghy, Morgan, Sloan, El- 
liott, Burns, Kowalewicz, Powell. 

In the opening game of the seas 
the Campus Cats defeated the Parl 
Nine... The score was 11 to.6. Due 
to little practice wild pitches and fum- 
bles accounted for all but four runs: 

Quinn, La Tour, Meyette, Abrams, 
Wall, Boyle, Agopsowicz, J. Har- 
rison, McShane, Maitre and Jasson 
have very nice collections of stamps. 
They are quite interested in the Week- 
ly talks on stamps in The Globe and 
The Telegram of Toronto. 

At St.John Street United Church 
on April 8, the members of the Young 
People’ s Society heard addresses on the 
work of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf by members of the staff of the 
institution who are also members of 
John Street Ghurch. —Daily Ontario 


Softball 

Last summer I worked at Nichols, 
making Visor Caps and other special 
notions for advertising. There are 
about 50 young girls working at this 
plant, as it employs only those who are 
under 20 yrs. of age. Last May the boss 
asked us to play baseball under the 
Industrial league which is one of the 
ten leagues. ‘The Industrial league is 


d | formed of a baseball team from Yen 


industrial plants which employ girls. 
My boss chose the best girlsincluding 
myself, in his firm for our baseball 
team. We were all given uniforms 
of navy blue sweaters and white collars 
and cuffs with stockings and “caps to 
match. 


| ‘We played ll the summer. We won 


some games ‘but we failed to win the 
championship because some of the 
girls of our team were not good 
the girls of the 
Quaker Candy Co., won the cham- 
pionship and were given a silver cup 
for it. We played at different places 
in Toronto—Willowdale Park, Earls- 
court. ‘Park, Hanlan’s Point and 
Greenwood Park. 

One Saturday in July we were: all 
invited to a picnic, heldby Wet Wash; 


they had also a team under the Indust- 


}. | gin beyond the round number. 


league. They held the picnic at 
‘Eldorado Park. “Our Ee: but 
‘we each were given a box of chocol- 
ates. 
1A big field day of the Industrial league 
| was held at Kodak ground, one Satur- 
day in July. “All'the teams marched 
around to let the judges decide which 
team had the best uniforms. They 


and each girl was presented, witha 
String of beautiful pearl beads. After 
the march, many races were had and 
many valuable prizes were awarded to 
the winners. We enjoyed ourselves 
to the full.—C. J. Buchan. 


‘The figures representing the resour- 
ces of the N.F.S:D. are not only a 
million, but have a comfortable mar- 
The 
exactfiguresas last noted are $1,095, 
638.87. By next January there is little 
doubt that the round numbers required 
to express its resources will be $1,100, 
000. This money backs up all the Frat 
insurance, and ithas been accumulated 
under an approved actuarial system, 
and is therefore sound financially. 
he Silent Hoosier 


One pleasing factin regard to indus- 
trial conditioning among the deaf people 
of Minnesota is the length of time that 
many of them have held their positions 
—five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and even 
twenty-five years. This indicates that 
the deaf are efficent workers, that they 
make thefnselves and their work so ac- 
ceptable to their employers that their 
services are retained year after year. 
—Minnesota Companion. 


The projected Home for the Aged 
Deaf of Missouri svill likely become a 
reality before very long as the fund for 


tee thousand dollars. This sam has 
been collected and is under the guard- 
ianship of the Missouri Association of 
the Deaf. 


bequests to thirty-four public institu- 
tions aggregating $885,000 and a be- 
quest to the Explorers’ Club of 
$50,000. ‘ 

The largest single bequest was 
$200,000 to the New York Institution 
for the Instruction for the Deaf. 
He also gave $100,000 to the Church 
Mission for the Deaf Mutes.-Being 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of the: New York Institution for many 
years, he was intimately informed 
concerning the obstacles that impede 


an-education. 


af Mutes’ Journal 


The West Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind have added a class in 
photography and photo engraving to 
their vocational training courses. 

The Tablet, the school magazine, 
states they have an almost complete 
photo engraving plant. It should be 
aie addition and be of material as- 
sistance in making The Tablet--already 
a fine magazine, one of the best in 
the nation. h: 

It is very pleasing to note that two 
‘of the seventeen missionaries to the 
deaf were elevated to the priesthood 
First at St. Mark’s Church. Seattle, 
Washington, the Rev. Dr. Olof 


ver, Col. 


St. Philip's Church Durham, N. C., 


Sunday, January 27th, when the Rev. 


D. D. Bishop of North Carolina. 


decided our team had won the prize | 


The will of James B. Ford made , 


the deaf boy or girl in the struggle for | 
I long visit’ 


Hanson was ordained by Bishop Hus- 
ton who delivered an impressive ser- 
mon afterwards which was interpreted 
by the Rev. Homers E. Grace of Den- 


‘The second ordination was held in 


Roma Fortune was ordained by the 
Re Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, 


=e 
| el ama 
i G 


fs in Regina, the capital 


of the province of | Saskatchewao/ in 
| Western Canada, recently announced 
{the fact that’ in the budget ‘speech, of 
the Provincial Treasure asum of $300, 
000 was included for the establishment 
; ofa provincial ‘school ‘for’ the deaf. 
Although the Legislative Assembly 
i still has to. debate “on the. estimate, 
‘speeches made by’ legislative members 
in reply to the budget speech disclosed 
a strong trend in favor of the passage 
of the measure. 
In May 1928. the Saskatchewan- 
Legislature passed Bill No. 79, which 
jis entitledy“An Act to’Provide for the 
Even of Deaf and Blind Person : 
[ Some of the provisions ii the 
ed wide-spread comments \ 
{expected to influence the legislature to 
effect some amendments to give 
Strength and efficiency in the opetation 
of this legislation. Premier Gardiner 
has denied any attempté on the’ part of 
the Saskatchewan Government to have 
the deaf and the blind’ housed and 
schooled together. 


1 
i 


by the Saskatchewan Committee ap- 
pointed by the Western Canada As- 
* sociation of the Deaf, thereare at pre- 
sent a total of 130 children of school 
age, some of which are sent to the 
| different schools in the Dominion. at 
the expense of the provincial govern- 
ment. Many youths never had an 
opportunity to go to schooland after 
much agitation the Western Canadz 
Association for the Deaf finally brought 
Pressure upon the governmentto \pass 


“.acompulsory attendance. law. “The 


enabling legislation to establish a new 
school was the next step by the govern- 
ment. 

| It is anticipated that the new school 


that purpose has reached nearly eight- | will be built and ready for occupation 


either inthe fall of 1929 or 1930. 
H Just Once a Month. 


H ses 
| 
' Waterloo County Counts 


"Miss ViolapJohnston spent. ‘the 
week end—April 6 and 7—in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Allen Nahrgang has rentedshis 
, home, and is bearding at Mr. Golds’ 
home. é 
1 Mrs. Newton Black was_kindly 
motored to the Confererice in Toronto 
by Mrs. Wm. Quinlan of Stratford. 

Mrs. Cole, of Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
i has been visiting her parents for a 
} while. 

Mrs. Golds is looking fine after her 
sgith her daughtersf, Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Silverstone. 
1 Mr. Walker is very illin St. Mary’s 
Hospital at present. 
-Miss Kate Femer is quite ill at the 
home of her sister in Waterloo. : 

Mrs. J. A. Moynihan is visiting in 
Galt, Brantford and Hamilton. 

Mrs. Willis, of Galt, has been quite 
ill but we are glad to say she is able to 
be about her duties again. 

Mrs. Bamber Brown, who has been 
quite ili recently, is now able to be about 
again. 8 
Mr. Frank Baumgart is laid up with 
lame arm at time‘of writing. 

Mr. James Goodbrand is now work- 
ing on a large farm near St. George. 

Miss Louisa Forsyth, of St. George, 
was recently visiting at the homes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bamber: Brown and 
Mr. and Mrs., R. Sutton on her way 
to Paris to attend the funeral of a cou- 
sin. ¢ 

Mrs.J. A. Moynihan, of Waterloo, 
is visiting with Mr. and Mrs. R. Sut- 
ton before going on to Hamilton. 

—Candie. 


| According tothe tabulation compiled 


a 


A Spring Song 

By Sarah Grames Clark 
Mistress Spring is tripping 
through the wood, 
Carrying her basket full of all things 


gaily 


good; 

Dainty buds of wild flowers, softest 
leaves of green, Ay 

‘Anda tiny crocus with a golden 

sheen. r 

“When hertask is finished, she will 
bid adieu, ie 

Laughing at the pleasure she has left 
for you; 

Lilies of the valley, lilacs soft and 

sweet, 


And a wealth of violets, growing 
your feet. 


at 


The New Apartment House 
By Viretta C. Van Dorn 

Bob, and Anne, and Peter were very 
busy. They had been working all 
week in Bob’s back yard, making a big 
‘apartment house for their tiniest dolls. 
Anne had many little dolls, and the 
boys said the dolls should have a place 
in which to live. Now the apartment 
house wasnearly finished. It had four 
floors and Anne had to stand on her 
tip-toes even to see into the rooms on 
the top floor. iS 

Peter thought they should have a 
elevator so the dolls could get into 
their new homes. A little box and a 
cord made a fine elevator, and soon 
all the dolls were riding up and down 
in the elevator. - 

“T'm afraid Mrs. Brown will never 
get her house settled if she does not 
stop riding in the elevator all the time,*’ 
said Anne. “‘I guess I will have to 
run home and get some furniture and 
some cloth for window curtains, and 
when I,come back I will help her 
move in.’”” 


“Bring some extra furniture if you * 


can,”’ said Peter, “‘because Mr. 
Smith wants to move into the second- 
floor apartment.’” 

The boys were very busy renting 
apartments to the other doll families 
while Anne hunted up furniture; and 
when she came back all the new apart- 
ments were rented, and all the dolh 
families were anxious to move in. 

Anne brought tiny doll beds, and 
tiny chairs, and tiny tables; and she 
cut tiny window curtains out of the 

~bright-colored scraps of cloth her mo- 
thervhad given her. The boystacked 
the curtains in. Then Anne had to 
make some bedding and pillows for 
the beds, and some rugs for the floors. 
The boys found that Mrs. Jones did 
not have a bed for the baby; so they 
made one for her, 

When the four families had moved 
in and were all settled, they seemed 
very happy. Mrs. Brown puther baby 
to bed in Anne’s new bed, and then 
she began to get dinner reddy for Mr. 
Brown. 4 

Peter had taken Mra Brown down 
in the elevator and then Mr. Brown 
had gone to the grocery story to buy 
food. Bob wasthe grocery-store man. 
He sold eggs, ard potatoes, and but- 
ter, and milk to Mr. Brown. Then 

Mr. Brown took the things home and 
helped Mrs. Brown set the table. 

The other families, too, were very 
busy. Mrs. Smith did not have any 

material for her bed spreads; so Peter 
had to take her down inthe elevator, 
and she went to the store to buy cluth. 
When she came back, she had to send 
her little boy to” Bob’s grocery store to 
buy some things for 

Just as all the fami 
their dinner, Anne's 
It was time:for Peter, 


mother called. 
and Bob, and 


Robins swinging, f 
Up inthe old oak tree. 
Woodpeckers tappi 
‘Crows wings flapping, 
Upiin the old oaktree. 
‘Thrushes nesting, 
Swallows resting, 
Up in the old oak tree. 
All birds of the air 
Make their homes there, 
Up in the old oak tree. 

: By Catherine 


A New Playmate 
Billy and Bobby were little boys who | 
.  ‘Theirhome 
‘stood ona high hill. When you looked 
down you could see the blue waters 


lived on the same street. 
of the ocean, 
swimming pool. 


was just six years old. 


bright red paper and tied with'a silver 
string. 


said. 
silver dollars. 

“From daddy and mother, 
ed Bobby, and he jumped into his 


his father and mother a big hug and 


most. 
get Billy and go to the park today. 


We'can shoot the chutes and ride on 
the merry-go-round and go on the 


Ferris wheel. Do say yes, mother! 
pop-corn bars and everything.’” 

His mother laughed. 
you may,”” she said. 


wash yourself and have breakfast first.”” 
So before very long Bobby was on 
his way to Billy's house and soon both 
boys were hurrying down the street to 
the park. 

“Tes sure fun to have a birthday,’” 
said Bobby, ‘‘and mother said we need 


not come home till our money is spent. 
So I guess we'll be gone all day.”” 
here’s a live camel atthe park,’ 
said Billy. ‘‘Let’s ride him, too.”” 
‘Sure we will,’’ said Bobby. 
will do everything. ”” 

The: 


curb, with wire netting all around it. 
Inside were fi 
stopped a minute to look at them.- 

“T wonder where they are going?’” 
said Bobby. 
look pretty hungry, don’t they??” 
hair,’” said Bobby. 
O, I wish [had him! 
he looks.’ 


our candy.’” 


the little *dog caught it right in hi: 
mouth, 

“*Bow-wow!’" he said and sat 
again, 


tricks,”’ said Billy. 


dead dog.’” 
Sure enough, the 
over and was as still as could be. 
_O, isn’tbe cute!’ said Bobby. 
“I wish I had him for my pal.’” 


his tail, and licked Bobby’s hand. 
“* He wants more candy,” 
Billy, and they fed him again. 


them. He laughed and said, ““That’ 


Anne to have their dinners, too. 


won't be eating much longer.”” 


Carlson (age 9) + 


Bobby called it his big 


One bright morning in June, Bobby 
He woke up 
carly, stretched out his arms and then 
sat up in bed. There, onalittle table 
beside him, was a box wrapped in 


'O, that’s for me, I know!” he 
‘And before you could wink, he 
had the box unwrapped. What do 
you suppose was inside? Two nice ; 
shout- 
clothes and ran downstairs. He gave 


said, ‘‘That’s just what I wanted 
Now, mother, please let me 


‘And we can buy some ice cream and 


“OF course 
“But you must 


“We 
\, were talking and eating can- 
Ay as they hurried along the street. 
Pretty soon they saw a car beside the 


dogs and the boys 


“I don'tknow,”’ said Billy. “They 
“See that brown one with the curly 
“Isn’t he cute? 

See how smart 


*Look!”” said Billy; ‘‘he's sitting 
up and begging. , He wants some of 


They threw some candy inside, and 


up 
“‘Tet’s sec if he knows any more 
Then he came 
close to the car and said, ‘Dead dog, 


4 
little dog rolled 


The little dog came close, wagged 
said 
Just then a big boy stepped up beside 


right. Give the pup all he wants. He 


said the 0 y mu kr 
these dogsare going to the doy pound? 
When they get there, it’s bye 
| for them.”? And® he «snap; is 
finger. and winked at the driver, who 
| was just Coming out of astore nearby. 
\- “Bobby’s eyes grew big and ‘round. 
He could not believe his ears. He ran 
up to the driver, who was just starting 
his cai 
“Itisn't true’ is it?”? he cried. © 

wouldn’tkill that cute little’ brown 
|Idog; would you?’ O, he’s'so ‘smart. 
He'can do all kinds of tricks, “Why 
can’t you give him to me? I need 2 


dog. i 
The driver looked into Bobby's face 
and saw that his eyes were bright with 


litle dog’s 

““Well, you see, nobody paid his 
tax, so I have to take him away. It’s 
ashame, too! Haven't you boys any 
money?’” 

Just then Bobby thought of his two 
dollars. He took them out of his 
pocket and looked at them. He 
thought of the candy and the pop-corn 
the and rides onthe camel’s back. But 
more than all these he wanted the 
brown dog with the curly hair. 
‘Here! This is all I've got,” he 
said. ‘Is that enough for the dog?’” 
“Fine!*?/said the driver; and’ he 
jumped Yhis seat and ran to the 
back of the car. He opened a door and 
reachedin. _ 

“Here's your dog, ‘‘ and I guess if 
he could talk.he would thank you for 
saving hislife.’? _ 

The boys put their arms around the 
dog’s neck and hugged him tight. - 

** Good pal! Good old dog!’ 
they said. 
Then they started up the hill to Bob- 
by’s house. 

. ‘He'll be more fun than the park 
anyway,”’ said Billy. 

“Yes, and just think how much 
longer he'll last,” said Bobby, and he 
reached downand patted the dog's 
silky ears. 


The Saturday Place 
By Carolyn Davies 

A. House is where you eat and sleep 
And all your books and treasures 

keep; 
But oh, Outdoors is where you play 
And where it’s always Saturday ! 
—Selected. 


Spring Pictures 
A bunny rabbit pricks up his ears, 
Forsounds of the coming 
Of spring he hears, 00 
Truly, my dears, 
These are his ears. 
‘Three leaves unrolled in the sunshine 

bright, 


Their winter jackets, oe} 
Grown much too tight, (0) 


© Split in the sleeves. 


These are the leaves. 

A seed as big as'a tiny dot 

‘Was put to bed 

In a garden plot. 

Likely as not 

This is the dot. 3 

‘A grass blade flourished his spear of 
green; 

A dandelion \ 

I think he'd seen. 

Bravely he stayed. 

This is the blade. : 

And all together they madea flower 

That blooms right after, 

An April shower 

Here it is too— 

A violet blue! 


oto 


ye 


—Lillian Vandevere. 


tears. Billy, too, was begging for the |: 


-They answered, “‘Oh, alack! 
We may seem silly to you, but— 
Wereally like to quack!” 


Teddy's Surprise 
By Viretta Van Dorn 
W-Wow-wow, 


Peter was calling Teddy. 

Peter was Teddy's little dog, and 
Peter had runaway from’ home and 
had followed Teddy to school. Now 
Peter was standing outside of Teddy's 
school-room, barking and¢barking to 
make Teddy hear him. 

‘““Bow-wow-wow. Can't you 
hear me, Teddy? Bow-wow-wow. 
Come vut and play with me. Bow- 
wow-wow.”" 
He didn’t like to have Teddy in 
school, because ‘Teddy was such a 
good playfellow, and Peter was lone- 
some withouthim. 

“‘Bow-wow,””? he barked again. 
“‘Why don’t you come??? 

This time Teddy heard: him. He 
ran to the’ window and. saw Peter 
jumping and wagging his tail, and call- 
ing to him to come and play. 
in “Oh, Miss Taylor,’” said Teddy, 

‘my dog, Peter, is outside, and he 
wants me.”” 

“SWhy don't you bring him in to 
see us before you take him home, 
Teddy,” said Miss Taylor. *‘I think 
he is lonely for some. playmates.”’ 

So Teddy ran out into the ‘school- 
yard. Peter was so glad to see him 
that he jumped, and barked, and wag- 
ged his tail, and went ’round and 
"round as fast as he could go. 
“*Come here, Peter, come here,’’ 
said Teddy. “You must be quiet, 
because I’m going to take you into my 
school-room. Now be quiet, Peter.’’ 

When Teddy took Peter into the 
school-room, the children were ‘vei 
happy, and Peter seemed to like all of 
theboysand girls. He barked, ‘‘Bow- 
wow-wow. How-do-you-do?” “And 
all of the children laughed and answer- 
ed, “‘How-do-you-do, Peter?” 

Next, Peter ran from one child to 

another, barking and barking. He 
thought it was great fun to see so many 
children. 
When Miss Taylor told Teddy she 
thought it was time for Peter ‘to go 
home, Teddy put on his hat and.coat, 
and called Peter to come with him. 

‘After they had gone, one of the 
children said, ‘‘Let’s write a surprise 
for Teddy while’ he’s gone.”’ 

‘They told Miss/Taylor what to write, 
and she wrote iton the blackboard. 
This is what they. wrote: 

‘Teddy's dog came to school. 
He said, -‘How-do-you-do,’ ‘to us. 
Teddy's dog wanted to learn how to 
study. Teddy had to take him home. 
This is a surprise for Teddy.” 

When Teddy came back to school, 
he saw his name. onthe blackboard, 
and he wondered what the rest of the 


writing said. ‘Then Miss Taylor and 
the children read the surprise to Teddy, 
and he was very happy. i 
That night when ‘Teddy was eat- 
ing his supper, he told: Mother and 
Daddy all about’ his surprise; and: 
Daddy said, “‘Maybe some day you 
ew write qletter to the children for 
eter.’ 


“of the stream, and the other was on the 
right side, Tie water was deep, and 
overthe stream was only a ‘narrow 


board. Only one goat atatime could : 


cross On its | . 
i *L will not wait,’’ said the first 
billy:goat. . 
“Twill 
billy; goats: 
So they both started at.once. ‘They 
metiin the middle of the narrow board. 
They stamped with their. hard hoofs 
and shook their heads. ° The narrow 
board shook, too, \ 
“What are you doing here?’ ask- 
ed the first billy goat. 
“*What are you doing here?’” ask- 
ed the second billy: goat. 
“Get out of my way!”’ 
first billy. goat 
Stamp! stamp! went the little hoofs. 
~ Down wenttheheads! Out went the 
-. hard horns! ‘They pushed this way 
andthat way. They forget that the 
board was narrow. They forget that 
the water was deep. Stamp! stamp! 
wentthe hoofs. Bang! bang! went 
the horns: © They pushed and pushed 
until they both fell into the stream. 
—AEsop 


The Sun, The Moon and The 
Wind 


‘ot wait,” said the second 


said the 


In'a country far away the sun is al- 
ways hot... "The wind, too, is hot and 
dry, but the moon is cool and. beautiful. 

Listento a story that is told to the 
children in this hot country. 

One day the Sun, the Moon and 
the Wind went out to dine. They 
went to the home of their uncle and 
aunt, Thunder and Lightniog. 

Their mother was one of the stars 
that you see far up in the sky.-She 
did not go to the dinner. She stayed 
at home and watched for her children. 


The Sun and the Wind were very | 


selfish. They enjoyed the dinner, but 
they did not think of taking any thing 
home to their mother. 

While the Moon was eating her 
dinner, she thought of her dear mother 
at home. She saved many of the goot 
things and put them into her beautiful, 
silver horn, 

Their good mother had watched for 
her children all night with her bright 
little eye. 

When they came home she said, 
‘*What have you brought forme, my 
dear children?” * 

“T have brought nothing for you,’” 
said'the Sun. ‘Iw 
self with my, friends.”’ 

‘And the Wind said, ‘‘I went to en- 
joy myself, coo. I have brought no- 
thing home to you.”’ 

But the Moon said, ‘‘Bring a plate, 
Mother. I saved all these good things 


fogyour dinner,”” 

ye the Star said to the Sun, ““You 
went&o the dinner to enjoy yourself 
with your friends. You did not think 
of your mother at home. You must 
be punished. 

“Your rays shall be hot and shall 
burn all that they touch. , When men 
see you they shall cover their heads, 
and they shall hate you.”’ 

‘And that is why the Sunis hot, _ 

“Then she said to the Wind, ‘You, 
too, must be punished because you 
forgot your mother.~ 

“You shall blow in the hot weather. 
You shall dry. up and burn all living 


things. _ From this time men shall hate 
you.”” R 

‘And that is why the Wind is hot 
and dry. 


But the star said to the Moon, “My 
child, you did not forgot me. You 
shall always be cool and bright. Men 
shall love you and shall watch for your 
light.” aye 

‘And that is why the Moon's light is 
cool'and beautiful to this day. 


. \Joseph II. and nadi 
ony Maen con 2, 31) the Grenadier. 
streams One goat was on the leftside was 
ae 
ordinary way, he got into a public con- 


[went to enjoy my-! 


‘The Emperor Joseph Il. of Austria 
very fond of seeking for adven= 
One morning, dressed ina very 


veyance, and told the: driver to take 
him through the town. The cab 
having been obstructed by some carts, 
a soldigy came up to the disguised mon- 
arch and said: -‘‘Comrade, will you 
give me a lift?” ’ 

‘Gladly,’’ said the Emperor; “‘jump 
up quickly, forI am in a hurry.” 

‘Ah! you are a fine fellow; you 
only want moustaches to look like a 
soldier. Tell me now,’’ tapping his 
royal neighbour on the shoulder, ‘are 
your food hata at guessing??”" 

laybe I am,"’ said the Ei } 
cee mperor. 

“Well, then, friend, give your whole, 
mind to it, and tell me what I ate this 
morning for: breakfast.’ 

“‘Sauer-kraut and a cup of coffee.” 
; Better than that.’” 

‘Astlice of ham, then.’’ 

“Better than that.’’ 

‘Then it must have been a sausage, 
with a glass of wine after it to help 
digestion,”” 

“*Betterthan that. But, friend, you 
will never be ableto guess. 1 break- 
| fasted off a pheasant killed inthe Em- 
| peror’s park. What do you think of 
that?”” 
|“ think thatvery extraordinary, in 
deed. Had you not told me, I should 
jmever have guessed it. . Now it is my 
| turn, grenadier. I will putyour sharp- 


‘and what rank I hold in the army.’” 

“Well,” said the soldier, “I should 
have taken you for an ensign; but you 
are not well enough dressed to be an 
officer.”” 

“*Better than that.” 

“*You area lieutenant, perhaps.” 

“Better than that.” 

“*A captain, then.”’ 

“Better than that."” 

“Why, then, you must.be a gen- 


eral. 
| “Better than thar.’ 
| The soldier grew very much excited, 
and,taking off his cap, said: “T beg a 
thousand pardons of your excellency; 
you area fieldmarshal of the em pire.” 
“*Better than that.”” 
“Pardon, sire, you are the Emperor 
—I ain a lost man.”” 
| He at once jumped out of the cab, 
‘ but the Emperor, delighted with the 
adventure and laughing heartily, threw 
‘him a purse, saying: ‘“Take that, 
soldier, in proof that you have lost 
nothing!”’ 


, The Sword of Damocles 


Dionysius was a king who ruled in 
Sicily many years ago. He was very 
wealthy, and dwelt in a beautiful pal- 

‘ace, with many servants to wait, on 
him, and many soldiers to obey his 
commands. He was, however, acruel 
tyrant, and was both feared and hated 
by the people. Of this he was well 
aware, and he lived in constant dread 
lest his life should be taken. 

, Dionysius had a friend by the name 
of Damocles. One day this friend 
called at the palace and, said to him: 

‘You must be very happy here sur- 

rounded,by so many beautiful things. 

' {ee have everything thatthe heart can 
jesire.”” 

"The king iooked at Damocles and 
said: ‘‘Do you wish to exchange 
places with me?”” 

1 “No,” said the other. 
seems to me tl 

| greater happiness than to enjoy for a 
day all of your wealth and power. 


nessto the proof.- Tell mewho Iam, | 


“But it 
hat (can conceive of no little corn and some had small herds 
of cattle, but back in the forests they , 
lived on what they caught by hunting gave the sons a whole pot of gold! 


with delicious foods, and delightful 
music greeted his ears. He was sur- 
rounded with luxury and beauty. There 
was everything that might add to his 
comfort and ‘pleasure: He thought 
himself supremely happy: 

In the midst of his pleasures, how- 
ever, Damocles happened to look up- 
and beheld a sharp sword hanging over 
his head. It was suspended by aslen- 
der hair. It looked, as though the 
hair might bréak at any moment, and 
let the sword fall. The king’s friend 
trembled and grew pale. The rich 
foods no longer tempted him; the 
music lost itscharm; he sat like one 
paralysed with fear. 

“You are not, happy, Damocles,”” 
saidghe king. ““Do you not enjoy 
the privileges of a king? What is it 
that disturbs you?” 

htened man looked up and 
exclaimed: “The sword!”” 
_*Well,”’ said ‘the tyrant, ‘why be 
alarmed at that? A sword hangs over 
me by day and by night. Atno time 
am I free from danger. 1 live in cons- 
tant dread of losing my life. 

“Ah!” said Damocles. thought 
that the wealthy and powerful are the 
happy ones. But I was mistaken. I 
shall return to my humble home and 
be content. I wauld rather be Dam- 
ocles than aking.’” * Selected. 


In Ancient Britain 


Do you know people who have liv- 
ed in Exgland, that beautiful land be- 
yond the sea? Let me tell you about 
that land and its people in far-off days. 

‘Two thousand years ago that coun- 
try was wild, and its people little better 
than savages. Great forests, full of 
streams and hogs, covered most ofthe 
land. In these forests were many 
beasts—Bears, wolves, boars, wild- 
cats, and deer. The rivers teemed 
with fish. 

‘There were no towns there; no 
houses of brick or stone: no churches, 
no schools, no factories; no farms, no 
gardens; no railways, no streets; no 
gold or silver or paper money. Here 
and there in the dense forests little 
patches of land were cleared of trees 
and a little village of huts built up. To 
protect the village from its enemies, a 
trench was dug around it, and inside 
the trench an earthen wall was built, 
and on the wall was erected a strong 
fence of trunks of trees. 

The honses were small, round huts 
made of branches of trees woven to- 
gether like basket-work, and plastered 
on the outside with mud to_keep out 
the wind and the rain. The roofs 


‘There were no windows and no chim- 
neys in these houses. The fire was 
built in the middle of the room on the 
earthen floor, and the smoke escaped 
through.a hgle in the roof. The beds 
were of softmoss covered with deer- 
skins. ‘The tables. were large blocks 
‘of wood, and the dishes were made of 
wood or clay. Water was boiled in 
earthen pots by dropping. red-hot 
stones into it. 

The people who lived in these 
houses were called Britons. They 
were tall, with blue eyes and fair hair. 
| They: were clad in the skins of anim- 
Jals, a single bear-skin or wolf-skin 
fastened about the waist by a girdle 
being the only garment! Neither caps 
nor boots were worn. They stained 
their breasts, arms, and faces blue to 
make themselves more beautiful. 

Near the sea some Britons grew a 


So the tyrant resolved to grant his and fishing. 


friend this: pleasure.” The. following 


Jes took possession of the 
CONTE he king’s servants were beasts of the forests and the men ofthe fatl 


tribes about him. He had few of the re is gold 
js table was laden comforts of life as we know, yet itis chard; dig for it. 


lace. Alll oft (5 W 
Erhis command, and did his bidding 


In the banquet hall bi 


were covered with rushes or straw. | 


Dominion Hymn 
God bless our wide Dominion, 
Qur fathers’ chosen land, 

‘And bind in lasting union, 
Each ocean’s distant strand, 

From where Atlantic terrors 
Our hardy seamen train, 

To where the salt sea mirrors 
The vast Pacific chain. 


Our sires when time were sorest 
Asked none but aid Divine, 

And cleared the tangled forest, 
And wrought the buried mine. 

They tracked the floods and fountains, 
And won, with master hand, 

Far more than gold in mountains,— 
The glorious prairie land. 


Inheritors of glory, 

Oh! countrymen! we swear 

To guard the flag that o’er you 

Shall onward victory bear. 
Where’er through earth’s far regions 
Its triple crosses fly, 

For God, for home, our legions 
Shall win, or fighting, die! 


—Tue Duke or ArcyLe. 


through his work and the work of 
others who lived after him that Eng- 
land has become a land of plenty and 
beauty, a land of homes. 


thro Sunsets in One Day 
Captain Horsey, pilot of the Im- 
perial Airways, has had an original ex- 
perience. He has seen the sun set 
twice on the same day. 

_He was flying from London to Paris 
late one evening in July when from 
a thousand feet up he saw the sun go 
down. A passenger then asked him to 
climb another five or six thousand feet, 
which he did; and from there he 
watched the sun again. It had come 
into view once more, and he watched 
it sink below the horizon. 


The Gold in the Orchard 
In Italy there was once a farmer who 
| had a fine olive orchard. He was very 
industrious, and the farm always pros- 
peredunder his care. But he-knew 
that his three sons despised the farm 
work, and were eagerto make wealth 
fast, through adventure. 
When the farmer was old, and telt 
that his time had come to die, he call- 
ed the three sons to him and said: 
‘My sons, there is 4 pot of gold hid- 
den in the olive orchard. « Dig for, it, 
if you wish it.” The sons tried to 
get him to tell them in what part of 
j the orchard the gold was hidden; but 
he ivould tell them nothing more. 
‘After the farmer was dead, the sons 
Went to work to find the pot of gold; 
since they did not know where the 
hidden-place was, they agreed to be- 
{gin in a line, at one end of the orch- 
Yard, and to dig until one of them 
ficult find the money. They dug until 
they had turned up the soil from one 
end of the orchard to the other, round 
the tree-roots and betwéen them. But 
\no pot-of gold was to be found. It 
seemed as it some one must have stol- 
‘en it, or as if the farmer had been 
wandering in his wits. Tne three 
sons were bitterly disappointed to have 
all their work for nothing. 
| The next olive season, the olive 
treesin the. orchard bore more fruit 
ythan they -had ever-given; the fine 
cultivating they had had from the dig- 
ging brought so much fruit, and of so 
fine a quality, that when it was sold it 


‘And when they saw how much mon- 


The life of an early Briton was hard ey had come from the orchard, they 
and rough—and long struggle with the suddenly understood what the wise 


her had meant when he said: 
“There is gold hidden in. the or- 
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‘This is what a book can dos 
Dreams you' thought were lost, renew: 
é ms brvely ealling 


m 

‘The facts all'prove the contrary: + vas Vihey 3 they are worth almost anythin 

best things, the classics in Art, Liter-' the men.who merely Bop” 

ature, Music and. sa stor, have always ! ee worth: less’ than’ nothing 
or hanging a door we ¥ wanta good job, 


‘And to iesbackled paver 


This is what a book can do; 
Make a boy again of you; 

, To the prairies of adventure 
It can take'you in an hour; 

Tecan chill your blood with danger 

To which long you have been a stranger, 
And cure all the ache of failure 

By the magic ofits power. 


in’ supposing 
bits’ that ever came out of ee Pan | that he knows what heis about, else’ 
Alley. ‘The publishers will never cease | why does he undertake it at all? 

to sell these classical compositions so! We suppose there will. always be a 
long as pianos are made and fingers host of poor workmen, butat least our 
row to play them. “Take any of ‘the ‘ young folks need not» recruit in that ! 
‘popular hits’—take the biggest’ seller army; it will usually be full sanyway. 
on any publisher’s shelf—what have The world surely has a right to expect 
you? Something thatlasts butaseason. our best id'the man who makes a 
It may run into millions and then die a habit of giving his best will find that as 
premature death; but the old masters a rule the world will appreciate his toil. 
goon forever==generation after genera- | The workman who does all his work 
tion—century after century—tmillions © well will find too, that the remunera- 
and millions and millions of copies, ' tion for faithful work is always higher 
and millions and millions of hearers than that for slipshod service. Aim 
down through the ages. So, Irepeat, high! ~Never be content with your 
from the monetary’ point alone, the) second-best. Put your best even into 
classics are, and always have been ' your smallest everyday task! 
the biggest sellers.”” ee NB 

In regard to literature it_was Hof. | Why People Fail 
man again who reminded me that the | Men fall for various reasons little 
Bible and Shakespeare have out-sold ' and big Most men fail because | 
every popular worl in the world’s ' they are lazy. 
history. He said, ‘‘More sple have} To be lazy maens to be late,to be 
bought these books, and fead them, | slovenly, to be a poor economist of 
than almostall otherbooks combined.”’ time’ to shirk responsibility. 

Even among the modern books Tt means to say of anything that is 
the simple, wholesome stories like clamoring to be done: *‘No, I'm 
“‘Pollyanna,’’ and ““Biack Beauty,’’ not going to do that, because it is't 
and “‘Daddy Longlegs,"’ that have my work.” 
sold in the hundreds of thousands, — Laziness is at the back of most of 
and are still popular. Just ashorttime 
ago I had a request from one of the 

wealthiest women in Canada to make 
up a list of books for her own reading 

He ;— ‘books like ‘Pollyanna’’’ was the 
had not only acted like a man, but he | ay in which she expressed her pref-' 
had won the way to his employer’ 


erence. One day last week a modern 
heart. Mr. Fisher trusted him ever| flapper’ confessed to me that the | 
after,and Jesse found him a kind mast 


This is what a book can do; 
Build and strengthen you anew, 
Give you fortitude and courage 
‘When above-a storm appears; 
It can fashion and re-make you 
So that fate can never break you. 
It.can comfort and console you 
‘When your eyes are wet with tears. 
—Edgar A. Guest 


What Jesse Accomplished 
(Continued from Page 1) 
tell you befcre you saw it. I am very 
sorry, sir.”” 

**Well, you might have waited till 
morning to tell me of your careless- 
ness,’’ said Mr. Fisher a little I-ss 
surily. *“There was no sense in keep- 
ing up so late.’” 

“Twas afraid, sir, if I put it off 
that I might be tempted-to say noth- 
ing about it. I tried to be careful, 
but it broke right in my hand.”” 

Mr. Fisher stepped impulsively 
forward, and gave him his hand. 
“There, Jesse, let’s hear no more 
about it,’’ he said.’ ““You area brave 
boy and have the mettlein you. The 
saw was an old one. Never mind. 
Go to bed now.’” And he opened 
the door for Jesse into the hall. 

Jesse had fairly conquered. 


minor causes are derivatives from that 
‘one great major causes. ¥ 
It is so easy to dream in the sun 
and let the world go by; to dawdle 
and procrastinate, till one wakes up— 
too late. 
If you are late, you waste other 
People’s time as well as your own. 
Lazy people have allthetime there 
id yet they haven't time to be po- 
lite. They disdain the forms of cere- 
mony that sweeten life. 
They are grouchy, surly, gruff, It 
pains them to be pleasant, to say thanks, 
‘omen ! and to smile. 
Just so long as the people demand, There is plenty of room at the bot- 
the best in Religion, in Literature, in| tom for the boy who never learned to 
Music and in Art, despite the tremen- | te polite. 
dous efforts made by those interested} To be deferential is not being ser- 
solcly in money-making to pervert vile. Itis respectful. 
their tastes, there is no room for argu-; It is the insignificant people who 
ments that the world is getting w . i fluff themselves up with a false and 
The trouble is that too much publicity ; foolish pride and are forever orating 
is given to the momentary and sensa- | from the flimsy and slippery platform 
tional success of books, songs, etc., of their own touchy dignity. 
which, through extensive advertising, | Failure is generally elective. It rests 
achieve a seeming popularity, and too with the man himself to decide wheth- 


night before she had put on her light 
and a faithful friend. —The Children’s ale everyone in the house had gune 
Visitor. ‘o bed and sat up for hours reading 
: biel a wonderful book!’? When I 
9 ) asked the name of the fascinating story 
[ smiled in glad relief when she told 
me it was Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little” 


Is the World Getting Better? 
By illign D. Milner 
A short time ago a minister told me 
that his son, who is) away at <ollege, 
had written to him to ask for some 
pointers for a debate, the subject be- 
iny “Resolved that the worid is get- 
ting better.’” Vhe boy had to take 
the negative side; and when telling me 
about it the minister laughed; told 
him that the next time he takes part in 
a debate on this subject he must see if 
he'cannot be chosen to represent the 
right side, the affirmative one!’” 
] looked-at him in surprise, because 
I had been of the opinion for some 
time that the world was not getting 
better, that, in fact, it was getting 
decidedly worse! I thoughtof Russia 
where the Bible is a forbidden book, 
and where, on Christmas .Day two 
years ago, an effigy representing God 
was carried at the head of a procession 
I thought of the present 
“‘jazz,’’ and of the number of 
recent books which have sold well 
which were unwholesome _ reading; 
and I wanted to protest to the minister 
that his son was on the right side of 
that debate because the world was get- 
ting worse: but I knew that a man as 
eminent as he is must be in close touch 
with world conditions; and so I kept 
silence. 
It was justa day or two after my 


of art in literature and music which’ the price.—Associated Press. 
have stood the test of time. And so} + ‘ 
Why Hurry - £ 


the impression is given that the world | 
“When you hurry—Hurry with 


is getting worse when the the, fact | 
that the best things are the real “‘best’ 2-6? Such was a placard hung up 
_ in a conspicuous place in a city street 


sellers’’ proves that suc. is not the 
“car. 


case. 

These admonitions are being con- 
tinually given to the public, because of 
the. prevalence of accidents in our 
large cities, and the tremendous loss of 
life associated with them. “It is said 


Room at the Top 
RY WILLIAM McMULLEN 
We read of a man the other day 
who was looking for someone to fill a 
fifty-thousand-dollar-a-year job, and he 
complained that he could not find one 
who could fill the bill. There were 
lots of two-thousand-a-year men, quite 
a few five-thousand-a-year men, but 
the fifty-thousand-year man was hard to 
chat with him that'l read in a western | find. Some may say that no man can 
newspaper that over in Russia the de- ,earn that much, but the man who 
mand for the forbidden Bible is so’ understands just how much a man in 
great that poor peasants onthe Siberian authority may save €, OF lose, i in a year 


dents could be prevented by a little 
reasonable care. A desire to reach 
their goal quickly is the motive which 
causes people to take risks. 

One is led to ask why the crowd is 
in such a hurry. Why this mad rush. 
to get somewhere? Would anything 
serious happen if we didn’t catch our 
Street car, and had to wait five minutes 


the lesser reasons for failure. The | 


that ninety-five per cent of these acci-|_ 


‘Why not? When aman undertakes bett 


Wa 
4 Tush is not Ais well done, 
et rate man, who thinks of wh 


i i 

rate ‘Pays to take time to ¢ 
sleep; aud even to be sick. Hi 
; Yariably. slights the job, and dy 
‘the man: who does it. 


those who persevere,’” and'aig 
higher authority says: “In due! 
we shall ‘reap, if we faint 
isn’t the horse which travels thes 
est mile that wears out the od 
in'a long day's journey. 
tennis player is the one who. 
last three sets in the match. 
difficulty with many is that 
tired and quit; others get tire 
they don't quit. The secret off 
a man’s success will be found a 
hisigreat ability, not in his ext 
opportunity, | but in his grim d 
ation. He “‘carried on.’ 
Sometimes it'seems as thoughid 
tiny were testing us. 
in the last shovelful of ‘ pay- 
Defeat is piled on‘ defear untily 
say, “There is nocbelp. for-h 
God;’’ and then, when all seems 
when hope is at its: lowest el 


enough or far enough. The las 
counted everything in that fateful} 
age. If Columbus had turned! 
ten minutes before they saw the 


continent. The question is, 
“*How far have you gone? but, “fi 


accomplished hjs purpose. 


Don’ tlook for the secret of s 


the man; forvassuredly the man 


little is given to the sales of those works "er he cares for success enough tu pay. 


Sead for Eres se OLY richly ilinstrated 


nas ra nace 3 


victory comes that startles the Wa 
Many a navigator sailed west bd 
Columbus; but none sailed quitel 


they would never have reached| 


you gone far enough?’” and thes 
man does not turn back until be 


in courts, colleges, schools, and a 
ee erefiiel bots Rael and Ss 


The ee be 


a 


a man’s surroundings; look fort 


is content to wait will be apt to! 
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‘The White Carnation - 
Here's to:the white carnation, 
© Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
EWalting a breath of perfume 
On the stony way of the street 
Binion a freight of gladness 
[> Wherever the'breezes blow; 
Here's tol the white carnation; 
Pure asithe virgin sriow. 


's the flower for mother, 


Flower torirain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 
Wear it/jin’ mother's honour, 
Pinned to'the coat's lapel; 

Wear it'in belt and corsage, 
/ For her that you love so well. 


For mother in lowly cabin, 
© Or mother ‘in palace hall, 
Isever the truest and dearest, 

‘And ever the best of all. 
n travail and pain she bore us, 

In laughter and love she nursed, 
And who that would shame the mother 
1s of all mankind'sccursed. 


| Tired and wan too often, 
© Weary and weak at time: 

But lara full of the courage 

4 thrills when the future chimes. 
© Mother with hands toil-hardened, 

| Mother in pearls and lace, 

“The light of heavenly beauty 


Shines in’her tender face. 


So here’s to the white: carnation, 

Wearjiton Mother's Day; 
Flower that blooms for mother, 
S Win a 


*s : 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
And to mother—bes 


The Sign of the Double Cross 


GOEL N his ragged clothes and batter- 
Syatmied hat, he stood in the rain 
land studied the marks on the 
gate post. “The: marks were 
merely two little crosses, scarcely 
visible, and might have been carved by 
aboy with a jack-knife. .To this un- 
kempt creature the marks were indi: 
putable evidence of danger. ‘They 
Were a warning sign, and in the hiero- 
phics of beggardom said plainly: 
“ross dog; cross woman.”’ 
There was nothing about the house 
that indicated such a condition. It 
‘as big; but it was neat and tidy, and 
the yard was well kept. Moreover, 
there was no dog in sight. 

It. was the last house on the: street, 

and his was the hunger of aman who 
has tramped a whole day through the 
rain with nothing to eat; so this un- 
Kempt creature was most reluctant to 
pass it by. Every door, in the town 
had been closed to him. Everywhere 
his pleading for a bite to eat had fallen 
on deaf ears. Even his offer to work 
was not heard. ‘Impending starvation 
made him desperate, and he decided 
to run ‘the risk. 
He entered the gate’ and. shambled 
around the house to the back. door. 
‘His eyes were on the alert for the dog 
that must certainly slide from under the 
Porch and pounce upon him. Great 
was his surprise to find his passage from 
the gate to the kitchen door unhamper- 
ed. Greater. still, was his _astonish- 
‘ment when his timid appeal for ~a 
bite to eat, ma'am, please,’ was 
Riven a: sympathetic ear by a kindly, 
isweet-faced woman. He appended 
his request with the: assurance that he 
would gladly work to pay for whatever 
Was given him. 


1 


| but\said nothing. 


woodhouse, telling him that when he 


meal he might come in and eat. 
It was queer—this remarkable show 
of hospitality. 


swered. 

-No dog? The man-was 
| He set 
ly to his work, and because she had 
| trusted his hon: 
be done, he split a big, round pile. 
Then he entered the house, and the 
woman invited him toa chair at the 
kitchen table, where a lot of tempting 
atables were set for him, 

He dropp: battered hat at his 
feet and slid into the chair, scarcely 
raising his eyes. He was young and 
muscular, aud kad it not been for his 
ragged attire and unshaven face he 
would have been good looking. 

The woman eyed him pityingly. 
‘There was a sparkle in his steel-gray 
eyes, a peculiar shapeliness and big- 
ness about his head, with its mass of 
brown curls, that did not belong to the 
ordinary tramp. {SHe'ssome mother's 
10.588 a 

to her sewing in the sitting room 
and left-him to his meal. 

Just as he eagerly clutched the cup 
af fragrant coffee the inner door open- 
ed and there was a patter of litle feet 
on the floor. An instant later a pair 
of merry brown eyes-gazed up ‘nto hi 
face, and a four-year old boy's voice 
piped out: ‘‘Hello, man!” 

‘The man shifted uneasil,y in his 
chair, but made no reply. Anyhow, 
he was very hungry; and when one is 
hungry it is annoying to talk 

The boy kept his ¢ upon the 
man. He had never seen a piece of 
beef attacked so viciously except by a 
half-starved dog. He waited some 
little time fora reply, and getting none, 
walked up boldly and touched the 
stranger on the arm with the grave re- 
mark: “‘Say, man, I said ‘Hello.’’” 

This demanded a reply, and the 
man tried to give it; buc his mouth 
was full, and the best that he could do 
was to smile and nod. 

This pantomine reply led th 
to make the futher inquiry: 
you talk, man? c 

The tramp grinned over his plate 
and replied instantly: “A little bit.”” 

Amply satisfied and with the un- 
questioning confidence of childhood, 
the boy dragged up a chair and seated 
himself at the other end of the table. 
“ty name's Robert, but they all call 
me ‘Boy Blue,’ ’’ the little fellow vol- 
unteered, looking into the stranger's 
Mace. ‘‘What’s your name?’ 

“Mine is Ralph, but they: call. me 
‘Brake-Rod Kink,’” the man replied 
with a smile. : i 

“Why do they call you that?”” ask- 
ed the little fellow. 

“Tes a long, long story,”” the tramp 
said with genuine gravity, dropping 
his eyes on the floor. 

“'T like stories,”” the boy remarked. 

But this one is too long,’ the man 
declared. ‘‘Tell me why they call 
you “Boy Blue.’ ” 


boy, 
‘Can 


The woman directed him to the | 


| ger asked innocently. 


And with a remem-}| 
| brance of the warning sign full upon 
him, the man took the “precaution to! 
|ask: ‘‘Where is the dog, ma’am, 


j please? He might attack me.’” ah. 
We have no dog,” the woman alt 


stly for the account to | s 


“a 


use I’m like Boy Blue. Don’t 


0 ' you' know: who Boy Blue was??? 
“had split enough wood to pay. for his | 


“No; Who was he?”’ The stran- 


“Why, he’s the’ little boy who. lost 
i quickly answered the lad. 
we quoted; 
“Where's the little boy who lost his sheep? 
He's under the haystack fast asleep." ** 

The tramp beamed upon him 
admiringly. 

“It's fun to sleep under a haystack,’? 


j prattled the boy. “‘I slept under one, 


once. Iwas out to Uncle Mark’ 
He lives on a farm. Did you ever 
a haystack?” 


" the tramp. confes- 
sed with evident amusement. 

“Wasn't it nice? All except the 
cockleburs. They got in my hair. 
Did they get in yours?”” 

“‘Just a few,”’ the man. answered. 
“ n 
‘Mamma had a dreadful time get- 
ting them out of mine. Did your 
mamma take them out of yours?’” 2? 

‘The smile left the man’s face, 
he compressed his teeth fiercel 
the question hurt. 
a nod of his head. 

“The other Boy Blue runned away. 
So did I one day when I was naughty. 
‘That's. when I was out to"Uncle 
Mark's, » Did you everkrun away?’? 

'Opee.?! said the stranger simply as 
Vhe gazed forlofnly outof the window. 
His hunger seemed suddenly to leave 
him, and the good breakfast was half 
forgotten. 

“My mami erme. Did 
yours come after you?’ ,The little 
fellow opened his eves wide and gazed 
into the man’s face. He did not see 
the tears that glittered on the stranger's 

When no answer came to his 
stion, he passed it over and prattled 
on. “It's awfll nice to be hugged up 
tight by your mamma when you've 
ranned away and she’s found you, 
isn’t it?”” 

‘The man lifted the coffee to his lips 
gnd choked on the hasty draught. 
Tears dripped into the cup, but he 
k on unmindful of them, 

“he boy excused the refusal to an- 
swer in his belief that the choking was 
genuine and continued his chatter. 

“"Cause I was a bad boy when I 
runned away, I was’ fraid my mamma 
would not love me any more. But it 
seems she jus’ loved me more’n 
after that. J was awful sorry I 
been naughty, and I told her so 
asked her to forgive me. I promised 
I would never run away n; and she 
forgived me and kissed me, Tfelt 
so good I cried* It’s funny How ma- 
ma can make you cry by being good 
to you, but they can. Didn't you cry 
when your mamma was good to you 
the time you runned away and she 
found you??? 4 

Asmothered groan burst from the 
stranger as he pushed his plate from 
him and guiltily dropped his head. 

“She hasn’t found me yet,’” he mut- 


His only reply was 


tered. 
In the little fellow’s breast beat the 
happy heart of achild, buthe was filled 
with the intuition, that something was 
wrong. ‘“Then you must be. lost,’’ 
he conjectured, his big eyes opening 
apprehensively. 
The downcast lock on the stranger’ s 
face assured the lad that his premoni- 
tion was true. 


| Honor Be to Mother 
| A face of kindliest’ beauty ; 
A heart of tenderest grace; 
A voice of sweetest cadence; 
A love naught can efface. } 


Hands tireless in their services 
Feet swift to come ard_ go; 
Ears turned to faintest whispers; 
Eyes keen to see and know. 


A love unlike all other; 
A friend of all most: true; 
O mother, precious mother, 


Alll honor be to you. 
Fred S, Shepard. 


“Could you find your way home if 
you'd try real hard??” 

“I guess I could,’” the man said. 

‘Then you’d better try. Your 
mamma will be awful worried. Mam- 
mas are funny that way, You just 
tel herthat you’re sorry, and promise 
he that you'll never run away any 
more. Won't you try it?”” f 

The stranger sat motionless. His 
breakfast, half eaten, was getting cold 
before him. But this, after all, was 
not the sort of fodd he craved. What 
his starving soul most negded was the 
nourishing food of a mother’s loveand 
a mother’s devotion. He gazed*in 
silence out of the window, his mind 
busy/with retrospect. He could feel 
the warmth of the gaze from the baby 
face across:the tableg” At last, with-an= 
apparent effort, he rose from his chair. 

“‘Ts you goin’ to see your mamma?”’ 
the little fellow questioned eagerly. 

‘Yes, my little man,’” he answer- 
ed resolutely. He reached for his hat 
and walked around to where the boy 
sat 

‘The lad’s mother came from the 
other room and looked in at the door 
just tranger stooped and kissed 
lightly the little fellow’s cheek. 

“‘Good-By, Boy Blue,’’ he said. 
“You've made a new man of me. 
I will go home to mother.’* 

“‘Good-by,’” the boy replied. ‘‘I 
hope you'll find her all right.’” 

‘The stranger passed out of the door 
and down, the walk, not with the 
shambling, hang-dog air of a beggar, 
with which he had approached the 
house only a short time before, but 
with the brisk step, the erect head, 
and the square shoulders of a man. 
He p; long enough at the gate to 
use his knife onthe warning sign. 
“I's alla mistake,’’ he muttered, 


“This 
; Cro! He scratched out one of the 
crosses and shaped the other into the 
form of a crude’ figure with wings. 
Instead of the former warning, the 
sign now reads: “‘An’ angel lives 
here.”” —Christian Observer. 
| eee 
Your Best Friend 

Better appreciate your mother be- 
fore your appreciation of her will be no 
kindness to her, and the post mortem 
regrets will be more and more of an_ 
agon the years pass on. Big head- 
stones of polished Aberdeen and the 
best epitaphs which the family put to- 
gether could compose and a garland ot 
whitest roses from the conservatory are 
often the attempt to atone for the 
thanks we ought to have uttered in 
living years and the kind words that 
would have done more good thanall 
the‘calia lilies ever piled up on the 
silent mounds of the cemeteries, 


is no house of the~ double * 


\ 


’ 


Soe 


4 


, Mother. 
Nobody knows of the work it makes 
"To Keep the home togethers 
Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
‘Nobody knows—but mother. » 
Nobody listens to childish woes, 
ae 
"8 pail y nat i— 
‘Nobody's hurt like mother. 
Nobowy knows of Ne sree care i 
stowed on baby brother; e : i 
v OS eccl aih rE: | he Til adie you just as soon) L I know whose prayers 
neers { : tl wri Ae Mother ot mine 
as { can, mother, and I’ll'write to you M tty 
Novo a as OL ee taught ‘twice a week, as I've. alway She 
rt 9 aS 3 
Notody | Eepws of | inetpattence sought, | Brother Ned is kind to.you, isn’t he, 
Nobody—only mother, jand you like living with him: and his 
F * ; 
Nobody knows of the anxious fears children?” : 
‘Lest darling may not weather i Yes, yes, my dear. . It’s only that 
‘The storm of life in after-years, - |Tlong to see you sometimes. But 


Rudyard Kipling. 


Nobody Knorr you're a good boy, Jimmy, and'l can} he seemed to be’ 
Come, let us kneel at the throne above “trust you.”’ until he died, for he kept saying. — sf 
F Rosas Se a ee Lite |) When the two left the car to enter | didn't get it done;’ but'she'll'_ know I 
f or that mectest ity smother Tove, he'depot, the mother wasleaning on | Meant to Anish it, won't she? 2 l 


ieThe Fireside. her son's arm, and he was leading her tell her so for she will’ be waiting for 
rie’ as carefully as though she were achild. | me,’”’and boys, he died’ with’ those it 
Ta nian Andinot one'lefe bebind in the car but | words on his lips. the square’ mile, | He put the number, 
“A Fine Gentleman it a degree of sympathy ie the little | When the men in the cutters yard} atten. I ers that Reason the | 
i if the young to show, Clcaomen sole pack to, Ren county, heard the story of the boy | the next | *Y<rag ty it yourself| wherever 
Pacers Jeane aged, Home, and at the same time, experienc- | day, they clubbed together, got a good aes But on the basis of ten | 
particularly when love shines straight eda thrill of admiration for ‘the boy | stone, inscribed uponiit the name of | D! tothe square mile, he figured | 
through it. _ who bestowed upon his mother such | the boy, which they succeeded in get- that the sparrows musteat, in the State | 
is tender love and respect. ting from the Superintend f of Towa ‘alone, eight hundred and 
The Fourteenth Street car stopped <¢q4¢ j, i 4 iperintendent ol the. d 
hi th reencaneeeeca, ja Helsia eulygnng gentleman,” the | Sunday School which the little “news-| Seventy tuns. of weeds a winter. 1 
at the CorneE One lovely summer, lady across the aisle murmured to her-| man attended, and underneath it the would not like to have to figure out } 
Tek ae orn heniseld woman self with a sigh of satisfaction, as the |touching, expressive words: ‘‘He | How, many acres of good land these | 
‘aicsta i orrinkled lazeianalgad eves car rounded the corner and the depot | loved his mother.’? weeds would have contaminated. 
“From the country" was written un- was, Hidden from Sab ane pice When the stone was putup the little 
mistakably on her person. ‘The sec- tae t thee howe A sh a lothes, | fellow’s Sunday School mates, as well 2 Icebergs 
‘ond was a boy of nineteen or twenty, LE GHD fudge by ssuredly it is] others, were present, and the} An iceberg is a very great mass 
slim, straight and irreproachably attir- not wise to judgeby appearances. Superintendent in speaking ta. them | of landice which has broken away from 
ed. He guided his companion to the Wat told how the little fellow’ had loved|a glacier or ice-sheet. ‘They are 
only vacant seat, and when she was He Loved His Mother Jesus and tried to please Him, arid gave | caused to break off by the motion of 
comfortably settled stood beside her. The following sketch of a ragged | utterance to this high ‘encomium: | the waves. Icebergs vary in size from 
The passengers viewed the new- newsboy w ‘o had lost his mother is full | ‘‘Children I would ratherbe thatbrave, | “ny cakelike ‘‘growlers’’ to great | 
comers with interest. ‘The boy was of touching interest. In tenderness of | loving little newsboy, ‘and lie here with | masses a mile or more in diameter. 
neatly dressed in city garb, while no- his affection for her, he was determined | that on my tombstone, than be king of About one-ninth of the iceberg is a- 
thing could have been plainer and more that he would raise a stone to her| the world and not love and respect my bove water. Arctic icebergs «have 
unpretentious than his companion’s memory. His mother and he had| mother. ‘The little newsman hasleft| been’ seen” 300 high. That ‘would 
attire. ‘Mother and son,’” the lady kept house together, ‘and been all’ to|a lesson to the. world.’?—Exchange | Means that there were 2,400 feet of 
across the aisle decided as she watch- ¢ach other, but now she was taken, ice ‘below water. Icebergs are very 
ed the two, adding with the hasty judg- and the little fellow’s loss was great. silt beautiful to look upon. Delicate 
ment that one will indulge in: ‘“And But getting a stone was no easy task, Items of Interest greens mingle with sapphire, with the 
he is such a fine young. gentleman I for his earnings were small. Butlove | {c takes 11 tons of beets to produce deeper colors in places where the 
suppose he- feels- half-ashamed. of is strong. Going to acutter's yard and | one ton of beet sugar. ~ | waves have eaten into the ice. Their 
her countryfied appearance.” finding that even the cheaper classes of 4 
Bur further developments made the stone were far too much for him, he A full grown elephant yields 120 
lady acknowledge to herself her error, 3 dene fixed upon a poke shaft et pounds of ivory, worth $300. 
and she mentally begged the “fine marble a part of an accident in the + by si b 
see Ena pe ni saa tor which the provcetor Kindly | gon ef Lacdon wer oni 15/000, | Setered rays of light from the sky on 
“Now, Jimmy, you'll take good care named such a low figure that it came the white surface of the ice. New 


of yourself when I’m gone,’’ sounded Within his means. 


‘The average amount of time which a | icebergs are being formed continually. 
ordely through the car as the ile old There was much yet to. be done, | M2" loses yearly by illness ts ten days, | It’ is; Greenland'e "great ice-cap\that 
woman looked up at the one standing but the litde fellow was equal to the) Athletes can seldom get life insur- fufhishes most of the Atlantic bergs. 
beside’ her! task. Next oy he couresed the stone | ance—their hears are usually strained. Ones afloat, they aesisced melted by 
away on a four-wheeles cart, an A e warmer ocean water and tbe sun. 
managed to have it put in position. aes pariah al Japan i Beales fer- Some large bergs, howey i have been 
e proprietor, curious to know what ye nown to travel mules and more 

Ger anal Soares tout aa kena the boy had done with the stone, vis- | Per cent of nitrogen. before wholly “disappeari 

we aan on the front of the ad's coar, {ited the cemetry one afternoon, and| “Jn America there is a copper mine Acai southrars aii 
and\this done, the hand fell genuly ; he thus describes what he saw and that hax ‘been worked continuously is Re aera Mienaachine, 
Fs ee boy's, which | "tree itis,” said the man in since prehistoric times. Often sailors can tell the approach of 
The b il a Ch ee charge; and sure enough, there was| It requires more than a century fora | an iceberg by the -presence of birds far 
didinet desta igihaadeah ut | Cure nument atthe head of one of |cedartree to grow large enough to | from land, by theiabsence of | waves, 
id not draw away his hand, though or by the Testy ov from ahorn or 


“Plltry to, mother. Don’t you 
worry,”” was the reply. 
Then a thin, brown hand reached 


bs y the larger graves. _ I knew it at once. yield a 30-feet telephone pole. 
his face flushed slightly as he met the | Just as it was when it left our yard I : a | whistle. Iceberg over twenty miles 
smiling eyes of the woman seated next | was going to say, until I got a_ little Sugar producing countries of the | fong have been sen in the Antarctic 
to his mother. Presently he drew the | "-arer tot and caw what the little | World are exporting 13, 000,000,000 | Ocean. 
r latter’s attention to somhe building they | chap had done. ~ I tell you, boys, that pounds of it to other lands each year. 
were passing. Thebettertosecit, she | when | saw it something blurred my | An Australian wood called yate 
Se stood upped se a $0, Aree! eyes'so I couldn't readit at first. The | said to be the sttongest known, and i 
fallen had he ay seed hicetai a a4 little man had tried tu keep the line | imported for automobile construction. 
herlewhere be Pi i at ch round | straight, and evidently thought capitals and ‘Tasmania are the largest producers 
er, where he Kept it until she was | would make it look better and bigwer, |, 1 North Pole must, once upon a of this rare white mineral, which hat 
Pease tee cate Ceca | for nearly every letter was a capital. | Um¢, have been ablaze with heat and} been found unbeatable for. pointing 
__ I declare, you know every place, | I copied it, and here it is, but ‘you verdure, Fossils brought back from | pen nibs, but owing to the high co! 
: Jimmy!’’ she said proudly, looking | must see it onthe stone to appreciate the Antarctic mainland show that the |i, only used for the most expe! 
around the car as though fog confirma- | it. = | South Pole once had a climate equally | pens: For the cheaper varieties alloys 
tion of her statement. But not long s: as warm, for there iscoal in the’ land | hive to. be used, but even these contain 
could she keep her eyes off her boy, My mOTHER which forms the icy grave of Captain | 5 small percentage of osmiridium’ or 
and presently, as she gaved fondly at SHEE DIED LAST WEEK Scott and his comrades. The fact that | iridium’ (one of its component metals) 
him, she exclaimed: SHEE WAS ALL J HAD. the Norsemen are now. getting Spitz-| 9 give the neccessary hardness. 

i *ye always said you look best in | SHEE SED SHEAD Bee wal TING | bergen coal in thousands and thou- 
that kind of a tie, Jimmy. You must Fur : e sands of tons is, then, something to in- 
wear blue right straight along when | And here boys, the lettering stopped. | spire more than wonder at their com- 
Vr m not hereto see to you’’ | After'a while I went back.to the man | mercial enterprise; it servesto conjure 

‘So I will, mother, if it pleases you,’’ in charge and asked him what further] up a picture of a world around the 
was the satisfactory answer. he knew about the little fellow . who | Poles such asthe mind can hardly con- 

‘I hope we're not nearly tothe sta- brought the stone. ceive to-day. . 


Osmiridium is the hardest metal in 
the world, and the heaviest. It is 
absolutely: acid-proof. South Africa 


Feeling is the locomtive, but: belief 
is the track on whichit runs. It makes 
a big difference what we believe. 
The best way to be cheerful is to 
minister to the good cheer of others, 


Ss. 
exe locals are intended to be 
exercise and a means for developing 
use’ of correct/and f; 
y are’ written by the pu 


tar road. My pants were tom a little, | 
hurt my left elbow also. ‘Sonietines 

Trode along the street to Ian’ Simp-| 
son's house: 2 


Tan was very much sur- 


the tree around ‘our ‘school. Next 
month Mr. Cole will tell ‘the boys to 


Engl 

then'corrected and revised under the direc” 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for. 
the form in which they finally appear. 


Miss Cargott's Crass. 
~The Welland Canal 

Twouldlike to tell you about the 
* Welland Canal. | [t is over twenty-six 
miles long: It was built by the Dom- 
Inion Government because the lake 
steamers could not sail up the Niagara 
River. Itis a very rapid river with a 
great falls on it, so the canal has been 


cut 

‘The men took down the old 
and built‘new.ones. They are using 
large steam-shovels to make the canal 
deeper and wider. There is a lock 
every mile ‘or'so up the canal. Last 
summer Lock Number Six was:almost 
finished but it fell down and crushed 
eight men. My.home is two blocks 
north of the Welland Canal. Some- 
times on Sunday I! go to the park to 
watch the big boats and listen to the 
band, | There is a beautiful bandstand 
near the bridge. They will finish 
1G 


A Real Good ‘Lime 

I would like to tell you about agood 
time that I had with some friends: 
Last summer my brother went to To- 
ronto to attend a convention. He ask- 
ed Joe Goldman if he and a few 
more boys would goto_ my home to 
play softball with the Churchill team 
and they did so. My brother went 
home. 

Soon he got a letter from Joe Gold- 
man and he told him that he would go 
there on July 29th. 1 was glad that 
he decided to come,to my home. 

My brother and mother worked very 
hard to have everything nice for the 
nine deaf boys. At four o'clock we 
looked fer the cars. We. were very 
anxious to see them. About 4.30 

“o'clock they arnived’at Churchill. We 
talked with them. At6 o'clock we had 
avery, very fine supper. After sup- 
per the boys went to the Churchill 
Park. Churchill won by the score of 
20 to 6. After the game the boys, my 
brother and I went to Barrie to the 
movies. We went home at 110’ clock. 
My father brought three boys to my 
home to sleep and Roy Bowen invit- 


ing we got up at 9 o'clock. About 
100’clock Tom Goulding took my 
motherto the lake. At 10.15 o'clock 
we went to Roy Bowen’s house. At 
noon we went to Washago Beach. It 
was beautiful. Ineversaw itbefore. I 
was glad to see it. Then we went to 
Collingwood. Then we went to Camp 
Borden. I saw many places. At 
5.30 o'clock we went to Barrie and 
went to acafe. After supper we went 
home. ‘The deaf boys went back 
home. I had a very good time. 
Wallace Sloan. 


A Bicycle Experience : 

I would ‘like to tell about. a nice 
bicycle which my brother, Dominic: 
bought. He did not buy it at the 
Sporting Goods store. He bought it. 
ata sale. It was rather cheap. He 
used. fo sell newspapers in the city 
‘on Sparks and O'Connor Street. _ He 
carned money to buy the bicycle. Early 
in September my brother had twenty- 
two.dollars and he bought his bicycle. 
Ina few minutes he rode home on. it 
and he enjoyed riding it. It is called 
“'Perfect.'? [It ran good and fast. I 
Certainly enjoyed riding on it, too. I 


ed six boys to his home. In the morn- |. 


asked my brother if he would lend itto 
me. Before I couldride on it very 
well, [upset with it and slipped on the 


prised when he saw that I had abicycl 
| He rode on it for a few are 7 


had a jolly time riding on the bicycle: 
James Cecchini. 


Birds I Have Seen This Spring 
I think birds love to live in the count- 
Ty because itis very quiet there. If 
the birds live in the city, they would 
be frightened because the city is so 
noisy. I have seen many birds this 
spring. Some'of them are building 
their nests in the ‘trees around the 
Main Building. Some of the birds 
which I have seen are robins, crows, 
blackbirds, gulls, downy woodpeckers, 
cowbirds, *meadowlarks, wild ducks, 
bronzed-grackles, brown. creeper, tree 
swallows, house ‘sparrows, horned- 
larks, cepilean warbler, bobolinks, 
ruby-cro jed knight and red-winged 
blackbirds. I keep looking for many 
new birds. Ihave a bird book with 
colored pictures and itis very useful in 
finding the names of the birds. I hope 
that I shall find some others soon. 
Dennis $. Armes. 
Fishing 

T would like to write a picture story. 
Mr. Smith lived in a town near Lake 
Ontario. He hada wife two sons and 
two daughters. They were a very 
happy family. Mr. Smith had a dry 
goods store. On May 24th he planned 
to goto the lake shore forthe day Mr. 
Smith bought a pair of rubber boots, 
raincoat, fishing-basket and a fish pole. 
He was busy getting ready. Mr. Smith 
with his two boys went to hunt fish 
worms. The two girls helped their 
mother make some sandwiches for 
lunch. § 
Soon a lovely new car came to their 
home. Every one was surprised but 
Mr. Smith. He had boughta fine new 
car for his family. Soon they were all 
in the car. When they reached the 
Jake Mr. Smith began fishing and be- 
fore long he had caught several fine 
trout. They cooked them for dinner. 
Rose Benedict. 


A Flower Bed 

I would like to tell you a story from 

apicture. Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 
their little son lived in a bungalow 
which was beautiful. All winter Mrs. 
Brown took care of her plants. When 
the people passed their house, they saw 
some geraniums on the window-sill. 
They were lovely. 
In early summer Mr. Brown dug 
a flower bed near the side of the house 
and Mrs. Brown planted some flowers 
in it. One warm day Mrs. Brown put 
onher garden hat,rubber gloves and 
apron. Then she carried the plants to 
her garden. She took the plants out of 
the pots and planted them. While she 
was doing so, she saw her little son 
fixing his toy: autotand she smiled. Mr. 
Brown came home from work and he 
went to the garden. He told his wife 
that the garden was lovely. After supper 
he cut the grass. The lawn was very 
neat. 

One day some people, who were 
passing, said, ‘' How lovely the flowers 
are??? Mrs. Brown cut off, some 
flowers and brought them to her sick 
friend who was ill in the hospital for 
a long time. Ope Sunday Mrs. Brown 
brought some flowers to the church. 
The minister liked ema thanked 

. Brown for her kindness. 
Me . Gladys S. Clark. 


Spring 

March twenty-first was the first day 
of spring, We were very happy. be- 
cause we were tired of winter. We 
wanted to see the beautiful flowers 
and birds. Soon the people will plant 
their flowers and vegetables.. We play 
baseball and other field sports. We 


,| if warm, perhaps we shall go to the 
bay to swim. | Some birds which I 


‘Cut the grass and rake the leaves. In 
about three weeks the leaves will begin 
to'grow. When they are large, they ! 
are\very beautiful. When the water! 


have seen this spring are robins, crows, 
blackbirds, gulls, cowbirds, wild ducks, 
bronzed-grackles, song-sparrows, fox- 
sparrows, bank-swallows, tree-swal- 
lows and grey-cheeked-thrushes. 


James Farrance. 


Intermediate Kaseball 

Elwood Bell talked to the boys about 
the intermediate baseball league. - He | 
chose four captains. They are Ernest | 
Maitre, Arthur McShane, Rene La-| 
tour and I. Mr. Lally named the! 
teams, the Bambinos, Twinks, Adan- 
acs and Blue Meteors. I am the cap- 
tain of the Bambinos. 

Last Wednesday afternoon the | 
Bambinos and the Twinks played base- 
ball. It was our first game. The 
Bambinos won by the score of 21 to 7. 
In the second game the Adanacs de. 
feated the Bambinos by the score of 
21 to 17. I was pitcher and my team | 
played very well. I want the Bam. 
binos to play very hard to win the 
championship of the Intermediate 
Baseball League. NextFriday after- 
noon the Bambinos will play baseball 
against Blue Meteors. JI hope; 
the ground will be dry and that. we | 
shall have a good game. 


Sunnyside Beach 

L-would like to tell you about Sunny- 
side Beach. 

Last summer I went to Sunnyside | 
Beach to swim and there were a great 
many people there. We often have; 
lots of fun there. I used to go in the 
whip and it was a wonderful ride. 
‘There is a dancing pavilion but I did 
not go there because it was for big 
people. It is a lovely place and I love: 
to look at it: Some Japanese lamps hang 
around the pavilion and make it bright 
and pretty. When my sister Lucille 
and Uwere having ride at Sunnyside 
Beach our friends came and met us 
there. They asked us if we would like 
toarideintheircar. We were deligh- 
ted and we had along ride home. Ten- 
joyed myself very much. 

I think [shall go their again. 

Doris Breen. 


Going Home 

Many. pupils came to school. last 
September and worked very hard study- 
ing and writing their lessons all year. 
The teachers taught them many new 
lessons in geography, history, language 
and other things. Every day they put 
their books and pencils into their bags 
and carried them to the residences and 
at night’ they wrote their homework. 
Theft had very hard work. Every 
morning they polished their boots 
and went to school. They lined up 
and went into their class-rooms. The 
teachers and they said, ‘‘Good Morn- 
ing’? to, one another. After school 
they played games or they went to the 
‘Assembly Hall for movies. If the wea- 
ther was fine they played out of doors. 

Soon the pupils will be busy getting 
ready for home. . They will put their 
clothes in their trunks, The boys will 
carry their trunks to the front side- 
walks. The men will bring their busses 
and put trunks on them and carry them 
away to the station. The pupils will 
‘be glad to go homé again, Some pu- 
pils will go home in the morning, some 


hall pick some flowers in the woods. | 
fe nal So cee ane eee | 


An Imaginary Story, 


An unkind’ king and queen lived 


in a castle, which was’ beautiful. 
They had two children. One ‘of 
them was seven years old and the 
other ‘one was nine years old. The 
king and queen were always thinking 
of getting more money. Everybody who 
lived near their home, knew they 
were very stingy. _ Everybody was 
displeased with the m. 
my morning the queen told 
The 
water in the field. was very deep. 
Their home was about two miles 
from ‘the school. Then the rain 
poured very hard. One of the child- 
ren couldnft’see and he got lost in the 
bushes... Qhe other one arrived at the 
school. In the afternSon one child 
came home without his brother. The 
queen asked him where his brother 
was ahd he said he was lost ‘in the 
woods. His parents punished ‘him 
for leaving his brother hehind. Soon 
afterwards he wished to'go away from. 
home as his parents were very cruel 
to him. 
Early one morning he got up and 
left his home. He went to England 
d lived with his aunt. When. the 
and queen gor'up, they went in 
his room but he was notthere. They 
were very much surprised. They 


j looked all around for him but they. 


couldn’t find him. When he grew 
tobe a bigboy, he went back home. 
When he came to the door, his 
mother and father didn’t know him. , 
He said, ‘‘Youare my mother.’” She 
said, “‘Oh No, [ do not remember 
‘ou’? Soon they knew him. They 


oy 
Bogdan Agopsowicz. cried because they had been cruel to 


im when he was a small ‘boy. He 
forgave them. They were very'sorry. 
Then they lived happily for ever 


A Picnic 

Last summer *one beautiful bright 
day, [bought a new bathing-suit and 
some boys and I went to the bridge to 
swim. We played ingbe water. One of 
the boys invited me to go with his fam- 
ily fof'a picniogl ran home. I got on my 
clean'clothes and my mother gave me 
some lunch. I’met Buddy and Rothan 
at their porch. Their mother madeya 
lunch for the picnic. We got in her 
Chrysler car and rode a long way tothe 
picnic grounds. We swam near the ra- 
pids on the St. Lawrence-River. Later 
we played a great many games. We 
felt very tired. At supper we had sand- 
wiches; lovely cakes, lemonade, oran- 
geade,many kinds of candy and many 
other things. We enjoyed.the eats very 
pmuch. At8 o'clock we arrived at my 
home. I thanked them very muth.: I 
told my mother that 1 hada good time 

atthe picnic. 
Rene Joseph Latour. 


A Visit 

Last summer I had a very enjoyable 
time at Niagara Falls and Welland. 
The days were very hot. One day in 
July my sisters told me that we would 
go to St. Catherisne to see my brothers. 
We went by car and stayed there for 
one week. On July 24th my brother 
took us to see Niagara Falls to see the 
deaf boys and girls there from Toronto 
and other towns. I saw James Mat- 
thews. At noon he went to the hotel 
for lunch. He told me that he would 
see me after lunch but he went to the 
N.E.N.Y. I did not know about him 
going to the U.S. I was disappointed. 
‘At night my brother took me to Well- 
and. We stayed there for one day. 
After dinner we went to see Willie 
Tryon. I was.glad to'see him again. 
Iwenttohis home fora while. I asked 
him if he was enjoying his holidays. 
When I was going home, I saw the 
Welland Canal to Port Colborne. We 


in the afternoon and some in the 
night. 


Franklin DeShetler. © 


enjoyed our trip very much. 
Kurven Foster. 


after. Maragaret Brent. 
— 
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The Threefold Ideal 

A. noted educator has said that 
“*Wisdom is knowing whatto do next. 
Skill is knowing how to doit. Virtue 
is doingit.’’ “This seems to epitomize 
the whole matter, and embodies in few. 
words the threefold purpose of educa- 
tion. Formerly, the imparting of know- 
ledge was almost the whole of teach- 
ing, a well stored mind almost the 
whole of education. Now mental 
development is the ideal in the acade- 
mic part of our work. The best edu- 
cated child in a school is not the one 
who knows the ‘most, but the one 
who knows best how to use his mental 
powers so as to be able to continue his 
own education after he leaves school, 
and who has the most perfect mastery 
over all his physical, mental and moral 
capacities. 


No one is well educated when he 


graduates from school or college, or | 


even university. When he has reached 
mature years, with what amusement, ; 
perhaps humiliatign, does a man read | 
over again his graduation thesis, and | 
recall his freely-expressed and very 
positive views on the great questions of 
the day and the great verities of life! 
What then seemed the essence of wis- 
dom, the last word on:these great-sub- 
jects, seems like child's seal to 
him now. He has travelled a fong, long 
way since then, Education,’ he has 
found, did not end with graduation. It 
is life-long process to everyone who 
wishes to make the most of his talents 
and aptitudes. Many aman who never 
went past\the public school, is vastly 
better educated than many another who 


had the privilege of a full university | 


course. The one has been always atit, 
using every possible opportunity for 
self-improvement, adding constantly to 
his store of knowledge, gaining daily in 
mental development and in maturity of 
judgement. The other, on the con- 
trary, has stood still. “Has stood sti 
did we say? This isan egregious mis- 
statement. There is no possibil of 
standing still. If we are not advancing, 
we are surely going backward. A high 
school or college or university course 
gives aman an enormous advantage 
over the one notso favored, but its 
chief advantage is not the actual amount 
of information obtained, but the super- 
ior mental equipment it affords, the i 
spiration of association with men of in- 
tellectual eminence, the quickening of 
the mental processes by the contact of 
mind with mind, and the power that 
has been acquired of making the best 
possible use of every capacity of body 
and mind. 

Bur this is only one phase of an all- 
round education. Weare now begin- 
ning to realize the importance of voca- 
tional training. 


4 


This is a comparatively 
recent development, and more and 
more itis becoming recognized thatthe 
children should be trained in skill of 
eye and hand, and even should be 
made proficient in some trade or art or 


for itis primal and fundamen : 

in its widest ‘sense should 
always precede the vocational in ‘edu- 
cational <ideals. The penddlum may 
have to swing back and forth for some | 
time before the perfect balancs of sane 
equilibrium is found: 

We said that mental development 
must come first. By this we Meantin 
its relation to technical training. But 
of course neither of these is of chief im- 
portance. Virtue, morality, the ethi- 
cal and the spiritual, must stand su- 
preme. In every department of edu- 
cation, in every period of school life, 
the moral development of the child 
should have.chief and first considera- 
tion. Yet how often is this neglected! 
Without this, the others may become, 
in countless instances have become, 
but instruments of evil and vice and 
crime. 

This truth is writ large in the whole 

providential order of the universe. All 
down through the ages, in the history 
of all the empires of this past, this great 
verity is taught, that when the material 
and the sensual take precedence over 
the moral and spiritual, inevitable 
decay will follow, and’? mene, mene 
tekel,upharsin’” is written in Jetters of 
fire upon the walls of pride and power 
and arrogance. This jis the real phil- 
osophy of history, hecereat, dominant 
outstanding lesson chught in all human 
records. And tonationsas to persons, 
there comes the searching question, 
‘What shallit profit a man if he 
{gain the world and lose his own 
soul?”’ 
It should be the supreme aim of 
| every school and college to impress on 
| every child the vital truth that it is bet- 
| ter to be good than to be wise or clever 
or great; that character transcends in- 
tellect; that probity is better than 
riches; thathe that ruleth his own heart 
is greater than he that taketh a city; 
that love is the régnant principle and 
kindness the most potent force in the 
universe; that sin is a reproach to any 
people and that nation only is great 
and blessed and enduring whose God 
is the Lord. 


. Education is Learning To Do 
Hupert Work 

What constitutes education is * still 
an open question. 

lam familiar with the definitions in 
the dictionary, both obsolete and mo- 
dern. All of them are too brief to be 
dequate. Indeed, the varieties of edu- 
acation are so many that only principles 
could be cited. 

Ability to make a livi 
necessity for an education. 
man can accomplish this-he is educa- 
ted to a degree. Qualifications of a 
person to adapt himself to the environ- 
meant in 
test of his intellectual equipment and 
might be termed his education. 


So many different factors enter into 


an education of any sort. Character, 
mentality, and training, supported by 
willingness to serve, are the essentials. 


No man is great in history unless he 
was able and willing to serve with and 
Human relations are fund- | 


for others. 


amental to all other questions in this 
‘The Great Physician, after j 
“A 


world. 
reciting law by negation, ‘sai 
new commandment [ give unto you, 
That ye love one another."’ 
thought p: 


motes civilization. 


Any manual industry has its educa- 


tional value. Ittrains the eye and the 


ig is the first 
When a 


hich he finds himself is the | b 


That 
ved to be the basic essen- 
tail to civilized existence and the well-' 
spring of education which in turn pro- 


other is the art of science app! 

art and science ef education combined 
is the present-day need. Tt has sug- 
gested manual training schools, voca- 
tional training, the teaching of trades 
in the public schools. _ Allin response 
to the latent realization that’ the’ pur- 
pose of education is that it shall ‘first 
bring social independence and open the 
door to positions as high as the indivi- 
dual has adaptability to occupy. 

Shakespeare, Burns, Lincoln, Rock- 
efeller, Schwab, Hill, and a score of 
others, great men of their ‘time were 
not college men. College education 
is not enough. We should not depend 
upon it, College is an opportunity, but 
it will not be what goes into us in Col- 
lege, but what comes out of us after 
leaving college that will fix our place 
in the world. i 
So many college graduates rest upon 
their diploma. Graduation does not 
mean one has ‘finished. Commence- 
ment means that we have only been 
made Teady to begin; to start out on 
life’s journey qualified to look into the 
phases of life closed to. our associates 
who were deprived of school privileges. 

I once heard a man regret that he 
was unfamiliar with words he needed 
to express new thoughts that came to 
him. Words are tools for the mind, 
and familiarity with them can best 
come from schools and contact with 
schooled people. - A college educa- 
tion should provide the vehicles. for 
thought, not open to men who. have 
few words. 

But they are not enough. Parrots 
can talk. The significance of words 
and their relation to each other is_in- 
tellectual education raised to the Nth 
power, but this educated status. is. but 
the preliminary to the purpose of ed- 
ucation. Except for teaching, its pur- 
pose is to Jay a foundation upon which 
a developed superstructure may arise. 

1 would emphasize the importance 
of the habit of learning. The func- 
‘tion of a teacher is to direct and cor- 
jrect. We should master something 
for ourselves. No mental discipline 
comes from being told a fact.’ That 
is hearsay. It is not our own and 
is worth only what the property of an- 
other may be. If we can read, the 
world is open to us; if we can write, 
we may convey our thoughts to others. 


Good, or Evil 
How much crude, half-true and 
wholly false philosophy is taught in 
some of the current poems, as well as 
other forms of literature. We have 
before us‘a poem, which we have seen 
in many Papers, entitled ‘‘Whatever 
is, is Best."’ “This, of course, is palp- 
jably false. Such a poem might pass 
} currency among the, Mohammedans, 
with their belief in  ‘‘kismet’’—that all 
that happens, whether good or bad, is 
j by the will of Allah, but it is not ac- 
' ceptable doctrine in more enlightened 
lands. 
| Most of the diseases that afflict hu- 
i manity are the result of wilful neglect. 
or wilful sin, Is ill-health, so caused, 
{“best??? Every day we read of ac- 
cidents caused by reckless or drunken 
‘drivers, of murders and robberies and 
Fall forms of crime. These, surely, 
are not “‘best.’? All down the ages the 
vast majority of mankind have been 
ground down by cruelties and oppres- 
sions and injustices of all kinds; and 


h Divine Prov. ‘| 
WS overule the 


the. world: 
God's” 
delayed, and sometimes frustrated, and 
the eecablisimnehe of His) Kingdom on 
the earth been delayed by men’s choice 
of evil father than good. 

Had every human being all down 
the ages done righteously and lived 
virtuously, so that the divine plans 
could have been carried out, this earth 
would have been a paradise indeed in- 
stead of the inferno it ‘so often has | 
been even in our day. In that case it 
would doubtless be true that “’What-~ 
ever is, is Best.”, 


Repetitions 


After all, “genius is but the infinite 
capacity for taking pains.’’ And one 
of the pains that teachers of the deaf 
must voluntarily endure, 1s: that of 
constant repetition. We must take | 
nothing for granted., 

The hearing child has facts, lang- 
uage, information of all kinds, repeat- 
ed to himin innumerable forms. Much 
of this he absorbs almost unconsciously 
through the ear without any deliberate 
attempt on the part of those around 
him to convey these few ideas. The 
little deaf child glesns his knowledge 
through the eye alone, admittedly a 
slower channel of communication to 
the brain than the ear, and. the eyes 
must depend largely upon the, consci- 
‘ous effort of those who love the child 
sufficiently to speak directly to him. 
He loses all chance repetitions. We 
must make those up to him in schvol. 
We must explain constantly, and re- 
peat our explanations even at the nsk 
of being tiresome. _ How often we 
hear the inexperienced teacher ex- 
claii “‘Johnny Jones is so stupid! 
I taught him that very thing last week, 
or last month, or-even last year, asthe 
case may be—and now he can't re- 
member it!’’ [s it not rather the 
teacher who is stupid, when she fond- 
ly thinks that one explanation will suf- 
fice for all time? The very simplest 
things.are the biggest stumbling blocks 
to the deaf child, because the teacher 
takes it for granted that he understands. 
Ask questions about the lesson. Make 
it alive. Be enthusiastic yourself, and 
you will create enthusiasm ‘in your 
pupils. Incidentally drill, drill, drill 
—don’t let them know that they are 
being drilled. Letthe constant drops 
of. repetitions sink ip, and eventually 
you_may hope to opi ¢ way forthe 
spontaneous fountain Oglanguage. 
—Elizabeth Peet, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Gallaudet College: 


What is needed in the education of 
the deaf is not so much the ‘scientific 
spirit’? asthe self-sacrificing Christian 
spirit that characterized the pioneers 
in our work—Gallaudets and others. 
We need more of the spirit that builds “ 
character in our pupils—that makes. 
men and women. I is recalled that 
the schools of Germany were full 
of the “‘scientific spirit’” at the time 
of that nation’s mad plunge into the 
World War..—Alabama Messenger. | 


These are good words and true. 
Good character is the finest product 
of any school. "Ic is better than an Ap- 
pollo-like body or the greatest artistic 
skill, or ar encyclopedic knowledge, 
or the highest. mental development. 


Tue Cawapian © 
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Home News 


Evelyn Babad, Willie Abrams and 
Sidney Wall went to their homes for 
the celebration of the Jewish Passover. 


The final tests for the pupiis of the 
High'School ‘class will be held the 
latter part of this month. They are 
doing intensive workin preparation. 


Lucy Buchan will ery the examination 


set in May as a requirement for en-| 


trance into Gallaudet College. 


—Four of our intermediate boys 
brought honours to our school by 
winning the inter-school relay race 
last Thanksgiving Day. The Deacon 
Cup, the crophy for that race, was 
presented at a banquet and prize night 
at the Y. M. C. A. on April 24th. 


As the boys were unable to be{ 


present a representative from O. 5. D. 
received the cup and it will be officially 
presented here. This is the second 
year our boys have won the trophy. 
‘The winning team are Bob Thomp- 
son, Nichola Jasson, Kurven Foster 
and Francis Meyette. We hope to 
Continue ‘our‘efforts next year. 


Forty of the intermediate boys are 
having some good healthful fun in their 
softball league. The teams are the 
Bambinos, the Twinks, Adanac and 
the Blue Meteors. Many of the boys 
are playing for the first time in an or- 
ganized School league’and ‘their play 


has been quite erratic tending to pile | 


up high scores. Butnow that the first 
round is over we should see much 
better fielding. There follows the 
result thus far. 


Bambinos 21 Twinks 7 
Blue Meteors 8 Adanac 4 
Adanac 21 Bambinos 17 
Blue Meteors 12 Twinks 12 
Adanac 14 Twinks 1 


2 
Blue Meteors 14 Adanac 6 
Bambinos 27 Twinks 8 


The senior softball league, composed 
of the Campus Cats, Park Nine, Roy- 
als and Patriots, got away toa very early 
start but continued rains and cold 
weather caused a ten. days’ interrup- 
tion. The second round is now in 
progress. The pitchers are away below 
par due to the cold which also makes 
the fielders less effective. With the 
advent of warm weather much better 
ball will be played. To date the scores 
are: 


Campus Cats12 = Park Nine 6 
Royals Patriots 

Park Nine 12 Royals 9 
Campus Cats 12 Patriots 10 
Park Nine 16 Patriots 4 
Royals. 8 Campus Cats 10 
Park Nine 11 Campus Cats 7 
Royals 18 © Patriots 9 
Park Nine 15 Royals 8 
Campus Cats 16 Patrio’s 1 
Campus Cats 14 Park Nine 7 
Patriots 5: Park Nine 5 


Each year, one vicious habit rooted 
out, in time ought to make the worst 
man good.—Franklin. 


jess is found in ‘making others ! 


Progress in Other Schools 
Among the schools that have rec: 


yhpma School, a $120,000 primary bu- 


| School hascompleted a fine gymnasi- 


and Holman ~of Nashville, Tenn. 

“The former is an alumnus of the 
school. ‘, \ 

The Nort kota School has just 
dedicated a neW Industrial School build- 
; ing of two stories and basement, cost- 
ing $ 50,000. Itis 52 by 128 feet, 
Vand contains 13,554 square feet of 
| floor space not including the basement. 
The Lowa Schoo! is planning anew 


{of $190,000 has been granted by the 
present session of the Legislature: also 
$50,000 for a wing to Primary Hall 
{and $40,000 for new equipment in all 
departments. 3 


~, Preventing Deafness 
~ The prevalence of deafness in chil- 
dren in the United States is appalling. 
Untilthe American federation of or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing in- 
vestigated the matter, no one would 
have believed that-there were over 3, 


try. Yet such is the fact, and parents 
should be held responsible and made 
tosee that as much attention should be 
paid to the ears as to the teeth and to 
the eyes. : 

How can this ueafnessin children 
be prevented ? Parents should real- 
ize that repeated colds in the head, 
recurrent earaches or discharges from 
the ear will, sooner or later, result in 
an-impairment in hearing that it will be 
difficult to overcome. 

Much of such trouble can be avoid- 
ed by the thorough removal of toffsils. 


‘The tonsils have a cendency to cause 


ong other things cause a direct block- 
age of the tubes going to the ears, thus 
interfering with proper passage of air. 
How can one tell if little ears are 
growing deaf? Inattention of the 
child should not be treated with punish- 
ment but by having the ears examined. 
In this age of miracles, a combination 
phonograph and ear testing machine 
has been invented for examining the 
ears of school children so that 40 chil- 
dren can be examined at onetime. Soit 
is possible for a,teacher in the school 
or aschool nurse to examine children 
at periodic intervals and weed out those 
whose ears show a definite hearing 
defect. Correctional treatment at this 
time may mean that your child will be 
kept from leading a life of needless 
misery—be kept from isolating -him- 
self from human contacts that come 
only from intellectual companionship 
‘and hearing the other person accurate- 
ly when he speaks. —Harold M. D., 
of The Gorgas Mémorial Institute. 


“Knowledge,’” says Samuel John- 
son, ‘‘is.of two kinds: we know a 


| subject ourselves, or we know where 


we can find information upon it.” 
The President of a Canadian univer~ 
sity often tells his student that the well- 
educated man is not necessarily one 
who possesses a great store of know- 
ledge, but one who knows just where 
he can lay his hand on the ‘inform- 
ation he wants. 


school building, and an appropriation’ 


000, 000 deafened children in our coun- 


repeated infections and adenoids am-} 


Very. Satisfactory Employees 

‘Deaf-mutes that apply here for 
employment are given the same con- 
Sideration as any other applicants. As 
@ matter of fact, we have several in 
our employ at the present time.’” 

The \above is the substance of a 
letter from the Hudsori Motor Co. 

A letter from the Studebaker corp— 
oration states: “It has never been the 
Practice of this corporation to discrim- 
inate against the deaf. We have a num- 
ber of them in our employ at the 
Present time and they have proved very 
satisfactory employees.”” . 
~ Letters from the following corporat- 
ions express practically the same senti- 
ment: Cadillac, Chevrolet, Ford, 
Packard, Paige-Detroit. 

If there is any discrimation against 
the deaf we have failed to discover it. 
—Michigan Mirror. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 
Whether the hard of hearing child 
should be sent ‘to a school for the 
deaf or not, is a subject we often hear 
discussed by teachers of the deaf. 
From our own experience, we would 
say that generally speaking, if the child 
is in an atmosphere requiring the use 
of good English, it is a wise and proper 
procedure. Results are the best answ 
to the question. Recently we recciv- 
ed the followingacknowledgment from 
the father of a boy who entered our 
* sixth grade a few months ago, ‘‘He 
looks fine arf his speech is 100% 
better. More power to you people."” 
A girl who entered our High 
School department this ycar, demon- 
strated a similar spirit when she re- 
marked, ‘‘My mother is lonely with- 
‘out me and would like,to have me at 
heme, but I tell her that I want to 
stay here because { am learning twice 
as much as I did in the public schools.’” 
We realize that our experience is not 


In Mother's Footsteps 
“My mother’s smile was my first 
glimpse of heaven. If the heaven I'ex- 
Perience along the way and find at the 
end of the journey has init as little 
aversion and as much love, aslittle re- 
gret and as much joy, as little censure 
and as much mercy, as little despair and 
as much hope, that will be heaven in- 
deed! Nothing I can ever do can ful- 
ly repay the love she shed abroad in my 
life except walk the way she taught 
me and meet her at heaven’s gate wear- 
ing the smile she brought me. Iam 
resolved to begin now and wear it and 
try to be worthy of it this Mother's 


day. —Claude jAllen’ McKay, in the 
Boston Herale 
€ 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Ideal 
Type of Boy 


Of course what we have a right to ex- 
pect from the American boy is that he 
shall turn out to be a good American 
man. Now the chances dre strong 
he won't be much of a manunless he 
is a good deal of aboy. He mustnot 
be a coward or a weakling, a bully or 
a prig. He must work hardand_ play 
hard. He must be cleanclived and able 
to hold his own under all circumstances 


these conditions that he will grow into 
the kind of a man of whom America 
can really be proud. In life as in a foot- 
ball game, the principal to follow is: 

Hit the line hard; don’t foul and 
don’t shirk, but hit the line hard. —Ex. 


Items of Interest 
THe Coolidge Fund of $2,000,000 
was oresented to Dr. Caroline Yale 
soon after the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge returned to Northampton 
trom Washington, D.C. The fund was 


sand dollars. Mr.Coolidge was, if 


“unique, but that in most schools for 


—Rochester Advocate. 


O.W. Underhill, editor of The 
| Deaf Carolinian, states concisely 
j some plain facts in the following para- 
' graph;— 

In this industrial age it is absolutely 
necessary that our schools do some- 
{ thing to give deaf pupils a more thoro- 
ugh industria! education, notrudiments 
thereof, if we expect them to have the 
ability to hold their own with un- 
| handicapped workmen. There have 
| been great advancements and changes 
{in our industries and we must adjust 
ourselves to these changes. Whyisit 
; that our schools have been unable all 
{ these years to give but rudiments of a 
trade training, though all agree that our 
foremost effortshould be to prepare 
our children for life work? 


The Toronto branch of the N.F. 
S.D. is evidently one of the strongest 
on the continent. Of 105 Divisions, 
Toronto sanks seventh in its_monthly 
collectighs, and we presume in mem- 
bership. President Grooms and the 
other officers and promoters are, evid- 
ently hustlers. 


| Cases. 


Last September the school made 
plans for one teacher to devote all her 
time tothe teaching of reading. After 
five months trial we are pleased with 
the results. The only difficulty we 
have now is to keep enough books on 
hand for the children to read.—The 
(Idaho) Optimist. 


The best lessons a man can learn 
are from his own mistakes. 


In nine times out of ten if you will 
look into a mirror you will see the face 
of person who is responsible for your 
present condition. 


the deaf there are many analogous | 


not now, a membef of the Board of * 
‘Trustees of the Clarke School for the 

| Deaf, and Mrs. Coolidge was a teacher 
‘there before her marsiage,. so the 

| School was’ fortunate in having such 
‘good friends wha@pwere able to give it 
this tremendous boost. 

‘The alumni and alumnae of Gal- 
laudet College have undertaken the ¢ 
work of raising a memorial furid for 
the late Dr. Edmund Miner Gallaudet 
in commemoration of his many years’ 
service toward the uplift of the deaf. 
‘The amount of fifty thousand dollars 
for the fund is their goal, and to this 
date the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars hasbeen realized. Their desire 
is to reach the goalby February 5, 1930. 

The plan is fifty dollars from each 
alumnus and each alumna, twenty-five 
dollars from each former student, and 
one dollar from each deaf person. 


Education in its general acceptation 
is the first need to the deaf, but to 
prepare them to earn a livelihood is 
also very essential, for too often the 
deaf man has thought he may have a 
fair education and be industrious. He 
needs what our machines need, a 
“hot point” or “‘starter’’ and like the 
machine, will go when once started. 

I believe practically every school for 
the deaf has industrial instruction, but 
with too little facilities for such in-~ 
struction and when the deaf man seeks 
employment he is found not “half 
baked’* and he meets discouragement, 
which is almost his destruction. But to 
meet these needs we must educate our 
citizenship toa realization of our needs 
and worthwhileness of the deaf, if 
they are once put on their feet. - 

The air pressure at sea level is 
14.7 lbs persquareinch. ‘The surface 
of the earth is about 200,000,000 
square miles. The total air pressure 
on the earth therefore, 1s 200,000,000 
x640x160x30'% x9x144x14.7 Ibs. You 
can figure it out for yourself. 


and against all comers. Itis only on « 


over subscribed by about eleven thou--——~ 


oe erecta 


. on atrain and then wentto Toronto. 


‘Mas. WANNAMAKER’S 
My Trip from Scotland) 
On Saturday, 14th of April Left old 
Scotland for Canada with ‘my | grand 
mother. My brother took us in his 
car to the dock, where the big ship 


and passports to a ship* o! 
also gave him our photos. 
walked on'the gang plank 


en we 
the ship. 


sides. I heard the boat whistle and 
then we started away. I waved my 
handkerchief to my friends on the 


Jand. 

We sailed to Ireland and stopped 
for coal. I saw a small boat carrying 
some people to the big boat. Then 
it started to Sail out into the ocean. 
Many people became Seasick, 
was not seasick. I had a good time 
walking around the ship and looking 
atbig engines. I played with the boys 
and talked to the sailors. In the 
morning the ocean was smooth, and 
at the nightit was rough. I did notsee 
the land for six days. 

On Friday we passed by New- 
foundland, Halifax and Nova Scotia. 
We sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River and stopped at Quebec. 1 


thought it was a very beautiful city. 


We got off the boat at Quebec, got 


I met my father, mother, sisters and 
brothers at Toronto. f 
I like Canada very much. I do 
not want to live in Scotland again, 
Willie Willamson. 


A Motor Trip 

Last summer my father, two brothers 
and I went for atrip to North Bay from 
Sarnia. 

We got up at 4 o'clock and put our 
lunch and tent into the car and got 
everything ready. We left at 7 
o'clock. 

We travelled along Lake Huron, 
Georgian Bay and Lake Simcoe. 1 
enjoyed travelling beside the beautiful 
lakes. 

We then drove,to North Bay which 
is on Lake Nippissing. We stopped 
at North Bay and bought candy and ice 
cream. 

While we were driving along, I saw } 
Archie Hurtubise who lives at Call-} 
ander. We stopped at Whize Bay 
and fished but did not catch any fis! 
We did noc swim because the w 
was muddy. He 

Then we drove on by Lake} 
Timiskaming. It was getting dark so 
we stopped. My brother and I put 
up the tent and beds and my father } 
made a fire and cooked some eggs and | 
got supper.ready. 

After supper wel went to bed. 
We were alone but were not afraid. 
It was rather cold. 

Inthe morning at 5 o'clock my 
father got up and cooked eggs and 
bacon and tea for breakfast. Then 
we went toa French settlement. We 
drove home by Toronto‘and Wood- 
stock. We had supper at Brantford. 
We were three dayson the trip. 

We all enjoyed our trip very much. 
T hope father will takes us for another | 
this summer. Douglas McMillen | 


How the Robin’s Breast Became Red 

Long, long ago there was in the 
Northland a large blazing fite. A 
hunter and his-son kept it going. The 
animals came to get warm there. The 
Indians came to get coal for cooking. 

One day the hunter became ill so 
the little boy was left alone to take care 
of the fire. The boy kept it going for 
many days and nights. At last he be- 
came so tired he could not keep awake 
and he fell asleep. While the little boy 
was asleep, a week old white bear 


dock.: I was very sad to leave’ Scot-| 


spark 
fanne: 


s Frank! 
The Wonderful Porridge Pot 


forest. They were very poot G 


“They 
had not much food. They often felt 


very hungry. 


the house weeping, A 
weeping. The Fairy asked her what 
‘was the matter with her. The litle 
girl told her that she did not have any 
food. The fairy gave her-alittle pot 
and told her what to ‘say to it. She 
carried ithome. She put it on the 
stove and said, “‘Litde= pot. boil.’” 
Then the little pot boiled’ and made 
enough porridge fortwo people. “Then 
she said, ‘‘Little pot stop’? and it stop- 
ped. She and her mother ate the por- 
ridge. They liked it very much. 
They were glad to have the litde pot 
and were never hungry again. 

One day the Jittle girl went away. 
Her mother felt very hungry. She de- 
cided to make some porridge. She 
put the litle pot on the stove. She 
said’ ‘‘Little pot boil.”” The pot be- 
gan to make the: porridge. She for- 
got what to say to thelittle potto make 
it stop. The porridge boiled over the 
stove, over the kitchen floor and out 
in the steeet. Her mother ran.out of 
the house and many people came but 
they could not make it stop. 

Just then the little girl returned and 
saw what happened, She said ‘‘Little 
pot stop’’ and it stopped. After the 
people had eaten all the porridge they 
returned to their homes. It was a 
wonderful pot. 

The little girl and her mother are 
happy now. — Elsie Lawrine Wright. 


‘ol 
Once upon a time a little ie and 
I walked around the big boat's} her motherlived in a cottage ‘near a 


One day the little girl went ‘out of 
i fairy saw her; 


otl 
were 


\ duty. 


Picking Berries 


Last summer my sister Josie phoned 


to get bis bat, ball an ball gloves, 
[He went upstairs but his mother heani 
him so he hid'in an old clothes bas- 
ket. She “looked and looked for him 


ay china De as arid ARE Mer aE Hoe ee erate went 


to 
she wanted to pick berries with us in 
the woods. She said that she would be. 


glad.togo. + 
‘The next morning we'made our lunch. 


‘We put the lunch’ and several’ pails in 
hitched the horse 
home and got 


the’ buggy. Then 
and drove to. Len: 
her. 


When we arrived at the woods, we 
met more of our friends. .We picked 
berries all morning. “At. noon we sat 
down under some ‘trees’ and’ ate our 
lunch. After dinner'we picked berries 


again. Just before dark we went home. 
We were very tired. 

+ We gave the berries to our mother. 
She wasveryhappy:, Goldie Macnab. 


Jamaica 

T was born in Jamaica. I lived there 
until I was eleven years of age. My 
Home was in a castle on 3) high ; hill. 

ly mother lives in the castle in 
Hy BPs i a 
Jamaica is an island in the West 
Indies. -It belongs to the British 
Empire. It has a population of about 
800,000. - Many of the people are 
negroes or half-breeds. Sugar cane, 
molasses, cocoa, cocoa-nut, coffee, 
bananas, spices. vegetables and oranges 
are grown on the island. The city of 
Kingston is the capital. 

The negroes do most of the work. 
Thave seen them climb up trees, pick 
off the cocoa-nuts and throw them 


A Fishing Trip 

During my holidays last June I had 
many very good times at home in 
Coniston. Often I went fishing with 
ny brother to Moose Creek, where we 
caught many fine pickerel with nets 
and by trolling. 

Pickerel are good fighters when in 
the water. When you bring them 
near the boat, they will.play dead until 
you haul them in. Then they jump 
over the bottom of the boat until you 
have'to hit them to be sure they will 
not getaway. When hauling them 
in, I had to use a trolling spoon. 

One time while in the boat with my, 
brother it tipped over and I fell into 
the water and got my clothes all wet. 
I dried my clothes in the sun when I 
went home. I hope we will have a 

good time again this summer. 
Nichola Jasson 


Mr. Srratton’s Crass. 


Lérd Nelson 

Nelson lived in the 18th century. 
His father was a clergyman. He 
lived in England. When Nelson was 
twelve years of age he went on a boat. 
He worked hard. Hebecame a good 
sailor. 

In the 18th century there was war 
between England and France. Nap- 
oleon was the leader of the French 
army. 

Nelson fought in many sea-battles. 
In one fight he lost an eye. In an- 
other fight his arm was shot off. Nel- 
son_was made admiral of the British 
fleet. 3 

In the year 1805 Nelson fought his 
greatest battle at Trafalgar. Just before 
the battle Nelson sent a message to the 
English sailors. He said, “‘England 


down like monkeys. I tried to climb 


some of the trees but I could not. 
When I lived in Jamaica, my father 
Gave me.a pony to ride. A friend and 
[rode our horses up into the high hills. 
My friend sawa funny bird. [tloooked 
like a pigeon. He shot it. It was black 
with a white spot on its head. 
James E. Matthews. 


A Day at Centre Island - 

One morning my mother, sister, 
Gladys, some of my mother’s friends 
and I decided to.go to Centre Island. 
Wethought it would be nice to spend 
adaythere. In the morning I helped 
my mother put up the lunch. After 
that I washed my little sister Grace. 

‘Then we went tothe dock. We 
met our friends there. Soon we got 
onthe boat. The name of the boat 
was *‘Mayfower.’’ It took us about 
fifteen minktes to cross Toronto Bay. 

When we got off, we found a good 
place to have ourlunch. After lunch 
my mother told Gladys, Mary. and me 
to go and visit James Matthews who 
was camping on the island. We walk- 
ed and looked for 308 Lake Shore Ave. 
When we arrived there, we were 
surprised to see that’ James lived 
in atent. [met James’ aunt. We 
had a long talk at James’ home. After 
that we looked around:the [sland at 
the many interesting things-there. 

We went home about five o'clock. 
1 would like to go to Centre Islan 
again sometime. 


Mr. Gorpon’s Crass: 


Tom 
One Saturday morning Tom’s mo- 
ther told him to wake up and he told 
her that he wanted to dream some 


Adele Lowson.- 


to the sitting room, © Then he jumped 
‘out of the window and ranto the base- 
ball “field: with Dick. There were 
some boys. and Dick's dog: there, 
Dick's dog barked! at Tom. The 
boys told him that that he was rather 
late; “They/played baseball. Tom's 
team won.” The ‘score 3 tol. 
Then Tom went home and his mo- 
ther punished him with a stick. He 
cried and wrote’ his homework 
again. Frank Breeze, 


Dorothy and Her Sister 
Dorthy had a little baby sister Her 
name was Cora. She loved a little 
dog His name was Ben. He liked 
to play withthem. He wasa bulldog. 
One warm day Dorothy’s mother 
told her that she might go to see the 
sea. In the afternvon Dorothy took 
a small pail and shoyel with her to the 
sea. They walked “along the road 
from theirhouse. They found the sea 
and saw.a great many gulls flying over 
the water. Ben ran as fast ashe could 
along the. sea ‘shore. Dorothy and 
Cora'ran after him but they could not 
catch him. Then they were tired and 
lay down onthe sand. Cora said to 
i ‘Can you swim??? Dorothy 
‘Yes.’ Then she wanted to 
swim in the water but she thought the 
water was cold. She tried the  shal- 
low water. | It was warm: Cora 
stayed with Ben on the sand. She 
played with the sand and made a 
small house and put some sand into her 
pail. . After a while Dorothy came 
back. She was surprised. Cora’s 
face was dirty. She looked like a 
negro. Dorothy laughed at her. 
That evening they wenthome. Doro- 
thy told their mother about Cora. 
She told her that Cora’s face wasdirty 
wath the sand. Their mother laughed 
at her. 


Norman H. ’Sero. 


Choosin’ up Sides 
One summer afternoon Frank want- 
ted to play baseball in a. large field 
He walked along the road. He met 
aboy. He asked him if he wanted to 
play baseball'and he told him that he 
did. | Frank’s' boys ‘and Kenneth’s 
boys played baseball. A few. girls 
hoped that Frank’s boys would win. 
{| Many people sat on chairs and looked 
at the boys and they laughed at them 
because Kenneth threw a ball to a boy 
and he: fell down on the grass. Many 
people were glad because Frank’s boys 
won. Kenneth’s boys did not win. 
They were disappointed. Akind man 
was proud of Frank’s boys because they ° 
won. He gave abeautiful presentto 
Frank and’he asked “him what he 
thought it was and he told him that 
perhaps it was two handkerchiefs. He 
| told him that he made a mistake. It was 
beautiful silvercup. “He thanked the 
| man very much and he told him that he 
| was very kindtohim. He went home 
and knocked at the door. He told 
‘his mother that a man gave a beautiful 
‘silver cup to him. She ‘asked him 
why he gave it to him, - He told her 
that he won the baseball championship. 
She was proud of him, ‘ 


Ruth Morton. 


© 


inthe pretty sky, 
f shells‘on the shore to- 


ndreds of birds that go singing by, 
os bet of lambs i ee euany 
« Hupsreds of dewdrops to greet the 


Wigiese 
: Mi ad of beesinthe purpleclover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 

only one mother the wide world 
‘Wover. 


‘The Boyhood of Raleigh 

More than three hundred and fifty 
years ago, there lived near plymouth 
on the *south-coast of England, two 
half-brothers, “whose names were 
Humphrey'Gilbert: and Walter Ra- 
leigh. At that time,” English sailors 
were yery venturesome,and the stories 
of their great ‘exploits stirred ‘the im- 
agination of, the ‘two. boys. Their 
thoughts were constantly of the sea, 
and they often told ‘each other that, 
when they grew to be men, they would 
be great sailors themselves. 

Qn the beach near their home were 
some of the timbers of an old ship that 
hadibeen wrecked many years before. 
At'this spot the two boys often play- 
ed. . After sailingtheir toy boats for 
some time, they would sometimes sit 
down and tell each’ other imaginary 
tales of the voyages of the old vessel. 

One day, as they were thus occupied, 
a foreign sailor chanced to come upon 
them. He had landed from one of 


the trading ships that were anchored! 


in the harbour, and was walking along 
the beach in his bare feet, gathering 


shell-fish that had been cast up by the i 


tide. Knowing fromthe man’s ap- 
pearance what his occupation was, the 
two boys saw.an opportunity of, getting 
some interesting sea stories. ‘They 
persuaded the sailor to sit down on a 
beam of the old wreck, ‘and, after a 
few eager questions, succeeded in 
getting him started on a stirring. tale. 
‘The man knew little English, but the 
boys knew something of his language, 
and, assisted by expressive gestures, 
he made’ himself easily understood. 
Walter'sat on the ground with his arms 
folded about his knees, while Hump- 
hrey lay stretched at full length with 
his hands supporting his chin. © Thus 
they listened to the sailor's enthralling 
stories of his voyages in the western 
seas, and of the strange lands he had 
visited. Andas they listened, each of 
the boys was carried in imagination to 
the wonderful countries across the sea, 
and each conjured up thrilling. adven- 
tures in which he himself played an im- 
portant part. 
Te was such experiences as these 
that strengthened the determination of 
both Raleigh and Gilbert to visit and 
explore the New World when they 
rew older—a determination which 
th of them subsequently carried out. 


Ulysses 

Homer, the poet, told many stories 
about the greatmen inGreece. Here 
is one about Ulysses, the wisest of all 
the Greeks who fought against Troy. 

Ulysses, in the course of his long 
.voyage by sea from Troy to his home, 
had to pass the island where the Sirens 
lived. Now these Sirens sang so sweet- 
lythat men who heard them :could 
think of nothing else, and had no desire 
but to get nearer and nearer the sweet 
music... As they listened, they forgot 
friends and home and children. They. 
could neither eat nor work nor think 
nor speak. They could do nothing but 
listen till they died. And all the island 
of the Sirens was covered with the 
bones of men who had been lured to 
death by these songs. « ss 

‘Ulysses had not feared to meet giants 


on land and mighty storms at sea, yet he 


knew better than to expose himself to} Ie 


the power/of this wonderful music. 
; Yet, longing'to hear it, he hit upon 
aplan. As his ship drew. near to the 
sland, he told his men of their danger. 
He said that, to save them, he would 
1 Stop theirears with soft wax ‘Then 
they must tie him to the mast and on 
no account loose him until they were 
olft of sight of the island, 
As the ship approached, the Sirens 
egan to sing such sweet music as Ul- 
ysses had never heard. Yet the ship 
continued on,her course Never had 
the Sirens seen such a thing happen. 
They made their songs even sweeter 
than before, till Ulysses, no longer 
able to resist, ordered the ship to be 
put about. 
obeyed, Ulysses struggled with all’ his 
mightto free himself from the cords 
which bound him, But he was help- 
less, and the sailors, remembering his 
instructions, looked the other way. ~ 


ors unbound their leader. So Ulysses 
alone of mortals, heard the Sirens, 
song and escap 


Heroes of the “Lanfranc” 
_ ‘The steamer Lanfranc was a hosp- 
ital ship, carrying wounded soldiers 


ing in the spring of 1917, she: was 
torpedoed by a German. submarine 
while crossing the channel from 
France. At the time she had a crew 
and hospital staff of one hundred, and 
carried about four hundred wounded 
British soldeirs and nearly two hund- 
red German prisoners, some of whom. 
were wounded. 

When the crash came, the German 
prisoners were panic-stricken, and 
rushed for the lifeboats... The British 
officers, however, held them sternly in 
check with their revolvers, and the 
Germans soon realized that they must 
stand aside and await their turn for 
rescue. They showed the most pit- 
iable.cowardice in face of danger. 

The crew andthe hospital staff then 
set to work ta bring on deck the most 
seriously wounded. ‘Those who were 
unable to help themselves were first 
placed in the the boats, those who were 
less seriously wounded assisting in this 
work. Every British soldier seemed 
to be trying to do his best to assist 
hiscomrades, neverthinking of hisown 
safety. The German weunded were 
shown the same consideration and 
kindness as the British. This is a 
remarkable fact when one remembers 
that it wasthe countrymen of these 
Germans who had destroyed the ship. 

Atlast, a short time before the ship 
sank, everyone was safe in the life- 
boats. The men were picked up 
i later by French vessels. It was due 
| to the splendid behaviour of the crew, 


jers that there was no loss of life. The 
heroism displayed by the men of the 


with that displayed by the men of the 
Birkenhead. x 


. Sir Isaac Newton 
Did you ever hear the story of New- 
ton and hislittle dog Diamond? One 
day, when the famous scientist was 
‘fifty years old, and had been ‘hard at 


the theory of light, he went out of his 
chamber, leaving his litle dog asleep 
before the fire, On the table lay a 
heap of manuscript papers, containing 
all’ the discoveries which he had made 
during those twenty years. When 
his master was gone the little dog 
awoke,-and while’ playing round the 
room, jumped upon the table, and 
overthrew the lighted candles, “The 
papers immediately caught fire. 


Eager to make his orders |” 


It was hot till the ship had passed ' ‘ 
far beyond the Sirens’ isle that the sail- ’ Teturn in the spring a wren-box should 


from France to England. Oneeven-, 


the hospital staff, andthe British sold- | 


Lanfranc ranks on the same high plane | 


work more than twenty years studying | 


«Just as the destruction was comp- 
ete Newton ‘opened’ the door, ‘and 
perceived thatthe labours of twenty 
Years were reduced to a heap of ashes, 
‘There stood little Diamond; the author 
of all the mischief. © Almostany other 
man would have sentenced the dog to 
immediate death. But Newton, with 
his usual kindness, merely patted him 
‘on the head, although grief was at his 
heai © Diamond, Diamond,’’ 
exclaimed he, “‘thou little knowest the 


mischief thou hast done!” 
| 


‘This-incident affected his health and 
spirits for some time afterwards; but 
from his'conduct towards the little dog, 
you may judge what was the sweetness 
of his temper. ? ‘ 

--NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


irds of\the Farm, Orchard 
id Garden i 
One of the first birds that should be 
provided for in every farinyard is the 
| house-wren; and as soon as the birds 


be but up is some suitable place. The 
box must uot be too large; an ordinary 
square cigar-box or chalk-box is a 
good size. The entrance should not 
{ be larger than an inch in diameter, and 
, the box must be nailed up securely, 
out of reach of cats. If boxes are not 
provided, the wrens are, of course, for- 
ced to look out” for places forthem- 
selves. .] found anest once, placed on 
top of one of the scantlings in ashed. 
On ‘another occasion the wrens made 
use of the letter-box at the front gate, 
and, in the yard of one of my neigh- 
bours, they have taken possession of an 
old watering-can hanging on the out- 
side of a wall. 
| Besides the house-wren, eveyy farm- 
yard and orchard has its robin red- 
breasts. The robin somehow appears 
to me to be a part of the farm—a sort 
of tenant who pays me his ground-rent 
in the grubs and worms that he eats; 
and,if-he does help himself to a few 
cherries, itis only fair to remember 
that he has already earned them many. 
times over. 


Another bird which makes his home ! 


in the neighbourhood of the farmhouse 
and garden is the chipping-sparrow. 

Early in. April yoy may hear his 
simple, chipping note from the trees 
of the orchard or the shrubbery of the 
lawn; and when you see him you 
will recognize him at once by the pale- 
gray breast andchestnut crown. You 
sometimes find the nest in your apple 
tree or in an evergreen on your lawn, 
or sometimes in the honeysuckle at 


, your very door; and when you have 


find so pretty a picture as the little 
{ cup-like nest with its lining of horse- 
hair and its five tiny, speckled, sky- 
blue eggs. 

Earlysin May, the clear whistle of 
the oriole may be heard from the bud- 
ding shade trees, or the fruit trees in 
the orchard; and the first sight‘of thi 
brilliantly dressed songster is one F 
| the treats of early spring. As soon as 
the leaves are well advanced, the orioles 
begin niest-building, and this is a most 
interesting operation in, bird architec- 
ture.” Frst, several strings are fastened 
to the branches; then the ends are 
joined 


\strings, thread, and hair being’ the 


chief components. In pasture-fields, 
jwhere horses are Kept, the oriles 
frequently gather hair from the barbs 
| of the fence. Old oriole nests, too, 
are brought into use very frequently, 
and the best material is carried away 
' from them. One summer I watched 
an oriole building in an elm tree across 


the road, and was amused at the. per- 


formance of alittle fly-catcher and a 


summer yellowbird, who took turns 
in stealing strings and hair from the 


found it you cannot, help expressing | 
jyour admiration; for it is seldom you} 


gether; and into this frame-, 
work ig woven material of all sorts— , 


Don’t Kill The Birds 
Don’t kill the birds, the little birds, 
‘That sing about your door, 
Soon as the joyousSpring has come, 
And chilling storms are o’er. 


The little birds, how sweet they sing! 
Qhi! let them joyous live, 

And do not seek to take their life, 
Which you can never give: 


Don't kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
‘That play among the trees: 
"Twould make the earth ‘a. cheerless 
place, 
To see no more of these. 


‘The little birds how fond they play! 
Do not disturb their sport; 

But let them warble forth their songs 
Till winter cuts'them short. 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds, 
‘That cheer the field and grove. 
Such harmless things to look upon, 
They clain our warmest love. 
"Mary Howitt. 


nest of the oriole, in the owner's 
absence. But they were at last dis- 
covered and driven off. 

Inthe meantime, throughout the 
spring months the orchard and garden 
are visited by many other birds. In 
early spring the song-sparrow sings 


shrubbery in the garden. 
wgounecket inspects my apple trees 
infSearch of cocoons. A vireo sings 
his rippling song from amid the 
orchard blossoms. The yellow war- 
bler is building in a shade tree near 
by; and from the other side of the 
orchard | hear the mournful call of 
the wood-pewee or the hollow clack 
of the cuckoo as he comes to search 
my orchard for caterpillars. All the 
birds are my friends—my willing help- 
ers who do their work ungrudgingly, 
, asking only for my protection in 
return. 


‘ Little Daffydowndilly 

Part 1 
Daffydowndilly was so called because 
{he was like a flower, and liked to do 
only what was agreeable, and took no 
pleasure in labor of any kind. 

But while Daffydowndilly was yet a 
little boy, his mother went him away 
from his pleasant home and put him 
under the care of a very strict school- 
master, who sent by the name of Mr. 
Toil. Those who knew Mr. Toii best 
said that he was a very good man; 
and that he had done more to help 
children and grown people that any- 
body else in the world. 

Yet Mr. Toil had avery severe 
face for such little boys or big men as 
were idle. 

His voice, too, was harsh, and all his 
ways seemed very disgreeable to our 
friend Daffydowndilly. = 

- All day this terrible old schoolmaster 
sat at his desk, overlooking the child- 
ren, or walked about the schoolroom 
with a certain birch rod in his hand. 

Unless a child kept his eyes on his 
book, he did not enjoy a quiet moment. 

“T cannot bear this any ‘longer,’’ 
said Daffydowndilly to himself, when 
he had heen at the school about a 
week. “I'll run away, and try to find 
my mother. Anyway, I shall never 
find anybody half so do disagreeable 
as this old Mr. Toil.”” 


A faithful, loving mother stands at 
the summit of the beautiful. Climb the 
stairway of the beautiful, from the pur- 
ple cup of the violet through the lily 
and the rose—from the witchery of the 
forest through the rugged grandeur of 
the mountain—from the simple beauty 
of the meadow lake through the silent 
majesty of the mid-night heavens to a 
mother and her child, and the feet of 
beauty are ever climbing upward. 


his sweet and simple melody from the , 
The downy ° 


‘You ‘often grow cross and impatient, 
Complain of the noise and the plays — 
For the day brings so many vexations, 
So many things iss5 
But mothers, whatever may vex you, 
‘Send the children to bed with a kiss! i less temperamental, less spontaneous, 
"The dear little feet wander often, et 
Perhaps, from the pathway of ight, ! 
‘The dear little hands find new mischief 
‘To try you from morning till night; 
But think of the desolate mothers |) Wh 
‘Who'd give all the world for your bliss, year, 
‘And, as thanks for your infinite blessings, shelter, food and comfort 
Send the-children to bed with a kiss! 


For some day their noise will not vex you, 
‘The silence will hurt you far more; 

You will long for their savect childish voices, | 
For a sweet childish face at the door; 

‘And to press.a child’s face to your bosom, 


You'd give all the world for just this! sere h i 
For the comfort “twill bring you in sorrow, Ways has been our best friend on 


Send the childrento bed with a kiss! .¢afth? Why, Dad—God bless his | 
“Tn New Orleans Picavune | dear old’ loving heart, and make him 


SE realize that we have his measure and | 


i i | can read him like an open book. | 
Tribute Paid Mother Love |" '* 1 
7s ys SS. | 
Here’sto mother, whose name ‘The Keystone Press 
music. Andwhenthatname ison my ; rons 
tongue life's fretful feversdieandlam!. Just a Good Mother 
calm. A heavenly poesy is in that! she was a gentle mother whose ineff- | 
name, AG name of Peat or of able love and Constant sweetness des- 
ucen could mean so much to me. Takes} | 
Si See caees pct tendeenesel vere ae | ee Tene 
z, 4 lerness were 5 | devoted children and bound them 
gentle a5 the drops of dew. Somé. tightly to her. She lived for, them. 
ing ofthe ensing Morey | They, ere ete’ great move 
% sr: | thought ‘ode for them was her 
Your faithfulness by day was like | i oremest pleasure. . 
the rising suns of morning. Your Rea vores 
vigils by nighe and the watching. stars | And from the inspiring intimacy be- 
Hehe chice,  Unconquerable wasyour | ven the mother and her children 
modest and unboasting bravery. Your | ure Brew UP & somethings ches word 
gentle services were a8 delightful and| [ove does not seem to express. a 
as deft as the gentle fingerings of the something purer than the breath of the 
sunbeams among the ill: So un- | Hswer, a something swecte: than the 
pretentiously you dropped your'splen= | Puman dream of, heaven. “lo ithe 
ae eecncryihere, And like theapple | Children the mother became more than 
blossoms of the May your spirit shed | Mother a saint. Her ways became 
afragranceall around. Toyour child's | Perret a basal pee 3 
eyes your kindly face was like a sun-| fection, and Her smallest Ww 
cee yer our voice sweeter far than |fheit heart's desire. Such was the 
tmamning bells. Mother, on this holy | Charming confidence that held to.) 
day of memory, itall comes back again gether this little obscure family, and | 
: ithus was founded -their sacred andy 


to me. . 
immortal love. 


Here's to you, Mother, who wal : 
ened and watched while others le; At length silver threads were woven 
Her patient eyes 


while others rested you toiled on; | with the brown. 
when others had forgotten you still grew tired. The relentless hand of 
remembered, and though wearied with Une etched blue lities in her face. 
the long day’s toil you bowed above Pain entered into the body, making 
my drowsy couch and rested me to feeble the feet and distorting the soft, 
sleep by that holy, good-night kis if ng hands. But that wonder- 
hear the soothing music yet of your nce which had made her great 
sweet lullaby—' ‘Holy angels guard thy charm, which had made her triumph 
bed.” And I think, in answer to. over reverses, did not desert her now. 
your prayer those shining watchers Calmly and withaut complaint she suf- 
must have protected me through all fered the tortures of the flesh. Inthe 
these after years. hours of her poignant distress she yet 

Much that I hoped and dreamed is had smiles and sweet words for her 
yet quite unfulfilled, but the light’ of children, and her crippled hands were 


‘saintly face. Bat D: 
stay of the family riggil 


* span of life and sacrifices present needs 


your love has never, dimmed or died, not too paining to stop the soft stroke 


Or here or yonder that torch divine in| upon their heads. 
spite of darkness and of storm must’ — At last unconsciousness comes and 
shine forever on. The hand that lit she sleeps. Outside the door of the 
that Star of Love can never more for- humble home the pale horse stands 
get to guide, and hold, and heal. That to bear her forth to unknown lands. 
Master Hand is master of all shadows Night has  stilled the city. | The 
and of storms. r children kneel aboutherbed. A kind 
Here’s to you, Mother, in memory providence enters in and opens the 
of my cradle days,,in memory of my mother’s eyes for a moment and she 
childhood's days of play; in. memory speaks, while the old, happy smile 
of the after years of triumph or dis- spreads over her face. 
may; in memory of laughter, of la- 
bor, of love, and in memory of those 
mystic days of sometimes strangely 
mingied peace and pain; here's to 
you, Mother, here’s to you. My mem- 
ory of you shall be lasting and long 
And on this memory day my full heart 
is homing to you. I kiss your brow 
again today or fling a winged kiss a- 
cross the miles. Here's to you, Mo- 
ther, here’s to you! For you | give} 
undying thanks and lift my prayer of 
love. Here’s to you, Mother, here's Passing through a period of spirit- 
to you.—Charles Coke Woods, in ual infancy is a normal thing, but to 
Houston Post-Dispatch. remain in that state is abnormal. 


Gathering her children about her 
for the last time, this mother said: 
“Lam going away, my children. I 
am not afraid. There is nothing 
more for me to tel you, nothing more 
than I have always told you."" And 
the gentle spirit went out. 

W hat-material inheritance can com- 
pare with this- mother’s gift to her. 
children? —Pittsburg Post. 


ges on when time and sorrow bear | 
| heavily down? Who sees beyond his 

! ajinlgy, but truthful lines, that brought — 
to insure against the future for his own? ; 
| Who comeslastin all considerations of | 
| the family budget?’ Who never fails in ; 
time of storm and stress? Who is and ; 


‘on your head. 


' Beaven gave>largely of her strength 


n g—the ‘anchor / stairs every morning as if she 
‘to the good ship “Home"’—less effusive , determined to cultivate an irritable di 
position, which’ was a constan 


and th 
{of Mother's day? 
(our fowers in our hearts 


t 

mind.’”~ The other day I came across | Let us combine memory and present 
e iction'to honor our mothers all the 

up the memory of that girl. The lines , days of our lives, ito 

were?» | Whether we wea é 

wees ‘In the: morning when you first | Sunday of May. the whi pe teen 

awake, 


Before you turn yourself in bed, 


or the red, 
we can on all days and at all times 
3c _. -_ {strive to merit the fail 
First praise, then count the blessings ' confidence placed in us by our Chris- 


and love and 


‘tian mothers, We may not be able 
any longerto go to Mother for strength 
2 nee to meet our every-d sae 
If you can’t do that stay in bed and Ean seek the same ‘Source ‘of Spr 
don’t get up at all. 4 | tual Power that sustained her all her 
Ifyou begin the day with frowns | fife We can best honor our’ mother 
and surliness of tonque you are mighty "by honoring her God, and by follow- 
aptto have a bad day. Forget the jing the injunction, of’ Paul the 
annoyances of life before you leave Apostle: : 
yourroom. One cannot “Salute the | “‘Wratch ye, stand fastin the fai 
day with joy’? when one is the victim guise ike shen ne ares 
Bias t a Gil vate cll low |" After all, we are still the: litele boys 
spirits, reget. jwhom our mothers guided to man- 
= ‘ | hood. Most of.us would like, now 
Livgrpool's Little Mother jand then, to sit again at Mother's 
Nofolten does a great city honor | fect Sop thats her es fingers might, 
a humble woman by exalting: her to | once More smooth back the rumpled 
jisthigbesrrainince | hair on feverish brows. Some of us 


in, but Liverpool } 4 
has recently done this very thing in | Dave Memories and. some of us have 


electing Miss Margaret Beaven as lord ving mothers, but we all feel the 
mayor. In occupying this postion, | SPitit of mother expressed by these 
Miss Beaven is the first woman to be ; YeTses written by Walter H. Brown: 
chosen as a lord mayor in the whole of | 
Great Britain. ; Sometimes in the hush of the evening hour 
Before she was known as lord may- j When the shado vs creep from the west, 
or, thig remarkable woman had'earn-.| 1 ‘Mekf the wwilight song you sing 
ed the title of | ‘Liverpool's Little | And the boy you lulled to rest; 
Mother,"” through her unselfish devo- | The wee little boy with the tousled head, 
tion to the needs of crippled, sick and | That long, Jong ago was thines 
neglected children. in her great city. | ! wonder if sometimes you long for that boy, 
For years her chief interest has been | O little mother of mine! 
the alleviation of all kinds of distress 
among the little folks in the poorer dis 
ricts, where she was known and 
loved as the ‘*Little Mother.’’ | And you'd hardly know’ that he was the ld 
One of her pet projects was the es-, Whom you lulled with your slumber song. 
tablishment of a hosiptal for children The years have altered the form and thélife, 
where two hundred and ‘fifty little | — But his heart is unchanged by time, 
patients were cared for and nursed | And still he is only the boy as of old, 
back to health. Her greatest pride { little mother of m 4 
and joy is that eighty per cent. of the | 
crippled youngsters who have cometo | 
the hospital for the special open air | 
and other treatment have been’ dis- | 
charged as cured, able to take their | 
place in life as useful citizens. i 
Another venture to which Miss |” 


Forgive; forget, call down a blessing 
uponiall! 


And now he has come to man’s estate, 
Grown stalwart in body and strong, 


areincluded in the Mer- 
Hiam Webster, such as 
aerograph,. trail, credit. 
SN ‘ead, Babaism, bate 
DS genesis, etc. New 
“names and places 
Fare listed such as 
477, Cather, Sandburg, Stalin, 
* Latriaxetc. 
Constantly improved and kept up to date, 


and time, and substance as well, was | 
the Children's Welfare Association, | 
which has cared for thousands of sick : 
and afflicted children; little derelicts 
who perhaps have lacked the love and ' 
care of their own mothers and the | 
wholesome environment of a happy ; 
home. To all these the Little Mother 
has been’ a friend in time of need, and 
countless young men.and women who ! 
have been put on their feet and are 
now well and happy, owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the big-hearted woman 
who believed.in giving the children a 
chance. 

Small wonder then, that the great 
city of Liverpool delights to honour 
Margaret Beaven, whose arms have 


The “Supreme Authority” 
in courts, colleges, schools, and among Govern- 
ment oficials both Federal and State. 

452,000 entries including 408,000 rv- 
cabulary terms, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable sables.: 


extended to mother all its little ones Sead for Fre, aril ltrated pambbls 
, ing ca Contains 
who needed loving care. ini tomo Pass of 


Great talent should be a guarantee 
‘of good character; the loss of the one 
makes the other dangerous. 


|, Mass. 
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The Birthday Gift 


By Emilie 


that Molly Eamed 7) 
| 


Donehower 


[OLLIE! Mollie! Turn your 
1 ichair round; I want.to talk 
eye. 
=J “‘Just a minute, please,” said 
Mollie, as.she bent her head over a 
long column of figures. Then, as she 
carefully noted the total, she turned 
her revolving chair, saying, “*What is 
it, Helen?’ 

“‘T just wanted to ask whether you 
saw the visitor who went through the 
room a minute ago.” 

“The Jady with the sweet, kind 
face?’’ asked Mollie. 

“Well, to tellthe truth,” Helen 
acknowledged, ‘‘I never noticed her 
face; I was’ so busy looking at her 
frock and the perfect. way the skirt 
was draped. It looked quite simple, 
but I guess it cost a big )price.’” 

““Who is she?’’ asked Mollie. 

“*That’s what I wanted to tell you. 
She is Miss Moller, the woman who has 
made such a grand success in our Wis- 
consin agency. She only took hold 
three months ago, ‘but.she dravgs.1 

“ary about four times what you and [ 
get.”” 
“‘Well, she must earn it, or they 
wouldn't give it her,’’ said Mollie. 
“You're right there, Helen agreed. 
“*This firm doesn’t pay out any more 
than ithasto. Honest, Mollie, when 
I pay my board every week and buy 


the the things I just have to get, my | 


pocket book looks like a last year's 
bird’s nest. 
lar left I'd sit up and watch it all night.”” 
Mollie sighed as she wondered 
whether Helen,had ever longed for a 
dollar as much as she did just then. 
Mother's birthday was only two 
days off, and she had not a single pen- 
ny toward a gift. There were pretty 
shawls hanging up in Wakefield’s 
dow marked one dollar each. Mother 


really needed one to wear on cool eve- ; 


nings on the front porch, and they 
would be so becoming to a mother 
with pink cheeks and soft white hair, 


for they were of a delicate rose color, | 


soft and fleecy asasunset cloud. The 
dollar had been tucked away in Mollie’ 
little purse for some time; but alas! 
the bathroom spigot had_ suddenly 
sprung a leak and the poor little dollar 
had gonetotheplumber. If only they 
could rent the front bedroom. The 
three dollars a week it brought in made 
all the difference between poverty and 
riches. But the last tenant had depar- 
ted ata moment's notice, and it was 
not an easy thing to secure another 
between seasons. 

*'T know one person who wilLmake 
a dollar very easily to-day,”’ Helen 
went on, and that’s Maud Harris. 
Whenever an out-of-town visitor 
comes in Maud is appointed guide. 
She has a list of places to take them 
and a five-dollar bill for expenses, and 
she alwaws manages to put by some- 
thing out of it.”” Be 

“Why, Helen,”? said Mollie, in 
shocked surprise ‘‘that isn’t honest.”’ | 

“Well, [don't know. It doesn't) 


look exactly right, but Maud says it! 


If Lever had whole dol- | 


{but Mi 


is only prudent * maragement. 
contrives to shave off a few cents 


dollar left.’” 


‘\ said Molly, positively. 
sorry for it some day. 
en,” she added, earnestly, “would 
you mind if I went on with my work? 
I have such lots to do.”” 

‘Oh, all right,”’ grumbled Helen. 
She was an inveterate chatterbox, and 
when her own desk was cleared up 
was minded that no one else should 
work. 

Mollie returned to her figures, but 
before she could begin work a second 
interruption came. 

“Miss Neville wants you in her 
room right away.’” 

She felt rather nervous as she fol- 
lowed the messenger. Miss Neville 
was the head of the department, and 
a most stately, unapproachable person. 
She looked very gracious to-d 
though; as she Wwaved Mollie to a séat 
I want to introduce youto Miss Mil. 
er, one of our out-of-town agents,’ 
she said. 
| “Miss Miller, this is Miss Mollie 
Winfield, who will act as your guide 
to-day. Miss Miller has but one day 
to spend in the city,’’ she added to 
Mollie, ‘‘and she wishes to see some 
of the most interesting things. about 
town, Here is a lise for your guid- 
ance,’’ and she handed Mollie a slip 
of paper, with a clean :new five dol- 
lar note tucked inside. ‘You will 
begin, of course, by showing her 
round the building.’” 

If Miss Miller had been less kind 
and friendly Mollie might have been 
embarrassed, bit instead she found 
herself chatting as if to an old friend. 
After the great publishing house had 
| been faithfully inspected they stepped 
| out on the street, and here Mollie 
| made a timid request: 

“Would you mind very much, 
Miss Miller, if we stepped at my 


| You see, we are to go to the park and 
{to Maple Grove, and I hardly look 
fit.”” 

“Certainly, my dear, we have plenty 
oftime. OF course, you will enjoy 
the outing more in yourbest frock, al- 
though this one looks very nice.’” 


1 However poor she might be in other 
|.espects, she felt that she was rich in 

this one possession. Gentle little Mrs. 
Winfield did the honors of her home 
very graciously. When she learned 
that Mollie and her friend were bound 
for the park she begged them to come 
back and take lunch with her. ‘‘It will 


the door.’’ 

Mollie hesitated. Her list prescribed 
luncheon at a down-town restaurant, 
s Miller’had eagerly accepted 


the invitation. 


a privilege it will be,’’ she said, 


She 
and there, and she always has rel 

Well, I don't care what she calls 
just'downright stealing, and She'll be 
‘Now, Hel- 


{home while I change. my. dress? | 


| Iewas with some pride that Mollie ’ ic 
| présented Miss Miller to her mother. | 


not be out of your war, the cars pass out my programme. 


down to a meal in arealhome. The 
sight of your little round table, with the 
pretty china, and the bowl of nasturti- 

: ums makes me hungry, after months of 
hotels.”” * 3 

Before the dainty little luncheon was 
over Mollie and her mother were on 
the friendliest terms with their guest. 

\Théy even confided to her their 
disappointment about the vacant room, 
|/and Miss Miller asked to see it. As 
she stood in the doorway looking into 
jthe pleasant, airy room, with its* 
snowy curtains fluttering in the breeze, 
she declared that the new occupant 
weuld be a very fortunate person in- 
deed. 

A visit to the great department stores 
filled the next hour or two, and then 
| Mollie and her. charge took the car 
; for the long ride out in the country to 
| Maple Grove. The trolley took its 
way past beautiful residences with 
| beautiful grounds, with now and then,a 
| shady country road leading—whith? 
“‘L always want to follow up a road 
like that and see where it goes,’’ said 
| Mollie, and Miss Miller laughed and 
said perhaps she and Mollie mizht go 
{on an exploring expedition some day 
and satisfy their curiusity. c 

There was a fine orchestra under a 
noted leader at the Grove, and the two 
Hiss enjoyed the concert-in-the-open- 

ir. Then they repaired to the hotel and 
j enjoyed a most delightful meal on the 
jverandah. By this time the electric 
| fountain was playing and the park was 
| brilliantly lighted, looking like fairy- 
Hand. It was hard to tear themselves 

away, but the ride home was pleasantin 
its way. It was delightful to rush 
swiftly along in the moonlight and in- 
hale the fresh, woodsy odors that came 
| to them on the Evening breeze. 

When at last she had left Miss Mil- 
ler at her hotel and received her warm 
thanks, Mollie started home, tired but 

‘happy. On her way she opened her 
little purse with some misgivings. ‘The 
shipper at the Grove had cost a little 
more than Miss Neville’s estimate, and 
yet her money had been sufficient. Yes, 

i there was still a dollar folded away in 
the corner. Mollie looked at it in sur- 
prise till she remembered that Miss 

} Neville had set down the cost of junch- 

+ eon at‘one dollar and fifty cents, and of 
course Mollie had not spent this 

| amount. 

| > ind now a sudden temptation assail- 

ed her. Why not take this money and 
buy mother’s birthday gift? Ina sense 
she had a right to it, for’she hgd fur- 
nished the luncheon. She scardely en- 
tertained the thought for an instant 
when‘she putit from her. Mother had 
meant to give the luncheon, notto sell. 


5 


“T need not criticize anyone else for. 
dishonesty,” thought Mollie, ruefully, 
“When Leven think of doing sucha 
thing as that.’} 

In the morning she presented herself 
at Miss Neville’s desk and laid down 
the dollar. 

“Why, how is thi said Miss 
Neville, sharply. Didn't you carry 


**Yes, Miss Neville, all but one item. 
When I went kome to change my dress 
before going to the park mother invited 
Miss Miller to take luncheon with us, 


“You don’t know what and she said she would be so glad to eat 
“co sit’ in our home instead of ina restaurant. 


A Little Bit of Love 


Do you know the world is dying 
pera lite bit of loves 
wverywhere we hear the sighin 
pooh litle bit of love, jth 
‘or thelove that rights a wrong, 
Fills the earth mth'oy aad acess 
‘They have waited, oh, 30 long 
Fora little bit of love. 
From the poor of every city, 
For a little bit of love, 
Hands are reaching out in pity, 
For a little bit of love. 
Some have burdens hard to bear, 
Some have sorrows we should share, 
Shall they falter and despair 
For alittle bit of love? 
Down before their idols falling, 
For a little bit of love, 
Many souls in vain are calling 
For a little bit of love. 
If they die in sin and shame, 
is to blame 
For not going in His name 
With a little bit of love. 
While the sou’s of men are dying 
For a little bit of love, 
While the children, too, are crying 
For a little bit of lov 
Stand no longer idly_by, 
if you try, 
I 
With a little bit of love. 


So I saved one dollar and fifty cents, 
but the supper at the Grove came to 
filty centsmore, and that left the odd” 
dollar. \” — z aa 

“Then you mustkeep that dollar for 
the luncheon,"’ said Miss Neville. 

“Oh, [could not do that. Yousee, 
mother asked her to be with us as a 
guest. She would not wish to be paid 
for it.”” 


kindly. ‘“‘Still, inthis case, Ithink you 
will have to keep the money. For one 
thing, itis already entered on the books, 
and tor another, it would seta bad pre- 
cedent, for the firm might expect the 
next guide, who had no kind mother to 
give luncheons, to spend only the same 
amount. _ Soplease keep the dollarasa 
little gift from the management for your 
good work yesterday. It is very likely 
that we may-need you again, for Miss 


guide and,’* she added with a smile, 

“I can see for myself that you are an 
honest treasurer. There is one more 
thing I wished to say. Miss Miller is 
coming next week to join our office 
force. She wishes to geta room with 
nice, quiet people, and she said she 
would be very glad to have the one you 
showed her yesterday if you and your 
mother were willing.” 

Were they willing! Mollie’s face 
beamed with rapture. Never in their 
most hopeful moments had she and her 
mother dreamed of having in their 
home a woman like Miss Miller, so 
sweet, so friendly, so refined. 

“Very well, then,” said Miss, 
Neville, as she made a note on her 
tablets. ‘I shall tell her that the room is 
hers, and you may expect her next 
‘Tuesday. Now Mollie, I won’tkeep 
you from your desk any longer,’” 

It was a happy girl who came home 
that night with the precious _ package 
holding the pink shawl. Yet, although 
she yearned to tell her mother the joy- 
ful news, not a word of the new 
tenant escaped her lips, for, said Mollie 
to herself: 

“Pll tell her to-morrow morning, 
and then she will have two birthday, 
presents instead of one.” 


understand,” said Miss Neville, 


Miller says you are amost Cea 
a 


‘Take you far from wintry weather 
‘And the fields of drifted snow. 


‘This is what a book can do: 
Dreams you thought were lost, renew; 
ean set you bravely sailing 

All ry seven seas, 

It cari beat you onits pages 
Back to Jong forgotten ages, 
Back to minuets of beauty 
And so silver-buckled knees, 


‘This is what a book can do: 
Make a boy again of you; 

To the prairies of adventure 

It can take you in an hour; 

It can chill you blood with danger 
‘And cure ail the ache of failure 

By the magic of its powe1, 

To which fong you've been a stranger. 


‘This is what a book can do: 
Build and strengthen you anew, 
Give you fortitude and courage 
jen above a storm appears; 

It can fashion and re-make you 

So that Fate can never break you, 

It can comfort and console you 
‘When your eyes are wet with tears. 


—Fdgar A. Guest. 


Listen, Son! 


lam saying this to you as you lie 
asleep, one little paw crumpled under 
your cheek and the blond curls stickily 
wet on your damp forehead. I have 
stolen into your room alone. Just afew 
minutes ago as I sat reading my paper 
in the library a hot stifling wave of re- 
morse swept over me. I could not re- 
sist it. Guiltily I came to your bedside. 

“These are the things 1 was think- 
ing, my son: I had been cross to you. 
I scolded you as you were dressing for 
school because you gave your face 
merely a dab with a towel. I took you 
to task for not cleaning your shoes. I 
called out angrily when I found you 
had thrown some of your things onthe 
floor. : 

“At breakfast I found fault, too. 
You spilled things. You gulped down 
yourfood. You put your elbows onthe 
table. You spread butter too thick on 
bread. And as you started off to play I 
made for my train, you turned and 
waved a little hand and called ‘Good- 
bye Daddy!’ and I frowned and said 
in reply, ‘Hold your shoulders back.’ 

“Then it began all over again ‘in 
the late afternoon. As I came up the 
hill road I spied you down on your 
knees playing ‘marbles. “There were 
holes in your stockings. I humiliated 
you before your boy friends by making 
you march ahead of me. back to the | 
house. Stockings were expensive—and ; 
if you had to buy them you would be 
more careful. Imagine that, son, 
from a father! It was such stupid, 
silly logic. 

‘Do you remember later when | 
was reading in the library, how you, 
came in softly, timidly, with a sort of | 
hurt hunted look in your eyes? When 
I glanced up over my paper impatient 
at the interruption, you hestitated at the 
door. “What is it you want?’ I snap- 
ped, 
“"You said nothing, but ran across in 
one> tempestuous plunge and threw 
‘your arms around my neck and kissed 
me again and again and your small arms 
tightened with an affection that God 
has “set blooming in your heart and | 
which even neglect could not wither. ; 
And then you were gone, pattering up | 
the stairs. | 

“Well, son, it was shortly after- | 

wards that my paper slipped from my ; 
hands and a terrible sickening fear; 


¢ weakening hours, yet I must say what I 


wide hills. All 

spontaneous impulse 

kiss me good’ night.* Nothing: else 
matters tonight, son. I have ‘come to 
your beside in the darkness and have 
knelt there, choking with emotion 
and so ashamed. 

‘Iv is a feeble atonement, I know: 
You would not understand these things 
if I told them to you during your 


am saying. I must burn sacrificial fires, 
alone, here in your bedroom and make 
free confession. And I have prayed 
God to strengthen me in my new re- 
solve. Tomorrow will be areal dad- 
dy. Iwill chum with you and suffer 
when you suffer and laugh when you 
laugh. I will bite my tongue when im- 
patient wordscome I will keep saying 
as if it were aritual: ‘He is nothing 
but a boy—a little boy!” 
“I am afraid I have visualized you 
asaman. Yet as I see you now, son, 
crumpled and weary in your cot, I see 
that you are still ababy. Yesterday you 
were in your mother’s arms, your head 
on her shoulders. I have asked too 
much, too much. a 

““Dearboy! Dear little son! A peni- 
tent kneels at your infant shrine, here 
in the moonlight. I kiss the 
gers and the damp fore! 

—Newcastle, 


Pa., News. 


“Lay of The Last Minstrel.” 

—‘'The Lay of the Last Minstrel,"” 
by Sir. Walter Scott, is a poem of six 
cantos, published in January, 1805. 
It is descriptive of the manners, cus- 
toms, and scenery of the borderland 
between England and Scotland, where 
Scott himself lived’a large part of his 
life. The story, the action of which 
takes place within, three nights and 
three days, is told at Newark by an aged 
minstrel. Lady Margaret Scott, daugh- 


terof Lord Walter Scott, of Brank- 


some Hall, the “‘Flower of Teviot’’’ 
was beloved by Baron Henry of Crans- 
town, whosc family had adeadly feud 
with the House of Scott. One day 
an elfin page of Lord Cranstown al- 
lured Margaret's young brother into a 


| wood, where he fell into the hands of 


the fair Margaret as his reward, 


Senator Vest’s Defence 
Of The Dog 

Some years ago Senator Vest was 
attending court in a country town, 
and while waiting for the trial of a 
case in which he was interested he, 
was urged by the attorneysiin a dog 
case to help them. He was paida 
fee of $250 by the plaintiff. Volumin- 
ous evidence was introduced to show 
that the defendant had shot the dog 
in malice, while other evidence wentto 
show that the dog had attacked defen- 
dant. Vest took no partin the trial and 
was not disposed to speak. The 
attorney, however, urged him to make 
a specch, else their client would not 
think he had earned his fee. Being 
thus urged he arose, scanned the face 
of each juryman for a moment and 
said: 
* ** Gentlemen of the Jury: The best 
friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his 


came over me. Suddenly I saw-myself | enemy. His son or daughter that he 
as I really was in all my horrible sel- | has reared with loving care may prove 


fishness and I felt sick at heart. 


ungrateful. Those who are nearest 


‘*What has habit been doing to me? | to’us, those whom we trust with our 
The habit of complaining, of finding happiness and ourgood name, may 


fault, of reprimanding—all of these 
were my rewards to you for being a 


become traitors to their faith. The 
money that aman hashe may lose. 


\_ man’s dog stands by him. in 
prosperity and in proverty, in health 


Vand in sickness. He will sleep on the 


cold ground, whete the wintry. winds 
blow ‘and’ the snow drives fiercely, if 
only he may be near his master’s side. 
He will kiss the hand that has no food 
to offer; he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he 
were a prince. When all other friends 
desert he remains. When riches take 
wings. and reputation falls to pieces he 
is constant in his love as the’sun in its 
journey through the.heavens. 

“If forturie drives the master forth 
an outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the’ faithful dog asks’ no 


higher privilege than that of “accom- 


panying him, to guard against danger, 
to fight his enemies. And when the 
last scene of all'comes, and death takes 
the master in its embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the\culd ground, no 
matter if all otherfriends pursue their 
way, there by the graveside will the. 
noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad, but open in 
‘alert watchfulness, faithful. and true 
even in death.’” 

Then Vest sat down. He had 
spoken in a low vuice, without a ges- 
ture. He made no referenceto the 
evidence or the merits of the case. 


wiping their eyes. The jury filed out, 
but soon entered with a verdict in favor 


When he finished judge and jury were | Celebrated with great splendor, Many 


sme cit 
400,000; visitors. | One of the me, 
interesting of the foreign ambassadors 
present was Sarim Effendi, the repre- 
sentative of the Turkish’ court, who 
was'\'so wonder-struck that he could 
not walk to his'place, but stood’ as if 
j he had lost his senses, and kept mut- 
tering, ‘‘All this for a woman!?? 


_ On February 10,1840, the queen 
‘was married to her cousin, Prince Al- 
bert. ‘It is worthy of note) that, ‘‘the 
queen was dressed entirely jn’ articles 
of British manufacture. Her dress was 
Spitalfields silk, her veil ‘of Honiton 
lace, her ribbons came from Coventry, 
even her gloves had been made in 
London of British kid a novell thing - 
in those days when the French had a 
monopoly in the’ finest kinds of 
gloves.’” : 
{ Several attempts were made upon 
| the queen's life, but these only served 
to deepen and intensify the devotion of 
her subjects. After the first of these 
attempts, the well-disposed people ‘in 
the nation were thrown intoa perfect 
frenzy of loyalty. “The London street 
dogs,’” said Sydney, ‘‘joined in barking 
j (God Save the Queen.’ ’” 
Notable events in the queen's life 
were the Jubilee of 1887 and the 
Diamond Jubilee of 1897, which were 


years before even: the first of these 
celebrations, in 1861, her life had 


of the plaintiff for $500, He had sued | been saddened, by the death of her hus- 


for $200. 
the jurors wanted tohang the defen- 
dant. | 


Victoria the Good 

In a few days Canadians in all parts 
ofthe Dominion will cciebrate Victor- 
ia Day in honor of the queen whose 
long reign of sixty-four years is one of 
the mostremarkable eras in the annalsof 
the British Empire. No British sover- 
eign ever received in larger measure the 
loyalty and devotion of the nation, or is 
held in greater honor than the ruler 
whom has been accorded the well- 
deserved title of Victoria the Good. 

Some events in the life of the good 
queen stand out with great distinctness. 
The story has often been told of 
how, on the death of heruncle, Wil- 
liam IV, in the ear'y hours of th 
morning, of June 20, 1837, Dr. How- 
ley, Archbishop of Canterbury, drove 
to. Kensington and demanded 
that the Princess Victoria should be rou- 
sed from her sleep to hear his important 
news. When she came downstairs 
ina dressing gown, her tair hair flow- 
ing loosely over her shoulders, it was 
to learn that the time had come for her 
to ascend the throne. 

There is a pretty touch inthe ac- 
count of the Privy Council meeting 
the next morning forthe administration 
of the usual oaths to the Queen. 
When the Queen’s uncles, the 
Dukes’ of Cumberland and Sussex, 
both old men, came forward to per- 
form their obeisance, blushing and 
descending from the throne, she kiss- 
ed them both, without allowing them 
to kneel. 2 

The sovereign whom Victoria suc- 
ceeded, William IV, had a very good 
opinion of bis niece and successor. 

Fa 


It is even said that some of; 


and, Prince Albert. After that time 

! her public appearances were rare. 

| Never “again did she live in London, 

| Buckingham Palace being used only 
for occasional visits of a few days. 


1 Iwhas been truly said of Queen Vic- 
toria that “‘her life was an» abid- 

+ ing lesson in the paramout importance 

| of character,’’ John Bright said of her 
that “what especially struck him was 

| her absolute truthfulness.” This is the~ 

{secret of the place which she con- 
tinues to hold in the veneration and 

| affection of the whole English-speaking 
race. 


! 
| Red Fife and Marquis 
| _—Red Fife wheat was named after~ 


David Fife, of Peterboro, Ontario, 
, who first developed it to be of high 


‘milling and baking quali Tt was 
introduced into’ Western jada in 
1882,. becoming -the standafd spring 


| wheat of all Canada and on which 
_erading was established. _ Marquis 
wheat originated from a cross made in 
{1892 at the Canadian Government, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
between an early maturing variety ob- 
{ tained in India under the name of Hard 
"Red Calcutta, and the leading Ganad- 
ian wheat, Red Fife. It wasdevelop- 
ed'by Dr. Charles Saunders, of Ot- 
“tawa, who, on his retirement a few. 
years ago was given an annuity by the 
Canadian Government of $5,000 ayear 
in recognition of his great contribution 
to agriculture. The chief points which 
distinguish Marquis are its ability to 
mature from ‘six to ten days earlier than 
Red Fife, greater strength of straw 
than the latter vatiety ; its greater resist- 
ance to stem rust; and its greater pra- 
ductiveness. 


ipil’s Locals 


Jocals are intended to be a 

ercise and a means for developing 

and encou the use’of correct and facile 

English: are jwritten’ by. the pupils, 

then eorrected and. revised under the direc- 

tinn of the teacher, “who is responsible for 
the form in which they finally appear. 


Mr. BrancHArp's Crass. 
> {am going to tell you abou: “The 
House Fly.”?, Do you know why the 
house fly’does not fall? “Itis because 
between the two claws on his feet, 
there'is a pad covered with fine litle 
hairs, ‘These hairs hold a kind of 
mucilage that keeps the fly from fall- 
ing when he: walks on the cei 
Can yow tell me how many wings 
he has?) Only one pair. But these 
can vibrate or move very fast, some- 
times hundreds of times a second. 
There is alsoa pair of tiny wings. 
He has most wonderful: eyes. He 
sees you so quickly when you try to 
catch’ him, for he really has “about four 
thousand «eyes in all. He/has two 
‘compound’? eyes, —made up, that 
means, of many smaller eyes. His 
tongue is rough, and he licks up syr- 
up,setc, with it. Flies do, indee 
*eat up some old, decayed matter, but 
they carry diseases and leave old mat- 
teronourfood. They arenot clean, 
and make .a great trouble for us. 
Sometimes they mean death for peo- 
ple, when they carry dangerous fevers. 
—Alma Evelyn Sanders. 


The Yellow Birch 


The yellow birch shows gleams of 
yellow under every rent in its gray, 
silky, frayed out surface. Here is a 
timber tree of considerable size and 
value. Its hard wood furnishes the 
frames of northern sledges; the knots 
and burs make good mallets; the curi- 
ously knotted roots show a curly grain 
valuable fo the cabinet maker. From 
New England to Minnesota and south 
along the Appalachian range, this tree 
is found, always telling its name by the 
color of its shagey bark, 

—Helen Agopsowicz. 


Lam writing to tell you about a pole- 


cat. 

The polecat is an animal belonging to 
the weasel family, closely related to 
the skunk of North America. It was 
once exterminated in many places 
because of its destructive habit of feed- 
ing on domestic fowls of various sorts, 
‘as well as on rats, mice, eggs and wild 


birds. ‘The common variety is about 
seventeen inches long, with a tail six 
inches in length. Its coarse brown 
fur, turning black below, is used for 
artists’. brushes. The American 
skunk is sometimes incorrectly called 
a polecat.—Mae Garside. 


George III 


GeorgellI was the grandson of 
Georgell and he became the king of 
England in 1760. He was a good 
Kind man but he was obstinate and 
weak minded. In 1763 the Peace of 
Paris was passed which closed the 
Seven Years’ Warin America. In 
1773 the American Revolution broke 
out and in 1776 the British lost the 
American colonies because Georgellll 
did not act wisely. During the reign 
of George III also\the war was 
fought against Napoleon. During his 
reign the war of 1812 was fought in 
Canada against the ‘United States. 

During George I{I’s reign, the man— 
ufacturing improved in England and 
many new machines were 
‘Atthat time the prisons in English were 
very dirtv and unhealthy but were im- 
proved by aman named John Howard. 
He: visited. all the jails in English and 
then gotthe government to improve 
them. ~ 

—Esther C. Bowen. 


de 


" Elwood 


Plantains often grow near a door-step. 
In the country, they erow along the 
toadside. “ Sometimes they are called 
ribworts,_ A plantain leaf has grooves 
in its petiole. “They have some little 
strings in them. These strings run far 
upiinto the blade. They are in the 
veins of the leaf. “These little strings are | 
very strong. Each leaf has’ seven large | 
veins. Ithas many veinlets. Ithas a 
midvein which is larger than any other 
vein. There is more than one kind of 
| plantain. Some kinds have wide leaves. 
+ Other kinds have leaves that are long 
{and very narrow. —Margaret Bowen. 


_ The Hepatica, 

ysl am going to tell you about the 
| hepatica. A hepatica is a wild fower 
; that grows in the woods in the spring. 
u O8 Abal alt Mesbienchard went to, 
| the woods and found. some hépaticas 

and picked them an@@ought ae to 
school. : 

Now Iam going to write about them. 
The evergreen leaves offer shelter 
from the frosts and assist in accumulat- 
ing a blanket of fallen leaves and sim- 
iliar liter until they are covered by the 
snow and made triply snug and secure 
from the cold of winter. Againin the 
spring these leavesare first to catch the 
warmth of the sun. The buds and 
stems are thickly covered with fine fuz- 
zy hairs which are like a fur overcoat to 
protect them from cold. 

Solitary flowers are borne on slen- 
der, hairy stems, some three to five in- 
ches in height.—Ian Simpson. 


t 


| 
Sports | 
Iam going to tell you about the 
Sports. Last week the weather was 
cold, rainy, dull and cloudy. At last, 
on Friday, the Park Nine defeated the 
Patriots. The score was 16to4. The 
Park Nine defeated the Campus Cats. | 
‘The scorewas 11 to 4. ‘They both, 
hadto play hard as the score was a tie‘ 
7 to7 in the last inning but-afterwards 
ll to 7. The Royals defeated the; 
Patriots. The score was 18t09. I} 
am on the Park Nine team. At night 
the pupils went tothe assembly-room 
to see the movies and it was called the 
“*Clutching Hand.”” i 
On Monday. the Campus Cats de- 
feated the Royals 


{ 


}had a holiday for the picnic. 


j car. 


The score Was car to Orilla. 


During this past week the weather 
has/not been very mild with the ex- 
ception of a few days. There has 
been a great deal of rain. On Mon- 
day afternoon.the Campus Cats de- 
feated the Royals by the score of 10 to 
8. This afternoon the Royals and 
Park Nine will play ‘softball. I am 
playing on the Royals. 

—H. McMillan. 


‘ The Daisy 
» Every child loves ‘many kinds of 


| flowers, and yet the daisy is not well- 


understood; it is always on’ hand for 
study from June until the frosts have 
laid waste the fields. However much 
enjoyment we get from the study of 
the different beautiful flower heads, we 
should study this plant as a wild one al- 
so, for it is indeed a pest of those farm- 


! ers who do notpractise a rotation of 


crops. Its root is long and tenacious of 
the soil, and it ripens many seeds which 
mingle with the grass seed, and thus the 
farmer sows it to his own undoing. 
—Carl. W. Eames. 


Mrs. WANNAMAKER’S CLASS 


A Trip [had Last Summer 

I shall tell you about a picnic that I 
went to last summer. The weather 
was warm and fine. My father didn’t 
work in the factory that day because he 
We 
were busy the day before getting our 
lunch ready. We were glad because 
we were going. My friend phoned 
to see if I was going. I put the lunch 
into two baskets on the table. Our 
friend invited us to ride there in his 
My father put the baskets under 
the seat. 

When we arrived at the park, Mar- 
ion andl went for a swim. The 
water was cold. We hada good time 
swimming. Then we wentto eat din- 
ner. We had a good lunch. We 
played-ball. My brother's side won. 
I played on my friend’s side. Then 
all the people watched races. My 
sister Marion and Ralph ran in the 
races. Marionand Ralph got the first 
prizes. They got boxes of chocolates 
just the same. My parents were 
proud of them because they got the 
first prizes. We rode home in his 
We enjoyed the picnic 


10 to 7, The Royals will play against ‘Ver, tnuch. We would like to go to 


the Park Nine. The four boys who 
won the relay race last fall, F. Mey- 
ette, K. Foster, N. Jasson land I; 
will maybe go to the city with Mr. 
Blanchard and have a banquet at the ; 
Y.M.C A. to-morrow, but we are not 
sure.—R. J. Thompson. 


The Trillium | 
—I am going to.tell you about. the ; 
trillium. ft would be well for the 
designer of: tapestries to study the; 
carpets of our forests for his patterns, | 
for he would find there a new carpet 
every month, quite different in plan 
and design from the one spread there 
earlier or later. One of the most! 
beautiful designs from Nature's looms, 
ig a trillium carpet, which is at its best 
when the white trilliums are in  blos- 
som.. It isa fine study of the artistic , 
possibilies of the triangle when reduced 
to terms of leaves, petals and sepals. 
The trillium season isa long one; ; 
it begins in April with the purple wake | 
robin or birthroot, the species with = 
purple red, or sometithe yellowish ' 
flowers. The season ends in June with 
the last of the great white trilliums, 
which flush pink instead of fading, ' 
when old age comes upon them. $ 
‘ —Susie A. Sherritt. 


Softball | 
Lam going to tell you about Sports. ' 
selected Banco Micetick, 
“Robert ‘Thompson, James Mathews, 
and me as team captains. He wrote the 
names of the players on slips of paper. 
The Captians drew for each player. 


invented. | 


the picnic again. 
Green. 


A Trip I had Last Summer 
Last August the 6th or 7th my 
sister friend and 1 got our clothes 
ready forcamp. My friends and ‘my 


—Jean Margaret 


| sister made sandwiches to take to the 


camp. They put them in Mrs. Neil's 
car. They drove her car to the light- 
house at Callandar. My friends, 
Gladys, Hilda and Jean woke up early 
and went to swim. ‘Mrs. Neil: and 
‘Audrey cooked’ bacon and beans for 
breakfast. 

On Friday morning it rained. Af- 
tera while it stopped. On Saturday 
morning Jean, Mrs. Neil Morney 
‘and I went hgme. The battery in 
“the:car was fio good. Three boys 
carried it in their car and a man fixed 
it all right. Jean, Mrs. Neil Mor-" 
ney and I went home from Callander 
to North Bay. My sisterand friends 
stayed at camp. Jean and I were 
surprised that my father had painted 
the house while we were away. 
Mrs. Neil bought some things for the 
camp. They drove her cat back to 
the ‘lighthouse again. They had a 
good time. On Tuesday morning 
they came home.—Julia Anderson. 


A Reunion 
On July Sth, 1928 I had a holiday 
at my home. My uncle Lorne 
Wilson and Ruby came to our home 
in Princeton from Indiana and they 
were glad to see us. Thenmy Uncle 
Bill O. Wilson and Aunt Alice came 


E. | cause thought they were lost. 


to Princeton from Port Huron and they 
gave some presentsto me. 

On July Sth my Uncle Carter, Wil- 
son, Aunt Stella and his daughter and 
son came to visit Grandfather and 
Grandmother from Hamilton and they 
stayed there about three days because 
they had a holiday and they wanted to 

, see my Uncle Burleigh Wilson and 
{Aunt Minnie and Homer. They 
had a big dinner. a 

On July ist my father came home 
from Port Colborne. “George Wilson, 
my mother, my sisters and I went to 
St. Mary’s to see Aunt Lizzie. “Chey 

;had a big dinnerforus. { played soft- 
ball against St. Mary’s and the score 
was 19to 15. We had a good time 

jand after.we came: back home, father 
went to work in Port Colborne again. 

My Aunt Alice took my sister Flor- 
ence to Port Huron and she stayed 
there about a week. 

On August 10th my mother, broth- 
ers and sisters and I went to Wogd- 
stock. We went to South Side Park 
in Woodstock because it was “‘Old 
Boys’ Reunion’’. Men came from 
New: York, Niagara Falls and Detroit. 
Mr. Mann came to the Park from 
New York and they invited him to a 
banquet. The people played ‘softball 
and swam. [ hope we shall go to 
South Side Park in Woodstock on 
Aug. 10th; 1929.—Arnold Wilson. 

My Father's Visit to’ Italy 

I would like td tell you about my 
father who went to Italy. My mother 
told me that my father would go to 
Italy, because he had never seen his 
mother for twenty-five years. 

I recewed a letter from my brother 
Peter and he said my father went to. 
Traly on November 15th. He went 
on a train to New York. Then he 
sailed on the Majestic boat on No- 
vember 17th. He went to Paris in 
France and he liked Paris very much. 

My father met my sister Pia and my 
niece Ella in Italy. My father kissed 
his mother because he had never seen 
his mother for twenty years. He was 
very glad to see her again. 1 tfd not 
know that I had a sires pie and niece 
Ella in Italy. [also learned that my 
sister Pia was married. Her daughter's 
nameis Ellaand Piaisateacher in Italy. 

I wrote a letter to my sister Rose, 
and Mother. [asked my mother when 
my father would come home. My 
sister Rose told me that my father will 
come home on May Ist, 1929. 

Oh! I will be glad to see him again. 
I chink my family will be pleased to 
see him, too. 

Thope that my father will arrive 
safely in_ Windsor. ea pray ‘for 
him every night. 

—Emma Citerin Mazzali. 


Mr. Gorpon’s Ciass. 
The Beach 

There were two cunning litte girls. 
Their names._were Lillian and Doris. 
They weresisters. Dorishad curly hair 
Lillian’ s hair was straight. They liked 
to play outside very much. 

One day Doris and Lillian wanted 
to go to the beach ard ran into the 
kitchen and asked their mother if they 
might go to the beach. She allowed 
them fo go there. 

Then Lillian gota litle pail and 
Doris took her dog with her. 

Later on they reached the beach. 
They saw many people swimming and 
Lillian said to Doris. “I wish some- 
body would lend me a ‘bathing suit,{? 
She told her not to want to swim. 
They made a little castle and put their 
dog in it but it did not like to stay there- 
and ran away. They laughed at it. 

Then it began to grow dark. They 
were frightened and cried loudly be- 
Aman 
came along and heard them crying and 
took them home. They were glad 
and told the'r mother about the beach. 

Florence Langdon 
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> Educational Tendencies 


The March “‘Annals of the Deaf’’ 
contains a very full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Fourteenth Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf, 
held at Knoxville, Tenhesee, last fall. 
A variety of topics of interest to our 
work was discussed, and the report 
should be read by everyone interested 
in the education of the deaf. 

{t is an indication of the tendency 
of present day educ: 
a great deal of time and attention was 
given to the subject of industrial in-! 


Goodwin said 
‘Education in its general accept-} 
ation is the first need to the deaf, but 


also very essential, for too often the 
deaf man‘has a hard time, though he 
may have fair education and be indust- | 
rious. He needs what our machines , 


the machine, will go when once start- 
ed. 

“I believe practically every school for 
the deaf has industrial instruction, but | 
with too little facilities for such instruct- | 
ion, and when the young deaf man 
seeks employment he is found not 


agement, which is almost his destruct- 
ion. But to meet these needs we must 
educate our citizenship to a realization 


of the deaf, if they are once put on 
their feet.’” 

From a paper read by Di. Gnv. 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
school, we take the following extracts: 

“Institutions for the deaf were pioneers 
in shopwork. They pointed the way, 
blazed the trail and built the road—to 
their everlasting credit. I use the word 
advisedly, for that is just what it was 
inthose days. There wasatime when 
the work of these shop classes attracted 
a great deal of attention, not so much 
because of the excellence of their work 
but because of the unique position they 
occupied in the field of general educa- 
tion, and the faet that we were dealing 
with handicapped children. 

“We wish to give full recognition to 
the incentive-and lead given us by the 
early promoters of shopwork and pro- 
nounce it good. Are we, however, 
following our own lead? 

“In my judgment, from a limited ob- 

vation, { am inclined to feel that the 
industrial instruction as offered in our 
schools for the deaf does not hold the 
same high place in general education 
to-day that shopwork did twenty-five 
orthirty yearsago. We became com- 
placent.» We knew. that our shop- 
work was being well received by the | 
employers and we had little difficulty 
in finding work for our deaf boys-and 
later the girls as well. We needed no 
particular spur to better effort, for” in- 


al ideals, that} 


“Wei aes ‘talk shopw irk. Some 
T pref indus- 
struction, for we Tarely. ‘teach a 
trade in all its essential elements. We 
do give our boys and girls ‘enough in- 
dustrial training so that they ‘may be- i 
come good apprentices upon Fearing | peer 
school: This, in my opinion, is very ! 
Satisfactory. Is it sufficient?) I'think 
not. - What do we need in our indus- 
trial departments? We need, my! 
judgment, first of all, less shopw ork 
and more industrial instruction. By |i 
this I' mean less showing how, by nel 
teacher doing the work, and more 


‘| teaching the child to do ithimself. | 


“We all know excellent examples of 
very good work accomplished by” the | 
instructor. In. order to do this we 
must have teachers. The day of the 
shop worker as instructor is rapidly ! 
passing. The demand to day is for is 
moreteaching. Pedagogy has entered 
our shops. ”” 

Supt. McIntyre of the Iowa School, 
spoke as follows: 

“That remarkable advances have been 
made,in the junior and senior high 
schools of our country, in the consolid- 
ated schools, in the night schools, in 
the continuation schools, in the special 


struction and vocational training, and } i opportunity schools, both i in the aca-- 
we give below some extracts from ad- | demic and vocational content of their. 
dresses and discussions on this topic. ! curricula, is all common knowledge. j 
In his opening address the President, | We are confronted with the fact ¢! 


| pupils in the high schools and the chi 
| ren in the grades are, without sacrificing 
inything of the academic part of school 


to prepare them to earn a livelihood is | work, slowly but surely coming abreast 


of pupils of schools for the deaf ‘in 


j are matching thein on the academic 


“‘half-baked’’, and he meets discour- | keener competion resulting from the 


-must 
of our needs and the worthwhileness 


industrial training, the very field-which ” 
we have always been so certain” we’ 
have dominated. The schovls for! 


need, a ‘hot point’ or ‘starter’, and fike {the hearing are matching us at our 


own game, and who can say that we 


side? We are being crowded off both 
nds of the educational bench! 
“*What chance do our deaf pupils, 
| granted even that they complete the 
course; have when thrown against the 


| 


greatly expanded high school world of 
to-day? To this very important question | 
now be added still another: 
What chance will our pupils have if 
they are compelled to compete against 


| hearing children who have not only a: 
| better academic background but also}{ 


an equal or better manual? This makes ; 
it doubly necessary—if we are to enable 
our pupils to “‘put bread on the tabie} 
and a little cash in the strong box’’ 
—for our industrial departments to 
otitdo themselves in both scope and | 
quality of work done, or that the 
academic departments take on extra 


everywhere by hearing children; or 
better still, improvement along both 
these lines.’” 

Naturally in such a Conference 
therefwas much discussion of what all 
regard as the greatest need of the deaf, 
which is language. We have room 
for but one extract: “‘We all recognize 
that one of our fundamental difficulties 
is conquering English. The public 
schools recognize this, and it is sur- 
prising what i importance they place on 

English, English in the narrower 
sense, and , reading and literature as 
Separate items. As Judd says, English 
is an instrument of civilization that is 
to be placed in the hands of the child. 

“Ic is a key to all knowledge. The 
first thing a child wants to do is to 
i express himself so others can under- 
‘stand him. He has to acquire the 
ideas of others, and he must have 
comprehension in the English la: 
uage: All lessons and school activ- 


work to counteract the gains made! 3. 


ay pow. 

Trent 

some 

wide attenti ‘When 


the” 
fity—that is, the extent of 
bulary. and the conpecenion par- 
agraphs—is measured by a series: 


standard tests, and his accomplisbments | sessed by a deaf boy'to enable him to 


outrank many competitors shoi 
can be done in the face of great odds, 


in Subjects such as’ English, 
languages, history, geograghy, etc. 
are'compared ‘orded rea 
ing ability. This Tatio, “which is call- 
jed the efficiency quotient, shows de- 
Wiis whether each pupil is working 
up to his full capacity, and if anyone 
falls below what he should do, judged 
by his reading ability, it is compara- 
tively simple to explain this both to the 
, upil and his parents and thus obtain 
their cooperation. 

“This indicates the importance that is 


placed on English in the public schools. 


How much more necessary is itin our 
"schools for the deaf? 

“In conclusion, I may say that our 
ultimate aims are no different from 
those of the public school. Our ap- 


proach may vary, but our object is to! 
develop an integrated personality in,' 
our pupils that will fit thei into society. * 


re 


When this Rus was chosen for this ex 
pedition, Mr: Bjorlee, as editor. of The 
Maryland Bulletin, wrote a nice article 
in approbation of the Boy Scot 
meh and of congratulation to this boy 
forthe) honor conferred upon’ him. \ ~ 
Another editor, reading this, assumed 
that this was a deaf bo; 
above item, which has since appear- 
cd in. many other papers, including 
The Canadian, so we are glad of this 
opportunity of 


ae Ns by? thousands or 


ity 
bert who tried for the’ 


‘The fact that such q ies are pos- 


what 


Exchange. 


Paul S. Siple “is not a deaf boy, 


ut move- | 


and wrote the 


the error. 


. Another church for the exclusive 
use of the Deaf was dedicated to the ~~ 
deaf of Baltimore, Sunday, Jan. 27th. 
Tt is the Christ Church for the Deaf 
(Methodist) 
Calhoun Street, Baltimore: For years 


Lexington and 


All people have troubles and sorrows the. comgregation had been holding 


rowing out of the frailti 
of human natine. 

just like the common people. But 
they also have the additional annoyance 
and humiliation of typographical er- 
fors, from which there seems tobe no 
escape. The Silent Hoosier * ha 


a” 
peculiar one in a recent issue—at !east | 
It said tion in their good fortun 


‘the teachers, desks and “chairs | 


we presume it was an error. 
that “‘ 
has been repaired and varnished. Just 
a comma instead of an apostrophe! 
Perhaps the only book ever printed 
that is free from typographical eric 


| The publishers have a standing offer 
of a guinea for every error discovered. 
When first published, a considerable 
number of these coins were claimed, 
but for many years past no one has 
apparently been able to discover an 
error. But this kind of perfection 
cometh only as the result of years of 
labor and patient research. 


After careful investigation, the 
; National Research Council of United 
States find that the chief causes of 
‘acquired deafness are ‘as follows: 
Meningitis, 17.5 percent; Scarlet 
fever, 8.3; measles, 8.2; influenza, 
7.5; suppurative otitis. media, “5.5; 
pnenmonia, 4.5; whooping cough, 
.5, Eight other causes are given, each 
a yery small percentage. 


The March Annals, reporting the 
Knoxville Conference of the Superin- 
tendents and Principals contains much 
to set the profession thinking. In the 
president's address we find -this state- 
ment, which should prove an eyeopen- 
er to.a good many of those who have 
charge of the finances of schools for 
the Deaf. 
“*To-day per capita cost in resident- 
I schools ranges from $450 to: $900, 
a percentum of increase quite as large 
as the increase in salaries.’* 
—The Alabama Messenger. 
The per capita cost of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for the session of 
1927-28 was $454.05 gross, and $381. 
50 net. 
A saint's lifein one man may be les’ 
than common honesty in another. 


, schools on earth can never educate 
‘ your hands. 
isa certain edition of the Oxford Bible. | self. 
show how, can guide you wisely into 
the best methods, but you must do the 
work yourself. 
never be absorbed by mere contact 
with instructors and schools any more 
than a dinner may be absorbed by 
standing around in the kitchen and 
dining-room. Get to Work and © get 
an education while you may. 
time doesn’t last all day.—Industrial 
School Magazine. 


it feed the body with wholesome food 
if the‘body isto be kept ina healthy 
condition. 


the world. A. S. Eve, a Canadian 
professor of physics, writes in the At- 
lantic Monthly that the whole popula- 
tion of the world might be dropped 
into Lake Ontario and each person 
would have no less than 60 square feet 
to himself in which to float or swim. 


only half an inch. 
lieve this, the professor has the figures 
to prove it.—Exchange. 
Py 


sand. faults | services i in whatever place that could 
rs have these | be. granted for its use. 
Moylan is the pastor, he having served 
in that capacity for many years most 
faithfully, and he hax a church and 
membership of which he may be well 


Rev. 


roud. friends of North Carol- 
a‘rejoicé with’ hin atid his congrega- 


Be Your Own Instructor 
The best instructor in the best 


You must do that your- 
The instructor and school can 


An education can 


Dinner 


Everyone knows that itis necessary 


But how few of us appreciate that 


the mind must be fed with even more 
care if it is to function for our success 
and happiness?’ 


Parents often give the most watchful 


care to the child's diet, yet they will 
allow this same child to feed his mind 
on spoiled literature, or spend his time 
with questionable companions. 


A regular schedule of study or read- 


ing of good books will not only keep 
the mind supplied with substantial food, 

bur it will increase our enjoyment of. 
life because so many more doors are, 
opened to us. 


Exchange 


There is still quite a bit of room in 


Even then the surface would rise 
If you don’t be- 
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‘Home News 


Bessie McGovern was called home 
for a:few days on Thursday, April the 
_ twenty-fifth. 


On ‘Wednesday, May ‘the: first, 
whilst cadet inspection was.being held 


at the Belleville Collegiate Institute, 


several of the lady teachers of the Col- 
legiate visited the O.S.D. where they 
were shown the work of the Junior and 
Intermediate departments. 


The boys and girls were greatly in- 
terested in a pure white rabbit which 
Mr. Stratton of the intermediate de- 
partment had for a few days in his 
classroom. 


With the advent of warmer weather 
the boys and girls are playing tennis. 
Both the girls and boys have tennis 
courts marked out where the rinks are. 
‘Tournaments are being arranged in 
both groups, 


The ‘‘Big Wind’? at Easter blew 
down both basketball standards on the 
girls’ lawn... .Mr.. McGuire got two 
good poles from the Hydro Company 
and the carpenter-shop boys have put 
up two permanent standards 


On Saturday, April the twenty- 
enth, the serial “The Exploits of 
Elaine,"” ‘‘Out-of-the-Inkwell,”" and 
“Fishing in Northern Ontario,” films 
distributed by The Province of Ont- 
ario Pictures, were shown to all the 
pupils of the School. 


On May the Second, the O.S.D. 
played the High School in a scheduled 
game in the Teachers’ Bowling League 
at the Y.M.C.A. For the men Mr. 
Shields of the High School had the 
high single, and also the high three 
string. For the ladies Miss Heagle of 
the O.S.D. was high. 


Visitors to the O. S. D. are always 
interested in the classroom work, and 
also in the special work re residual 
hearing. The radioear is unfamiliar to 
most of our visitors. Under the direct- 
ion of Miss Ford of the junior literary 
deparment-a ‘‘band’’ hasbeen formed 
from among the junior classes. This 
band is an important link in the train- 
ing of residual hearing and is co-related 
with work over the radioear, both in 
vocal work and in music from records. 


Mrs. Lowson and Mr. Clark, visited 
the O. S. D. on Saturday, April the 
twenty-seventh and spent the after- 
noon with: their children. Due to the 
prevalence of measles in the city the 
children are not allowed to visit inthe 
city. During the pasttwo months Miss 
Deannard, supervising teather of the 
intermediate department, has shown 
several educational films to the classes 
in her department. ‘The films were 
valuable for the teaching of topics in 
nature study and geography treating of 
natural products, wild animals and nat- 
ural phenomona of various countries. 
The films which are distributed by the 
Province of Ontario Pictures, are ex- 
cellent as a supplement to lessons in 
the class-room. 


Book-ends, aeroplanes, bird-houses 
and various projects feature the -work 
of the manual training shop under the 
direction of Mr. Stratton. 


This year specialized work in lang- 
uage in junior classes has been intro- 
duced, modelled after the findings of 

, fesearch workers from Columbia Un- 
tiversity. The work is really a special 
| adaptation of the word method and is 
expected to accelerate the progress in 
vocabulary both spoken and written 
during the first years in school. 


Many of our pupils and several of 
the staff were greatly interested in the 
April ‘Pictorial Review’? written by 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Mrs. Codl- 
idge, a teacher, in her younger days, 
j at Clarke School for the Deaf, -writes 
interestingly of Miss Yale and the his- 
tory of the most famous school for the 
deaf on this continent. 


The observation lessons, in the ju- 
nior and intermediate departments for 
the teachers-in-training have ended for 
this session. The third year teachers 
are now trying their examinations for 
their diploma. | 


Miss Margaret Squier, of Trenton, ° 
has been appointed as a teacher in the 
junior literary department. 


Since last report on May the first 
the following birds have been seen on 
the campus: Black-throated green 
warbler on May 3, Myrtle warbler 
May 3, White-crowned sparrow on 
April 27, Blue and white warbler 
on May’ 3, Yellow warbler on May 
8, Orchard oriole on May 12, 
Wood Pewee on May 11, Goldfinch 
on May 12, Chestnut-sided warbler 
on May 12, Magnolia warbler on May 
12 and Song Sparrows on May 4. 


Maple Trees were in flower on 
April 9, the first butterfly was seen on 
lon April 7, first dandelion on April 6, 
the first robin’s nest found on April 7 
and also the first bluebird’s nest. 


There are six games to be played in 
the senior ball league and eight in the 


junior league. The Campus Cats and 
Park Nine with 8 wins and 2 losses 
each are tied for the leadership with a 
percentage of .750 


Though Deaf He Won 
Who may note the achievement 
and notexclaim, ‘How splendid!’’ 
human capacity for success against db- 
stacles, : 
To repeat, he is deaf. See him 
now ‘‘hearing’’ the words by the art 
of lip reading. Not only thus has he 
won the spelling championship of the 
Detroit School for the Deaf. He won 
that and then in an elimination in The 
Detroit News Metropolitan and Na- 
tional Spelling Bee he met the champ- 7 
ions of 14 other schools and spelleds, 
them down. Again, in what was dead 
silence to him, he knew the words he ; 
was required to spell only from the | 
movements of the examiner's. lips. | 
So much at .12 years, though deaf! | 
How fine a tribute, too, for the Detroit 
School for the Deaf! Is is proof of a 
coming end of hopelessnes for man- 
kind under any affliction save idiocy? | 
Detroit News * 


“Whatis probably the richest céal 
seam in England has been discovered 
at Moor End in South-East Yorkshire. 
It is thought that it may extend. sixty- 
five miles out under the North Sea. 
It has been estimated that even with- 
out the seam running under the sea, it | 
contains 23,000 million tons of coal, ; 
which at the present rate of output 
will last 400 years. 


Our greatest glory is not in never 


| falling, but in rising every time we fall. 


address given by Mr. Tom LU. Ander- 
son, supervising teacher of the indus- 
trial ‘department of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf'at the dedication of the 
new industrial building at the Missouri 
School. The address :is\ well worth a 
Careful reading by all interested in the 
education of the deaf. Mr. Anderson 
says some striking things in a striking 
way. There is no‘question but that the 
ime has come for schools for the deaf 
in'which the idea of industrial train- 
ing originated, to give more attention 
to the industrial training of the boys 
and girls within their walls, In. this 
line, they have not kept pace with the 
better public schools. Our graduates 
‘should go vut+ more thoroughly 
grounded in the chosen trades than 
most of them have done heretofore. 
etter industrial training, ‘‘more and 
better work,’’ cannot be too strongly 
stressed, and we wish that not only all 
connected with our schools, but all 
members of the state legislatures that 
hold the purse strings, could read‘and 
ponder what Mr. Anderson says. 
—Rocky Mountain Leader. 


Growth of the English 
Language 

A language, like a human being, 
grows yearby year. New inventions, 
new ideas demand new words to fit 
them. TheEnglish language produces 
nearly 5,000 words every year. 
year 1615 a complete Eng! 
tionary was published. It contained 
2,028 words, but would not be reck- 
oned very complete today. Johnson's: 
dictionary was published in 175, and | 
contained 50,000 words. The first edi- 
tion of Webster's Dictionary was} 
issued in 1828, an@ contained 70,000 
words. But in 1904 the. Standard dic- 
tionary had grown to 175,000 words! 
The next edition, it is said, will con- 
tain 450,000 words. A big spelling 
book that.—Sel. 

If anger is not restrained, it is fre=i 
quently more hurtful to us than the 


In this issue we are publishing the | 


injury that provokes us. —Seneca. 


Rott aeg ees { 


Accuracy is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest assets which will help one to ; 
to succeedg Two boys will weed a 
row of onions, each. The first boy ! 
will pu!l out some weeds and break off 
weeds all out. Both rows will look 
week’s time they will look very diff- 
erent. The first row will be alive | 
with new weeds while the second will, 
still look clean and the onions will be! 
growing better, because the goodness 
of the soil is not being sapped away | 
from.them. Naturally the farmer. is 
anxious to employ the second boy, the ; 
next time he needs help, for this boy's * 
weeding is not only saving money but 
is getting a better crop for him. { 

It is the same in any job. The 
printer must be accurate in his type- 
setting for it is a waste ogee tohave 
to have two or three pfoofs. The 
carpenter must measure and cut his 
lumber accurately or waste a lot of time 
and material. If a girl cuts atwo or 
three dollar piece of cloth so it does 
not fit, it is a loss. If the cook for- 
gets to put soda in the biscuits, not only 
is the material wasted but there are no 
biscuits to go with the honey. If the 
mechanic fails to properly fit the piston 


So if we can impress on our boys and 
girls, that they must be accurate, we 
will have given them a push toward 
success. _—Rocky Mountain Leader 


The day is always his who works in 
it with serenity and great aims. —Em- 
erson. 


The Late Mrs. Cass 
‘The warmest sympathy of the Staff 
and pupils of this School is extended to 
Miss Mabel Cass on the death of her 
mother on April 31st. The deceased, 
whose. former home was at Winches- 
ter, had been in poor health for some 
time, and latterly had been living with 
Miss Cass in Belleville. Her demise 
took place at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. W. G. Buchanan, who a few 


days before had taken up her testdence © 


in Belleville to help care for her moth- 
er. Miss Cass was very highly esteem- 
ed by her large circle’ of friends in 
Dundas Co., was a devoted wife aud 
mother, a devout member. the 
United Church, and an active forte 
in various religions*and social Service 
organizations. he interment took 
place at Winchester on May 2nd, the 
large attendance of friends, and the 
numerous and beautiful floral tributes, 
incluaing one from the staff of the O. 
S. D., testifying to the esteem in which 
she was held. G 


It Evolved 
When eating a luscious California 
orange—one of the kind that weighs a 
pound or so—did it ever occur to you 
how long it has taken to produce such 


‘a fruit from its ancient ancestor? It 


is some twelve hundred years, we are 
told, since man first undertook the 
improvement of the original orange, 
and that original fruit was about the 
size of a cherry! After all, it isn’t 
surprising that it takes so long to make 
a true man, 
M 
Items of Information 

‘The fastest-Alowing river is the Sutlej, 
in India. It rises 15,200 ft. above sea~ 
level and falls 12,000 ft, in 180 miles. 


There was 2 notice at the edge of a 
pond near Foo Choo, China, which 
read, ‘‘Girls are not to be drowned» 
here.’’ 


Eight of the olive trees in the historic 


Garden of Olives, in Jerusalem, are 


known to be over one thousand years 
old. ® 

A camel has twice the carrying 
power of an ox. With an ordinary 
load of four. hundred pounds, he can 
travel twelve or fourteen days without 
water, going forty miles a day. 


Waves travel faster than the wind 


Fred Lieberman, 12 year oldand deaf alot more. ‘The second will get the which causes them, and in the Bay 


of Biscay in calm weather a heavy sea 


It is an inspiration to new faith in right when the work is done, but in a frequently rolls in on the coast twenty- 


four hours before the gale which causes 
it arrives. 

Of the two thousand five hurdred 
and sixty kings and emperors thatthe 
world has seen, nine hundred and 
twenty two have come to aviolent end, 
being overthrown, assassinated, killed 
in battle, tortured to death or having 
committed suicide. 

Pure water freezes at~32% , above 
zero, Farenheit. In freezing it ex- 


+ pands about one-tenth. 


About one-ninth of the total bulk of 
an iceberg projects above the water. 
If the part of an iceberg above the 
water contains 300,000 cubic feet, the 
total volume of the berg is 2,700,000 
cub. ft. 

There are 36,000 million million 
tons of salt in the oceans and seas, 1434 
times the bulk of Europe above sea 
level. There is enough salt to cover the 
whole land area of the globe 450 feet 
deep. i » 

The’ earth weighs approximately 
6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, (6 
sextillion) tons. : 
The dollar bills turned out by the U.S. 
government annually would fill a train 
of 20 cars and because of the hara 
work these bills are called upon to 
perform they do not last nearly as long 
as bills of other denomination. 


—. 


REE IILS 


von scioroarne i 


The Secret _ 

O mother, what is it in May « 

‘That makes my feet dance all the way 

To schooland.back again, 5% 

And bes night comes I’m “dancing 

m: oy 
It’s just because my heart 

Is taking such a joyful part 

In all the music merry. 

Brings us to sing on Mother’s Day. 


A Wheat Sto: 
By Florence E. Matthews 
It was spring on the prairies of Man- 
itoba. ‘The farmers were very. busy. 
Chg! Chg!. wentthe tractors, plough- 
ing first, then planting tiny brown wheat 
seeds in the soft black earth. 

One day, as the little brown seeds 
lay asleep, they heard the raindrop 
i “Wake up, litde wheat 


shine. They stirred in the earth and 
burst their hard coats. Little sprouts 
pushed up to the sunlight. 

All through the summer the sun 
shone on the wheat fields. Higher and 
higher grew the stalks until, heavy 
with ripe wheat head, they bent and 
swayed with the wind. Then the 
tractors came to the fields again, 
pulling the reaper and the binder. 
Slish! Slish! Down went the stalks on 
the binder, where they were tied into 
bundles. The bundles were tied into 
shocks, and stood in rows across the 
fields. 

In a few days noisy thrashing 
machines came to the fields. All day 
long the farmers fed them bundles of 
wheat stalks. Then out poured the 

_ wheat, ready ‘to start to the flour 
mills. It was loaded on trucks and 
taken to town. There, beside the 
railroad tracks, were large grain eleva- 
tors. In these the wheat was stored 
for a few weeks. 

One day the wheat was loaded on 
a long line of box cars. Soonthe 
loaded freight trains were puffing 
across the prairies. Some of the 
trains went to Port Arthur, on Lake ' 
Superior. There the wheat was 
loaded on grain boats and taken down 
the Great Lakes to the floug-mills at 
Buffalo. 


The Humming Bird 
A puir of garden helpers 
So very, very rare, 
Are BUNDE in my apple tree, 
But'do)not ask me where; 
For their home is very tiny 
And yet I know’ tis there, | 
For I see them carry down and fluff, | 


jo 
t 


mother humming bird’ lays. two ‘tiny. 


white eggsinic. The babies are black, 


‘and naturally very small, when they 


come from the eggs. i 

““The mother feeds them by thrust- 
ing her beak down their throats and 
giving them some of the food she has 


swallowed, Nature wisely cares for 


baby hummii sin this way, for 
such delicate little stomachs as’ theirs 
could not take care of live insects. 

““The tongue of the humming bird 
is well suited for sucking nectar, the 
flower’s sweet juice. Its edges are 
curved into two tube-shaped parts, 
These have fine brush-like ends for 
sweeping up insects.’” 

A soft humming sound above the 
gladiola bed announces the arrival of 
friend humming bird. 

Mother and children sit very quietly. 
Richard is almost af: to breathe, 
for fear the bird might be frightened 
away, butit does notseem the least bit 
timid and goes from blossom to blos- 
som with swiftly moving wings. 

, How its beautiful bright colors flash 
in the sunlight! ‘‘See its red throat,’ 
mother whispers. tis called a ruby- 
humming bird. 

“There are many different kinds of 
humming birds, but“orlly the ruby- 
throat comes east of the Mississippi 
Ri 


r. “ 
‘They much prefer hot countries, 
and during autumn travel many hun- 
dreds of miles, to remain there through- 
out our winter, but spring time brings 
sume of them back to us again.’” 
““T wish I were magical,”’ Richard 
says. ‘I would turn into Breezy 
Tree Toad and peep into the little 
nest.’” 


“Yes, and mother or father hum- ; 


ming bird might frighten you so badly 
that you would fall out of the tree,”’ 
laughingly says Elinore. A 

Away up in the tree Breezy is calling, 
“‘Peep-eep-eep.”” 

“Go and peep,”’ says Richard, 
“and some day tell me what you 
saw.”” 


The New Fire Engine 


By Viretta Van Dom 
Bob, and Anne, and Peter were play- 


ipartment- building’ that’) the ! 
children’ explained everything to him. 
*!Well,”* ‘said: Uncle Arthur, “‘I won- 
der what Mrs. Smith would do ifafire 
should break out in her apartment. She 
is up so high in’the air, and there does- 
n’t seem to be any’ fire: escape.’” 
“*That'sso,”? said Bob. ‘‘Perhaps the 
elevator rope would burn: before ' we. 
could’ get any of her furniture out. 
We had better ake some fire escapes 
atonce.’” 
‘I'l be out again to see them when 
yougetthem done,’’said Uncle Arthur, 
as he went back into the house. 
Bob, and Peter, and Anne thought ; 
and thought about the way they could 
make fire escapes; when all of a su 


den, just as they were thinking hardest, 
they heard the ‘‘Clang, clang’ of 
a bell; and Uncle Arthur shouted, * 
““‘Let’s play Mrs. Smith’s apartment 

is on fire now. Make way for 
the fire engine. I am just in time.’’ 

The children turned, and there was 
a new red fire engine with ladders 
and a hose and everything complete. 

Uncle Arthur showed them how to 
put the ladders together so that they 
would reach up to the top floor, and 
then he calledto Mrs. Smith not to be 
afraid, for they would help her ina 
minute. 

Soon the ladders were way up tothe 
tiptop floor, and Mrs. Smith and her 
family were safely brought down and 
the make-believe fire was put out. 
_Petez, Bob and Anne jumped. for 
| joy. : 

Swing-Time 
Will you swing with me 

In the bird-nest tree 
In my little play house 
Made just for three? 

In this greenest of towers 
We'll listen for hours 

To the birds’ love-songs 
To their favorite flowers. 

In the garden below, 
We'llsway to and fro 

To the time of their music 
When play winds blow. 


atlay in great 
heapson the ground under the’ old 
Olive trees. é 
Other workers were busy loading 
baskets of olives on:donkeys’ back, or 
into two-wheeled carts drawn by teams 
of bullocks: Sometimes when) the 
Children grew tired’ of! sorting olives, 
the, driver of one of the carts would let 
them ride with him to the olive factory. 
‘The children liked to watch the 
busy women pi @ the olives. After 


| the olives had been pickled they turned 


a very dark green. Then they were 
ut into great vats of brine for six or, 

seven weeks. 

‘The most:fun, however, was to go’ 

to the oil factory down near the river. 


id- The children liked|to watch the mill 


wheel turn the great stone rollers. 
They liked to see the juice pressed out 
of the soft olive’ pulp ‘and carried off 
into large tanks. "They saw that the 
heavy skins and pulp sank'to the bot- 
tom of the tanks, while the light oil 
bubbled up ‘to the top. This was 
filtered and bottled to be sent away. 

Jose and Carmencita saw the bot- 
les of olive oil'loaded on carts , They 
followed the wagons along the. river 
front to a dock, where a big ship was 
waiting. There busy workmen were 
lowering great boxes of raisins, al- 
monds,: grapes, olives, and olive oil 
down into the hold. 

Carmencita and Jose wondered 
where the ship was going. A busy 
workman told them. . ‘Down the 
tiver, then away across the great ocean 
we sail to New York.’” 

! 


Trees 
Mary Carolyn Davies 
Trees dream of little girls 
In gowns like snow, 
Walking ‘neath their branches 
And talking low. 


Trees dream of little girls 
Like me and you 

To rescue from the hot sun 

And give their shadows to. 


The Crow 


This busy little pair. ing out in the yard with their play vil- 
“High, high in the old sweet-apple lage. All the doll families were settled 
tree where Breezy Tree Toad lives, is ;now. Theirtiny beds and tables were 


helpers,’? mother tells Elinore and | were hung on the wall just where they 


the home of another family of garden , all in the right places, the tiny pictures | j 


A Story of Olives from Spain ; The crow inthe cornfield 
By Florence E. Matthews Says ‘*Caw, caw, caw.’* 
It was an early September morning He's avery bold robber; 

in southern Spain. The sun was just, He fears no law. 
rising over the snow-capped mountains 


Richard, as they gaze up into the 
beautiful big tree. 

“*A pair of humming birds has built 
a tiny nest of grass and the down of 
plants, covered the outside of it with ° 
lichens, a moss-like growth which we 

sometimes find on the bark f trees. 
The mother and father humming bird 
cover the nest in this way so it will: 
have the appearance of being a part of | 
the tree.”” iy 
_ “Let us sit quietly on this rock and” 
watch,’’ Elinore says, ‘‘and perhaps | 
one of the humming birds will come , 
into the garden.’? 

“Please ‘tell us more about them, 
mother dear,’’ begs Richard. ‘How 
can such tiny birds be garden helpers??? 

“Humming birds are very valuable 
helpers in the Hower garden,’” mother 
tells the children, “‘because they eat 
the tiny insects found in the blossoms, 
and they also carry the pollen on their 
long beaks. © 

“In allblossoms is a powder called i 
‘pollen,” that is necessary for seed de- 
velopment. 8 


should be, and all the window curtains 
were up at the windows. 

Bob was still busy at his store, selling 
groceries to the doll families. Peter 
was making another apartment house 
because he had anew moving van. He 


{had heard Mrs. Smith say she was go- 


ing to move because her kitchen was 
too small; so he thought she would rent 
of him. 

Sure enough, as soon as the new 
apartment was set up a short distance 
down the street from the old one, Anne. 
brought Mrs. Smith to look at it, 


jand Mrs. Smith liked it so much that 


she wanted to rent an apartment on 
the top floor. 

Peter brought out his new moving 
van, and he and Anne helped the 
Smith family move at once. They 


had to take each piece of furniture) 


very carefully down inthe elevator and 
pack it into the van. When the van 
started off down the street, Anne help- 


ed Mrs. Smith wheel the baby car- | way to the orchards. 


riage to the new home. Then they 
unpacked the furniture, and the ele- 


in the distance. The low stone huts 
of peasants glistened in the early morn- 7 
ing light. Great orchards of olive trees | 
spread over the valley. Their gnarled | 
old branches bent low with olives, now 
ready to be picked. 

Soon the peasants were all astir. 
Juan and Maria rose from their hard 
beds of straw. 

“Get up, Carmencita! Get up, 
jJose!”? called Maria to her sleeply 
| little girl-and boy. 

‘Much work to do to-day.in the} 
olive orchards,’ called Juan; their fath- | 


er, as he led the family goat out of the 
hit into the yard to be milked. 

* In one corner of the room the family 
hens were scratching around on the 
dirt floor of the hut. Maria shooed 
them out into the yard. An old moth- 
er pig granted and rooted around near 
Jose and Carmencitaand finally awak- 
ened them. _ 

Soon the little family were on their 
‘They ate their 
breakfast as they walked along; some 
hard, dry bread with an 6nion or some 


He fears not the scarecrow, 
And really he oug! 
For some day this 


robt 
Will surely be caught 


Toothbrush Song 
By Avis H. Grant 
A toothbrush is a useful thing; 
We always have ours handy, 
It makes our teeth so white and 
clean, 
And keeps us spick and spandy. 
Chorus— 
Come, now, boys, and brush your 
teeth, 
Keep them fine and dandy; 
Brush them up and brush them 
down, 
And don't eat too much candy. 
A toothache is a dreadful ching, 
It’s always lurking near you; 
Unless with care you clean your 


teeth 
*Twill cause much trouble for 
you. —Chorus . 


‘ 


’ The Legend of 


insects, 
by'such 
‘the chickadee, ‘robin, fly- 
Swallow, © woodpecker and 
Because of this, these birds 
r <insectivorous’’, which 
means insecteating.  ~ : 
‘These insects, which multiply so 
rapidly andin such immense numbers, 
would devour all the vegetation in our 
forests, were it not for these little birds. 
‘We might save our orchard trees 
for a time, at least by spraying, but we 
could never keep the forests ‘alive in 
manner, 
Tolunderstand the value of birds 
and why they are protected it is neces- 
sary that we learn how important they 
are to man, 
First we must realize that farming 
is the chief industry of Canada. [tis 
considered the most peaceful of occu- 
pations and yet the farmer ‘in raising 
his cattle, grain fruit and vegetables is 
‘at war witha great number of enemies. 
In clearing and breaking the land 
he destroyed the wild life upon which 
millions of insects fed, therefore these 
insects feed upon the tender plants 
which the farmer has supplied in such 
abundance. 
With this plentiful foods supply in- 
sects increase very rapidly. Besides 
those which were feeding on the wild 


plants that had been destroyed, thej 


farmer has, unknown «to himself, 
brought other insects to his land, per- 
haps hidden in some plant sent’ from 
another country. |The common white 
cabbage butterfly and other harmful in- 
sects were imported in this way. 
These foreign species increase even 
faster than the native ones, as the 
new country nature has not provided 
any enemies to hold them in check as 
she had for the native species. 
Bur'the farmer finds that in his war 
with the insects he has a host of allies 


* who are working from daylight until 


dark to‘help in his fight against these 
enemies. 

Among the most important of these 
allies are the insect-eating birds and 
because naturalists and farmers found 
it would be impossible to raise the 
crops upon which we live without 
their help, it became necessary to pro- 
tect them and to encourage them to 
live on our farms. 

During the nesting season, when 
insects are most plentiful and are doing 
the most damage, the birds begin in- 
sect hunting before daylight and work 
busily until after dark, carrying this 
foodtotheir hungry nestlings. Young 
birds in the nest in order to grow must 
eat more in proportion to their ‘size 
than'the old birds. For this reason 
the parent birds will build their nest, 
where insect food is most plentiful 
so that the young birds. can be fed 
quickly and often. “This is why these 


useful birds if they are not disturbed | 


will build their nests close to our gard- 
en and fields where so many insects 
are distroying the growing plants. 
Thus a few pairs of Robins have been | 
known to eat all the cut worms ina| 
tomato patch that otherwise would 
have cut down all the young plants. 


he Dandelion 

‘The Angel of the flowers came 
down to earth once—long, long ago— 
and she wandered here, infield, and 
forest, and garden, to find the flower 
she loyed the most. As she hurried 
on her search, she came upon a gay 
tulip, all orange and red, standing stiff 
and proud ina garden, and the ‘Angel 
saidto the tulip: ‘‘Where should you 
like most of all to live?’” 

“F should like to live on a castle 
lawn in the velvety grass,”’ said the tu- 
lip, ‘where my colours will show a-| 
gainst the gray castle walls. 1 should 


like to:have the princess touch me and 
tellme how beautiful I am,’? s 
But the Angel turned away with sad 
eyes from the proud tulip, and spoke 
tothe rose, i 

_ ©-Where should you like most.to 
live?” she askedthe rose. ’’( should 
like to climb the castle walls,’” said the 
rose,”’ for 1am fragile, and delicate, 
and not able to bof myself. 
1 need help and shelter *” 

+ The Angel of the flowers turned 
sadly away from the rose, and hurried 
on until she came tothe violet growing 
in the forest, and said to the’ violet: 
| “"Where should you like most of all 
‘to live???” . 

_ “Here ,in the woods, where I am 
hidden from every one’ ’” said the violet 
_ The brouk cools my feet, and the 
trees keep the warm sun from spoiling 
my beautiful -colour.’’ But the Angel 
|turned away the violet and went 
on, until she came to the sturdy, yellow 
dandelion- growing in the meadow 
grass. *‘And where should you like 
most of all to live?’’ asked the Angel 
of thedandelion ‘Oh’? cried the 
dandelion, —‘‘I want to live wherever 
the happy children may find me when 
they run by to school or romp and 
| Play in the fields. I want to live by 
‘the roadside and in the meadow and 
| push up between the stones in the city 
yards and make every one glad because 
of my bright colour.’? 

“You are the flower I jove the 
most, *’ saidthe Angel of the flowers,as 
she laid her hand upon the dandelion’ s 
curly, yellow head. “‘You shall blos- 
; som everywhere from spring till fall 
| and be the children’s flower. ’” 

| <That is why the dandelion comes so 
| early and pushes her head up every- 
| where—by hedge, and field, and hut, 
jae wall; and has sucha long, sweet 
life. 


Little Daffydowndilly. 
Part IE 

So, the very next morning off started 
poor Daffydowndilly. He had gone 
ony ashort distance when he overtook 
an old man on the road. 

“Good morning, my boy.”” said 
the stranger; and his voice seemed 
hard and severe, but yet hada sortgof 
kindness in it. “‘Where did you come 
from so early, and which way are you 
going? 

Little Daffydownbilly had never been 
known to tell alie all of his life. Nor j 
did he tell one now. He waited a 
moment or two, and then said that he 
had run away from school because he 
did not like Mr. Toil. 

“Oh, very well, my litte friend 
replied the stranger. ‘“Then we will 
yotogether; for I, too, have had a 
good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and 
should be glad to find some place 
where he was never heard of.’” 

Now Daffdowndilly Would have been 
better pleased with a companion of his 
own age, ‘with whom he might have 
gathered flowers along the roadside, or 
done other things to make the journey 
pleasant. But he agreed to go with 
the stranger, and they walked on to- 
gether. ‘ 

‘They had not gone far, when the 
road passed by afield where some hay- 
makers were at work, mowing down 
the tall grass, and spgeading it out in 
the sun to dry, ‘ 

Daffy downdilly liked the smell of the 
new-mown hay. He thought how 
much pleasanter it must be to make 
hay in the sunshine, with the birds 
singing sweetly in the neigboring trees, 
than to be shut up in a schoolroom, 
learning lessons. : 
But while he was stopping to peep 


1 


| over the stone wall, he started back. 


“Quick, quick!”? cried he, catch- 
ing hold of his companion’s hand. 

“Det us run away, or he will catch 
us!?? 


"| distress. 


‘Who will catch us?” asked the! 
stranger. ‘Mr. Toil, the old school- 

master!’ answered Daffydowndilly. 

+ “Don’t you see him among the hay- 

makers?”’ And the child pointed to an 

oldman, who seemed to be the owner 

Of the field. He gave himself not a 

moment's rest, but kept crying out to 

the haymakers to make hay while the 

sun shone. ‘ 

“Now, strange to say, this old farmer 
looked exactly like old Mr. ‘Toil. - 

‘ Don’t beafraid,”’ said the stranger. 
. “This is not Mr. Toil, the school- 
master, but abrother of his. People 
say he isthe more disagreeable man 
of the two. However, he won't 
trouble us.’ 

Little Daffydowndilly believed what 
his companion said, but he was very 
glad, nevertheless, when they were out 
of sight of the old farmer, who looked | 
so much like Mr. Toil. 


The Union Jack 

The Union Jack is a combination 

of the banners of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, and  indi- 
cates the union of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
The banner of St. George is a 
vertical red cross upon a white ground, 
the banner of St. “Andrew a diagonal 
white cross upon a blue ground, and 
the banner of St. Patrick a diagonal 
red cross upon a white ground. 

In forming te Union Jack, the red 
cross.of St.: George is placed upon 
the white cross of St. Andrew and the 
red cross of St. Patrick, because Eng- 
land is the senior member of the 
United Kingdom. 

When the Union Jack floats on 
thegbreeze, the broad /white of the 
cross of St. Andrew appears above in 
the upper corner, next to the staff. 

When the position of this cross is 

reversed, the flag becomes a signal of 


The Union Jack is the emblem of 
British rule. It recalls the great deeds 
done in war and peace, to make our 
country strong and keep it free. Its 
colours remind us of virtues on which 
our Empire —rests—red — signifying 
bravery; white, purity; and blue, truth. 
Great race, whose empire of splen- 


jour 

Has dazzled the wondering world! 

May the flag that floats o’er thy. 
wide domains 

Belong to_all winds unfurled! 

Three crossesin concord blended, 

The banner of Britain’s might! 


Edith Cavell 

Edith Cavell was a hospital nurse, 
who had been trained in London, and j 
had gone to Belgium in 1900 to take 
charge of a training school for nurses 
near Brussels. Whenthe Great War 
broke out, and Belgium was overrun 
by the Germaris, Miss Cavell was al- 
lowed to stay ather hospital, as the in- 
vaders realized that she might be of 
use to thegi. In this they were not dis- 
appointed, for, in Miss Cavell’s hos- : 
pital, wounded Germans were treated | 
with the same consideration as wound- 
ed Belgians or British were. 

After the retreat from Mons and 
Namur, many French and British 
soldiers were cut off from the main 
army, and found themselves hunted 
fugitives. Many were captured and 
shot by the Germans; ‘others were! 


cared for and hidden by the country! 
people. ‘These fugitives constantly . 
sought means of getting out of the 
country. ‘This was also true of many 
Belgians, who tried to escape to 
Holland or France in order to avoid 
being compelled to work for the 
enemy. Many British, French, and 
Belgians were assisted to escape by 
| Miss Cavell, who thereby disobeyed 
‘the German military law, but was 


Abide “With Me 
Asie with me! fasts fallsthe eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord with me 
abide! i 
When other helpers fail, andcomforts 


lee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me! 
Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little 


day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass 
away; * 
Change and decay in all around I see: 
O Thou who changest not, abide with 


me. 

I need Thy’ Presence every passing 
hour: - 

What but Thy frace can foil the temp- 

* ter's power? ¢ 

Who like Thyself my guide and stay 
can be? 

Through cloud and sunshine, © abide 
with me! * 

I fear no foe with Thee at hand to 
bless; 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitter- 


ness, 
Where is death's sting? where, Grave, 


_ thy victory? 
J triumph still if Thou abide with me! 
Henry Rrancis Lyre 


obedient to the 
Soon thi 


igher law of humanity. 
Germans grew suspicious 
of Miss Cavell, ‘and set spies to watch 
her activities! One of these spies, 
pretending to be a Belgian fugitive, 
secured her promise of assistance to 
escape, and then gave information 
against her to the German military 
authorities.  Sheswas arrested on 
August Sth, 1915, and was closely 
confined in prison for several weeks 
without the privilege of seeing any of 
her friends. 

Her trial began on October 7th. 
She was given a lawyer to speak in her 
defence, but as she had not seen him 
till the day of the trial, she was assisted 
very little in that way. 

‘The military authorities pointed out 
that Miss Cavell had aid@d in the es- 
cape of over ahundred fugitives, She 
frankly admitted thif, but claimed that, 
if she had not done so, these men 
would have been put to death... The 
court sentenced her to be shot at.two 
o’ clock the following morning. ‘The 
American Minister, Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, did everything in his power to 
have the sentence modified, but his ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. » Miss Cavell 
was led out of prison -in the early 
morning and shot. 

At onee a storm of indignation 
swept over the ciyiliZed world: The 
brutality of Ra Sea helped tay 
turn neutral nations’ against Germany. 
The soldiers of the Allied nations, 
with the memory of her death ia their 
minds, fought with greater ferocity. 

The inhumanity of the actserved 
but to intensify the determination of 
the Allies to crush ‘the enemy utterly. 

The most enduring memorial to 
Edith Cavell consists inthe admiration 
and reverence in which her name will 
ever be held, for her womanly sym- 
pathy, her noble self-sacrifice, and her 
calm heroism. The Canadian people 
have fittingly called one of the highest 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains by her 
name. 


Binder Twine 
The fibre from which binder twine 
is manufactured, is vobtained mainly 


| from two sources—first, from the Sisal 


Plant; and second, from the Manilla 
Plant. 3 


Canada uses foran average crops ap- 
proximately one hundred million 
pounds of binder twine? Counting 
six hundred feet to the pound, this is 
equal to sixty billion feet of binder 
twine, or ten million miles—enough to 


go around the world about four hund- * 


red times. 


He gave her 
‘As sh 


crition west, 


Jéssed Guest, 


Three times my sha 

I was the beggar wit 

I was the woman you pave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless strect,*? 
Edwin, Markman 


The Religious Faith of Great 
Scientists 
By ARCHER WALLACE 

It was once taken for granted by 
many that all scientists were either in- 
different to, or opposed to, religion. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Many of the most eminent 
scientists in the past have been men of 
deep religious life, while in the list of 
modern scientific leaders a very large 
number are truly religious men, 

Lord Kelvin, famous as Sir William 
Thompson, before he becamea peer, 
and unquestionably one of the Greatest 
scientists of modern times, has been 
most emphatic in his religious convic- 
tions. He said: “‘Is it conceivable that 
the luminious ether should throw out 
these effects by chance—thatthe colors 
of a butterfly or of a beautiful flower 
should result from a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, and they should give 
Pleasure to another fortuitous con- 
Course of atoms constituting myself? 
The atheistic idea is so nonsensical 
that I do, not know how I can even 
put the position into words."’ In his 
famous presidential address to the Brit- 
ish Association, delivered in Edinbu- 
reh, he said: ‘I feel profoundly convin- 
ced. that the argument from design 
has been too muctr lost sight of in 
recent zoological speculations. 
overpoweringly strong proofs of intel: 
ligent and benevolent design lie 
around us, and ‘if ever perplexities, 
whether metaphysic or scientific, turn 
4s away from them for a time, they 
come back upon us with irresistible 
force, showing us, through nature, 
the influence of a free will, and teach- 
ing us that all living things depend on 
one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge 1s another great 
scientist whose studies have deepened 
his religious conviction Not long 
ago he stated his beliefs in. these 
words: “f believe in one infinite 
Being, a guiding, loving Father, in 
whom all things consist. | believe 
the divine is especially revealed to 
man in Jesus Christ, wifo~ lived 
taught, and suffered in Palestine nine. 


teen hundred years dgo, and has since | h 
been worshipped by the, Christian:; 


Church as the immortal Son of God 
and Saviour of the world. I believe 
the Holy Spirit is ever ready to help 
us alung the way to goodness and 
truth, that prayer is the means of the 
communion of man and God, and it 
is our privilege by faithful service to 
enter life eternal, the communion of 
saints, and the peace of God."? 

So much has been written about the 
unusually fine character of Henry 
Drummond that hisstanding asa scien 
tist has suffered. Sir Archibald Geikie, 
Professor of Geology at Edinburgh 
Unversity, said: “f have never met 
with a man in whom transparent integ- 
rity, high moral Purpose, sweetness of 


But } 


Scientist.’”? With an 
; wholeheartedness that can never be 
| forgotten, he threw himself into the 
Moody and) Sankey evangelistic ser- 
vices. His character was a combina- 
tion of wide culture and deep spiritual 
I 


the eye 
| a lion and the 
j hand of a lady.”” The simplicity of 
his Christian faith w: 
{as his 


rers might be 
helped. When someone asked him 
what was the greatest discovery he had 
| ever made, he made this reverent rep- 
ly: °“Fhe greatest discovery |. ever 
| made was that I was a sinner and that 
| Jesusis a Saviour.”’ He hada deeply 
| thoughtful! decidedly logical mind. 
| Asa yo he was troubled with relig- 
; ious doubts but increasingly he found in 
j Jesus Christ all his sou! required. He 
jsaid: “Ihave unshaken confidence 
lin Jesus only.’ 
| Asscientist, whose researches and 
jaccompitshments placed him in the 
very front rank of men of his century, 
was Michael Faraday. Concerning 
his great work, ‘‘Experimental Re car- 
ches in’ Electricity, I 
| “Fully to understand all the discoveries 
[contained in. the raordinary book 
would require a knowledge of all that 
| has-been discovered as to electricity, 
i magnetism, electri i and 
| diamagnetism.’’ men have 
d more indications of the en- 
thusiastic good will of the public than 
Faraday, and seldom, if ¢ 
| man remained so unspoilt. dozen 
| men have written biographies of Fara- 
| day and each man has viewed the great 
| scientist from a different angle. But 
| on one subject these biographers agree, 
{He was the most transparently honest 
| soul that the realm of science has ever 
| known."’ He remained throughout 
| life an active member and cider of a 
{little church in London. When in his 
; lastillness, someone asked him what his 
1 Speculations were, he said, emphatical- 
{ly “Speculation! M have none. Lam 
| resting on certainties. 1 know whom 
I have believed and am persuaded that 
| He is able to keep that which | have 
| committed unto Him against that day.’ 
And in that confident faith he breathed 
is last. 
it Davil Brewster is another great 
name is science. He was one of the 
chief originators of the British Associ- 
, ation for the Advancement of Science. 
He had conferred upon him several of 
' the highest distinctions of the scientific 
| world. He was a member of the im- 
Perial and roi 
ersburg, i 
Stockholm. 


and 

I years he was 
Vice-Chancellor of inburgh Univ- 
jersuy. His daughter writes thus of his 
religious life: “Frequently in the ear: 


jliest morning, when the Writing, and | 


the microscope, anid the Bible reading 
Were over, have I been awakened (o 
listen in awe tothe sounds of prayer 
and weeping’below.’’ A friend who 


as the ‘Evangelist 
enthusiastic 


resumption to 
is Work,”?? 
alist, Louis Ag- 


doubt His word and Hi: 
The great Swiss natui 
assiz, was a teacher, if ever there was 
one. It was characteristic of him that 
he should sign his will, simply, “*‘Louis 
Agassiz, Teacher.’? He taught: his 
pupils for the sheer joy of doing so. 
It made no difference to him whether 

'y Were rich or poor, young or old,if 
they were willing to learn: And 


lish. 
delight 
nounce 


n 
upon all the students OF this faith 
he delighted to speak in his own hum= 
ble, reverent manner. It was his 
Custom in.class to ask the students to 
join with him in Prayer, and, many 
years afterwards, graduates remember- 
ed the simple Prayersof the great 
thinker. [n addition to these clear 
testimonies by great scientists of deep 
re! us faith, ir is interesting’to note 
the attitude of some who have often 
been thought more or less. hostile to 
teligion. To many People the name 
of Charles Darwin is almost synony- 
mous with unbeliet, but that is certain- 
ly a, very superficial view. In his 
work ‘The Voyage of the Beagle,’" 
Darwinis unstinted in his praise of 
the fine missionary work done. by 
James Chalmers. He writes: '‘Be- 
fore we laid ourselves down. to sleep, 
the elder ‘Tahitian fell. on his. knees, 
and with closed eyes repeated a long 
prayer. in his native tongue. He pr. 

as a Christian should do, with 

ny reverence and without fear of 

cule or any os! ion of piety. 
At our meals, neither of the men would 
taste food without saying beforehand a 
short grace. Those travellers. who 
think that a Tahitian prays only when 
the eyes of the missionary are fixed 
upon him, should have slept with us 
that night on the mount 
Again, Darwin sent his contribution to 
sthe Christiin Orphanage at Tiers 
Fuego, with these words: * 
success of the Tierra del Fuego mission 
is most-wonderful and shames me, as 
[always prophesied failure. 

I certainly should not have predicted 
that all the miss i the world 
could have done what has been done.’” 

One of the greatest scientists of 
moder: times is Michael Pupin, of 
Columbia. University, New York. 
Born in Siberia, of very humble. par- 
entage, Pupin has, by his scientific 
researches, gained an undisputed 
place among the formost scientists of 
to-day. He is a devout Christian, 
In his autobiography, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1922, he cwrites: 
“'What new beauties are disclosed by 

ience in the meaning of those words 
in Genesis, ‘He breathed into his 

the breath of lifeand man be- 

came a living soul.” The light of the 
stars is a part of the life-giving breath 
of God. I never look now upon the 
starlit vault of the heaven without feel- 
ing this divine breath and its quicken- 
ing action upon my soul.” In still 
j More emphatic terms, Pupin writes: 
“My religion does not contradicta 

Pe 


| 


uld’be! Te w 

oe ig 
‘Robert Ball,” Linnae 

pler, hn, 
Terk: i. 


Maxwell 


Professor’ Silva 


at 


mpson,” P; 
mly and Dr. John Edw: 
rilliant scientists of mode; 


“fessor 
Stea 
im 


selves at cross-pyrposess with. circum} 
stances. In the best regulated house 
holds affairs sometimes get into a snarl 
It isto be wondered at indeed thal 
things ever go right. Humanity at bes 
is So weak, so prone to passion or folly, 
80 intolerent of opposition, or so exact 
ing in its demands that all the condition 
fora domestic melee or a social wrang. 
le‘are provided in advance. 

The reason why things go wrong is 
that Weare wrong. The physical world 
of coursehits us pretty hard at times, 
but it is Maman nature that is most at 
fault. © For certain People things go| 

wrong because they indulge in strong] 
drink; some ‘are over-fed or underfed; 
others are improperly dressed or shel- 
tered; while still others waste the hours 
that should be given to sleep in excit- 
ing dissipations. Is it any wonder then 
‘that wreckages of ‘material, nerves, 
tempers, and finally, perhaps, health 
'y, occur all too frequently? 
fin any respect things do go wrong the 
! only thing to be done is to inquire into 
the causes of the misfortune or misery, 

| So-that a better control may be instien 
ted over those two uncertain. factors 


4.—men and things! 


The British warship Hood,’the largest 
vessel that has so far passed through the 
Panama Canal, paid $22,399.20 in 
tolls. 
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BSN unexpected lightinside made 
Betty Westcott pause as she 

Ss lopened the door of her little 
slflat. ‘‘Don’t be frightened,”’ 
a gaY voice called, ‘‘I came off that 
case earlier than Iexpected—what's the 
matter?” 

Beaty dropped wearily into the corner 
of the davenport. ‘‘I’m glad you're 

- back, Mary,’’ she said, ‘‘I need some 
one totalkto. Yousee, I—I’ve been 
to that doctor about my lungs and he 
says--he says that I—I should go to 
Arizona fora year—Arizona fora year, 
Mary!" ‘Betty!’ 

“Isn't it dreadful?’’ She laughed, « 
hollow, forced little sound. ‘"I’ told 
him it was impossible, and he asked if 
itsvas because of expense. 1 told him 
that my people were dead and that I 
had money of my own, but[ couldn't, 
I just couldn't go away from all my 
friends and everything!’’ 

“Well?” 

“And he said that a yeacin Arizona 


snow: might mean years to me. later gn. 
‘asked Shy ‘ 


Teouldn’t go somewhere | 
nearer—like Saranac Lake. Heseem- 
ed to think Arizona was best. He 
said he knew of a little school some- 
where out there that needed ateacher, 
and asked if couldteach. I told him 
that I had had some training, that I'd 
studied pedagogy more for 2 lark than 
anything else? He said that work 
would keep me interested.’* 

“Betty, you'll go.’’ 

“ Orn 

[ won't! 

Mary Brent suddenly went over to 
the davenport. It may have been her 
hospital training that stood her in good 
stead, for her voice was very calm. 
“You know, Betty,’? she said, ‘I’ve 
often thought the kind of existence 
you lead was bound to reap its own re- 
ward. You've been hving in one mad 
whirl of gayety.’” 

‘Yes, but it's—lile.” 

‘*F wonder!"’ Mary’s eyes narrow- 
ed alittle as she looked at her frie 
There was something very. rebellious 
and at the same time very lovable about 
Betty at that. moment, face to face with 
her rst big problem. ‘‘Betty, dear,"’ 
she added, “‘I think you’ ve got hold of 
the wrong end of things!”’ 

“No, I haven’t!"” Betty denied. 
“Just because you're a trained nurse, 
you think everything should be treated 
seriously. I’m'tired of being serious. 


r friend. | stolid, unresponsive, 


An ha later Betty returned to the 
flat. SteWalked over to the window 
and looked” out. The street was 
much as ueual; a woman_ was wheel- 
ing a baby carriage, a man jerked a 
horse suddeniy, sawing savagely at 
the reins, a motor horn barked furi- 
ously at a pedestrian—just the familiar 
sights and sounds, but they signified 
the life she loved. And she was to 
leave it all. Betty felt as if some- 
thing that was’ stronger than herself 
was pushing her forward into the great 
unknown, some power that was 
strong, inexorable, and merciless! 
T've never yet said I'd go,’ she 
whispered, ‘‘and yet | am going.’’ 

Two weeks later a group of young 
people clustered around Betty West- 
cott on the station platform. Mary 
Brent kept her hand through Betty’s 
arm, and there was something infi- 
nitely comtorting about that hand. 

“Ido think it's thrilling, Betty,’ 
little Marion Wese said. ‘‘Really, I 


But deep down inside herself Betty 
knew quite well that before her train 
was out of the statién Jack and Mari- 
on would be making for some gay 
litle tea shop, Betty and Betty’s 
troubles quite forgotten. 

For the first-few months it was that 
same quietness that she fund the 
hardest of all to bear. The great, 
silent spaces oppressed her. She 
walked daily to the little station to see 
the trains go by, for they at least fur- 
nished a reassuring clatter that linked 
her with the old life... Once, when 
the cast-bound Californian Limited 
sped past the litle station, there was a 
glimpse of people in the dining car. 

At first her small. pupils frightened 
her as they faced her in the school- 
room. They seemed quite different 
from any she had known back East— 
with no hint of 
laughter in their,eyes. 

It was just two months after her 
arrival that Betty came out of the 
schoolhouse one day with quite an 
ecstatic little spring to her step. _Bet- 
ty had made a discovery. Those 
small pupils of hers had seemed more 
than usually dull over their history 
lesson that morning, and at Jast, in 
desperation, she had closed her book. 
“*Pur your bouks away,”’ she com- 


Let's get dressed and go out todinner.’ 

Two days Jater, at the doctor's, feo 
quest,, Betty called at his office. I've 
found out about that little school, 
‘Miss Westcott,”’ he toldher. “They 
are badly in need of a teacher. Ie is 
only half-day work.’’ “Are the child- 
ren—black? ‘ 

He smiled. ‘*Most of them are 
the children of white people, though 
Ifancy there may be a smattering. of 
little Mexicans among them. There 
js a sanitarium near by, but [ should 
like you to live on~a ranch and keep 
in touch with the doctor at the sani- 
tarium.”” 


manded, ‘‘and J’ll tell you the story 
‘of Abraham Lincoln instead!"* 

‘The expectant hush and subsequent 
breathless interest had surprised her 
“almost into incoherence. “Poor little 
things!?” she thought, ‘evidently they 
never have had stories told to them 
before. Well, Betty Westcott, clearly. 
it’s up to you!’’ And that afternoon 
Betty climbed the trail with a big his- 
tory book under her arm. From that 
day on Betty began to think less of her- 
self and to’spend most her spare time 
planning stories. In the afternoons 
the children would follow her up to 


envy you. We'll miss you terribly | 
wont wel! Jack?)? er ewe see 
“Sure we will!’? agreed Jack. 


Sunset Ridge, where she would unfold 
to them allithe wonder and beauty . of 
the Land | of Romance, to them un- 
travelled aud unknown. . 

'G'wan, Miss Westcott!”’ Teddy 
MacDonald pleaded one afternoon, 
when Betty had reached her closing 
words, ‘wan, don’t stop!”’ 

{Bue that’s all!’ 

‘Well, then,” directed Teddy 
hopefully, ‘‘start in and tell it all over 
again!"” 

_ Betty soon saw the necessity of divid- 
ing the story-telling group. Atpresent 
all came, from the smallest Mexican, 
‘who understood not one word she said, 
‘ but who fixed his dark eyes unblink- 

ingly on her face, to Ben McCoombe, 
f who was seventeen. Ben always sneak- 

ed ‘up to the edge of the group and 
listened. At last she divided them in- 
to three groups, and each group had 
one glorious afternooneevery week. 
For the lftle Mexicans who could not 


understand, Betty wrote home to Mary 
and ordered gayly colored ‘picture 
books, and after their arrival the little, 
natives had their afternoon, too. This 
kindness startled them out of their stolid 
impassiveness and they tried to show. 
their affection for her by gifts of ugly 
pottery and bright necklaces. 

It was atthe end of the second month 
of her story-telling work that Betty 
forgBtto tick offthe days on “here tal, 
endar. A little. later, when one of 
Marion West's letters came, letters 
thatalways caused a pathetic little droop 
to fix itself at the corners of Betty’s lips, 
Betty actually laughed. ‘“Things seem 
tobe humming along gayly,”’she said to 
herself, ‘“‘but [do wish’ Mary would 
write and tell me that the copy of the 
“*Pilgrim’s Progress!’ was already on 
the road, I have told the outline of 
the story so often that I"m just crazy to 
get the book!” x 

The covered volume anrived one 
afternoon the following week. Betty 
joyously communicated the fact to 
three of her small pupils on the station 
platform. After supper that night, not 
only the three butall the others present= 
ed themselves expectant and quivering 
with excitement. “‘We heard it had 
come, Miss Westcott” began Teddy, 
who, as usual, was spokesman. “We 
came, se we could hear about that man 
Christian before we goto bed..” 

‘‘Great ones, small ones, lean ones, 
brawn ones,’ murmured Betty ac she 
stared at her visitors. ‘‘Well,’* she add- 
edaloud, ‘come in and we'll have a try 
at ig?” 

In front of a crackling log fire those 
children listened enthralled as they left 
with Christian the City of Destruction 
and waded with him through theSlough 
of Despond. That was the night that 
Mrs. ‘McCoombe rose nobly to the 
‘occasion and at nine appeared with a 
tray full of steaming cups of cocoa. 

“Te was a wonderful party!’’ Betty 
whispered to her when the last straggler 
had reluctantly taken himself off, and 
the cocoa put onthe finishing touch!’” 

Upstairs in her room, Betty picked up 
Marion's last photograph and grinncd. 
'“*You should have been at my party, 
| Marion’? she whispered. “You would 
not have known me for the old Betty. 

But you couldn't have helped loving 
those grubby little cherubs, if it was 
only for their devotion to their un- 
worthy teacher. ”” 5 


The Bird With a Broken 
Pinion 

I walked in fhe woodland meadows, 
‘Where syteet the thrushes sing, 

‘And found on a bed of mosses, 
‘A bird with a broken wing. 

Theled its wing, and each morning 
Te sang its old, sweet strain, 

But the bird with the broken ‘pinion 
Never soared so high again. - 


I found a young life broke 
By sin’s seductive art, 

And touched by a Christ like pity 
T took him to my heart: 

He lived with anobler purpose, 
And struggled not in vai 

But the life that sin had stricken 
‘Never soared so high again. 

; 


But the bird with the broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare, 
And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despai 
Each loss has its compensation, 
‘There is healing for each pain, 
But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars so high again, 


The months began to slip past more 
and more quickly. That was because 
Betty was busy. The story-telling took 
planning and forethought. “‘You see,”” 
as she explained to Mrs. McCoombe, 
with a little pucker of anxiety between 
her eyes, “‘I want to do more than 


merely amuse those children. I want_. 


them to take something away wif 
them.’” In spite of all her’ extra work, 
Betty was taking on anew: lease’of tite: 
The doctor at the sanitarium reported 
steady progress. “"Wemay be able to 
give you aclean siarethe next time you 
come,” he had said on her last visit. 
And now, after eleven months in 
Arizona, that “‘next time’? was draw- 
ing near. But curiously enough, she 
put off the trip until the opporturfity 
came to her unexpectedly. 
" Late one night little Jim McCoombe 
was taken suddenly ill. ‘“He's terrible 
bad,’’ Mrs. Coombe sobbed to. Betty, 
awakened out of hér sleep by the boy's 
groans of agony. ‘‘Alec's going to drive 
him ‘over to the doctor at the 
sanitarium.’’ ‘‘Butyoucan’t,’’ Betty 
protested. (Youcan’tdrive him four- 
teen miles when he’s like that. You'll 
have to bang the doctor here!”’ 

Mrs. McCoombe shook her head. 
‘He'll have to go.’” she said dully, 
“Sf they had to —to operate, it would 
mean everything to have him ‘there. 
I can’t go with him, though, I can’t 
leave baby.””” . 

There was a sound in the woman's 
voice that made Betty lay ahand on her 
arm. ‘I'll go, Mrs. McCoombe,’’ 
she offered. ‘I'll go!’’ She crossed 
the ruom to the boy’s bed, **You'd 
like that, wouldn’t you, Jim’ 

The boy's eyes few wide open and 
met hers with an expression that spoke 
more eloquently than words. After 
that nothing could have swerved Bey 
from her decision. 

‘And so they went out into the night. 
Betty never forgot that ride—the dot- 
ted brilliancy of the sky above, the dis- 
tantcry of the coyotes, the pain-rack- 
ed body of the boy against her knee 
and the sharp convulsive grip of his 
hand on hers.’ At dawn they reached 
the sanitarium. At seven an opera- 
tion was performed. At eleven Jim 
McCoombe, very white and limp, 
greeted Betty with a radiant smile. 

"You're game clear through, Miss 
Westcott,”” he whispered. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Vian Who Win 
‘The man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any particular. plan 
Not blest with any particular h 
Just steady and earnest and full of pluck, 


He knows, and answers ‘no’? or ‘‘yes.’* 
‘When set to a task that the rest can’t do, 
He buckles down till he’s put it through, 


‘Three things he's leaned: ‘That the man 


Finds favor ini his employer's eyes; 


‘That it\doesn’t pay all he knows to tell. 


So he works and waits 
‘There's a better job 
‘And the men who shitked whenever they 


cou! 
Are bossed by the man whose work made 
good. 


For the man who wins is the man who’ 


works, 

« Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 
Who uses his hands, his head, his eves, 
‘The man who wins is the man who tries. 

—Youth's World. 


Falling Heir 
Tt often happens that a person who 
is appointed to a position in an Insti- 
tution begins to inquire of others as 
to what her predecessor did, how she 
did it, the privileges she had, time off, 
etc. Now if this inquiry is made in 
order to fill this position better than 
it had been filled before, it would be 
a good thing. But in nearly all cases 
the inquiry is made to shield self from 
what she thinks might be excessive 
duty or overwork. When this is the 
case the end is already in sight. 

People who take positions would 
naturally fall heir to all the good work 
and good qualtities of a predecessor, 
but surely should try to avoid the 
waste and loss caused by the predeces- 
sor’s carelessness and laziness. 

Sometimes such a person says, ‘‘] 
do not want to do more than my pre- 
decessor."? That, in fact, means that 
she will do much less if she is not care- 
fully supervised. What her predecess- 
sor did has nothing to do with it. 
Whether or not she holds her position 
and is ableto havea good recommen- 
dation when she wants to leave depends 
on what she herself does and how well 
she fills the place. 

The person who is afraid of doing-| 
too much has already failed. No one 
is ever overworked. All alike are pro- 
tected from it and without the a 

Doing less than we should do is im- 
moral. Doing inore than we are ex- 
pected to do is righteousness in action. 
Rewards always come to righteousness. 

Many people ar¢é out of work and 
money and are having a hard time be- 
Cause they do not understand this 
little piece of philosophy of life. 

This applies to all people and all 
work everywhere. No one can escape 
it. Success or failure is written in. it 


When asked a question he oes not’ 


sto know more than’ one thing 


‘| patiating sins committed in si 
[er existence, and that they des 


getieral attempt is made i 
train them, and if’ they: survive the 


and live on the generé: 
ser-by. 3 

| For various reasons very little has so 
far been done to improve their condi- 
tion. Most Europeansin the Eastare 
fully occupied with their own jobs, and 
whereas nobody can help being struck 
by the appalling number of blind people 
in India, it is possible to be quite’ un- 
Conscious to the existence of deafmutes 
who, it seems, are fairly evenly. dis- 
tributed throughout the land. © More- 
ever, the Church Missionary Society 
and others who are alive to the needs 
are at present unable for lack of funds 
to launch any fresh venture. 

There are at present fourteen ins- 
titutions in India, of which some. are 
municipal, some private, some mi 
sion; but these schools cater for only. 
475 children between the age of 5 and 
15, sothat one per cent of the deaf- 
mute children are being educated 
Work for deaf- mutes is recognized 
pecially difficult and expensive, but 
difficulty is not a reason that should 
hinder the: Christian Church when 
once she has understood the need and 
heard the call to _help.—The Record. 


Education. ; 
‘ducation !"” exclaimedJ¥ Samuel 
Cox, an eminent Presbyterian minister, 
“education! Whatan idea! Generaliz. 
ed, it covers all time, affects all eter- 
nity!”’ Education! itis the transforming 
influence of the world. It isthe differ- 
ence between the United States‘und 
Mexico, between England and 
Turkey. It is the basis of our Christian 
culture. — It takes the Indian from the 
plains and puts him into the shop of 
the mechanic. It takes the negro from 
the cabin, and makes him the owner 
of a plantation. It carries the Bible to | 


the cannibal, and makes him a child | 


of the kingdom. 

Education works wonders! It spans 
the continent with bands of steel: it 
drives floating palaces across the sea; 
itcircles the earth with the message of 
htning; it analyzes the sunbeam; it 
weighs the stars; it reads the testimony 
of the rocks: it throws bridges across 
the yawning chasm; it brings to light 
the buried cities of the past; it lifts the | 
cathedral spire to the dome of heave 
Education grasps the pen, and gives 
usthe poem, the essay, the novel, the 
drama, the oration, the historical 
tecord—Longfellow and Lamb, 
Dickens and Sheridan, Webster and | 


and each does his own writing. 
4 —Ohio Chronicle. 


The Deaf in India 

India has many sufferers, but itis not 
often’ realized how large a number of 
them are deaf-mutes nor how hard is 
their leg. Silence is almost unknowh 
in that vast land, for if human sounds 
Cease, the animal world and the teem- 
ing-insect life take up the chorus; but 
to all this there are thousands of ears 
forever deaf. The last census gave 
the total number of deaf-mutes as 159, 
644, of whom. 114,249 were males 
and 75,395 females; one who has 
known India -for many years points 
out that this is probably an underestim- 
ate, since this represents only those 
known to the enumerators, and it 
would probably be safe to add another 
fifty per cent. 

In England with its centuries of 
Christian tradition one can take for 
granted that special ‘care will be lavish- 


Macaulay. 

Education s the pencil, and the 
world stands in admiration before the 
Last Supper and the Sistine Madonna, | 
De Vinci and Raphael. fs 
Educatin takes the chisel, and from 
the marble block appears the ylorious 
Jupiter of Phidias and the majestic | 
Michael Angelo. 
Education lifts the lyre and heavenly 
‘ssiah 
inde, in the sonata of Beethoven, | 
alti 
the mind and soul! ceasi 
less, infinite, eter No subject too, 
profound for its grasp, no thought too 
exalted for its touch. 

Moses and St, Paul, Plato and De- 
mosthenes, Luther and St. Augustine, | 
Newton and Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Mendelessohn, Edwards and Emer- 
son. 


1 


Could Lin stature reach the pele, 
Or grep 

I'd still be 
‘The mind's the st: 1. 


ed on the afflicted; but in the East this 


Nebraska Journal, 


-nanieless saints. 


they get. “As far as one can gather, no 
‘teach’ or 


hardships of the first few Years ‘they 
mostly swell the ranks of the ‘beggars 
‘of the pas- 


pelo the imagination. ne 
et there?’ Where is ‘‘there’?? 
hen we smile onthe world the ' Not the. some destination for’ all. - 
world smiles back. If we scowl” and 1 People differ ih’ their tastes and ambiti- 
are cross, men will resent it. ° It is far ‘ons, as they do in their ori inal capaci- 
better to take things cheerfully and { ties, Ie is well, however, to keep in 
greet the people and the world with a’ mind fairly definite goals, and then 
smile. That litle smiling cl hap- | work toward them with zeal and per- 
pily playing by its mother's side in the,| severence and every device or tool 
rainy as a geod Start ult a We | that can be utilized. Power,’ plan, 
once had a lecture on | ¢ Contag- | and push are the the three giants. that 
fe Shai snilel: It is ccceualy ie bring success. History is full of the 
‘or Neary everyone in the car that) records of big people who were not 
cauehe the smile of be child 4nd ic] great, because, while being brutally 
{made many passengers have a mom- mighty, they lacked moral vision, and 
ent of supreme pleasure to see the | did not know how to organize’ their 
Happiness ofa Hitle gycass ld. own campaigns, orto press an. attack 
ere are many things that are con- | until they won. 
tagious besides the measles, and if we *Xerxes, with 800,000 men, and 
‘can give pleasure to others by carrying | 1,207 ships, kacked by'an army. esti- 
a smile with us which is catching, for-| mated by Herodotus to have number- 
tunate indeed are we. | —Exchange. | ed over 5,283,000 soldiers, covetous- 
. ly regarded Greece, but did not ‘‘get 
The Creator's Masterpiece oe cea eile es, Aight 
iain sare ey mis, 
Te was David who said) When | Pi pisces Oats onechany many, 
consider the heavens, what is man? a: resolute arm of the law, lik 
If he realized then the utter insigni-| Grogian Northewtin ticles 
ficence of man when: compared with-|.« lechanded cs and fae a 
the stars, how much more he would be [44 ,sinele-handed, and far from 
overwhelmed with this fact if he had} iccand, tesialen ve fet eens 
possessed a real conception of the im- sp ait rp tne tata beara id 
mensity of the universe, Here is an | UY: , Every day, in humble or in 
illustrative extract from a recent article | CON*PICuoUs quarters, will be brought 
by Prof. Thomas, the yreat English | © ¥S 2 test as to whether we can make 
Pesta ” good and get there, or whether we 
scientist: ‘1 . 
eer % ‘i will be swept out of the running, likea 
ps event, the) untutoredlevecthe teas tweakliaghs while cikco beret 
heavens are sublimely overwhelming, equipped, trained, and motivated, rush 
Yet how much more so when we are | CM ie victor Get io dra cae 
told that the Milky Way includes many | On f0 sier0ry. Get ees 
thousands of millions of stars, that baat tae 
there are other systems beyond the eR BaRRAS EN 
main galaxy, that some of these are! The All-Conquering English 
pallign tughe wnillion chiles “aha | The English bids fair to become the 
nillion, million, million miles; that] | versal language, h hati 
yf ete ae janguage, in the sense that it 
Saree cee cpu revalve. within ii! balregarded ad nezessary (0: kay 
shoulder-stars in the’ constellation of | NOW £0 speak it and write it to be. a 
ya sain asics liberally educated man in any quarter 
Orion.” sada area of the globe. The growth of the Eng- 
In the light of such facts, what is man ‘lish congue has been. remarkable. It 
ees ? b ee g 
th aR Was this same David who, ! Said that in the year 1400 this lan- 
Y “Thou hast, ae hig “Gman)’, uage was spokEn by anly 4,000,000 ~~ 
se aa ee pata | people; covering 125,000 square miles 


a little lower thanthe angels, (literal- | Oreerrhag.  Iestood at thence 
ly godhead) and crownest hint with foneanangueor ln 


Jory and honor. ‘Thou makest him | {R€ list of the Europ 
glory and honor. st him | four hundred years it had come tobe 
to have dominion over the works. of 


; the language of 60,000,000, and has 
sya ainece ee hast pul allthings_ hs ceupied ihe net place Wer vines cla 
der his feet,55. Korth Dentitte rea, | the last hundred years those who speak 
Vana Gdlike io ag the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
sésses an intellect almost godlike in its ton increased to 140,000,000—one- 
eabacny, almost infinite jin sits) range.) Crib ot che inhableaate @fsthe enh 
For he has penetrated the urmost limits Initerritorwalsozihe epealeers Sof the 
of space has counted the stars, has yn oirn lerdv wih 15,000,0 races 
calculated their distance and size, has Sie rig it Oo C 0s wgsauare 
selene em ian 2 balance, CaM > Wielish' Can inaw go araudd thet earth 
pel oti hatieubeance, they ate cons i ico hineelt andemidod Here 
posed, and measiire ‘the temperature ‘hrc In many miccinno, Scheele 
I TUE a ; the English language is taught, and 
This latter achievement is perharS When iti remembered hee Ga: 
beg most wonderful of all WAN pec inand sv Anerer cave Ghee great 
settles tisrmometer has Been missionary nations it is easy to see that 
imyented that accurately, measures the jp number of those who speak their 
tongue would naturally increase. And 
in the years to come it may be more 
and more for ministers of the Gospel, 
who speak no other language than the 
English, to bring the message of Christ 
to multitudes of non-Christian nations 
in his own native speech. —Ex. 


1 


temperature of. stars trillions — and 
quadrillions of miles from the earth. 

Which is greater—the — spacious 
heavens with its systems and galaxies 
of stars, or the man whose todlike 
intellect ‘can count, and weigh and 
analyze them, and calculate their 
almost infinite distances? 


Habit is ‘a cable. We weave: the 
Each ‘separate star thread of it every day, and at length 
ems nothing, but a myriad of scattered we cannot ‘break it. ‘The strands of 
ars break up the night and make it habitare generally too small to be felt, 
eautiful. until they are too strong to be broken. 


The saving of this world is_in its 
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~ . Pupil's Locals 

“Note: These locals are intended to be a 
_Aaspuage exercise and a means for developing 
encouraging the use of correct ad facil 
‘English. ey are written by the pupils, 
then corrected and ‘revised under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, who is responsible for 

the form in which they finally appear. 


Mr. Latty’s Crass 


The Zepplin 

—On Thursday, “May 16th, the 
Graf. Zepplin attempted to fly to New 
York~ from Germany about 5,000 
miles but it failed. Dr. Hugo Eckener 
is the comomander of ‘the Graf 
Zepplin. It left Germany at sevenin 
the morning and flew across Krance. 
* It flew. west for one thousand miles 
but returned home because two of the 
five motors were broken. The pass- 
angers were calm. The weather was 
windy. The Zepplin was unable to 
reach Germany again but-came down 
in French territory near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. - Dr. Eckener said that 
he will try to across the ocean with 

the Zepplin in about two weeks. 
—J. R. Boyle. 


Practising for the Races 

Early last Saturday morning some of 
+ the boys practised running on the 
highway that passes in front of the O. 
S. D. We are practising running 
every day for Sports Day. © Also the 
boys practise high-jumping and pole- 
vaulting. We try to do our best in 
running faster than last year. The 
senior boys will have athree mile race 
at the agricultural park. ‘Three miles 
means’ six rounds. Who do you 
think will get the silver cup? I shall 

try my best to win it this year. 
—Francis Gerald Meyette. 


Ss Home Going 

This is May the twenty-first. We 
shall go home in four weeks time and 
we have 16 more days in school. We 
must try to work-every hard on our 
subjects every night so we can get 
high marks. I hope to pass into 
form eight. I hope that Mr. Stewart 
will be my teacher next year. I wish 
to get my entrance next year. We 
are thinking of home. We shall be 
glad when June comes. We must 
gather. our clothes from the lockers. 
Our supervisors will pack our clothes 
in our trunks and inspect all our 
clothes. ‘The boys will put red labels 
on ourtrunks. On Monday forenoon 
they will cazry them in front of the 
residences. Themen in a bus will 
take them to Belleville Station. On 
Saturday I shall go home to Stirling. 
I wonder if my people in Stirling will 
be at the station to welcome me. On 
‘Tuesday all the pupils will go home. 
They will sing‘ Home Sweet Home’’ 
They wilt say ‘'Good-Bye’’ to the 
O.S.D. for another year. I hope that 
everyone will have a nice holiday all 
summer. The children are so happy. 
now because they will soon see their 

parents once again. 
—Jean Victoria Thompson. 


‘A New Machine Gun 

Two gentlemen wholive in London, 
Ontario, have invented a liquid air- 
cooled machine gun. It can shoot. 2, 
350 bullets a minute, four times quick- 
er than army guns. Ithas been inven- 
ted by Hugo Hoeing and Otto P. Kin- 
delhart. It is she first invention in 


Canada of a machine uns Wall 


Running 

—Last Saturday morning Sydney 
Wall awakened Ian Simpson, Elwoot 
Bell, Robert Thompson andme. We 
dressed and went to the highway and 
to run along the highway towards Bay- 
side. Bayside is six miles from the 
O.S.D. ‘Soon lanand Sydney turned 
back to the O.S.D. but Elwood and 


Robert and I ran to Bayside. We 
fested for little while and then we ran 
backto the O. S$. D; Elwood. and 
Robert ran rather fast. [did not run 
so fast, so they reached the O.'S. D. 
quite awhile before I did. We pract- 
ise running each morning. 

—John Gordon Richardson 


Home ‘Going 

“Hurrah! it is not long till we 
will all be home. Now we are so 
busy reviewing for our examinations. 
We are studying very hard every 
night. This is May 21¢and there are 
sixteen more school-days. We will 
have to pack our clothes in our trunks 
soon. After that the boys will take 
the trunks to the road in front of the 
residence. Then we will all go home 
on Tuesday, Jure 18. We are very 
glad that we may be home soon. 
We are thinking 3 going home all 
the time. [ don"#Ktiow who will 
meet me at the station but I think it 
may be, father Also I don’t know 
whether J will live in Cobourg or 
Baltimore. I’ hope everybody around 
here will have a good time in their 
summer vacation. It seemed a short 
time since last fall. J will miss my 
friends here but we will write to one 
another. —Mary E. Parker. 


The O. S. D. Softball League 

The are four teams in _ this 
league. They are called the Patriots, 
Royals, Campus-Cats, and Park-Nine. 
I am on the Patriots. The boys tried 
hard to win the championship but the 
Campus-Cats defeated them. They 
played fairly. We had played all 
spring and the Campus Cats and Park 


d |} { caught fish. Jasson, Abrams and 


Nine came first and second. Last 
Friday the Cats played Park Nine in 
the first play-off game for the cham- 
pionship. ‘The score wasa tie, 3to 3. 
Tenjoyed'watchingthe game. Onthe 
second play-off game the score was 
17 to 3. James Matthews pitched a 
good game for the Cats. Robert 
‘Thompson also pitched well for the 
Park Nine, but he had poor support. 
The Cats and Park Nine will play two 
more games. I think the Cats will 
beat the Park Nine.—Willie Abrams. 


The Close of School 

It will notbe longtill school closes. 
Before it closes, we will have several 
examinations. I am studying hard for 
them. Our first examination is the hy- 
giene examination on May 27. Then 
we have examinations from June 5 to 
June 13. After that we shall pack our 
trunks. I hope that we have a picnic 
to the Sandbanks on Saturday June 8. 
My mother told me that she would 
have a great surprise for me when Igo 
home. [ wonder what it is. [ cannot 
find out, I wish all my teachers and 

friends a happy vacation. 
—Grace Dart. 


| 


Fishing 

Two weeks ago John Boyle, Willie 
Abrams, Nicholas Jasson, Clarence 
McPeake, R. Robertson, Joe Carriere 
and 1 went to Jones’ Creek, Onour 
way to Jones’ "Creek, we saw many 
beautiful birds. We had a good time 
looking for birds and talking about 
them, When we had reached the 
creck, we started fishing. We caught 
about twenty-five or thifty fish and we 
brought them to the O.S.D.. kitchen, 
and one maid cooked them for us for 
supper. ° My! they tasted good. 

‘Last week we again went to Jones’ 
Creek, Jasson, Abrams, Carriere and 


Carriere caught perch and I caught 
two catfish. | I was very much afraid 
of them because it was the first time 
T had caught catfish. They tasted 
good. We all like fishing. 


—Donat Maitre. 


girls cheered for the O. S. D.. team. 


,to the girls’ field. 


Miss Panter’s Ciass 
On May 11st some other boys and 
we:went to the Bay to fish and we 
Caught twenty one fish. They were 
perch and oh! what a good meal they 
made for us.) I caught six fish myself. 
‘We cleaned them. Maggie cooked 
them for supper. We enjoyed them 
very much. I shall go fishing this 
summer, © I went fishing last summer. 
I caught trout, pike and perch. I went 
fishing with some other people. We 
had two canoes. I like to paddle. 
—Banco Micetick. 


Victoria Day is May 24th. Victoria 
was the Queen of the British Empire 
for along time. She became queen 
in 1837. Shediedin 1901. She was 
a good woman and the British people 
lovedher. They were very sorry when 
she died and they wanted to remember 
her always. May 24th was her birth- 
day. The people called it “Victoria 
Day.’’ We always have a holiday on 
Victoria Day. Victoria was George 
V's grandmother.—Gladys Holt.” 


strong wind. It blew over houses and 
trees. ‘The people were not hurt. 
Virginia is in the eastern part of Unit- 
ed States. y 

‘There was an accident in Toronto 
last Monday. “A man tried to drive in 
front of a street car. The street’ car 
struck his automobile and killed two old 
women. iz 

‘There was an accident near Belle- 
ville ‘on Monday night. Mr. Camp- 
bell drove his car;very fast. It went 
into the ditch. ‘Mr. Campbell was 
killed. 

People ought not to drive very fast 
because many. people are killed. 

—Clifford Grimoldby. 


: bi ‘ 


One day in the autumn some of the 
boys and girls carried their school bags 
and lunches and went to school at 9.30 
o'clock. They sat at their desks in.a 
school room. Their teacher’s name 
was Miss Hunt. The boys and ‘girls 
studied their lessons. At recess Miss 
Hunt told them that they might play 
out-of-doors. Some of the boys ran 
and played baseball in the diamond. 
A boy-hit a ball. Jack, a dog chased 
itand picked it up in his mouth. He 
carried it to a boy and wageed his tail. 

After a while Miss Hunt rang the 
bell at the top of the school house. 

The boys were disappointed because 
they did not like to go to school. 

Jack sat on an old barrel and looked 
in the window. He was lonesome. 

When the boys and girls had finish- 
ed working in school they went out- 
side. The girls went home but the 
boys did’not gothere. They wanted 
to play baseball. Two boys chose up 
sides. The blue boys and the red 
boys played baseball in the diamond. 

The red boys won by the score of 5 
to 3. It was ahard game. Jack barked 
at the red boys because he was proud 
| of them. Nicholas Wozcik. 


A terrible accident happened in the 
Cleveland Hospital on May 15th. 
There was an explosion and abig fire. 
Many people were poisoned with gas 
and many people were burned. “Che 
fireman could not rescue them, be- 
cause the smoke and gas choked them. 
120 people died and 38 were injured. 
Many people helped carry victines 
out of the hospital. 

p7Cilifford Coles. 


I read in a paper about two aviators. 
They tried to fly from’ England to 
Australia. They are lost near Aus- 
tralia, A search aeroplane tried to 
find them but it could not. 

—Carl Bradshaw. 


On May 4th my mother and father 
motored from Toronto, /They left 
Toronto at 8 o'clock in the mourning. 

They reached Belleville at 10.30. 

It took 2}Zhours to drive here. 
They stayed in Belleville 6hours. They 
left Belleville at 4.30. I was glad to 
see them. * Her home is in Allenford. 

Our softball team is called the Allenford is a villag@ in Ontario. 
“Adanacs.’’? We played against the Goldie has one sister and one brother 
Blue Meteors on Thursday. We won. Her brother's name is Dick. Her sis- 
The score was 6to4. Ernest Maitre ter’s name is Josie. Goldie is thirteen 
is the captain of my team. years of age. Her birthday is on. the 

Last Friday we played. against the, sixth of May. She came to the 0.8.D. 
Blue Meteors. We won. The score | when she was eight years old. She has. 
was 21 to 6. We wonthe champion-| been here for six years. Sheis a‘tall 
ship for the Intermediate Softball girl with a fair. complexion. * Her hair 
Team. Our team will havea banquet. | is brownish black. Her eyes.are blue. 

—Bernard Elliott! She wears glasses. She likes to play 
«> | ball. She also likes to swim, skate, etc. 
News | She isa good eer She works 

—<Last Friday was May 24th. It hard in"school. She if in Grade V. 
was Victoria Day. Wehad aholiday. ‘Antonia Trotties. 

In the morning some boys came to 
the O. S. D. from Toronto. We 
met them and shook hands. They 
signed to some of us. We enjoyed 
meeting them. In the afternoon the 
Toronto boys played softball against 
theO. S. D. boys. The score was 
18 to 2, The O. SD. won. The 


My Chum 
Goldie is one of my classmates. 


“A Swim On Ford City Beach’’ 

My brother and I asked my mother 
if she would let us go to visit Bogdan 
iAgopsowicz's place last summer. We 
were happy when she consented to let 
us go. We took our bathing suits. We 
got on an Erie Street car; We got 
off at Langlois Avenue. We soon 
reached Bogdan’s place. We chatted 
for awhile. Then we started to the 
beach. We swam there in the river 
for along time. Donat and Bogdan 
dived many times. Later we played 
tag in the water. There were six 
life guards to watch the people who 
wereswimming. Bogdan knew three 


watched them. ‘They were very ; life guards. He introduced us to 


ear About 4.30 we went »to 
prety, and we liked them yery mich George Bosnar's pack to see hove 


: ae che was. We were surprised to find 
pictures of the Toronto boys. On 
re et oe eailat thems wentihome Eee Ruceycou theres foo: We 


, © chatted forawhile. We shook hands 
teens ee Wenad with George’s father. We went 


home. © We thanked our mother for 

her kindness for letting us go to the 

News beach. My brother and [ hope that 

Two weeks ago ‘there was ator- we shall go to the beach again next 
nado in Virginia. A tornado isa very summer.—Ernest Wilfred Maitre. 


We cheergfl for the O. S. D. also. 
The Toronto boys told us that our 
teams played well. i 
In the evening the senior boys went 
The Toronto boys 
droye ina car to the city. They 
brought some: fireworks back with 
them. They set them off. Many 
girls looked out of the windows and 


—Bert Richardson. 
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An Interesting Article 


We have been greatly interested 
in an article entitled ‘““The Aims of 
Education,’’ which recently appeared 
in The New Republic. It is some- 
what iconoclastic in its general trend, 

. yet is constructive in purpose and 
suggestive of some of the newer 
conceptions of the aim and purpose 
of education. Here are the introductory 
paragraphs: ““What is the first 
commandment to be obeyed ‘in any 


educational scheme? It is this: Do 
not teach too many subjects. The 
second command is this: _ What you 


teach, teach thoroughly. The devil in 

the scholastic world has assumed the 

form of a general education consisting 

of scraps of a large number of discon- 

nected subjects; and, with the anful- 
_ Ness of the serpent, he has entrenched 

himself behind the entrance examina- 
“tions of the universities. 

“‘Culture is activity of thought, and 
receptiveness to beauty, and humane 
feeling. Scraps of information have 
nothing to do with it. A merely well 
informed man is the most useless 
bore on God’s earth. What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess 
both culture and expert knowledge 
in some special direction. “Vheir ex- 
pert knowledge will give them the 
ground to start from, and their cul- 
ture willlead them as deep as philo- 
sophy and as high as art. We have 
to remember that the valuable’ intel- 
lectual development is  self-develop- 
ment, and that it mostly takes place 
between “the ages of sixteen. and 
thirty.”" ) 

The writer goes on to denounce the 
fatuity, even possible harmfuiness of 
the mere acquisition of information, 
of a multitude of disconnected ideas, 
when not illumined by a spark of 
vitality or not related to the develop- 
ment of thereal understanding of the 
pupil. . “‘Pedants,” he says, “‘sneer 
at an education that is useful. But if 
an education is not useful, what is 


Is it a talent to be hidden away in a’ 


napkin? Of course education should 
be useful, whatever your aim in_ life. 
It was useful to St Angustine, and it 
yas useful to Napoleon. _ It is’ useful 
because understanding is useful."’ 
The writer continues: 

“"T pass lightly over the understand- 
ing which should be given by the 
rary side of education. Nordo 
wish to be supposed to pronounce on 
the relative merits of a classical or a 
modern curriculum. 
mark that the understanding which ye 
want is an understanding of an insistent 
present. The only use of a know- 
ledge of the past is to equip us for the 
present. No more deadlyharm can 
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In the inter- 


‘mechanical work ix all doneLy the pupil- 
nticex, under the direction of our Instrac- 


tioun and dulmeriptions 


1 would only re- ; 


and of Virgil: i 

‘saintsisa great and inspiring assem- 
' blage, but it has only one possible hall 
‘ of meeting, and. is, ‘the present, 
and the mere lapse of time through 

{ which any particular group of” saints 
must travel to reach that meeting-place 

* makes very litle difference.”” 
_ The writer of the article is strong- 
ly opposed to written examinations, 
which, he avers, kill the best part of 

culture. “They are unrelated®to the 
‘ child’s own environments and experi- 
ences. “‘With good discipline,”’ he 

‘says, “‘it is always possible to’ pump 
into the minds of a class a certain 
guantity of inert knowledge. You 
take a text-book and make them learn 
it. So far, so good. The child then 
knows how to solve a quadratic equ- 
ation. But what is the point in teach- 
ing achild to solve a quadratic equ- 
ation He continues: 
“*Educaiion i: 


This is an art very difficult to impart. 
Whenever a textbouk is written of real 
educational worth, you may be quite 
certain that some reviewer will say that 
it will be difficult to teach from it. 
Of course it will be ‘difficult to teach 
from it. If it were easy, the book 
ought to be burned; for it cannot be 
+educational. In education, as else- 
where, the broad meee path leads 
toa nasty place. evil path is 
represented by a book or a set of 
lectures which will practically enable 
the studeat to learn by heart all the 
questions likely to be asked at the next 
external examination.’’ 

He concludes.the article as follows: 

““The solution which 1 am urging is 
to eradicate the fatal disconnection, of 
subjects which kills the vitality of our 
modern curriculm. There is only one 
subject-matter for education, and that 
is Life in all. its manifestations. — In- 
stead of this single unity, we offer child- 
ren—Algebra, ‘from which nothing 
follows; Geometry, from which noth- 
i follows; Science, from which 
i History, from which 
nothing follows; a couple of lang- 
uages, never mastered; and lastly, 
most dreary of all, Literature, repre- 
sented by plays of Shapespeare, with 
philological notes and short analyses of 
plot and character to be in substance 
committed to memory. Can such a 
list be said to represent Life, as it js 
known in the midst of the living of it? 
‘The best that can be said of it is that 
it is a rapid table of contents which a 
deity might run over in his mind while 
he was thinking of creating a world, 
and had not yet determined how to put 
it together.” 


An Indian Legend 


There was once a beautiful damsei 
upon whom one ofthe good genii wish- 
ed to bestow ablessing. Heled herto 
the edge of a large field of corn, 
where he said to her: ‘‘Daughter, in 
the field before us the ears of corn, in 
the hands of those who pluck them in 
faith, shali have talismanic virtues, and 
the virtue shall be in proportion to the 
size and beauty of the ear gathered. 

‘Thou shalt pass through the field 
once, and pluck one ear. It must"be 

taken as thou goest forward, and thou 
shalt not stop in thy path nor shalt thou 
‘retrace a single step in quest of thine 
, object. Select an ear fulland fair,and 


be done to young minds than by | according to its size and beauty shall 
depreciation of the present. The pre-| be its value to thee as a talisman.”? 


sent containsall that there is. 
holy ground; for it is the past, and_ it 
isthe future. Atthe same time it 
must be observed that an age is noless 


It_is |The maiden thanked the good genius, 


and then she went forward upon her 
quest. Asshe advanced she saw many 
ears of corn, large, ripe and beautiful, 


is the acquisition of the | 
art of the utilization of knowledge. : 


for here she found not an’ ear. which 
bore perfect grain. She went on, but 


alas! only to find the’ stalks more and 
more feeble and blighted, untilin the 
end, as the day was closing, and the 
, night coming on, she found herself at 
_the end of the field without’ having 
plucked an‘ear of any kind. -No need 
that the genius should rebuke her ‘tor 
her folly. She saw it clearly when too 


late, as how many in all climes and in | 


all ages, in the evening: of life, call 
sadly and regretfully to mind the thou- 
sand golden opportunities forever lost 


season. 


The Rotation of Classes 


Many schools are now using the rota- 
tion system for the higher classes. 


We adopted this plan several years ago, * 


at first, two classes, now with four, and 
find it distinctly advantageous. Some 
teachers have a special aptitude for 
teaching certain subjects and would 
not do so well with others, and by ro- 
tafion the pupils get the benefit of the 
best work each teacher is capable of. 
Moreover we think that it is bereficial 
for the pupils to come’ into intimate 
,contact with a variety of temperament 


and mentality and idealism among their _ 


teachers 
One or two schools have the tea- 
chers rotate instead of the classes. In 
this School the classes rotste, which we 
think the preferable wiy. One rea- 
son is that each room is specially equip- 
ped for teaching the subjectsassigned to 
the teacher occupying thatroom. The 
teacher in literature, for instance, has 
* the walls of his room covered with pic- 
tures of authors, and of  literatary 
characters and scenes, and has an ex- 
cellent library of appropriate books, 
the aim being to create a literary at- 
mosphere which is noticeably helpful 
to the pupils. The room of the tea- 
cher of geography has a fine assort- 
ment of wall and relief maps, globes, 
atlases, reference books, a cabinet of 
minerals etc., all of which would be of 
little use if the teacher of these subjects 
went to four different rooms. And it 
would be scarcely feasible, anda need- 
less extravagance to furnish every room 
with the equipment needed by all the 
teachers for there respective subjects, 
por would theirbe room forit. When 
the classes rotate they find in each 
room the materials, the apparatus and 
the atmosphere suitable to the subject 
orsubjects taught in that room. 


Just Begun 


“Nor finished; just begun,’ % 

This 1s the motto of our graduating 
class of 1929. 

Boys and girls, you have done ‘no 
worthy things in schoo! that you should 
notcontinue to do after graduation. 
Yon will continue to learn, whether 
you wish toor not. But if you want 
to‘try to continue to learn, you 
will soon realize that what you learned 
in school was just a little beginning, 
that it is but the acorn as compared 
with the great oak, or asa drop of water 
in the ocean. 

* Among the things that you will learn, 

if you do not already know, is thatyou 

will continue to have to obey rules and 

laws or suffer for their violation. You 

will also learn that the games you play- 
= 


Be observative. All that men have 
learned, all that we’ know now, was 
learned through thousand of years | of 
‘observation. Watch others. Emu- 
Tate those who succeed. Avoid doing 
things that have caused others to fail, 


Be truthful and honorable. ‘‘Live 


because they were not plucked intheir Very day in such a way as.to be able” 


\ to stand up and look any man in. the 
| eve,"” for this is the very foundation of 
a good “‘beginning.”’ It is very hard 


® to make others believein you if you 
k 


now yourself not to be what you try 
to seem to be.—The Silent Observer. 


What Some Deaf are Doing 

Miss Yillah Hawkens is holding 
down a good job with the Barber 
Printing Co. ‘of Wintson- Salem, N: 
C. She is a linotype operator and 
proof reader. —Elliott’s Truth. 

Austin Johnson is considered the 
most valuable man in the employ of. 
the large Chevrolet factory near San 
Leandro. His duty is to pass the final 
test on all motors. By his sense of 
touch he can locate the smallest defect. 
He is from the Illionois School. —The 
lowa Hawkeye. 

Douglas Tilden is kept busy mak- 
ing several models for proposed 
statues. A recent visit to his studio 
revealed some original models that 
may some day add to his fame asa 
sculptor who creates in enduring 
bronze works of arts fos the edification’ 
of the generation to come.—The 
California News. ; 

Gilbert’ O. Erickson, Minnesota 
product, is operating the largest camera 
in the world, measuring fifty by fifty 
inches, making negatives forty-four by 
fifty inches at Wallace Press, 730 
West Monroe Streethere, as a photo- 
engraver. He is in charge of the gal- 
lery and'has one Japanese helper. 

—The Companion. 


Gustavus Ambrose, deaf sculptor. of 
Italy, although only thirty-three years 
of age, has already created 1645 works, 
desides more than two thousand draw- 
ings. Among these productions are 
busts of Richard Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Gerhart Hauptmann, August 
Srindberg, Friedrich Nietsche, and. 
Mussolini. Ambrose is§pot only a 
sculptor, butalso a prominent draughts- 
man, painter, anda highly gifted poet; 
his songs and poems, written in an 
elaborate tongue, betray. deep thought 
and teeling.—Maryland Bulletin. 


Anovel, ““The King’s Legacy.”” 
written by a deaf authoress, Miss Kate 
Whitehead, who is said to be totally 
deaf, and was educated’at one of the 
Jeading schools for the deaf in the north 
of England, has received very favorable 
notice from book reviewers in England. 
This historical tale of the French 
Revolution deals with the story of the 
Dauphin, Louis the Seventeenth,’ 
during his imprisonment in the Temple 
Prison in Paris. It suggests anew. 
and ingenious solution tothe mystery 
ot his fate by means of the substitution 
ofa dumb child who was procured 
from Sicard’s School for the Deaf in 
that city. —W. Va. Tablet. 
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ScHooL Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.”” 


SATURDAY, June Ist, 1929 


Home Going 
To Parents and Guardians: 


School will formally close on Wed- 
nesday, June 19th, and the pupils will 
go home on the 18th and 19th. 

Circulars have been sent to every 
parent or guardian giving the exact 
time when his or her-child will arrive 
atthe home station. } 

An officer of. the school will, as 
usual, accompany those who are to 
travel on the Main Lines of Railway, 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon. 

‘The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single face, good until September 
1th, 1929. 

It is important that parents or Sriends 
be standing. on the platform of the station 
when the train arrives. Mt your child 
does not arrive on the train stipulared 
in the circular, telegraph this office 
promptly. 

‘The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Re- 

_ mit'amount of fare to the Bursar by 
Post Office Order, Postal Note, or 
Registered Letrer. is is important. 
We wish to emphasize the very great 
importance of parents sending us the 
amount of the railway fare promptly. 
The earlier they send it the more they 
will assist us in making our arrange- 

. ments here. Parents should read very 
carefully the circulars that have, been 
sent them regarding the closing of 
School and the home-going of the 
pupils. . The next term will begin on 
‘Wednesday, Sept. 11th, and I trust 
all the pupils will he sent back prompt- 


i Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing baggage. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Campbell, 
Acting Principal. 


Home News 


At this time of year our grounds are 
attheir loveliest. “The lawns are cover 
aid with thick green grass and the maple 
trees are now in full leaf. “The leaves 
are usually out in full by the twenty= 
fourth of May but this year they were 
several days later than usual. 

‘As May the twenty-fourth was on 
Friday this year the pupils and staff had 
a three day holiday. "The teachers in 
charge of the residences remained | 
here over the holidays. Most of the 
others went. to their homes.- Four” 
‘went by boat from 4 

“obourg to Rdchester where they | 
vied the Rochester School for the: 
Deaf. Sup’tand Mrs. Forrester made 
them welcome, snl showed them j 
through the School. 

One of the fortunate competitors in 
the word contest conducted by the i 
Daily Intelligencer was Mr. Geo. F. 
Stewart, editor of The Canadian. He 
secured the first prize, 2 Majestic | 
radio. : 

Officials of the Public Works d=part- 
meat were here recently in connection 


jocivation of the Deaf with some replacement of equipment | Adanac - 


during the holidays. Mr. McCutche- 


weeks ago. 


Final audiometer tests of the junior 
department are now being completed. 
‘Tests over the radioear are likewise 

, being brought to a conclusion. 


Very attractive programs for field-day 
have been printed by the boys of the 
printing office under the direction .of 
the instructor. Field day will be held 
{on Monday, June the third. The pro- 
gram comprises thirty-two competitive 
events in the Senior, intermediate and 
junior groups. As the softball league 
closed some time ago, the boys are 
practising, trusting to lower the records 
of the past two years. 


The girls are playing tennis, soft- 
ball and Laer during their re- 
Creation perio She greatest interest 
is in basket-ball and the court is much 
in demand-by the senior and junior 
groups. 

The boys have: completed part of 
their single tennis tournament. >In 
section B, in round one E. Bell elim- 
inated Maitre, Schwager won from 
! Richardson, McMillan from Eames, 
Carriere from Wilson, Meyette from 
Miss Daly, Jasson from Collette, Mr. 
Stratton from Wall, Mrs. Blanchard 
from McPeake, Cecchini from Miss 
Bell, Miss Seex from Micetick, Boyle 
from Quinn, Simpson trom Abrams, 
arid Robertson from McMillen. 


In the second round Maitre was 
eliminated by Schwager, Carriere by 
McMillan, Robertson by Boyle, and 
Mr. Stratton by Mrs. Blanchard, 

In section A, Brigham defeated 
“Thompson (6-0) and (6-1), Mr. Lally 
defeated by Mr. Blanchard(6-4), (4-6) 
and(6-2), and Matthews defeated 
| Mr. * Morrison (6-0), (6-4). A 

doubles tournament is also in progress, 
twelve teams competing. 

Despite the rainy weather during 
April and May, a successful season of 
soft ball was enjoyed by the seniorand 
intermediate leagues. A score of 
eighteen league games was played in 
each group. The Park Nine and 
Campus Cats tied for first place witha 
percentage of .750 each. The Pagiots 
and Royals although in the lost column 
jnore frequently than in the win 
column provided stiff opposition in 
every game. The Royals were call- 
ed as winners but due to the excellent 
pitching of ‘Thompson and Matthews 
faded towards the end. The third 
round scores fellow : 


Campus Cats 14 Park Nine 7 


Royals 10. Patriots 13 
Park Nine 8 Royals 6 
Campus Cats 18. Patriots 8 
Patriots 15 Park Nine 16 
Campus Cats 11 Royals 10 
“The Park Nine and Campus Cats met 
ina three game® ~weries. to decide 


The first game ended in 
a tie with 3 runs each. It wasthe best 
game of the season. With wo strikes 
‘on the last battera pass ball by Mat- 
thews allowed the runner on third to 
score. Inthe second game Thompson 
was hit freely and accorded poor sup- 
port and the Cuts ran up a score of 16 


the winner. 


to 3. Inthe third game the decision 
went to the Cats by 7 to 4. 7 hey 
“The Park 


came from behindsto win. 
Nine lost the game by poor base-run- 
ning and errors on easy outs. “Thomp- 
gard to pitching. Matthews made the 
longest 
in Richardson behind the bat con- 
tributed much to his team’s ‘SUCCESS; 
Jasson’s errors were costiy; and Bell 
was the most sensational fielder. 

In the Junior section the scores in 
the third round were: ci 
Bambinos 23 Twinks 7 
Blue Meteors 7 Adanac 10 


son and Matthews were on a parinre-j{ 


hit of the season in the last in-| 


13 Bambi 2 
Blue Meteors 21 Terinks 7 
Adanac 9 


13 Blue Meteors 6 
The Adanac and Bambinos, tied for 
second place, played a sudden death 
game which was won by the. Adanac, 
Then they met the Blue Meteors in 
two games. ‘They took the first by 6 
to 4 and in the:second game, the game 
was close till the last inning when the 


Adanacs ran up a large score to win 21 
to 6. 

Senior Champions: Matthews (capt 
and pitcher), Mr. Stratton (1b), 
Schwager (2b), Bell (c.f) Quinn 
(r.£), G. Richardson (catcher), Foster 
(ss), Tryon (3b), Bostnari (I.f)., 
Wozick (utility). 

Junior Champions: E. Maitre (cap’t), 
Shephed, Burlice, Donaghy, Morgan, 
Sloan, Elliot, Burrs, Kowalewicz, 
Powell. 

May the twenty-third was Empire 
Day in the schools of Ontario. ~ Mr. 
Campbell, acting-superintendent, re- 
ceived two very’ attractive booklets 
from the Department of Education 
dealing with Empire Day, particular- 
ly Our Flag, the Union Jack. Each 
year the department sends to the 
schools of the province a booklet de- 
signed to aid the teacher in instilling 
patriotism of the British Empire in 
the minds of the children of Ontario. 


On the morning of Victoria Day, 
the flag was raised at sunrise apd Hoat- 
ed over our grgtnds till sunset. The 
deaf children of Ontario had a most 
| enjoyable holiday. “Theaweather was 
all that could be wished for. For 
some years it has been the custom for 
our graduates to return for this day to 
renew old acquaintances. All day, 
cars arrived from Peterboro, Toronto 
and other points in the province. 
Many parents as well a graduates 
|came. ‘The parents were full of joy 
{to have a day with their children’ and 
j the graduates were at once surround- 
ed by eager frienas. In the after- 
noon the girls went over to the boys’ 
campus Where the O. S. D. All 
Stars furnished the opposition to the 
graduate deaf in a soft-ball game. 
4] and is 


the pick of the School. 
joy the friendly rivalry. The evening 
was of course devoted to a fire-crac- 
ker demonstration furnished by the 
boys on the front lawns with fire-crac- 
kers, sparklets, snakes, torpedoes and 
sky-rockets. 
Saturday a basket-ball game, 
sport's competition, a mixed soft-ball 
game and an evening of friendly *‘chat- 
tng.’? On Sunday afternoon aspecial 
privilege was granted when all the 
seniors went down to the O. S. D. 
dock on the Bay of Quinte. Quinte’s 
shores are famous in verse through the 
book of poems by Wallace Havelock 
Robb ‘*Quill and Candle’’ and there 
are few more picturesque spots in 
Ontario than at the end of the O. S. D. 
grounds, Needless to say the camera 
eras bug all afternoon and the rolls of 
film which went to the photographer 
1 on Monday established a record even 
fora holiday. ‘Then on Sunday night 
lithe last.car sped into the darkness 
bearing our visitors homeward con- 
scious of having had two or three days 
of real enjoyment. On Monday morn- 
| ing’a crowd of healthy, tanned child- 
| ren faced their teachers and instuctors; 


| back for the final grind in preparation 
for their promotion examinations. 


The following visited the school 
over the holiday. Misses Dorothy 
{ Baillie, Toronto; Erna Sole, Toronto; 
| Blanche Batty, Sarnia; Jean Parker, 
Colborne; Rhea Foster, Dunnville; 
Mr. and Mrs. James ‘Tate, Toronto; 
Mr. and Mrs. Batty, Sarnia; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerow, Peterboro; Mr. and 


Mrs. Stanley-Parker, Baltimore; Mrs. 
Dorothy Parker, Colborne; © Mr. 
White, Chicago; Mr.and Mrs. Lis- 
gar Ball, Cobourg; Mr. and*Mrs. 
Harris Weston, Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
and Miss Cook, Foxboro; Mrs. and 
Miss Smith, Cobourg; Mr. and Mrs. 
Storring, Mr. Robertson, Mr.andMrs. 
Height, Mrs. and Miss Patterson, 
Kingston; Miss McTavish, Miss 
Hunt, Dr. McCausland, Mrs. Fergus- 
son, and Mrs. Falls, Mrs, Weaver, 
Mrs. Thompson, Belmont; Messrs. 
George and Clifford Hunter, Louis 
Malinsky, Joe Goldman, Tom Gould- 
ing, Jack Stein, Frank Pierce, Orvin 
McPeake, McLaughlin, of Toronto; 
Mr. Willie Hacking of Hamilton; Mr. 
George Bell of €hatham; Mr. Bruce 
Yerrow of Belleville; Mr. Robertson 
of Toronto; and Mr. Tretheway. 


Since last issue the Bay-breasteed 


more Oriole, the Rose Breasted Gros- 
beak, the Albino Blackbird, the Hum- 
ming Bird, the Chestnut-sidéed War- 
bler, the Catbird and Scarlet Tanager 
have been seen on our grounds. Upto 
this date sixty birds have been seen and 
indentified this spring by the pupils of 


grades 7a, 7bandB. 


A Killdeer’s nest was found on May 
18, a Chipping sparrow’s on May 19, 
Tree Swallow’s on May 15, Baltimore 
Oriole’s on May 24, and Barn Swal- 
low’s on May 19. The first fruit blos- 
soms observed near the School was on 
May 26, though several trees on High- 
way No. 2 were in blossom ata much 
earlier date. 


“he boys, who are taking instruc- 


Stratton are busy varnishing and stain- 
ing the various things made during this 
year’s course. The boys who are 


year in sloyd. They have made and 
are taking home toys, watch stands, 
book-ends, tea pot stands, bird houses 
and numerous other finished projects. 


Inthe carpenter shophe boys are 
busy with odds and ends outside such as 
general repairing i@the various build- 
ings; and as the time before the school 
closes is but a little over two weeks, 
they are preparing the things they have 
made for shipment home Most of 
the boys like to make something 
which will be of special use in their 
home for their mothers. If one visits 
the carpenter shop, he» may see the 
finishing touches being applied to or 
the crating of electric light stands, pic- 
ture frames, sewing cabinets or move- 
able sewing standsp book-cases, serv- 
ingytrays, wagahs for service in the 
home, book-ends, desks, cabinet, 
and various other articles of special 
utility to mother. All of this is inad- 
dition their regular classroom work 
and the outside jobs such as snow- 
steps, rink-boards, repairs to keys and 
locks, Snow-slides and sport standards 
for any game. 


There are many evidences of pro- 
gress in the education of the deaf. 
Much of the controversy about meth- 
ods seems to be giving way to a more 
systematic study of the child and his 
needs. Nothing is more encourag- 
ing than the wide spread interest in 
reading. ‘The change in attitude on 
this subject in the last ten years comes. 
nearer being a revolution than an ev- 
olution. ‘The experiments now being 
tried in silent reading in some of the 
best’schools would have been severely 
condemned ten years ago: “More 
reading and more self ‘expression 
through speech and writing will give 
new life and meaning to the drill 
methods and technical grammar which 
have long been ends in themselves. — 
Superintendent's Corner in the Silent 


Hoosier. 


Warbler, the Night Hawk, the Balu- _ 


tion in sloyd under the direction of Mr. 


under instruction are taking their first 


Her smile isin the sky; 
Bright flowers trip ‘o'er the meadows, 
Gray brooks run singing by. 


Oh, June is in the tree tops, 
Astir with joyous birds; 

She's in the lavish pastures 
With their contented herds. 


She’s in the sun of morning, 
She’s in the skies of night; 
-And all things, for her Presence, 

Are more beautiful and bright. 


Oh, June is in the schoolroom, 
She brings a message dear. 


#To hosts of happy children; 


She says, ‘‘Vacation’s here!’ 
Se 


The Awakening of the Apple 
Tree 
By Laura Young, Indiana 

Breezy Tree Toad is very much 
excited this evening. Heis telling 
Twilight and Starlight Hop Toad, the 
twins, that something is happening to 
the old sweet-apple tree in which he 
lives. 

He tells them the branches are 
swelling and little bumps are rising all 
over them. 

‘What if the tree should explode,’? 
Breezy says, ‘‘and blow up the gar- 
den?” 

‘Twilight and Starlight blink their 
eyes and grin broadly at Breezy’s ex- 
citement, but promise him they willdo 
what they they can to find out what is 
causing the change in the tree. 

So while the little toads are eating 
their supper, or perhaps they call it 
breakfast, for they left their beds only 
a few minutesago, Elinore and Rich- 
ard run down the garden path, playing 


They are waiting for their mother to 
join them. The twilight deepens into 
darkness and mother comes. 

They take their favorite seat—the 
large rock—and they talk about. the 
beauty of the night, and of the. stars 
that twinkle and seem to smile down 
at them, and the big moon, like a 
mother watching the little stars. 

Mother then asks the children if 
they have seen anything different about 
the sweet-apple tree. 

Twilight and Starlight stop short, 
and_look wisely at each other. 

This is the very bit of news they 
promised Breezy they would listen for. 

“What is wrong with the sweet- 
apple tree?” Richard asks in)alarm. 

He 1s thinking of the bluebirds and 
of Breezy that live in the tree. 

“Nothing is wrong,’’ mother as- 
sures him, “‘but something wonderful 
is happening. 2 

“Springtime is here, and Nature is 
awakening all the little budsthar slept 
Inthe tree last winter.. These little 
buds are anxious to see the beautiful 
garden and orchard, and to say ‘Good- 
morning’ to each other and to the 
mother tree. They are eager to be of 
some use in the world. 

“The new blossoms and leaves are 
swelling and pushing against the soft, 
soft covers that kept them warm dur- 
ing the winter. “Afterafew days these 
little covers, ‘or bud scales, as they are 
called, will fall off, and the soft blos- 
soms and leaves will push their way out 
into the world. * 

“Soon the tree will look like a huge 
bouquet. 

“The petals of the apple blossoms 
are white inside and a delicate pink 
Cutside, causing them to look pink in 
the bud and white when in full bloom. 

The petals are nestled in a pale 
Green, cup-shaped part, called the 
calyx. "‘Nature proves herself a 


wonderful worker when she turns the 
apple blossoms into tiny green apples | 
and later, with the help of sunshine 
and rain, in to large ripe ones. 


as given’ u 
ful “things. ”? 


ht hurry to the. old sweet-apple | by 
i J that, | Richard, 

in few days, his home willbe in the | watchi 

midst of ‘a beautiful big” bouguet, i 


tree to tell Breezy the glad ne 
away up in the air. - 


June 
J-une is here, so bright, so gay, 
U-ntil the fall put books away, 
N-ow for frolic, fun, and play, 
E-ach child will have the live-long day. 


The Thunder Storm 


roars, 2 

The wind comes puffing and slams the 
doors. 

The rain comes down so very fast, 

Tt seems that it will always last. 

I’m in my house and playing with my 
trains, 

While outside it rains and rains. 


—_~+- —_ 


Baltimore Oriole 


When the apple trees bloom, look 
for orioles. Hear that high, clear, 
call! : 

See the gay orange and black of 
Father Oriole. The mother we: 
olive-brown and dull yellow. 

Mother Oriole weaves a deep nest, 
high ina tall tree. 

Sometimes there are six baby birds 
toeat worms and insects. The orioles 
help to keep our trees clean and 
healthy. 


Ding Dong 
Ding dong! 
I'll sing you a song. 

"Tis about a litle bird. \, 
He sat on a tree, \ 
And he sang to me, 

‘And Lnever said a word. 
Ding dong! 


I'll sing you a song. 

’ Tis about a litle mouse. 
He looked very cunning 
As I saw him running 

About my father’s house. 


Ding dong!. ding dong! 

I'll’ sing you a song. 
’ Tis about my little kitty. 

She's speckled all over, 

And I know you'll love her, 
For she is very pretty. —Eliza Lee 
Follen. 


The Circus Clown 


The clown at the circus he made us 
all laugh 

The way he performed! 
you half 

Of his*jokes and his antics—to just 
see him smile 

Was enough to make anyone gay for 
awhile! 


I can’t tell 


His clothes were so funny, half yellow, 
half red, 

With a little green hat on the side of 
his head; : 

While capering after him a!l round the 
ring 4 

Ran a little pet pony, the prettiest 
thing! 


if Thadn't determined a sailor to. be, 
On a three-masted vessel, a-roaming 
«the sea, 


1 I'd almost be tempted to take up the 


trade 


OF being a clown in a circus parade! 1 


Rose Mills Powers. 


The lightning flashes, the thunder 


, with heads bending low, 
ladybug eating her inner. 
She runs quickly ‘here and there on 
the’ stems ‘and leaves of a 


tiny green ‘bugs. called’ “‘aphi 
‘The aphids drink the plant’s juice, 
and if they were not destroyed, would 
soon cause the rose bush to di 

‘Ladybugs are valuable garden 
helpers,’’ Elinore says. “We must 
treat them kindly.’” 
“| wonder'if this one isa baby 
ladybug, sister,”” Richard says. 
“No,”” answers Elinore. 1 heard 
mother say that all the ladybugs we 
see are grown ones. ‘The babies 
look quite different.’? 2 

“Let us ask mother to tell us about 
them!’’ Richard exclaims’ excitedly. 
So brother and sister run up the garden 
path and go noisily through the back 
door and into the kitchen, where 
mother is baking cookies. 

‘Please, mother dear, tell us about 
ladybug babies,’’ they cry. 

Mother smilingly promises to do so 
as soon as the cookies are baked. 

The children help cut them out, and 
soon the last panful is turned out on 
he board to cool. They look very 
tempting, sprinkled with sugar and 
baked a lovely golden brown. 
| Mother takes one cut in the shape 
of a bird, Elinore chooses a squirrel 
and a rabbit, while Richard selects 
two monkeys and a kangaroo. - 

With this cookie menagerie mother 
and children go down the path to the 
rose.garden, if 

hey find little ladybug still eating,. 
and here also are Twilight and Star- 
light Hop Toad looking for bugs and 
worms. 

The Hop Toad twins left their 
beds a bit early today—the late after- 
noon being cool and damp. When 
the atmosphere is hot and dry they 
remain in their beds until evening. 

“The ladybug has a very interest- 
ing life history,’” mother says, as she 
and the children sit down on the grass 
beside the rose garden. 

‘*Mother ladybug lays her tiny eges 
here and there on the bush, for her 
home is just wherever she happens 
to be. 
| ‘‘From the egg comes an insect 

with a Jong, pointed body. It looks 
nothing like its mother. It does not 
even have wings, but it travels very, 
swiftly on its six legs and, like the 
mother ladybug, eats many aphids. 
Ie is a ladybug larva. 

‘After a few busy days of eating, 
little ladybug larve grows very sleepy 
and finds a snug little place some-! 
where on a leaf or’stem. It pulls its 
feet beneath it and changes into a 
queer looking oblong form, and now. 
it is a ladybug pupa. Litle ladybug 
pupa sleeps very quietly. Then one 
day it starts jerking and pushing; the 
pupa skin or shell breaks open and out 
crawls the little sleeper—a larva or 


ilarney 
tose bush, seizing and’ eating many 


pupa no longer, but a full grown lady- 
bug. 

“Little lady bug is a member of the 
beetle family. It has two names, lady- 
bug beetle and ladybird beetle. Beetles 
have hard ‘shell-like backs, with the 
outside wings, which are’ really only 
wing covers, meeting in a straight line 
down the middle of the back. - The 
Pair of wings closest to the body are. 
the ones used in flying.’” 

Richard very gently picks up little 
ladybug, but suddenly cries out in 


nds to. be ‘dead, 
for most of her enemies eat only bugs 


} which re alive, ’” 


_ Perhaps ladybug played dead be- 
‘Cause’she saw Twilight and Starlight, 
and’she was afraid one of them might 
eat her,’ says Elinore. : 

Perhaps,’” softly. answers Richard, 
as litte ladybug flies into the: ai 
he calls-after her: 
‘Ladybug, ladybug fly away home, 

Your house is on fe, your chided are 

gone, 


Haymaking 
‘The fartner.is busy, so busy, today, 
Trying to gatherin all his hay, 
So.offtothe hayfield hurry away 
And see what you can do. : 
Will yeu take, and toss, and turn the 


vy. 

Will you ride in the cart which takes it 
away? 4 

Orpile up the rick as high as you may? 

Or—will—you—only—play? 


In A Minute 

Little May had onebad_ habit. ° If 
| you asked her to do anything, she 

would say: *‘In a minute.’? 

If her mother said ‘‘My dear, 
bring me my coat,’’she would say, 

Yes, mother, in a minute.’? And 
even if her father called her fora ride, 
it was the same. She never did at once 
what she told to do. 

One day May’s bird was flying about 
the room. Some one went out and 
left the door open. 

Her mother said : ‘‘Shut the door, 
my dear.’’ 

“Yes, mother, in a minute,’’ said 
May. ‘only want tofinish this story.’’ 

But the cat did not wait. In she came, 
and with one jump had the bird in her 
mouth. Down went the hook on the 
floor, and away ran May after the cat. 
Very shortly she came back crying, 
with the dead bird in her hand: 

Her mother was sad, too, but she 
said: ‘My dear litle girl, you see 
that agreat many things may happen 
ina minute,”” 

It was a sad lesson foreMay, but it 
was one she did not forget. 


My Bird House 
The hole in my bird house 
Must be little and narrow, 


Large enough for a wren, 
But too small for a sparrow. 


Discontent in the Zoo 
“Oh, dear,’? sighed Mr. Elephant, \ 
“I wish that I were small, 
So I could jump right right through a 


loop 
And hardly try to all.’” 
i 


The little trick dog laughed, and said, 
“Sir Elephant, do you know, 

I'd like to have a trunk like yours 
To take where’er I'go.’” 


The kangaroo began to cry, 
“Tam too awkward, quite, 
I'd like'to be an antelope 
So graceful, and so light.’ 


| The antelope said, ‘‘Oh, dear me! 


My horns are in the way, 


Were my my head free like kangaroo’s 


I'd feel so glad and gay.” 


Spoke a wise old bird in a cage near 


y 
“*You've each a blessing got, 
If you'll try to be just what you are, 
dnstead of what you’re not.’’ 


Tue CANADIAN 


A Great Soldier with the h ) 
‘What became of Napoleon!” ask- eh eee aaundreds ‘of boats on the| ted, among whom were Daniel and 


ees cr Be. adest of the chung companions with thei ruddy | an old 


ma) a mhouse with id ide 
eee Rech s We Kaow® by| ches of Vanes caled ‘Se Mate [oot seen ioe ae i von each nde 


Yi WoEaey y Th és And sweet with clover on each side; 
Lord Nelson and his brave seamen up-| You can just see its towers inthe pic- | they eee ieee a A brighteyed boy, who looks from out 


‘onithe seas. Buttheman wholed the | ture above. It is built/on one of the | wi i wieg | Lhe door with woodbine wreathed 
igs holed the] we hve i ul on often ro hip on lanes 
soldicr, who wascalled the Iron Duke. |kind of park, called St. Mark’s| gave them Chaldean names. Daniel 
Many » battle did the Duke fight with |Sauare. ‘This is the only place. in| was to be Bekeshazzar, Hananiah was | , O°) 2 could but fy away 
Napoleon, The las was fouphe sta Venice where there is enough room | Shadrech, Misbael was Meshach, and | !"omthis dull spot, the world to see, 
place called Waterloo,”” @ “| for walking and running about Azaiah was Abednego: “Now Daniel | ps sicw napPy2 taphye BapPy, 
‘Where is Waterloo, Uncle Ned?’* One may ‘see a pretty sight every | had been-taught at home that it was How happy, ehould bel 
asked Jack. ; : afternoon in the week in St. Mark’s | wrong to eat meat that was not pre-| Amid the city’s i 
“'Near Brussels, in Belgium. ‘The |Sauare. As the great clock of Saint | pared in the true Jewish fashion, are [eamudithe cays constant ci 
two ‘armies ‘met on a Sunday morning Mark's church strikes two, thousands | wrong to drink wine at all, and he! Aman who:roud the world bos been, 
inJune. As Napoleon looked at the | of pigeons come flying (rom ‘thei | told this to the chief of the slaves, 2 ee eer 
English soldiers, he said, ‘I have | nests in the church tower and indeed, | begged him to let them have other! “Oh, could T only. tread nce ge 
Ty 


them.” 2 from all parts of the city to be fed. | food than the King’s food. Thei ff 
*You see, he thought it would be The gentle birds are so tame that, as| keeper replied iarnthey would ar | ate Aiea ree « 


Soieaeyita nghttand wine? the people scatter the grain for thein, | thrive if he gave them plain f 
bt, 3 2 f plain food, and 
“But was it” CHEW GRE: Conn. thes ahealderet aa [shel ine eadd Me Seer anE SR AUNE Se eee 
Note ay boys Eniclishivien areciot or eat from their hands. . No| heard that they were not eating the | pee ‘ 


Two Pictures 


easily. beaten, but Napoleon did not | one ever dreams of hurting thee | King's food, and would cut off his! seo Nc DTK 
know that.’” geons of Saint Mark's. Should any- hesast f 

Who won at Waterloo, Uncle | body kill one of them, he would be| Daniel begged for atrial of onlyten| 2 z t ‘ 
Ned?” asked Pegey. sent to jail for at least six weeks or|days, during which the four boys! ,,Quick! quick, ” cried the child. 

There was a greatbattle; but, in | two months. would live on barley and water; and’ There is my old schoolmaster, as 


the end, Napoleon had to give in.’’ | |The people of Venice love these ! 
“What became of him. Uncle| Pigeons. It is said that long ago, | iook so well as the other boys who “You are wrong again, my little 
Ned?” when Venice was in great danger | had been fed on the King's dainties | ftiend,”” replied ‘the stranger’ 
"He was sent, asa prisoner, to a| {fom its ememies, the city was saved |and wine, then they would eat any: | “This is not Mr. Toil, the schoolmast- 
litle lonely, island, far away from ) by a letter brought in by a carrier pi- | thing he liked to give them. At the er,buta brother of his, who has served 
France, where he could do no. more | geon. Ever since then, pigeons have | end of the ten days they were all ex- {” the army all his life. People say he 
mischief, \ He died on thatlitde island, | been petted and cared for, they are al- | amined, and the faces of Daniel and is a terribly severe fellow, but you and 
andsince his death we have been at | lowed to build their nests in the | his friends Were seen to be fairer and need notbe afraid of him.”” u 
peace with Francn.”? towers of Saint Mark's and other | their bodies fatter than those of- the; ,,. Well, welt” said Daffydowndilly 5 
“Did the Iron Duke like peace?” buildings in Saint Mark’s Square. So the chief over the but, if you please, sir, | don’t want 
“He loved it, Peggy.” | They are fed by children and grown |/K s did not ask them gny ;' | See the soldiers any more. ; 
"But he was asoldier,’’ cried Jack. people at the same hour every day in| more to eat of the King’s danttes, ! So the child and the stranger went i 


if at the end of that time they did not , Ute as I'm al 


“Yes, my boy; and he knew what | the week. but gave them the plain food they ask- | °- a 
asad thing war is. He had seen so ——— don Oe eee | \ q : 
yaks op > y we rod st - . i . 
much of it, The Four Hebrew Boys” |, Ba aeartaras aa “Chaldean The Country Boy ‘ig 

i te happened that there was a great} wisdom; and when the time came for} To be friends with animals is, an 

The Land Of Bluc Skies | war between the kings of Persia and| them the appear before the King, | education in itself, and a boy who does ‘ 


You may have heard of that lovely | Egypt, and the boy Daniel and many | they looked so well&that the great : not know a horse, a dog, a cat, a pig, 
land called Italy, the land of golden | of his young companions were carried | King was pleased, and talked with all chickens—the barn-yard-family—and 
sunshine and warm, soft air. ‘There | off from their own beloved land to be | the Jewish boys, but he found that! the woodland family—rabbits, chip- 
the'skies'are alniost-always blue—such slaves in Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, | there were none equal to. Daniel and, munks, coons, and wildcats, too—all 
a wonderfully deep blue, that Italy is; with his conquering army of chariots | his three companions. So he appointed around, through, and under, lacks some 
often called ‘The Land of Blue j and archers, horses and footmen, had | these four to stand among the wise men thingsessential. Itis helpful toa boy to 
Skies.”* | passed through Canaan, carrying every- | in his palace, with its floor of redand know that he can control so big az. ani- 
nding rivers, blue as the sky a- thing before him on his way to the ) green marble and its roof of painted mal as a horse just by the effort of his 
bove them, glisten in the sunshine as | wars in Egypt, so thathe easily defeat- | cedar; and in wisdom he found them. will. ‘The boy that has nota dog friend, 
they flow onward toward lakes and : ed the King of Judah and his tribes- | cen times better than the magicians and is to be pitied. A dog paraded onthe 
seas. Swift mountain ‘torrents start ; men. Nebuchadn: r took the|enchanters of his own people. end of astring is no.real companion; a 
high up, under beetling rocks where jJe king a prisoner, and aiter| “I'hese Jewish boys resisted the temp- dog friend is one with whom you have 
grows the laurel, and dash outintothe keeping him in chains for atime, set | tation to eat the king's dainties and trod the leaf-strewn paths of the wood, 
open sunlight. Wooded mountai i 


him free to rule over Jerusalem as his | drink the king's wine, and asked for starting with him at. every woodland 
the distance show purple with the | servant; but he did nov let everybody | the plain food to which they were ac- stir and scurry, every scent and foot- 
dark foliage of the myrtle trees while | off so easily. “The city temples were | custombed at home, and so they were print. A boy learns quickness when 
the nearer hillsides are bright green | always the richest places to plunder, | able to study hard and lay up wisdom; he borrows in this way a dog's earsand : 
with groves of olives,” oranges and ' just as the banks would be now; and | and Paul, the great apostle, many years nose. - Be sorry, too, forthe boy who 
citrons. {ne plundered Solomon's temple aty afterwards taught the people tem- does rot know a robin's eggs from a 
Little villages nestle on the hillsides ; Jerusalem, and packing all the brass perance of the same Sind when he said: , wren’s or a swallow’s nest from an 
and down in the valleys, Beautiful !dishes and cups of silver and gold) “Be temperate in all things; for the | oriole’s;*ivho cannot tell the call of the | 
dities licin the wide plains, and every- | upon camels and asses, he took them | kingdom ‘of heaven is not meat and , cat-bird from that of the | whip-pogr 
Shere there are noble churches and !away to enrich Babylon. He also took | drink, but rightousness, pesce, andjoy | will. To be a friend Of the trees ko a 
palaces and castles of marble and j many people to be, slaves and among | in the Holy Spirit.’” know the birch and the beech, the as! 
stone. v ~ tthem Daniel and his three Hebrew .- j and the aspen, ane on andl ine ela, 
"Vesicis ope ofthe eal commen Ate, ents] Lile Daffydownlly mie mp rou 
: S. is bu E eariah, n 
hufdigd’or more small islands that lie | some boys, belonging to good families : Part Hi ; eaves ina book, but because you have 
far out in the sea, On these iskinds | of the tribe of Judah, : _|j, The two travelers had gone but a grown up with certain oaks and elms d 
are built hundreds of splendid palaces| ‘Guarded by soldiers with spears tle farther when they heard the | that is something worth while. 
and churches, separated by. wide and shields, the bands of ‘sorrowing | sound of a drum. p : A country boy's sports, too, help 
streets of rippling water. Instead of | prisoners went avy by the old]  Daffydowndilly begged his com-| jn his making. What is there com- 
Piravan road past Damascus of the | panion to hurry forward, ghat they | parable with the journey made by the 
palm trees, and round the edge of the | might not iiss seeing th soldiers. \ Crowd on Saturday mornings in sum- 
Water in graceful boats called gon-| great Syrian desert, until they came to | So: they made what haste they could, | mers,across the field(and how the stub- 
dolas. the vast city of Babs WG gates wa pone company ol ee ible of the wheat hurts bare feet. ) 
i ity whe - ig | were of brass, and a river ran through | with beautitul feathers 10 cir caps, | through the small woods to the swim- 
ea pte iy ete there is | Wereagy tu give the people water, and | and bright muskets on their shoulders. | ming pond for a good splash, and con- 
wheels! Instead, there’ isthe sound | everywhere green palm trees grew In front marched two summer i tests in speed and endurance, races in 
of water lapping softly against marble | among the houses, while the greatest | making such lively, music Wat isle water and out, unencumbered by gar- 
and stone walls. Hundreds of go wonders of ali were the hanging gary] Datfydowndilly would gladly have ments. T hen the silent, crafty morn- 
dolas glide past each other,” carrying dens, made on the top of very high | follos ed them tot end of the world, ings spent with a rough rod and no reel, 
lovely’ ladies and laughing children. | brick arches, and filled vith flowers ‘Quick step | Forward march!”” «at the creekside, in combat with fina ry 
There is the sound of music as well | and trees, to please the queen. —_| shouted a harsh voic et | antagonists—the fishing. Those Hours 
s of laughter, for at the stern of cach | All the captive boys were given in Litle Daffydowdilly qembled, Tor + add something to the country boy's 
as of Tauehter (ey aed boatman sing- | charge of the chicf ofthe King's slaves, | vice sounded. the same as that | equipment, a healthy enjoyment 0 
boat stands a dark-eyed boatman ie od the king took a fancy to have some | which he had heard every day in Mr. | thoughtful, contemplative hours, that ; 
ing the songs of Italy as he guides his and the kine ook 2 Tt tke | Toil’s schoolroom, out of Mr. Toil's sand and have stood him in wood i 
language and learning of Chaldea, and | own mouth, ___{stead—something that the ciny boy in 3 
brought up as princes of Babylon, ihe R Turning his ies to ahe. captain a \the rush and rattle can_never have. : 
i jac water. they might tell their countrymen of all | the company, what shoule ne see but | aerate 
ieee aoe seal his greatness. “The chief of the slaves | the likeness of old Mr. pL elaeel) Re ee ; 
at night, when the moon, like a looked at the Jewish boys, and picked | with a long sword instead of 8 sue gan ae Benger els : e 
crest tty om high, seems to float out a goodly number o berhus Piuca-lrod, in his band. “Make haste. whole world of p 5 : 


walking or driving through the streets, | 
the people of Venice siil over the 


gondola over the water. = 
Venice is as beautiful as fairy land i 
when the golden sunshine falls upon ; 


5, pee Sn & 

‘The Brotherhood of Man 

It matters not if one maybe © =” 
‘A Christian or a Jew, 

Or whether he be humbly bom 
Or if his blood be ‘‘blue.”*_ 
If he be clean and eam his bread 
By honest and faithful toily 
‘And if no base, dishonest ‘deed 
His willing hands may soil; 

If in the race no deed unfair 
~ Doth rob the weak of rights. 
‘And he doth share another's grief 
«Ang ae dete some burden lignty 
No word untrue of his doth bring 
Reproach to some fair names 
And he is ever quick to praise 
‘And aiways slow to blame; 
If, like the good Samaritan, 
He helps another's need, 
He's true to God no matter what 
May be his race or creed. 


For such is what the Father taught 
Since first the world began, 
That peace and love should join us in 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
"J. Schuyler Long. (Deaf) 


—_ 


The Sentence 
(Continued from Page 1) 

They would return to the ranch just 
‘as soon as they were sure that itis was 
safe to leave the boy. This would prob- 
ably be late in the afternoon. Inthe 
interval Betty decided to report to the 
doctor. : 
“*Cured!’? he pronounced. 
‘Cured?"? Betty repeated. ‘“Cur- 
ed!"” she repeated in the return jour- 
ney to the ranch. Cured! That 
meant she was free, free to go back 
East, back to the old life! Curiously 
enough, atthat moment there arose 
before her the remembrance of the 
faces of her pupils during the storytell- 
ing hours—intent, absorbed, happy. 
Betty raised her hand and dashed away 
a tear. 

At the ranch she found a letter from 
Mary waiting for her. It was char- 
acteristically casual, announcing that 
she was starting on her way to Ariz~ 
‘ona, ‘‘just to'see what you are really 
doing,” she wrote, ‘‘and hoping to 
bring you back with me.’’ 

At first it seemed too good to be 
true. Mary was coming, was on her 
way now! For a few days Betty was 
incoherent with excitement. She told 
a group of amazed and incredulous 
boys that Robinson Crusoe fell into the 
Slough of Despond and hadn't been 
heard of since! 

Mary came at last, the same dear, 
wholesome Mary. With little gasps 
of delight Betty took her up to the 
ranch for supper, and after that seem- 
ingly endless meal led her up the trail 
to Sunset Ridge. 

‘Betty,’ Mary kept repeating, 
“‘1 can’t take my eyesoff you. You're 
looking wonderful well, dear, and so— 
so beamingly happy.’’ 

‘They had walked gradually up the 
trail gnd were standing on Sunset 
Ridge when Mary spoke. _ Betty stop- 
ped and her eyes wandered across the 
plain to the hills sharply outlined against 


the deep clearness of the western; 


sky. ‘‘I am well,’’ she,said slowly — 
“‘the doctor says so.’’ 

“Then you can come back with 
me.’” 

“I can go back, Mary, but I'm not 
going.” 

“Betty, you’ re—what?”” 

The glow of that sunset sky seemed 
to reflect in the girl's face as she turn- 
ed toward her friend, ‘I’m going to 
stay,’’ she said, “‘for a while, ‘any- 
aay 

Mary sat down rather suddenly on 
arock  ‘“‘Betty!"’ she said breath- 

ly, *‘To think of you, uf all people, 
ing to give up that life back East 
for this!’” 

‘*T don’t know about that,’’ Betty 
said slowly, “‘I’m not sure that I’m 
giving up so much after all. Some- 
times I think that perhaps'’— 

“That perhaps you're just begin- 


they have so. little initiative, 
little Mexicans are easier, for they are 
clever at pottery work, and I’m giving 
a prize for the most original produc- 
tion. It really is wonderful’ to see 
how they learn to express their individ- 


ity. 
“*What do these people do when 
they’re sick?” Mary asked casually. 

“Go to the doctor at the sanitarium 
—fourteen miles away. If they can’t 
get there in time, and if they’re sick 
enough, they die.”” 7 

It was nearly three weeks after her 
arrival that Mary suggested to Betty 
that they paint the interior of the little 
school-room. ‘“Those pretty pottery 
things would show ‘up beautifully 
then,’” she said. So during the after- 
noons they painted. 

: 1’? Mary said triumphant- 
ly, as the last stroke was made, ‘it 
certainly had been worth while. Now 
that we're through, I have something 
to tell you.’’- 

Betty turned quickly. ‘“You're not 
going to say, that you're leaving me 
just yer.”? “‘Ju reverse-I’ m going 
to stay.” “Mary!” 


“I’ve been thinking about these ! made out three or four small pin-points 


people and what a help I might be to 


I’m nota doctor, but I’m sure I could 
help. I’ve been thinking maybe we 
could build a shanty just for ourselves. 
Perhaps the McCoombes might be 
persuaded to sell us enough land near 
their house.’” 

‘Mary,”’ Betty gasped, “‘your not 
joking?*” 

“Far from it , my dear,’ Mary's 
laugh was reassuring. 

Betty sat down on one of the tiny 


paint‘on her cheek and her hair was 
rumpled, but her eyes were starry with 
happiness. “‘Mary,’” she said, “‘liv- 
ing with the McCoombes has been 
the hardest of all. They are kindness 
itself, but the place isn’t homelike. 
My other trouble was having no one 
of my own. Now I'll have both. 
Mary, I’m the happiest girl in the 
West. And do you realize what a 
lot of hero stuff the people back East 
will wrap around us?” 

“Let them wrap. Why _ should 
we care?’’ Mary laughed happily. 
“‘When they do I shall hardly blame 
them. Of all the people 1 know you 


term in the desert.”” 

“It's not a desert,”’ said Betty on 
the defensive.  “‘It’'s_ the land of 
Promise.’” —Onward 


Fool’s Gold 

Not long ago, | sat beside an old 
prospector onatrain travelling through 
Northern Ontario. He had been in 
the bush for three months alone and, 
as well as a leather bag full of samples 
that looked “‘promising’’ as he - said, 
he had a large store of practical philo- 
sophy. si 

Naturally we had an_ interesting 
conversation and became quite friend- 
ly. Finally he opened his bag and 
showed me the piece of rock that he 
carried there. Hesmiled as he picked 
the first one out and handed it to me. 


I gasped and jumped'to the conclu- 
sion that he had made a great strike, 
for the rock was one mass of glittering 
yellow specks. 


desks. There was a streak of white ; 


are the last to sentence yourself to- a+ 


“perhaps even prospectors mistake it |: 
for gold sometimes.” ees 

“That's so,’’ “the prospector 
joined. “‘E have done it myself and ‘2 ha 
good many others like me. © Oh; it's| 
tricky stuff, but here's an easy way to i 1 
tellthe difference. Look. ”” When you find a book 

He tookit from my hand and, held it||‘that should be labeled Px 
in the sunlight coming through thecar | away and’go in the other direction. 
window. It was almost dazzling. | There are too many beautiful things i 
Every Separate. yellow speck gleamed | the world to spend any time with them. 
like highly polished brass. —Ohio Chronicle. s 
Seabee neater Li baaya ee ACy, 

ould have thought that [| had’ dis- os 
covered anew Eldorado.: But the pro- A Customer Won ~ 
spector had said it war worthless; [| ~‘I have often wondered,” said a 
saw that he smiled as he read my | man who rambles all over town Jook- 
thoughts. Then he tumed towards | ing. for bargains, ‘‘how: the small 
me and held the rock in’ his shadow. | merchants in the streets off Broadway 
‘The change was astonishing. Like a manage to make their living. [know 
blown-out’ candle every little yellow | something about it now. 
particle seemed to lose its brilliance. |. “A yearagoil| wentintoa litde store’ 
‘The gleaming mass had become only in Greenwich Street to buy an article 
a dull fragment of stone. I'gasped in | that cost: me 12 cents, when I finally 
amazement. got it. The first time I made my want 
“és very. glittering,” said my | known the merchant said that’ he had 
friend, “‘but only in the sunlight. | never kept the article, although it was 
Now look at this.’” aS in his line. He thanked me for calling 

He took another rock from his bag | bis attention to it. He supposed that it 
and handed itto me. At first I could see | would not do me any good, but he 
nothing but, tooking closely, at last| would get it, for the chances were that 
some one else would ask for it. 

“I did not call for several days, and 


of dull, deep soft yellow. I held it in the 


them in-time of sickness. Of course | sunlight. It didn’t shine,didn’t even | when I did I went out of my way ten 


| appear any brighter, [held it in the sha- | blocks. He knew me. as soon as if 
dow. The dots.of golden yellow didn’t entered uote. He said he ordered 
\change. I tried. it in every/position, | the article-and expected it any.day./He 
but ic remained the same. asked me‘to leave my address, . saying 
‘That's gold,’’ he said softly. that he would send the article as soon 
*Itdoes not Shine in the sunlight?’’ | as he received it. ~ 
I asked. “*T went into his place several days 
| © Teneverchanges,”’ the prospector | after, still going out of my way in do- 
answered, and put the rock carefully | ing so. The article was ready. Wx 
back in his bag, before he continued. “What was the result? I have been ~ 
“Yes you’ can tell true gold that | going out of my way ever since for 
way. Sunshine or shadow, light or | anything in his line just because the, 
shade, it’s always the same.”’ merchant haa been so obliging. We 
He looked out of the window at | became very well acquainted, and one 
some thing that seemed to be a long, | day I told him how I had became one 
“You know,” he went on, | of his customers.’’ 
“**Why,’ he replied, ‘that is the way 
I gefmy trade: If l didn'ttrysoaccom- 
modate people who come in here I 
wauld have had to close up longago.’ 
**L suppose thatis the key to the suc- 


Yes, university and all. 1 quit, and 
came up here. Sometimes, I think I 
will go back. Look funny, wouldn’t 
I, ina pulpit?- But I could preach h h 
‘one mighty good sermon and I know | cess of allthe little merchants in the 
already what my text would be.’’ off streets. It pays to be gracious.’ 

Just then the train pulled into a sta- | —New. York Sun. 
tion. My friend rose. We shook 
hands. 1 noticed that he had left the 
piece of pyrites on the seat and pointed 
to ‘ 


‘Do you not want it?"? | asked. 
“No, I'll leave it to you, if you}, 
care to put it in you grip,” he said and |” 
smiled, ‘“ to remember me by.”” * 
, Ithanked him and he left. I watch- 
, ed him plow his way through the crowd 
‘on the platform, pack slung over his 
shoulder and one point of his pick high 
in the air. 

He did not tell me, but. know what 
the text of his sermon would be. . I can 
see it now sitting on my mantlepiece, 
gleaming like gold it the lamplight, and 
Ithink that the sermon would be a 
good one. 


Poison! 
Who would see this label on a bottle 
and then drink or even taste its contents? 
The label is there to warn everyone |: 
who sees it that what is in the bottle will |’ 
harm the body. 
There are things that poison the 
mind as well as things that poison the 
body. ‘There aregbooks, magazines, 
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"Well, we girls and the Campbells <fo come to show the Fernvi 
aed all We) Tl bopatrere Gad Reta Sat Oe tons ee 
oie ae didn’t see how she'd ever. 
jo it, but it was enough for us that to be stereopticon pictures and atravel 
she wanted tovtry. She'd made us talk. It isn’t often Pernille bestirs her. 
love her long before by her interest self to attempt so much at once, and 
in us aod her helpfulness. . Where everyone for miles around was prepar- 
accommodating ing to attend, 
she wouldn’ tdo, from coaching alge- 
bra to selling forfeits. Merryandun- Lloyd. Itisavery well-behavedstream, 
selfish—oh, you couldn’t help ador- usually, and what happened that. Fri- 
day night hasn’t happened before since 
any of us could remembe: 
try north of Fernville is hilly and steep 
and when a rain fell that was almosta 
\dburst, the Lloyd couldn’t take 
f the sudden increase of water 
it went over the bottom lands, 
‘That part of it 
bad, for the bed of the stream 
leep and the banks are high, so what 
rflowed didn’t do much; daty 
ut it covered the appréathes 
to the bridge and finally began pouring 
over the bridge itself. 5 
George came home Satutday noon and 
said that the crossing was impassable, 
we knew that meant that our beautiful 
exercise was spoiled. 
the L-wiseaand Pinkhams could get to 


pugh the wet, dark 
, whiere the wagon road at best 
was only a trail through underbrush. 

We were woefully disappointed. 
We’ dcounted so on it, but, of course, 


#s Auxiliary 


am Ast jo. 
>" It was not so much to be wondered the pupils finished there were. 


the school board turned Miss 
y because they only con— 
jer looks—and/'she did not 
part, Even:we who were! 
see her get it'realized that. | 
ite; and her face was not 
king than some of 

Her hair fell'in 


Ten of our class lived across the 


ing her it you knew her at all. 
Whatever doubts we had were 
flung to the winds when I came upon 
her after school with red eyes and wet 
handkerchief. She began marking 2 clou 
me, as busily as Cate 0 

but I must and away 
her’ distress, muddy a 


thatiheld her heavy’ braid. * Her eyes 
were blue as the sky and sort of inno- 


cent looking and her.face was so sweet 
and fair and’ dimpled. Qh, you’d 
never pick her out for’ principal unless 
~ you knew a great deal more about her 
than just her prettiness. 
Old'Mr. Grey didn’t. 
dent of the school board and a very 
influential’ man in our district. 
‘owns several farms. Histenants don't 
dare oppose him when he sets out to do 


papers when she saw 
if she’d been at it all day, 
have shown that I 

for she smiled, and quivered and sai 
“Such a foolish teacher as 
‘But, somehow, I had ove! 
to bave a little weep after I heard how 
Mr. .Grey laughed at my application. 
ar, it really isn’t a laugh- 


anything, because he makes it uncom- 
fortable-for them, every time. 
‘old,and cross and a bachelor. 
sthatlast accounts forthe rest. He 


fe or children to keep him 
if 1 dare say i she needed: the 


That was enough for, us. 
Elsie had never told us much about 
herself, but Mr. Cannon had a lar- 
ger salary than she, so we felt surg 


ao ames feral car ad Sue , 


and girl in our room 


We didn’t ask them— 
hool— , We knew they wouldn't do anything 
e wanted and their names were 


fore I | hoodlums. 


Miss Crowell the next and Mr. 
non. was. principal. 
Miss Elsie's secon 


It was during | 
d_ year that Mr. alone. 
He had a better asking, 


Cannon resigned. 
offer over at Wooster, and naturally 
“Would you set a humming bird to| 
tame eagles? Would you, young folks? 
' No, nor a slip of a girlto manage those 
ill-manneredegiants. It needs aman, 
da man with muscleand 


id no attention to 
ent on in her usual 
ie asked for the prin- | 
‘To tell the truth it rather 
took all our breaths away. 


Miss Crowell pai 


disappointment—not then. 
so brave and bright and sweet, we 
couldn't be so cross as, we wanted to, 
and, of course, there were the pictures 


But we’ felt that) 
‘as _to have lasted 
Id leave an aching 
void no stereopticon could ever hope 
Much to our: surprise, E 
demp- | Comstock was there. 
11 we looked at once 


to help matters out. 
our drill, which w: 
fifteen minutes, 


“But you never can tell till you try 
her,”” we faltered, realizing that the 
arguments were all on his side. 

“and while we are venturing scat- 


loved her devotedly and the nice boys | 
did—every one knew she wouldn’t 
have any trouble with 


us, but it was 
de us gasp and 


the hoodlums that ma‘ a 
wonder if Miss Elsie were losing her 


When he came 
for mischief, but 
dhim to help as if he 
ging things all his 

He did it, too, surprisingly well. 
ate in the afternoon he was on the! 


Grammar is being 
Don’t tell me—what the schoo! 


board wants 1s’ Samson for those hye- 
'nas. Good day, young folks.’ 
‘As.there was nothing else 
left and we hadn’t the courage (0 
Miss Elsie where we'd been: 
‘The last of the week our school ex- } 
hibition occured. 
d— ' over for it and wea 
‘They we hadn’t attempte 
Hollow and none of - for 
jated. with theirs. 
ly. endured them, 
been able co. con- an 
pt Mr. Can- military 
he worst of physical- 
d had Miss Elsie seems 


had been doing obli 


Every one was bigger than Miss 
and as strong as an clep! 


were simply hi 
was sullen, Bol 


b Decker obstinate, 
ward and sham- 
was bright but , 


s leaving and I 
went forward to remind hei 


Every one else wa! 


» Rich’ Eckhart 
Jazy/and the whole. lot 
mischievous an 
came from the 
our people associ 
Our, teachers. barel 


Il were excited, for 
d such a big thing 
Isie had drilled us a 
ome is in the city and her 
he Fifth Regiment 
a godd deal about 
ides, she had taken 


culture courses, 


“T know,’” she said, then suddenly 
ind she put out her 


her eyesfilled a 
“Te is a bit dis- 


| hand impulsively. _ 
appointing isn’t it, 
hoped to show 


brother belodgs to ¢ 
id ad taught her 


but no one had ever 


trol them. They had ke 
h others as well as| They finishes 


the situation more than once an 
stopped trying to thras! 
* suspended ‘occasionally, 
back whenever they fe 
Truth to tell, there ar 


d trained a class 
do separate exer- 


Grey can’t take you 
We'll have you here 
jn the old building—that's one com- 


** T said as | hugged her. 
” She shook 


*[’m considering a 


from each room to 


doll drill for the 
dren—the cutest thing—a 
for the intermediate and 


of. us primary chil 


who believe to this day ¢! 
lums were a stronger arg! 


henic affair for us. 
lly difficult and Miss E 
patience itself in 
"t made a mista 
and we could har. 


ument to a regul: 
he Woo-. was real 


as_all this Miss 
Elsie had faced, when she 
be made principal. 


had her head slowly. 
We had- change —it 
ke for a whole week 
diy wait for the night 


may he necessary. 


Mr. Cannon's 


ladder lurched just then lums? 


rabbed.it with both 


and its caretaker g 


We shall do go much in the tocome, 
pt it Have we done topay? 3 
Fe shall ive our gold in a princely ou 

Suiahiedamecicctodarranc oe 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall planta hope in the place of fear, - 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 

But what did we speak today? 


‘We shall be so kind in the afer awhile, 
But what have we been today: 

We shall bring to cach lonely hife a smile, 
But what have we brought today? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

‘And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

‘We shail feed the hungeting souls of earth, 
But whom have’ we fed today? 


| What ae ‘We Done Today? 


‘We shall reap such joy in the by and by, 
But what have we sown today? ; 
‘We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 
‘Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we our task? 
Yes this is the thing our soul must ask, 
But what have we done today? 
—Nixon Waterman: ° 


hands, begging Ed to be ¢areful, so J 

slipped away without. trying to answer. 
Even our. disappointment: wasn’ 

worth mentioning:compare 


ance Fi ‘wastolkenat’— = 
night. . Fernville, can’t be frightend 7" 


out of its frolics by a little mud,~so 
everyone on our. side. of the Lloyd 

turned out’ from ind iear. The — 
program went off beautifully. Miss 
Elsie played all the accompaniments 
and I sat near the piano to turn the 
leaves. It was,just after the drill that 
little Jack Horner pushed through the 
crowded aisle and handed Miss Elsie 
anote. She had beena little bit pale, 
in spite of her cheery smile, but when 
she laid down that scrap of paper her 
cheeks were pink and her eyes shining. 
I looked at her curiously, but she 
only nodded and smiled again. 
When our turn came—the turn we 
couldn’ take—I waited for Miss Elsie 


to leave the stool and occupy the chair 
I'd been carefully saving for her... But 
instead, she whispered something to 
Mr. Cannon, who was announéing the 
numbers, and he stood up and said in 
a bewildered sort of way, = Surprise 
Number, by the Fifth Regiment Aux- 
iliary.’” 

Everyone stared and wondered. You 
know in country neighborhoods there 
are not many secrets, but no one in 
Fernville had even heard before of 
anything like that. Miss Elsie didn’t 
look bewildered—just happy and proud 
and she struck up a military march 
like a whole brass band. They came 
out of the door at the end of the’ stage 
in neat uniforms and caps, and—well, 
| we never saw anything like it in our 
lives. The maneuvers were. really 
intricate —though there were only eight 
taking part. “They kept perfect time 
and moved like clockwork, handling 
| their guns as easily as lead pencils. 
d with a sword drill 
that was the prettiest thing that had 
‘ever happened in Fernville. Ithadto 
be done all over again. The people 
wouldn’t stand for cutting it short, 
| and” Miss Elsie’s dear face was simp- 
iy sparkling with happiness. Who 

ey were? i 

| Why, didn’t I say it was the hood~ 
‘We couldn’t beheve our own 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Time ; 

Time is money—we have no right 
waste it. a 

‘Time is power—we have no right 
to dissipate it. = 

Time is life —we must value it great- 
ly. 
% ‘Time is influence—we have no right 
to throw it away. 

Time is God’s—He gives itto us for 
a purpose. 

‘Time is a sacred trust—we must 
answer for every moment. 

Time is wisdom—we have no right 
to be ignorant. . 

Time is preparation for eternity— 
we must redeem lected. 
— eer 


The Education of The Deaf 
By J. Lyman Steed, M. A. in The Silent 
Worker 

In ancient times a deaf child was 
considered useless and, at best, was 
barely suffered to live. In Sparta be- 
cause adeaf person could not reverence 
its laws and defend the country, he 
was put to death. 

Rome was the first nation to recog- 
nize the rights of adeaf person, but 
it was the universal sentiment that he 
was wholly incapable of instruction. 
Lucretius, the Roman poet writes: 
“To instruct the deaf, no art could 
everreach, no care improve them, no 
wisdom teach.” 

History has left only meagre record 
‘of the early work of instructing the 
deaf, but there can be no doubt the 
deaf first enlisted the sympathy of 
priests and missionaries who, by var- 
ious devices, gave them the rudiment 
of an education and faith in a Divine 
Being. The first known attempt to 
teach the deaf was made in Spain about 
1530-by Peter Ponce, amonk. Two 
of his contemporaries tell us that he 
taught some of his pupils to write and 
speak. From that time until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century at- 
tempts to educate the deaf by various 
methods were made in Italy, Germany 
and England. 

Schools were established ir. Paris in 
1760 by the Abbe de I'Epeg,- at Leip- 
zig, in 1778 by Samuel Heinick and at 
Edinburgh, in 1764, by Thomas Briad- 
wood. ‘ 

The first attempt to educate the deaf 
in the United States was made in Vir- 
ginia. ‘Thomas Holling, of Goochland 
county, Virginia, had three deaf child- 
ren. They were the direct descend- 
ants of Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter 
of Pocahontas. About 1771 these 
children were sentto Mr. Braidwood’s 
school in Scotland. They hada hear- 
ing brother, William Bolling, who was 
a prominent Virginian. Two of his 
children, Willam Albert and Mary 
were deaf. Through his efforts the 
first private school for the deaf was 
established at Cobbs, near Petersburg, 
Virginia. The pupils were taught by 
ayoung member of the Braidwood 
family. Among the pupils was a deaf 
grandson of Richard Henry Lee, a 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
<The first permanent school for the 
deaf was established in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by Reverend Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, in 1817. 

There are quite a number of day 
schools and private schools for the 
deaf in various parts of the state where 
deaf children of school age arestaught 
singly or in groups, but the majority 
are taught in the large state 
schools. Just as better results are 
obtained in the public schools by es- 
tablishing a large central school rather 
than a number of small schools, so. it is 
found that better economic and educa- 
tional results are secured in our large 
state institutions which provide the deaf 
children with the intensive training 
they need. 

Forty per cent of-the deaf become 


quired speech. 


deaf from illness before they 4 
‘The principal’ causes 
of deafness f 
fever, meningitis, scarlet fever 
convulsions, measles,’ masto! 


scess of the ear, whooping cough, falls 


and accidents. Forthe remaining six 
per.cent the causes are unknown. 


Various types of children enter a ji 


school for the deaf. ‘There are those 
who were born deaf, those who be- 
‘came deaf before they could speak but 
retain only a few indistinct words and 
phrases, those who have been partially 
deaf from childhood ‘and those’ who 
became deaf after they learned to talk 
and-have retained their speech. Each 
pupil has to receive the special in- 
struction suited to his individual needs. 
In the last class are often found child- 
ren who became deaf afterthey were 
10 or 12 years of age. They feel 
their loss keenly and usually it takes 
them sometime to re-adjust themselves 
to an entire new way of living and to 
the new difficulties that deafness has 
brought. 

Ofall the ills to which our bodies are 
subject deafness least effects the physi- 
cal or mental vigor, and yet there is no 
infirmity which so completely shuts a 
child out of the companionship and 
society of home and his friends. While, 
the fact that a deaf child is deaf is great- 
ly to be regretted, there is no reason for ; 
the family to neglect him, or to give” 
him undue liberty or license, A deaf 
child is often thoughtincorrigble when 
his behavior is du to his inability 
to express himseli and to understand 
those about him. It is certain that a” 
deaf child has the same mind and heart, | 
the same talents and the same affections ‘ 
that have been implanted in his hearing 
brothers and sisters. They-only need 
careful cultivation. In. the ' hearing 
world language is a language of sounds ' 
and is addressed tothe ear. Ignorant, 
of Janguage because he cannot hear, 
the deaf child. must be taught by a 
method addressing itself to the eye to 
enable him, to compete with his hear- 
ing brothers.and sisters. As aconse- 
quence a deaf child must bein ‘school | 
for several years before he can approach 
the mental development of a hearing 
child of the same age. 

If parents can understand a deaf 


child's difficulties, a great deal can be © 


done to help him before he enters 
school. He should be taught to dress 
himself, to feed himself and to depend , 
upon himself in various ways. Too 
often his handicap makes the father 
and mother feel thathe is different from 
his brothers and sisters and that special , 
privileges must be granted to make him , 
happy and contented. This is not true. j 
He can folluw the same rules that are ; 
made for the rest of the family and 
should early learn that every individual 
has certain property rights that his deaf- 
ness will not permit him to violate. 
He should be taughttoobey. He can 
learn to read lips. Parents may teach | 
him to understand what they say by’ 
constant repetition of simple com- 


mands. They should encourage him | College, Washington, D. C.. the only 
| college for the deaf in the world, and 


to watch theirlips carefully. Theone 
speaking to him should remember to 
have the light full on the mouth, to 
hold the head quietly erect and to speak 
naturally. Not attempt should be made 
to have him talk, because bad habits 
may be formed. 


It is more difficult to correct bad | 


speech habits than it is to establish 
good speech habits. 

When a child enters school, lang- 
uage in both its spoken and written 
forms must be given to him. Learn- 
ing how to talk and to- use our lang- 
tage is a slow progress for a deaf child. 
It requires an instructor with patience 
and ability as well as. special training. 
‘A hearing child acquires his speech 
sound by sound combining and babbl- 
ing these sounds in syllables before 
attempting words. A deaf child must 


{girls marry and become successful 


child. © From. thi 

the child is taken through a course of 
study similiar to that pursued in the 
public schools. He has a: daily drill 
in speech and lip reading. He must 
travel'a long and hard road before there 
is sufficient knowledge of English to 
make it possible for him to read with 
ease the school text books, current 
publications and to express himself’ in 
good English. 

Because a deaf child mustbe out 
of his home for nine months every 
year, the school:attempts to give him 
just as much of the home environment 
as possible. A pupil spends on the 
average of five hours in school, two 
hours in the shop and one hour in the 
study room. He has the advantage of 
constant supervision, regular hours and 
habits, carefully planned menus, and 
a carefully outlined program of work, 
sleep and recreation, he is counseled 
and guided just as he is his own home. 
Cultivated men and women form his 
habits, help him establish moral prin- 
ciples and instruct him in the deaails of 
home life. 

In vocational work schools for the 
deaf have been pioneers. ‘This is an 
important past of the work of every 
school where at least two hours per 
day must be spentin theshop. There 
is a long and varied list of occupations 
to which a deaf person can adapt him- 
self. It is impossible for a school to 
teach all of them. Mast of the schools 
gives instruction in printing, tailoring 
baking, carpentry, painting, and farm- 
ing. The girls take up domestic 
science in all its branches, dressmak- 
ing-and millinery. 

A pupil may or may not follow his 
trade after leaving school. The great 
value of the industrial training does not 
lie in the knowledge of a particular 
trade bur in the habits of industry that 
are instilled and the manual skill im- 
parted. When a deaf pupil goes into 
the world, he is nor afraid of work for 
he has been taught to accept it av a 
matter of course. Many of the deaf 


home keepers. « 

‘A few of the deaf, who are not] 
tempted by the offers of work, continue. 
their education. Some go to Gallaudet 


others go the high schools, colleges, 
technical schools and medical schools. 
The deaf are successful, some are 
distinguished as artists, chemists, 
architects, draftsmen, dentists, elec- 
\tricians, editors, and ministers. 2 
Character is the one thing a deaf! 
* pupil must have in order that he may 
become a citizen worthy of respect. 
From the beginning to the end of this | 
school course, every effort is made | 
to teach him to think clearly «and to 
express his thoughts in good English, | 
to instil a love of justice, honor andj 
truth and to train his hand in order that | 
he may secure a comfortable liveli- 
hood. It is a rare thing to find a deaf 
loafer or to see onc in the police court 
or in prison. Deaf béggars are usually 


He's moved away now. 
wouldn't matter. Before. he went | 
was wishing some one else would open 
a repair sho; He looked up,’ an 
understanding twinkle in his dark 
eyes. 

*l know,’” he smiled. ‘‘He lose 
histrade.’ He say cross, disagreeable 
tings: Nobody can do business so. 
I try speak “nice—even if peoples , 
come in mad. When I can no be » 
nice—speak nice—then I shut my 
door and go home.’’ 

“‘Good for you,” I laughed. He 
smiled again and took a last stitch ina 
tiny rip that I had not specified to be 
fixed. ‘ 

“Yes, I tink dat. Why should | 
fight wit’ peoples? I have my home, 
you have your home. I have mv table 
—you have your table. But—we ate 
all one family —all one blood. You 
understand?) Why should we fight?"” 

‘The'brotherhood of man!> In the 
broken English of a man who had 
come from his oversea home in sunny 
Italy many years before. Thought 
over as he sewed and hammered and 
made good again the worn foot gear of 
us all. Practised in his humble deal- 
ings with us. Not a dead theory, but 
a living thought,. put into his work, 
his words, his business. 

Did it pay? His busy little shop 
testified that it did. Just as that closed 
shop down the street testified that it did 
not pay to be all that unbrotherly feel- 
ings afid words and actions inspired. 

In this age of intense activity, one 
needs all the help he can get to attain 
any worthwhile goal. He needs 
brotherly boosters all_along the way, 
to advise, to cheer, to, lend a helping 
hand here and there. And to get 
them,he's got to be brotherly himself. 
I's nota one-sided game, give and take 
—all give on one side and take on the 
other. It's gotto bea filty-fifty bro- 
therhood. With that, what can’t we 
do? ‘There’s no “jmit. My shoe- 
maker friend won:all¥he work in his 
line in our town. We can win all the 
brotherly love and co-operation that 
we need to help us on to some splen- 
did goal. 


One of the greatest migrations in 
the history of the world is now taking 
place. Thivis the, trek of Chinese 
from the over-populated and war-- 
devastated provinces to Manchuria 
Last year over two million thus mi 
ed, the total in the last few vears iz 
over five million. To visualize what 
is going on there this year, imagine 
the whole population of Ontario, 
men, women and children, treking 
hundred of miles on foot, carrying their 
food and few household goods on 
their backs or trundling them in 
wheelbarrows or hand-carts, trudging 
along day after day through rain and 
dust and mud and sleeping in the open 
air. : 
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Note: These locals are intended to be 2 
exerci and ameané for develop 

J encou ‘the use of correct and facile 

English. They are written by the pupils, 

then’ co! ‘and ‘revised. under the direc- 

tion of the teacher, whois responsible for 

the form in which they finally appear. 


‘An Imaginary Trip Around 
© the World 


‘On May 15, 1928, Mr. Gordon and 


his class decided to take a trip around 
the world. We were very busy pack- 
ing our club bags, hat boxes, suit cases 


and trunks and felt very much excited. 


planks to the boat. 


ship to bed: 


The next morning we were in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and were out of 
sight of land. Audrey began to feela 
little afraid. That morning we passed 


a freighter carrying sugar from Cuba. 


polar bears on it. ° R 
‘That night a big storm came up. 


The waves became very high and the 
ship began to roll and dip. We had 
to shut all the port-holes to keep out 


the waves. We were all seasick. 
‘The storm lasted about three hours. 
We ail felt thankful when it stopped. 


‘After about a week we reached 
Spain. While we were there, we saw 
a large orange grove. We asked the 
owner if we might pick some of them 
and he told us that we might. Flo- 


rence was greedy. She picked seven. 


‘Mr. Gordon scolded her and she felt 


ashamed. 


One day we visited a cork planta- 
tion. We watched the men cutting 
the bark off very carefully. One of 


them gave each of us a small piece 
of cork to take home. 


After leaving Spain we went to Gen- 


oa, Italy, and saw the house that Co- 
Jumbus lived in. We also saw the 
beautiful monument to him there and 
Billy took a picture of it. 

‘After staying there for few days we 
sailed for Sicily to see the lemon 
groves. While we were in Sicily, we 
saw some smoke coming out of @ vol- 


cano and we were glad when we got 


away from there. 

The next place we visited was Egypt. 
We: saw many date palms there. 
When we tasted them, we said, “Oh 
my! Aren't they nice!”” Nicholas 
noticed’some locusts flying in the sky. 
One day we wanted to see the pyra- 
mids and the sphinx so we hired some 
camels and rode out across the desert 
tosee them. It was very, very hot 
there and Sarah almost fainted. Fred 
did not like the camels because they 

. made him sick. 

‘After leaving Egypt we went through 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea to 
Arabia. The Arabs had brown ‘skin 
and all the girls were afraid of them. 
We got a lot more dates there. We 
didn’t stay there very long because We 


wanted to goto India. It wag v 
hot while we were crossing the Indian 
Ocean so'we wore our light clothes 
and sun-helmets, 

“The people of India were very 
‘They had dark brown 

The girls wore many jewels but 
ed in their bare feet. Frank 
wanted to see the mountains in the 
northern part of India but we didn’t 
However, we did go to 
to see and coffee plantations, -We 
enjoyed watching the women pick the 
v In our hotel there were 
many tiger skins on ‘the floor. 
day Nicholas’ crawled ‘under one of 
them and went upstairs to Audrey’s 
bedroom and said, ““G: 
screamed and jumped up on her bed. 
The next morning we hired some 
elephants and went for a ride. 


The next week we took the trainto 
Montreal. There we saw a large 
ocean liner in the harbour. Ic was 
made of steel and was called the “‘Em- 
press of Canada.’? Mr. Gordon went 
into an office and bought 14 tickets for 


us and then we walked up the gang- Mr. Gordon sud- 


denly heard a scream from Ruth’s 
bedroom so he ran in and saw a little 
snake crawling up a chair. 
it up by it’s tail and threw it out of the 
It fell into a basket that 
Florence was carrying so she dropped 
it and ran as fast as she could to the 


‘About 9 o'clock the whistle blew 
very loudly and Ruth, jumped about 
afoot. Pretty soon the beautiful liner 
began to move. About 5 o'clock that 
afternoon we passed under the Que- 
bec Bridge. We were surprised that 
_ it was so large. A little later on, we 
stopped at Quebec City. We got off 
the boat to see the old fort. We took 
several pictures there. Norman took 
a picture of General James Wolfe's 
monument and Samuel de Champlain's 
monument. After having our supper 
jn a French Cafe, we wentback to the 


After leaving India we went to Cey- 
lon for a couple of days. 
were there, we wentto arubber plan- 
tation and watched the black people 
milking the trees. We saw some tea 
plantations there, too. 

~The next day we started for Austra- 
lia and we crossed the Equator for the 
first time. It was very hot all the time 
that we were in the Indian Ocean. 

In two weeks we reached Australia. 
One day we went for a ride in an 
While we were driving, 
we saw an ostrich. It was afraid of us 
and stuck its head down into the sand. 
Weaall laughed because it looked so 
funny. A little later on we sawa kan- 
hen it saw us, it jumped 
away as fast as it could. 
saw a great many flocks of sheep so we 
decided to visita factory and see the 
men shearing the sheep so we went 
there the next day had a very interest- 
ing time. One day we went to visit a 
farm and found they farme 


| her that he was fine, She invited us| We walked onthe dock. Three men 


Suddenly it became very foggy so we 
had toigo slowly. ‘Thatafternoon we 
saw a beautiful, big iceberg about a 
mile, away. Frank took ‘his field- 
glasses and told us that he saw two 


After staying in Australia for two 
weeks we got on the boat again. 


through the Kast Ind 
We visited Miss Rouse there. 
showed us arou! 
Kf us to see a Chinese 
The pupils stood up 
Florence wrote her 
rd, but they did 
hen a little boy 
his on the blackboard 
We thought it was very 
o’clock they ate their 


bowed politely. 
name on the blackboa 
not understand it. 


rice with chop: t 
but he spilled it down by: 
his jacket and ‘w: a 
hat he looked like a 
Ja and Frank wanted to. 
of China so we 
‘e climbed up on 
the top and Miss Rouse too! 


we went across to Japan. 
saw. many rice fields 
bought some sil 
and Audrey boug 
forher mother. 9 
bamboo grove and 
‘of us a small piece of 
afternoon we visited 2 
‘one of the men & 


ne day we went toa 
the owner gave each 


fan factory and 


‘¢ thanked him very 
h for his kindness. 
walked along the street, 
noyed by hearing ¢ 


ny wooden shoes. One Sunday after- 


| | cause they were hungry. 
led the “Fujiyama’ 


spilled allover thefloor. Cyrilwasall woods. ‘The retty Bird 
‘covered with rice and tea ie We Ian Se EE 
rere all fuhtened bat it wasn’tavery the bay. « 
ne quake, je next day we all if 
went for'a drive in some ipeteaine ene eines a adtM ee atch td 
rickshas. | We enjoyed the drive very | w; beg nerd pe 
much. ras very much surprised to see Jessie. 
TAfier leaving Japan, we sured) our She taught us a new evening prayer: 
Jong journey across the Pacific Ocean. In the afternoon the junior boys 
Tetook us about’ three weeks to get!-rye for a walk to Victoria Park. 
from Japan to-Panama. About half+ ‘The harbour was full of water, The 
way across the Pacific, we stopped at bore saw reek small fish, “The girls 
the Hawaiian Islands. While we saw a boat on the Bay of Quinte. 
were there, some coloured people gave | _, At recess on Monday Mrs. Bian- 
Us some cocoanuts to ear. We en- chard went home and brought maple 
joyed them very much. That even-| ear with nuts in it back to school 
ing, at the hotel, we had several dish- | 204 eave it to us, : 
es of delicious pineapples. The next In the. afterngon the girls played 
morning we went to the beach for a basket-ball with IMiss Burt. The girls 
swim. © A big wave came along and | Went to the hospital and Miss* Allison 
we all jumped over it. Several of us| Weighed us. 
tasted the water. It was very salty. fn the evening Frank saw two night- 
One day me Be se ha ‘swim- | hawks flying around. . 
ming around the ship. en we F nade : 
reached Panama, we felt excited be- ee ice pigars 
careers ene through the Pana-! while it ew out again. 
Several days later we stopped at ‘At noon the girls practised jumping. 
Tasted Ulead. “We went to visit |, Inthe aftemoon Frank saw Kath- 
the lake of tar. Cyril wanted to take len H. and Miss Reid carrying the 
some home to play with but Mr. Gor- jumping standards to the carpenter 
don wouldnotlethim. We saw some | SHOP- : 
cocoa plantations too. A man gave On Wednesday morning we had 
Raa banda ‘of cocoa beans to take ancecminaie about a Drill-Story. 
jome. ¢ sun was bright and it was a warm. 
‘After staying there for a few days —Laura Cooke. 
we left for Jamaica. We all,went to (xcs 
see James Moher: mother. She 
was very much surprised to see usand A Walk to the Bay 


asked us how James was and we told) On May 22nd we went to the bay. 


to stay at her place foracouple of days. | weitthere. ‘They carried their fish 
Mrs. Matthews showed us many | GS SL ASS oe 
wonderful things and we thanked her ing pole lines an Oe a ea 
fopal het ndaes [Norman | One man caught four fish and showed 
pb Bre Beene ee ea | oa Chat aT ec ue 
monkeys began to throw cocoanuts at oe eenauas’ ee ets 3 saad r 
Te eet laughed: until | Rosina picked some dandelions. ‘They 
Ti ire vited a wgat plantaton;| Or craat te ee ee 
act owe us sont pieces of a to | main-building and Miss Bell took a 
chew. Therese reeves One ical wr Wes 
een enanas, Glen and Abie ate | away. —Edna Williams: 
so many that they became sick and! jay 22nd was a fine day. In the 
bad to ce Som ee Apa. Bez afternoon we went for a walk 0 the 
big box saedamies bay. We saw three boys fishing. ‘They 
ea etna day Lo eee Cuba Se several small fish. It splashed up 
Cisse ee eeifansicaand 20 the ground, We saw a swallow on 
a nd the wire. I picked some large dande- 
wee had 00 ne ridaxive visi oT) ‘After a while we came back to the 
SL es arc et ists Q,8.D., Miss Bell ook two, pictures 
Ce nota rare they were 90% FPe=|Ciuch, cloned the. wae 
‘After that we took the boat to New Z 
York. When we reached the harbour me 
“5 + | -On May 229d we went to the bay 
ween Sean ot oe Farther | with Miss Baie saw three big boys 
CE ice SON vdee ;: pond ihcte: A be boy climber ie 
| the boat house. e caught one fish. 
wwe came to alarge dock. Before get; | He told Miss Bell that he caught one 
ting off the boat, we said, Wor ‘fish. She was surprised. 


bree ec neige Went of the | After a while a boy caught three fish, 
Broadway toa large theatre and enjoy- ‘ ihe pier sna iup on the ground. 
‘ed a movie about Jackie Coogan. twas high. 
“The next morning we took the train | After a while we saw aswallow. iG 
for Belleville and the next day we was pretty. Miss Bell carned the 


passed over the Quebec Bridge. Just camera. L asked her if she would take 


as we got to the middle of the bridge a picture of our class. She said 
we heard a big Bang! and thetbridge | Yes.’? We enjoyed the walk. 
began to break. We all screamed and | —Steve Kowalewich. 
then——I woke up and found that I 


had fallen out of bed. 2 Softball 
—By a fourth grade pupil. | Phe Intermediate boys have four 


Pie 
Sea ae % softball teams. 
Class Journal + On Tuesday afternoon the Adanacs 
A week ago last, Saturday morning and the Bambings team played with 
the big Catholic boys and girls went each other. The Adanacs won. The 
to Mass to take Holy Communion score was 1302. The Bambinos lost. 
They did not cat their breakfast. 1 am on the Bambinos team. We 
After Communion Miss Deannard played many (eis Now cee 
ye Sol dwiches to them, be- finished. The Adanacs and te jue 
Ce ee Meteors team will play baseball three 
i y times again. Ido not know who will 

In the afternoon the girls saw the TTT” We like to play baseball because 


hile we were cating 
tan earthquake. 
fell off the tables an 


one morning Ww! 
‘ breakfast, we fe 
cups and saucers 


the boys running to the woods. a tor 
Some big boys played tennis with Mr. __ We ha € good time 


Lally. The big boys went to the —Clifford Haist. 
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‘At the Ontario Schoo! for the Deat “no guide > 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. rations produced by 


graces of character ani 


; Se eae a eer chentized by the silent Before. the exercises beran, 
one FE ANE eae 1x PRINTING | but potent influerce of individuals un- ; Campbell, Acting-Principal, “cordially 
s known to fame; for ‘thesaving ofthe welcomed the visitors, after which 


at tnter [world is in i ints.” | Miss Ford, Supervisor of! the Juni 

solely in the inter | world jts nameless saints. j Miss Ford, Supervisor of the Junior 

ce atin ean tet fort Bat ; \Again we would impress.on the pu- Department, explained the, purpose ago. whov 

Tho mechanioal work {s all done by the pupil | pils ‘the importance of self-control. A” ‘and very helpful results of rhythm ers of the deaf had to goto a foreign 

‘Pin Print Soa his mane’ | good many of them, asis the case with work, which consumes only fifteen country to get their normal’ training. 
hearing people, are blessed, or cursed, ! minutes a day for each class, and is A few yea ago Dr. Coughlin deci 


subscription price Is one dollar a yoar 
payables saan by tempers and dispositions and pas- | producing very marked improvement ed that the time had come for the O. 
‘Addrer all onmmunications and sub-eription sions that are easy to excite and hard to ; in clearness of enunciation, “in pleas- S. De to train its own teachers, so he 
THE CANADIAN | Fepresss ‘and to secure the mastery here | ing tonal effects, in flexibili f I: established a three years’ teacher train- 
HELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. | will necessitate the exercise of every ; guage and naturalness of general ex- ing course under the very competent 


pression. ‘Thistrainingalsohad a ten- direction and tuition of Miss Ford and 
‘dency to give the pupils increased Miss Deannard. ‘The results have 
been very satisfactory, and we are quite 


— | power of the will. The greatest bat- 
tlefield in the world is the human heart 
_ | the greatest general is he who can win power of concentration, to strengthen it 
¥ = a victory over himself; the most regal their memory and to improve their sure that the training and instruction 
Some Advice to Pupils | sovereign is he who can atall times and | general mental alertness. given here is quite equal to that of any 
In regard to natural ability, as. well under all circumstances govern his own | ‘At the close, H. J. Clarke, B. A., ‘other training school on the contin- 
as to amiability of disposition and good ; spirit. This duty of self-mastery, how- expressed, on behalf of the invited ent. It was his pleasing duty to award 
behavior generally, the deaf are fully | ever, thas abroader application than sim- | guests, the very great pleasure that the certificates to four of our teachers, 
equal to hearing children—we -who ply the control of the temper. We } demonstration had given them. He Misses Bell, Daly and O' Connell,and 
know them best think they are in some | need, also, to control our lips and fin- | said thathe had been the official inspec- Mrs. Wannamaker, who have satisfac- 
respects superior. Most of them, | gers from ‘hurtful gossip and vile slan- | tor of this School for twenty-two years, torily corfipleted the course. 
however, come here with unformed der, to guard our hearts from evil|and he could assure them that the Mr. Campbell said that while they 
characters, and with little idea of duty ! thoughts, to repress our passions and | advances made during that time in were adding these four trained and 
hhtand appetites and desires from undue grati- ; every branch and department of the competent teachers to the staff, it was 
ation. ‘Greater isthe man’ who | Work had been very greatindeed. He with regret that they were parting with 
eth his own heart than he who complimented Miss Ford and the other two other faithful teachers, Mrs. 
** and that man is on the | teachers on the results of their rhythm Balis and Miss Brown, who are take-" 
rand success who has | work, which he is convinced is exceed- ing a well-earned rest after long and 
f him-| ingly helpful to the pupils in many faithful service to this School. Both 
ways. He had seen some of this work of them had always taken a warm in- 
during his inspection in March, and terest inwall that pertained to the wel- 
fore, the advances made since that time fare of the pupils, they had always 
at home durin, have been very great indeed. tried to do their duty to the very best 
| After the Rhythm Band had render- of their ability and on their retirement 
ed ‘God Save the King’’, refresh- they carry with them the very best 
ments were served by the hostesses of wishes of every officer, teacher: and 
the occasion, Misses Ford and Dean- pupil in the School. On behalf of 
nard, which brought to a close this the staff he then presented to Mrs. Balis 
very interesting and enjoyable function. a leather writing case, and Miss 
; ————_,, Brown‘alboudoir table lamp: Each 
Miss Code has the warmest sym- was taken completely by surprise and 
pathy of all the staff and pupils inthe sad responded with a few words of thanks. 
bereavement she has suffered in the Mr. Campbell said} in closing, that 
death of her father, which occurred on the session of 1928-29 had been car- 
Wednesday night. We regret that ried on under peculiarly trying con 
at time of going to press we have no ditions and now it is drawing toaclose. 
further particulai ‘The session opened in the fall under 
very favorable auspices, but on Dec. 
10th, the school sustained a great loss 
by the death of Dr. Coughlin, their 
—S jtook place in the Assembly Hall on beloved and efficient Superintendent. 
The Closing Session Friday afternoon, June 14th, under He was asked by the Minister of 
When. this issue of The Canadian the direction of Mr. Ww. J. Campbell, Education to carry on as Acting Prin- 
no condition in life that will exuse a! peaches our readers,the 1928-29 ses- | the Acting Principal. ‘The first item cipal until anew Sifperintendent was 
boy or girl from this duty of cheerful | sion of the School real haveveléced a {on the program was the reading of the appointed. It was a heavy responsi- 
ae ee iotental aurhorigrs, and | eonhen ahs eactorable becoasc.of | Honor Roll, which’ will be found on bility to assume and be had done: the 
there has never been atime when it was | the death of Dr. Coughlin. Onac- | page six of this issue of The Canadian. very best he could, and his task was 
more necessary that this duty should count of this and pecaueerof pas Mr. Campbell said it had been a made a great deal easier by the splen- 
Heeeeectted in the strongest terms: | Goorte of fcechich peocrared ovey en | Dleasure to read the Roll'and he con- did loyalty and hearty co-opération of 
ie ctoicle obedience to parents. does (Grins Of the narike the Scheel work | Bratulated all whose names appeared the staff, every memberof Which had 
not discharge the full, obligation. To} was somewhat Gigken nevertheless: there, their success having been won worked faithfully and efficiently. 
this should be added every thoughtul | due to the faithfuland efficient work of bY faithful work and good conduct. He thanked them all for their faithful 
attention and the using of every op-| the staff, good progress has been made | He was sure that their parents would work and congratulated them on. the 
seenunity to be kind and helpful to | nd catiieoen route obtained. The {Pe pleased and proud to see their good results obtained. | He wished 
them. Many of these parents have | session is also noteworthy bi 7 { names on the Roll also t« compliment the boys and girls 
toiled hard and made many sacrifices | the first time, High School This was foll by the distribution on their earnest. work in class Soom 
seescder that their children, might be | jenn, Tiese srece ten pupils | Of the field day prizes, and Mr. Camp- and shop and on their splendid com@uet 
in ds happy and comfortable; and the | hn sne-clee, which included six pupils {Dell asked Mr. Blanchard, Chairman and deportment throughout the session, 
object of all this care and affection |,who passed the High School Entrance | of the Joint Sports’ Committee, and He wished every pupil, instructor and 
y i sible w: last year , and four graduates of prev- | Miss Bell, Chairman of the Girls’ ; officer a_very pleasant vacation and. 
repay this kindness by trying to lighten | jous sessions, who asked for and were Committee, to make the presentations. ' hoped they would return in the fall 
theinparents’ burdens during the vac- | granted the previlege of returning. for| The frst prize for the boysand tor the, with renewed vigor. 
ation, and by showing in every possible | this work. The first year course as | &t!§ consisted of two silver cups, do-! Mr. Geo. F. Stewart then asked 
way their gratitude for the sacrifices | prescribed in the curriculum was taken nated by Mrs. Coughlin, andwerewon permission to say a. few words. 
made in their behalf. Fee ae dae have, been, vey by Hugh McMillan and Mary Parker, ' He said that chat he felt that he was 
To this duty of obedience to and | pleasing and encouraging. respectively. Banco Micetick got the . expressing the sertiments of every one 
thoughtful consideration for parents, esa second prize for the Senior boys, but ' present in extending to Mr. Campbell 
we would add the importance of kind pas = special mention was made of John ‘a tew words of hearty appreciation for 
thoughts and ‘acts toward all with Rhythm Demonstration ; Boyle and Elwood Bell for the yood ‘the kindly equable and competent 
whom they come into contact. Kind On Thursday afternoon a most in- | showing they had made, the former | manner in which he had carried on his 
words cost nothing, they never blister | teresting demonstration of thythm | being only one point and the latter two j duties as Acting Principal. It was. a 
the tongue or lips, yet they can accom- | work was given in the Assembly hall | points below Banco. ~The names of | heavy responsibility that had been 
plish a great deal. They are twice | by the Jui School, in the presence | all the winners will be found on page | placed upon him, but he had succeed- 
blessed--they bless him that gives and | of the members of the staff and anum-| five. ed in conducting the affairs of the 
him that receives. They soften our | ber of invited guests. The exercises Then Mr. Blanchard made the | School ina most efficient manner, in 
natures and beautify our characters, | were conducted by Miss Nurse, Miss resentation of the Deacon Cup, } a way that was pleasing tothe staff and 
and they help wonderfully to lighten | Hi Miss Code, Mr. Gordon j competed for in the relay race at the! pupils and, he was sure, satisfactory 
others’ burdens and to smooth the ing at the piano. Annual Inter-School field day, spon-' to the Department. 
rough pathway of life. We touch our ry feature of the program was ; sored by the Y.M.C.A. The: wii ‘The proceedings closed by the pu- 
fellow beings on every side. They are | almost perfectly given, and the specta-_ ning team is composed of Faster,‘ pils reciting in unison “‘God Save the 
affected for good or for evil by what tors were amazed and delighted with Thompson, Jasson, and Meyette. King’’, led by Miss Deannard. 


—————————— 
SaturpAy, June 15th, 1929 


as regards a large majority of them. 
we will have no reason to be ashamed, 
for we find that, these respects, | of mind and heart. which we accept as 
they compare very favorably with precepts but come so far short of in 
other ehildren. practice! And what a new and beauti-' 
‘The first bit of advice we would give | ful world this would be if every boy | 
% —first in position and first in import- | and girl, and every man and woman, | 
ance—is that they should never forget ! would strive to “‘live up to the best 
nor neglect the duty of obedience to that is in you,”’ to realize his or her | 
parents. Every letter and card writ- highest and best ideals, and to heed 
ten home by the pupils during the ses- ! and obey those principles of truth, hon- 
sion has been full of expressions of j Or and righteousness which are im- 
love towards their parents; but | planted in some degree in every human 
while this is right and commendable, soul. 
it is well toremember that true love is 
better shown by acts than by words; 
only. ‘There is no’ank, no position, | 


The Closing Proceedings 


The closing exercises of the School 
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ScHOoL Morro: *“The greatest hap- 
= piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


a 
SaTuRDAY, JUNE 15th, 1929 
ee 
Home News 
On Friday, May 31, forty wardrobes 
were delivered by truck to the boys’ 
residence ofthe O.S.D: ‘These ward- 
robes are very necessary equipment and 
their installation was arranged for, by 
the Public Works Department of the 
Province. They were delivered direct 
from the factory in Preston. | 


“Dr. Charles Bernard Coughlin, 
The Canadian © Memorial Number, 
Belleville, 1929."” Th the legend 
on the cover of avery nicely bound 
copy of our Memorial Number which 
Dr}, Colyuholun, Deputy-Minister of 
Education for Ontario, has presented 
to Mrs. Coughlin asa personal ex- 
pression of sympathy, and of his regard 
for our late Superintendent. Mrs. 
Coughlin greatly prizes the gift, and 
appreciates even more the very kindly 
thought that prompted the action. 


In the industrial department the 
finishing touches are being given to 
completed, projects. Inthe printing 
office the routine consists of the bi- 
monthly-issue of the paper, supplies of 
various forms for the superincendent’s 
and bursar’s-offices, material'for: year 
books for the literary departments and 
and several different pieces of job 
work. ‘The boys have very littte work 
individually excepting Christmas cards 
or party announcements. In the 
shoe-shops about one hundred and 
fifty pairs of shoes are ‘made annually, 
and in addition all general shoe-repairs 
are made: . Inthe: sloyd department 
the use of tools forms the main part 
of the year’s course with various useful 
projects completed. In the carpenter- 
shop, which is well equipped witl 
machines, the boys have regular shop- 
instruction in the use ‘of tools and 
machinery while making sewing 
stands, library tables, paper racks, fern 
stands, cigar stands, picture frames, 
tools boxes, medicine cabinets, and 
On payment for the wood 
used, the boys are allowed to take 
home the finished product. Usually 
they take home something for mother, 
or something which they will find of 
use after graduation. By now, all 
material -has been purchased and has 
been crated for shipment home. 


For many of our pupils, this is the 
last session at the O.S.D. Many are 
spending their lastterm in School and 
for these, the close isatime of sadness 
because they have notonly gone as far 
as their circumstances permit in their 
literary and industrial education, but 
they alsoare severing friendships of 


_ ten to twelve years duration. 


The boys’ athletic committee and 
the girls’ athletic committee form a 
joint committee to carry out the varl- 
‘ous out-of-door activities during the 
session. Under the chairmansbip of 
‘Mr. Blanchard, the joint committee, 
composed of Mrs. Blanchard and 
Wannamaker, and Misses R. Van 
Allen, M. Lally, K. B. Daly, F. M. 
Bell, C. O’ Connell, M. E- Benedict; 
'M. B. Code, M. Hegle, G. Burt and 
M. Seex, and Messrs. Stratton, Mor- 
rison, O'Hara, ‘and Lally made ar- 
rrangements for the Field Day, which 


was held on June 3rd under the direc- |G, Mc 


tion of acting principal Mr. W. 
Campbell. ‘Attractive programs ABE 
printed by the boys of the printing. of- 
fice under Mr. Morrison's supervison. 
Incidentally this “gave the pri ing 
office boys an ‘opportunity to exercise a 
little ingenuity and the product is very 
creditable. The other members of the 
literary and industrial department, 
Misses Ford, Deanuard, Handley, 
Nurse, Carrol, Rierdon, Cass, Panter, 
James, Brown, McMurtrie, Mr. Mor- 
Tice, and Mrs. Balis were presentand 
fan off the competition among the 
‘babies.’ The seuior teachers Mes- 
srs. Campbell and Stewart, and the 
bursar Mr. McGuire were presentand 
lent their assistance. The three mile 
race, reported elsewhere,,was run on 


Saturday, June 1st, under the direction | 


of Messrs. Blanchard and a. 


June the third, the bintiGeyrof King! 
George V, was very seasonable. For 


some weeks the boys”and girls have j 


faithfully practised for the various 
events and interest was maintained 
until the last event because on it hung 
the athletic championship. 


__Atnine o'clock, the flag was raised. 
Then all repaired to the girls’ campus. 
The following are the events and win- 
ners, first, second third: 

1. Standing Broad Jump, Sr. Boys— 
Hugh McMillan and R. “Thompson. 

2. Standing Broad Jump, Int. Boy: 
K. Foster, I-Simpson, N. Wozick. 

3, Standing Broad Jump, Sr. Girls 
M. Parker, G. Holt and R. Benedict. 

4. Standing Broad Jump Jr. Inter. 
boys—C. Haist, J. Kosti, A. Shep- 
herd. 

5. Standing Broad Jump, Inter. 
gitls—D. Breen, G. McNabb, E- 
Mazzalli. 

6. Running.Broad Jump, 
—E, Bell, H. McMillan, 
thews. 

7. Running Broad Jump Inter. 
boys—E. Meloche, K. Foster, G. 
Harrison. 


Sr. boys 
J. Mat- 


8. Running Broad Jump, Sr. uirls | 
Benedict, G. Holt. | 


—M. Parker, R. 

9. Running Broad Jump. Jr. Inter. 
boys—A. Shepherd, C. Haist, J 
Averall 

10. Running Broad Jump, Jr. Inter. 
girls—G. Clarke, H. Bartkiewicz, 1. 
Stoner. 

11. Running High Jump, Sr. boys 


—H. MeMillan, J. Boyle. B. Rich- 
ardson. : 
12. Running High Jumpf Sr. girls 


—M. Parker, G. Holt, E- Bowen. 
Running High Jump, Inter. 
Simpson, K. Foster; A. Mc 


Ls. Running High Jump, Inter. 
poys_—Anival Shepherd, John Kosth 
Gordon Evans. 


15. Running High Jump, Inter. 
girls—-G. McNabb, G- Clarke, D. 
Breen. 7 

Jo. Ruar ing Hop-step-and-jump, { 
Sr boys—E. Bell, H. McMillan, J. 
Boyle. 

17. One hundred yards Dash, Jr. 


Inter, boys—A. Shepherd, J. Kosti, 
C. Haist. 

18. 60 yards dash, Inter. girls— 
E. Gerow, G- Clarke, D. Breen. 


Eig, 100 yards dash, Sr. Boys” 
J. Boyle, E. Micetick, E. - Bell. 
ab) 190. yards. dash, Sr. Girls 
M. Parker, G. Holt, R- Benedict. 
a1. 100 yards dash Inter. Bose 
K. Foster, I. Simpson, E Meloche- 
25 230 yards dash, Sr.” Boys 
B. Micetick, J. Boyle, R; Thompson: 
53, 220 yards dash, Inter: Boys— 
K. Foster, 1. Simpson, A. Me Shane. 
24. 200 yards. dash Sr. Girls— 
M, Parker, G. Holt R- Benedict. 
"ps. 220 yards dash, Je: Inter. 
Boys— A. Shepherd, J. Kost, c 
Haist. © 
26. 220 yards dash, Inter: Girls— 


Nabb, E. Gerow, F. Carriere. 
7. Relay Race, Sr. Boys— 
Jobo Micetick, G. Richard- Sensor 
, E. Bell. Standing Broad- —H. il- 
ae Relay Race. Inter. boys—K. lan’ (1929) Bf. tae ee 
Heat E) Meloche, A. tints Broad Jump—N. Holt 
: 8) 16 ft. 3. in. 4 
29. 440 yards dash, Sr. boys— Running High Jump—H. McMil- 


. REcorbs: 
Boys 


eee Miceoees J Boyle. lan (1929) 5 ft. 3. in. 
30. ‘Pole Vault, Sr boys—B. Pole Vault—B. Miceti 
| Micetick, H. McMillan, R. Thomp- 9 (esiins ie Mess ee 
son. g Hop-step-and-j . § 
_ 31. Shot Put, Sr. boys—B. Mice-* 927) 35 fe nares ee 
‘tick, J. Matthews, H. McMillan. Sheri Micetick (1929) 
2. ft. lin. - 


3 mile race —E. Beil, R.: 
Thompson, H. McMillan, 


_ The boys were divided into senior, | 
intermediate, and junior intermediate 
groups; the girls into senior and inter- 
| mediate groups. To the winners in| 
cach event, a red ribbon was awarded | 

for first place, a blue for second anda 
INTERMEDIATE 


yellow for third; the holder being en- : 
Standing Broad Jump—F. Meyette 


titled to three, two and one points re- | 
spectively. Points awarded for competi- | (1928) K. Foster (1929) 7 ft. 8 in. 
Running Broad Jump—E. Meloche 


tive ice sports were counted along with 

these gained in the field-day to deter- (1929) 14 ft. 6. in. . 

mine the group winners. The first Running High Jump—I. Simpson 

prize, in each of the senior groups, was (1929) 4 ft. 8 in. 

a cup donated by Mrs. C. B. Cough- 100 yards dash—F. Meyette(1928) 

Tin, wife of ourlate superintendent. The 12 2-5 secs. 

girls’ cup was won by Mary Parker | _ 220 yard ‘dash—F. Meyette: (1928) 

with a total of 18 points and the boys’ ) 31 2-5 secs” 

by Hugh McMillan with a total of 21 [Justor-INTERMEDIATE 
rhe other prize winners are as| Standing Broad Jump—K. Foster 


| points, 
{ follow (1927), C. Haist (1929) 6 ft. 832 in. 


100 yards dash—N. Holt (1928) 


12 sec. 

220 yards dash—N. Holy (1928) 
31 secs. % 

440 yards dash—N. Holt (1928) 
1 min. 9 2-5. secs. 

3 mile race-E. Bell (1929) 20 min. 


' Senior Girls—2nd prize—G. Holt, Running Broad Jump—A. Shep- 
20 points. a) herd (1929) 13 fe. 
| __ Senior Boys—2nd prize—B. Mice- Running High Jump—Anival Shep- 


tick, 16 points. Rei herd (1929) + ft. 
_ Inter. Girls—Ist prize—S. Mc-) 100 yard dash -K. Foster (1927) 
Nabb 8 points. 13 4-5 secs. ; 
_, Inter. Girls—2nd prize—G. Clarke] 220 yard dash—K. Foster (1927) 
7 points. 34 4- S. 
Tater, Boys—lst prize—K. Foster SS eee 
114 points. East Autumn Miss Panter invited 
Inter. Boys—2nd prize —I. Simp- the girls up to her cottage fora picnic 


and they had such a good time thar 
she promised to ask them again. 

The weather last week was ideal for. 
picnics and the girls looked forward to 
the promised event. Miss Panter did 


sun, 13 points. 
| "Nunior. Inter, Boys—lst. prize— 
Anival Shepherd, 13 points. 


j Junior. Inter. Boys—2nd. prize 


| John Kesti, 8'points. romise ; 
Joseph and Charles Meyette. who | bea disappoint them and picked ~2 

ere event graduates of our School, beautiful day. ; 
cred us 2 visit over the week-end. | Friday afternoon ‘was bright and 
Both of them are very fine peed RUST aes Wey happy. Ac- 
warpanied by Misses Seex, Lally 


jmen,and wearer 10 see ee Daly, Code, Allison and Bell the four 
pair a, brit vine Of interest pads classes went up to Miss Panter's 
mater. As an examp! sty ideal place for a 


. "sy | cottage. Ic is an i 
thet: Pre Framed | nie and auite 6 


s t Consequently. most of the irls took 
RN rend he senior sey comseavathing suits. ‘They could 
D: oN abs ert be ea hel + | hardly wwait to get into the water. It 
ay. We must that Sich. co i tectheln| ts surprisingly warm for this time of 
a Dati Whe (Yea Altera delightful swim, the 
among the |? Ci) of hot dogs cookingy-brought 
Eclat cveryone out'n a hurry forlunch. 
| The recent elections for members| Everybody was hungry and, freshly 
‘of the British owe of, Comer H cooked ioe core diners mae 
| were a source of great interest to the ! as also did lemonade, iscuits and ba- 
| étors of the school, who followed | nanas. ‘Marshmallows were toasted 
the campaign through the local and ina nice grate fire and no one needed 
|‘Toronto newspapers. ilessons in either cooking or eating 


With School officially closing on them. 

Wednesday, August the nineteeth, the | The view fro 
younger pubils are greatly excited be- 
yeuse they will scofibe home. Exam- 
catrions, packing of trunks and. trait 


m the cottage across 
the bay is beautiful. and the large 
willow trees around the cottage make 
jt a very pretty spot. he ails enjoy- 
i ii i ‘ed themselves immense? ly and apprect- 
time are foremost in their thoughts. $0 4\ery much Miss Ta iad 
Clarence MecPeake of the High  jnvitation. 
Scho competed in every senior 2 
Scho tte Beld day. In She aiming A. special supper wras servedito the 
broad jump, he took first place with champions of the senior ane Finnie 
16 fe. Zin., was first in the two-twenty school leagues. _In addition tot ors 
ssh, and secured second place In the on the champion ess andjihe 
four-forty dash andihe three mile race. champion Campus Cats ie canals 
Caroline Buchan competed in the run- all the other teams and the tee hers who, 
ning broad, establishing a record. Al played were present ie veMnE a 
bert Schwager completed in several of #7 enjoyable one an ie its Sik 5 
the events in the afternoon taking sec- Sportseason for another’ session hat 
‘ond place in the hop-step-and-jump- 
‘These pupils received nO credits as the 
Theat was a public school one but de= SOE 
ve credit for their sportsmanship en he 
Piles places secured. PeThey have (L-9). Mrs. Blanchard was cham- 
been studying hard and have had little pion of group Beliminating Boyle and 
time for practice. Schwager in the finals. 


In the tennis tournament Murray 
Brigham became Schoo! champion 
defeated Matthews(6-2), 


Some parents have misunderstood - 
the purpose of the Honor Roll. It 
does not necessarily imply that the 
pupils whose names appear on the! Marie St. John 
Roll have taken honor standing in their 

examinations, or even that they have Grape II D 
completed the work of the grade, or | James Morgan. 
are fit for promotion. The ‘pupils! Jean E. Thompson 
whose eee are on the roll are the 


three pupils in each class who have Gravel A Glen Harrison ~ 

had ae best eae throughout ie ij Tamer Perry . 

session for conduct, application and_ aml . Di : 
progress. All of these are taken into Miailey unm ws Margaret Brent Mrs. George:-Munro (nee Nellie 


consideration. A pupil whose conduct Mosey)’of St. Thomas, passed away 


i 
and general deportment has been un- GrapeIB — \ Grade ll A very suddenly on May 31st of pneum- 
, satisfactory, or who has been habit- Mary Dowhaszya + *Pearl Little onia, after only four'days’ illness, “She 
ually careless and indifferent in his Herbert White Evelyn Babad Was an exceptionally popular deaf lady 
studies, might take the highest marks “ Fy -a1d Major Rita Leferriere and was’ widely known and! highly © 
in the examinations, yet not be deemed ‘Jobit'Bosserice } equal Grade IT B Z esteemed throughout western Ontario, 
worthy of a place or the Honor Roll. | ‘Antonia Trott | her many good qualities endearing her 
Contrawise a pupil might not stand at. Grape [C 1 Kathleen Greate to all who knew her. Herhome was 
or near the top in the examinations, Russel Manning H Ghd; HH ae Bere ; open to all, and the deaf who came to . 
yet be placed on the Honor Roll be- Olga Bostnari { Ne conduct services at'St. Thomas will 
cause of his or her general good record — "Harry Husak . Grade I very much miss her generous hospital- 
in all other respects. : - A H Merle Hopkins iy. se el be lereatly mid bya 
* Preparatory GRADE Florence Langdon ost of friends, jeaf and hearing. 
Senior Oral Department Ralph McGilvery ' Beatrice Matherah A pathetic incident occured on the day 
HicH Scuoo1 Crass Lae Kathleen Darlin, \ Shoe Sh. of the funeral. Just before the casket 
Carman Quinn =} gual ! Doroth, Acne i ioe Shop | was taken from the house to the hearse, 
Lucy Buchan s i Laake Carle , SENIOR | Mr. Munro was taken suddenly illand 
Murray Brigham y | John Boyle had to be rushed hurridly to the hosp- 
Norma Smith Preparatory Grade B Banco Micetick ital, where,he in now very low from 
Grape VIIL oe Harold Rowe | + Franklin DeShelter the same disease. 
arene Sone | Florence vixon | INTERMEDIATE x 
Joseph Carriere Preparatory Grade C - | Bat pacherson The Three Mile Race 
Grave VILA eeeMe i len Harrison The first event of sports day was 
Jack Harrison MargaretsKrause i Junior .the three mile race which took place 
John Boyle ae ‘ Bertie Sherman at the Belleville fair grounds on’ Sat- 


Jean Thompson § i Mrs Balis’ Classe : Willie Williamson uary, June first, at 5 p.m. The field 


Grave VIB s Jack Love consisted of thirteen senior boys, who 
Helena Agopsowicz Seniors had done quite a good deal of practice 
Robert Thompson Rita Lelersicre Carpenter Shop previous to the race and_a'l were in 
Hugh McMillan } 1 Pearl Liddle 3 Senior fair condition, Of the thirteen entries, 
Alma Saunders | °3¥* | Meletta Cardwell | Frank Bailey © eleven finished ihe dieuce aod pie 

s H : i competiton was so keen that the first 
Intermediate : Juniors Jackatlaragon 


seven were centred in a space of one 

| hundred yards with the leader, Elwood 
Bell, well out in front. 

The track is one half milein length 


' Kurven Foster 
INTERMEDIATE ’ 

Wallace Sloan 

James Farrance 


Grape VIA 
Kurven Foster 
Bodgan Ayopsowicz. } 


Winnie Rayburn 
Morley Cust 
Ruby Snell 


i 
1 
Wallace Sloan j equal ; Clifford Grimoldh which necessitated six rounds. The 
t Dennis Armes Miss Brown’s Class Lier er first round was done in 3 minutes 30 
GraveVIB Kathleen Spotton\, | N. Sero seconds with J.Matthews leading. 
Wier Walliaeos Ida‘Irvine | F. Dixon ihe eon round say Thompson in 
Frank Bailey James Christy .  F. Breeze ¢ lead doing the distance in 3. minutes 
Archie Hurtubise | and 45 seconds. Thompson held the 
Jean Green t equal Miss James’ Class | Printing Office lead for the third and fourth rounds 
Nicholas Jasson Wile Gane U seston with times 3 minutes 35 seconds and 
Grave V Bobbie Pierce | Willie Abrams a miu As zrcrnds: Respectively 
eae ghee Tioxd Sproule 1 equal ! EigondsEell sare in time 3. aingtes 2 eeonds 
Anival Shepherd Frances¢eomrsony) ee ies on Lequal |The sixth and inal round however ~ 
Grape lV A ) = Carl Eames ) proved interesting and exciting as the 
Norman’ Sero Sewing Room unexpected happened, Elwond: Bell, 
Nicholas Wozick Grade VA INTERMEDIATE evidently the only boy left with en- 
Fred Dixon B James Matthews durance in reserve for a sprint..at the 
Grape IV B Te Cunningham Crerar finish, pushed ahead of the field in 
Gladys Hol M. Vol | James Cecchini the last two hundred yards to win the 
Banco Micetick N. Smith race. C. McPeake also came in 
Bernard Elliott Grade V B TyM ON Se strong to overtake McMillan and 
ainernarel i . ; 
Geer Olive Besson And Wien Thomo eed eee 
Merle Eopkins ti omee Menzel Rene Latour no points were given him on, account 
atl Me | . Youngs ing'i ; 
a Maleeke iB Marwan f caual || Iehas been difficult for those in | Of Deine in fe Hih Shoal and 
Rane ee M. Hopkins charge et Sie, fesidcoces (0 Select the prizes. “Close behind MePeake pad 
. > i names of pupils for the onor Ol, A t+ 
Apsieaiai brass , | Grade IV as the conduct of practically all of the | non Petree ta. McMillan was in 
Grol B Grace Dart feniors and_intermediates has. been | ico by Meyerte who took fifth. place. 
SEO Recs [oanespotten excellent. Those named below have | The Points awarded were as follows, 
os “He Prichard jE Garside) guy been outstanding in their uniforth | Etwood Bell 3; Robert Thompson 2; 
Sra | R Morton seo courtesy, obedience and helpfulness. | Hugh MeMillan 1. - : 0 
UsGrapen 1 Girls’ Residence | The entries included ; E. Meyette, 
June Batty ; GRADE IIL Lucy Buchan H. McMillan, J. Boyle, C.McPeake, 
Edmour Cloutier | E. J. Thompson N. Smith ja: Wilson, J. Cecchini, J. Carriere, 
Leo Mulvaney iM. Goddard A. Lawson R. Thompson, S. Wall, J. Matthews, 
Junior Oral D |, E Babud M. ‘Hopkins E. Bell, G. Richardson, B. Micetick. 
EJ MIOE Tal ebartmentes 2) | A. Saunders The time made by Bell was 20 mi- 
Grave ILA 2 j GRADE II | A. Pittaway nutes. 
Harold Weir . | E. Williams G. Dart : = 
Mary Gale E. Pritchard K. Spotton ' Biggest Grain Port 
Ha Murphy H. Hales) iM. Smith New York is a great port, and a 
,__Trvine Hilker D. Brown § ©. J. Anthony ; grain port. But it is not the greatest 
Grape IB 2 eZ J. E. Thompson North American grain port. The 
Lloyd Greene Gravel M. Ferguson biggest grain-handling port is in Can- 
Normand Hawthorne | Mary Gale M. Masulka ada—Montreal. And Montreal is 
Douglas Compton !_E. Pardo | A. Trottier steadily lengthening its lead over New 
- Willie Toews H A. Robertson F. Dixon = York in this connection. 
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ce a bli 


n ofr 
rasked the 


road. Jame man to be 


kind: enough to help him over the 
rough place” satel ial 
“*P cannot do it,’” ‘said the lame 


man, I/am_ not strong’enough. “I 
can hardly drag myself over. But 
you are strong. If you will carry me, 
Yshall guide you, and we shall both 
be able:to move along.”” 

“Very well,” said’ the blind man. 
And he took the lame man on his 
sback. One man used. his strength 
and the other used his eyes, and they 
soon passed over the troublesome 
place. —Agsor. 


Little Daffydowndilly 
Part Iv 


By and they cameto a house by the 
roadside, where youug metjand rosy- 
cheeked_ girls were dauciugtothe sound 
‘of afiddle. It was the pleasantest sight 
that Daffydowndilly bad yet seen. 

“Oh, let us stop here, ’” cried he to 
his companion; “for Mr. Toil will 
never dare so show his face where there 
isa fiddler, and where people are danc- 
ing and having sport. Weshallbe 
quite safe here.’’ 

But these last words died away upon 
Daffydowndilly’s tongue. Happening 
to cast his eyes on the fiddler, whom 
should he see again but thelikeness of 
Mr, Tcil, holding a fiddle bow instead 
of a birch rod inhis hand! 

“Oh, dear me! ’? whispered the 

child, turning pale; , ‘itseemstome as 
if there was nobody but Mr. Toil in 
the world, Who would have thought 
of his playing on afiddle!"” 
“This is. not your schoolmaster,’’ 
said the’stranger,’’but another brother 
of his,who'a fiddler. He is ashamed 
of his family. and generally calls himself 
Mr. Pleasure; but hisreal nameis Toil, 
and those who know him best think 
him still more disagreeable than his 
brothers.’” 

“*Pray, let us go alittle farther,’ said 
the child ina trembling voice. ‘* I don't 
like books of this fiddler at all.”” 

‘Thus the stranger and little Daffy- 
downdilly. wandered along chrough 
shady paths and pleasant village; but 
wherever they went there was the 
the likeness of old Mr. Toil. 

He stood like a scarecrow inthe corn 
fields. If they entered a house, he 
sat in the drawing-room; and if they 
peeped into the kitceen, he wasthere. 

He made himself at home every- 
where. 


The Fox Without a Tail 


A fox who had lost his tail in a trap 
knew that the other foxes would laugh 
at him, and he decided to persuade 
them to cut off their tails. Calling 
them to’ council, he seated himself at 
some distauce away, facing them, 
‘with his back to a tree so that that they 
could not see his short tail, Hemade 
a speech about the disadvantages of 
tails, showing that they were often in 
the way, that they got caught in. the 
briers, that they gathered burrs, and 
that in short they were altogether use-; 
Jess. He clased his speech by suz-j 
gesting that they should all cut off their 
tails. : 

Many of the other foxes, impressed by | 


. The Ungrateful Guest 
Among the soldiers of King Philip 
of Macedonia, was one who had per- 
formed deeds of great valour, and was 
held in-high esteem by theking. On 
one occasion, this soldier was ship- 
wrecked, and was washed ashore ona 
distant coast. Here a farmer rescued 

im, took him to his home, and treat- 
ed him with the greatest kindness. 
When a length he left the farmer's 
home, he declared that he would. at 
‘some time repay the kindness of his 
benefactor. 

But the soldier did not keep his 
promise. Instead ’of telling the king 
of his kindly treatment by the farmer, 
he told him there was a fine farm near 
the spot were he had been shipwreck- 
ed, which he would like to have for 
himself.” The king inquired if any- 
one already owned the farm, and the 
soldier assured him-ghat afarmer, who 
had never served his country ‘in any 
way, lived upon it. The king there- 
upon commanded that the farm should 
be given to the soldier in recognition 
of his past services. The soldier at 
‘once proceeded to drive away the own- 
er with the greatest cruelty. 

The farmer boldly wentto the king, 
and told how he had befriended the 
soldier, and how cruelly he had been 
treated in return. The king, angry at 
the soldier's ingratitude, at once com- 
manded him to be brought before him, 
and to be branded on the forehead with 
the wards, ‘“The Ungrateful Guest.’” 
‘And so the soldier had to go about for 
the rest of his life, shunned and de- 
spised by his fellow-men. 


Little Daffydowndilly 
Part V 
Lite Daffydowndilly was almost 
tired to death when he saw some people 
lying in a’shady place by the side of 
the road. 

The poor child begged his compan- 
jon that they might sit down there, and 
take some rest. 

“Old Mr. Toil will never come 
here,”’ said he; ‘for he never likes to 
see people taking arest.’” 

But, even while he spoke, Daffy- 
downdilly’s eyes fell upon a man who 
seemed the laziest of all the lazy 
people who were lying asleep in thefi 
shade. Who should it be again but 
the very image of Mr. Toil! 

“There is a large family of these 
Toils,’’ said the stranger. “This is 
another of the old gschoolmaster’s 
brothers, who has very idle habits and 
goes by the name ‘of Mr. Do Nothing. 
He leads an easy life, but is really the 
most miserable fellow in the family.”’ 

“Oh, take me back! take me back!” 
cried Daffydowndilly, bursting into 
tears. ‘If there is nothing but toil 
all the world over, I may just as well 
go back to, the schooihouse!”’ 

“There it is—there ig the school- 
for though 


house,” said the strangers 
he and the child had taken a great 
many steps, they had traveled in a 


line. 


circle instead of a straight 
Kt0 School 


“Come, we will go bac! 
together."* ae 

"There was something in his comp- 
anion’s voice that Daffydowndilly now 
aMmembered. Looking up into the 
old man’s face, there again was the 
ikeness of Mr. Toil. ; 
mS the poor child had been in 
company with Toil all day, even while 
he was doing his best to run away 


from him. : : 
rom ne people, who have heard this 


the speech, began to think that the 
plan might be a good one. But one 
‘old fox, wiser than the rest, presently 
began to laugh loudly. When the; 
others asked him the reason for his 
laughter, he explained to them. why. 


the speaker wished them to cut off - 


their tails. Then they laughed, and 
decided that they would keep their 
tails after all. 


story, believe that old Mr. Toil wasa 
magician, and that he could change 
himself into any shape. 

: Be that as it may, litde Daffydown- 
dilly had learned @ rece leston, and 
from that time forward was not afrai 
aeons because he had found that la- 
bor is no more toilsome than sport oF 


idleness. 


¢ city, the Greeks saw that they must 


‘And when he knew Mr. Toil better, Pd Lik 

he began to think that his ways were Itseemsto tare See 

Not so very disagreeable, and that his Where bells don’t ring, or’ whistles. 

pale of approval made his face almost blows!) = : 

Cee , Nor pees don’t strike, nor gongs © 
eee 1 jon't sound, Z 

The Camel and the Pig | And 1’d have stillness all around— 

‘A camel and a pig had an argument 
over the question whether it was better 
to be tall or short. 

1f 1 cannot prove that it is better 
to be tall than short, I will give you 
my hump,’" said the camel. 

‘And if I cannot prove that it 1s 
better to be short than tall, I will give 
you my snout,’* said the pig. 

As they walked along, they came to 
a garden with’a low stone wall running 
round it. The camel's long neck 
allowed him to reach over the wall for 
the luscious apples and pears that grew 
on the trees. The pig was so short 
that he could not even see the fruit. 

‘Now would you rather be short than 
tall?”” jeeringly asked the camel. 

Next they came to a garden sur- 
rounded by a high wall with alatticed 
gate. The pig crawled under the 
gate, and made a feast of the vegetables 
that grew in the garden. The camel 
{could only look through the gate at 
the pig’s enjoyment. “Now would 
you rather be tall than short?’’ jeering- 
ly asked the pig. 

When they had thought the question 
over, the camel decided to keep his 
hump, and the pig decided to keep his 
snout. a 


Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely softly tangled tones; 


Or maybe the cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds inthe hedges hid 

Or ie some such sweet sounds as 
these 


To fill a tired heart iE ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight 
smell, 

I'dlike the city pretty well, 

But when it comes to getting rest 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust, 

‘And get out where the sky is blue— 

And, say, now, how does it seem to 
you? 


ind sound and 
€ 


Eugene Field. 


Minerva, and how the Greeks had 
made it thus huge, lest perchance the 
Trojans might drag it through their 
gates and bring -a blessing upon the 
city. 

“Thereupon the Trojans cried with 
‘one voice that the sacred offering of 
Minerva must be drawn within the 
city walls. So they made a great 
breach in the walls, and put rollers, 
under the monster, and fastened ropes 
about it, ‘and with hymn’ and dancing 
Key drew it into the heart of the city. 

But now when night drew on_and 
darkness'feil upon the sleeping Troy, 
the Grecian fleet stole silently back to 
the familiar landing place. Suddenly 
the signal flame shot forth and the 
treacherous Sinon unbarred the 
wooden horse. Ulysses and his fellow 
chieftains glided out into the silent 


How the Greeks took Troy 
Now Paris, son to Priam King of 
| Troy, had carried away to his fathers] 
icity, Helen, wife to Menelaus King of 
! Sparta, the fairest woman inallGreece. 
‘Whereupon the chiefs of the Greeks 
banded themselves together to avenge 
the wrong done to Menelaus. Hav- 
‘ing gathered a mighty fleet at Aulis, 
they sailed across the Aegean Sea and 
laid siege to Troy. But the Trojans, 


| uine forth on the plain ‘before their streets. ‘The guards slain, the gates 
aevingave batle to their enemies and| were thrown open, the city was 


fought for their city so valiantly that 
for ten years the Greeks besieged it in 
. vain. 
| So, when fighting could notwin the 


presently in flames, agd Troy, that 
had defended hereell Yor ten years 
against the powers of her enemies, 
fell in a single night before their craft. 


‘The Pig that Saved a Castle 


Many hundred years ago, a castle 
on the Rhine was being besieged. 
‘Vhe count who lived there knew 
that this enemies could not getinto the 
castle, as the walls were high and well 
guarded, and the moat,, or ditch 
around it, was deep and wide. sBut 
he also Knew that hil "enemies could 
prevent food from beittg teken into the 
castle from outside, and could there- 
fore starve him into surrender. The 
siege continued many days. 

The supply of food began to run 
low, and count decided that “he must 
resort to strategy to draw off his en- 
emies. He went to his stable, and 
secured the only pig he had left. 

This he carried to the outer wall of 
g the castle, and, by pinching and prod- 
this, there appeared among them | ding it contrived to make it squeal loud- 
certain Greek named Sinon, left be- He did this every day foraweek: 


find forthat very purpose. Hishands | his every da Ot Seer 
wine bound. and he was besmeared The’enemy, hearing the pig saues. 


2 = frequently, concluded that the count 
ch blood and filth. With bitter h ne : 
ties he lamented his fate and prayed must have a great many pigs. At last 


he lamented his fate and prayed | they decided that it was impossBl te 
forpity. “For,” saidhe, "the Greeks | compel him to surrender, °s his food 
Chose Me a ra But L er | a)” we upthe seer Accordingly 
x : 


f ; they give up the siege, and withdrew. 
ode fat of their hands and bid my- | "Thus a pig had saved the castle.” 


And taking 
the wiliest of 
a cunning plan. 
den horse and 
that it was an 


| gain their end by craft. 
counsel with Ulysses, 
them all, they devised 
They buile a huge woo 
spread abroad a rumour 
offering to Minerva for their safe_re- 
turn, — In its hollow sides they hid the 
| bravest of their warriors and, breaking 
up their camp and launching their 
ships, they sailed away as if returning 
home. Not far off lay the island of 
| Tenedos and hiding there the Greeks 
bided their time. 

Meanwhile the Trojans, rejoicing 
that their long troubles were at an end,, 
went forth in multitudes from the city 
gates to see their“enemies’ camp, and 
wondered much to behold the wooden 
horse.’ Now, whilstthey were doubt- 
ing as to wat they should do with 


self all night in the sees And By eee Ce 
ntrymen are sailed away an 5 z 
nuler: ats shall | see my. fatherland | We talk of our mistakes, but, alas, that is 


Few of us will 
ow. 


hardly the word for them. 
claim that we live up to the best we kn 
‘Our failure cannot be laid te ignorance $0 
much as to a willful disregard of truthas plain 
as sunlight. If we acted on our best know 
edge, our lives would be fall of growth and 


and the children whom I love.’ 
‘Then the Trojans bade him to be 
of good cheer and to tell them what 
this monstrous horse might mean. 
‘And Sinon, as the crafty Ulysses 
\ had instructed him, answered how that ; 
tthe horse was 2 peace-offering to | achievement. 


“Page 8 
The End of a Poffect Day © 


By Jennie’ Atten Moore: 
“When you come to the enflof: 
‘And sit alone with: yourstho 
* While the chimes ring o 
For the joys'the day 
Do you think what the end perfect “t day 

Can mean to a sired Beam eaie =}, brother comes out and tak 
When th joven wath x flaming tay, 

‘And those iE tends et part?! Though he’s very young 
Well, this the end of 8 perfect dn day— 

_ Near the end of the jourfiey, too, 
thats big and Sey ' Sirgical treatment, but he) got well 
without it. Miss Flsie told me so 
| long afterwards. 

“He is all [ bave Maida,?” abe said 

ne day. “‘I couldn’ let money stand 
in the way of his reco} ot if T 
could earn it.” 


fect day,: 


‘ GB disressed. He ‘was ill and they 


But it leaves a thot 
‘And a wish that is kind and true. 
Ob | Memory has pairted oes perfect day 
With colors that never 
Andine fd at the end of perfect day 
‘The soul of a friend we've le.” 
= Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 


Miss Elsie’s Auxiliary 
(Continued front Page 1) 
eyes tillwe had to. [never saw our 
people so excited. The hoodlums had 
stood for lawlessness.and badness so 
long that no one ever looked for any- 
thing else from them, so this new de- 
parture took the people of Fernville by 
storm. 
It was hard to get quieted down 
after that to look at pictures and listen 
to tales of far-away countries that none 
of us expected to see’ So we all felt | 
relieved when right between Venice 
and Constantinople a voice sounded 
from the darkness Our lecturer had 
stopped to see about something so it 
gave the voice a chance. — dewas de 
Grey’ s—everyone recognized his gruff | Fis icen 
Reade Pde oak what) When Things go Wrong 
man taught those boys? Fernville shoo), They do go wrong sometimes; at 
board wants him for its principal. least, they seem to. The auto refuses 
Ed. Comstock answered him—as to start just when we must have it to 
proud as a peacock. “‘It wasn’t a catch. a train. We get out of work 
man atall. Miss Elsie Cunningham {just when we have assumed heavier 
did i it.” | financial obligations. The pie burns 
Then Tom. Galloway came.to the | and the cake falls just when the preach- 
fore for the first time in hislife and he | ¢F is coming totea. The summer job 
fairly shouted: ‘*Hurrah for Miss | which was to pay our way at college 
Elsie—former primary teacher, future | goesglimmering. There areten thou- 
principal. There ain’t aman ‘on earth | sand different ways in which “things 
canbeather. Three cheers fellow: may go wrong; and sometimes it seems 
Did she get them I guess she did, | aif they all went bad together. What 
and the ‘‘fellows’’ were not the only [isthe matter? Is the universe out of 
ones who helped to make the din. gear, or has a streak of bad luck struck 
_ It’s hardly necessary to go into | YS? ; 
further details because that’s the main | _ Very often things go wrong because 
part of the story—that and the fact we have made them go. The auto 
that she got her appointment all right. radiator freezes because we foigetto let 
But, after all, some of the details the water out. We assume afinancial 
are interesting—at least to us> To burden altogether too heavy forus, and 
think how she had won those. bad | “¢ have no right to blame this on prov- 
boys— had drilled them for weeks | idence, even if we are out of work. 
unknown to anyone else! No, indeed, The pie burns because we Were too 
it was not forher own sake. she did | busy looking after something else; and 
this. She didn’t dream that Mr. [%¢ lose our summer job ‘possibly 
Cannon was going, til! he resigned. | Pecause we were not quite eager 
It was just because her heart went out | POUgh to be there on time. 5° 
to those whom everyone else shunned | But sometimes accidents happen; 
and neglected. She couldn’t interest | Sometimes other folks forget; some- 
them in usual things at first, such as | times the weather, and the stars fight 
books and games, so she learned: how | against us. What shall we do then? 
to train them for the things they would If the newly-erected house blows 
like.” She had them even secure their | down, we should simply build a better 
uniforms, secondhand and cheap. one. If we cannot travel on a Pull- 
“Yes, indeed, it was a surprise to|™an car we can perhaps ride on a 
me. I had suggested it once, butthey | freight. If we cannot stay: in the man- 
wouldn't hear to it. I was expecting | Sion at least we may have ‘ahut. The 
they'd make Fernville proud cf them, | storm may carry away house and barn, 
but I didn’t know the time had come,” | but at least the farm is left. A man 
she said happily: that evening when | May be stripped of all bis belongings, 
everyone was congratulating her. | butso long as he has his strong right 
They were standing around her in| hand and his indomitable will he can 
their regimentals and they looked as if | begin again. A man may build an 
they had bloomed out ina single night, | empire on the ruins of his early creat- 
like some of the strange flowers you! ness. No matter what else goes, so 


{though it isn’t needed ag she feared. 


Mr. Grey is her staunch friend. 

“*Any woman who can. manage hyenas 
as she can is equaltoa'man.”” That's 
what he says. Of course we know: 
she’s very superior tomien—especially. 
some of them—but, after: all, that’s a. 
good deal a concession for old Mr.’ 
Grey. 

The hoodlums?, 


here are none, 


sorbed them completely. You would 
| not ask a more loyal set of pupils than 
our principal has. So that’sis all there 
is to tell, because everyone is ‘“‘living 
happy ever after.’” 


thought he would need; expensive | 


Well, she’: searing the money; even} 


| The Fifth Regiment ‘Auxiliary has ab-4- 


ou his account Miss Elsie had been | ; 


le dogmatically asserts that evr 3 
Pe dl 
jwas a despiser of difficulties, | of our life, 
When he heard th ‘the call to go over'as is efficient eee 
a missionary into Macedonia, he might what he speaks of asa 
‘have pleaded ill health, the danger (of 
going su far afield, the fact that he 
only one.) But Paul looked at the 
itu ieee tom 


After all, the mini 
power in’ man’s lif 
Sceptre, and all the forces of the world 
6 be ae to them. Sit | bow down before ii ian and acknowledge 
[mean determination to overcome them | its power. *Ourth rh ire the brick 
land, seeing them clearly, courage to| and mortir’ iad wich we /build. 
go ahead, s | Before the matefial springs into. exis- 
tence, the mind must be ‘at. work. 


Bove Your Work 

There can be no doubt but that at 
‘one time work for work’s sake.was an 
ideal and one which it would be/well 
for us.to regain. A writer in the 


Two wealthy Christians, amerchant 
and a lawyer, were travelling around 
the world. In ‘Korea they saw a boy in 
a field pulling'a plough wi aaa eld 

1 man held the handles and gui e 
that the term ivoebiog. ane was | Doweh. The layer wat amused and 
no longer a proud title, but one which took a pict ie of the two. He i ore 
hmany_were, anxious to avoid. \He ihe picture fe.8 pe cu They 
protested, “‘If we look at the moriu- auiding 7 Bally, an} any. s anes 
iments which the great medieval buil- | 7U5t, pratt Poor: . “wen 
ders left behind them, there wé shall eer: ue e fulsome. AY 
see the labor of men’ who honored : {ie Churc®s was veld. Uity Suey Mie 


work for work's sake, and strove’ to ; Ca&er (0 give something. Ehey 
attain to excellence. ‘To-day the tra-' No, mone so they sold their only ox. 
veller may penetrate into the inmost gave the’ money. tojithe chure 
recesses of some great cathedral. and This spring they.are pulling the plough 
there, perhaps in a remote gallery themselves. ‘The | travelling men 
hidden away from sight, he will find were silent fora few moments, and 
the same exquisite finish, the same , then one saidtothe missionary, | That 
loving care, the same, striving after ‘must have been a! great sacrifice.’’ 
beauty, the same precious ointment | They did not call it that,’* said othe 
poured forth where the eye of man missionary; “‘they thought that it wad 
would seldom penetrate and where fortunate thatthey had/an ox to sell. 
labor would seem to be the least pro- When the men returned home ithe 
fitable. lawyer took the picture to his: minister 
At first it does seem as though times 2nd.told him the story, and then. said, 
had changed and men no longerloved “1 want to double my pledge to the 
work for its own sake, but simply be- church, and give me some plough- 
cause of the monetary returns. Yet Work to do. I have never know what 
many folks really love their work sacrifice for the church meant. Acon- 
without knowing’ it. They grumble verted heathen taught me. I’ am a- 
about it and groan evéry moming but , shamed-to say I have never yet given 
they would be unutterly miserable if | anything to my church that cost me 
they had no work ta do. Often the anything.’’. 
man who gnimbles most has a shame- , 
faced liking for his job. It will bea 
better day when people recognize the 
true dignity of labor; when they love 
it, not in a shame-faced way, but 
with a genuine pride. No sadder fate 
could befall any nation than to have its , 
people ashamed of honest toil, and no! 
greater deterioration can come to,the 
individual than to thoroughly G 
work. This Spanish proverb carriag:! 
a great deal -of truth, “‘The devil |” 
tempts man, an idle man tempts the; 
devil. a: 


Humility is a virtue all preach, none 
practice; and yet everybody is content 
to hear.—John Selden. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


BR 
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Our Debt to Emerson 
The world will be a long time in pay- } 
ing its debtto Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
His essays are worth many times th 
weight in gold to any young man or. 14 
woman who readthem. He was the 


read about. When Miss Elsie said | long as God and man are left, a new 
that, Rich Eckhart spoke out, ‘‘If| World is possible, even anew heaven 
Fernville is ever proud of us or any-| and anew earth wherein may dwell’ 
thing we do, it can thank Miss Elsie 
for it.”” 

It was what she had said at the foot | 
of the old ladder that had brought them j 
totime. Ed told George next day. 
If her appointment depended on Mr. | an associate, wrote: end usa des- 
Grey's estimate of her ability, he | piser of difficulties, who will not be dis- 
should have one demonstration that couraged under most adverse’ circum- 
would surprise him. So much Ed stances, who will unite: unflinching 
decided on th= spot, and the others courage with consummate know. 
fellin line, sending Jack Horner with how to dois ined main- 

ie 


song. 


A Despiser- of Difficulties 


A veteran missionary, in asking for 


righteousness, happiness, and eternal ' 


first great writer to form a practical “| 

| philosophy of life, based on the Scrip-} 

tural statement Asa man thinketh 
in his heart so is he.”’ 

\_ In his essay on: “The Conduct of 

| Life,’’ he preaches a real gospel of 
power and efficiency, with these words 
‘as an inspiration. Here are ‘some of 
the things he says—‘* Success has no}. 
more: eccentricity than the gingham 
and muslin we weave in our mills. In: 

the gingham mill, a broken thread 

spoils the web through a piece of a 

_hundred yards, and is traced back to 


6,000 100 
Sead fr Er nw, pier pene 
G&c. ae eS ie 
Springfield, Mase. ‘ 


